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Glossary 

OF 

Punjab  Tribes  and.  Castes, 


L 

Labana.— Although  generally  associated  with  the  Alahtams,  the  Labcinas  are 
totally  distinct  from  that  caste.  Tnuy  are  almost  wholly  con6nod  to  the 
sub-inontano  districts  and  Kdiigra,  but  are  numerous  in  Lahore  and 
also  found  in  Lujraiiwala  and  I’eruzepur.  Muzaffargarh  and  Lah^lwal- 
})ur  also  contain  Labana  colonies,  i'iioy  are  the  carriers  and  hawkers 
of  the  hills,  and  are  merely  the  Panjabi  rei^resentatives  of  that  class  of 
Banjaras  who  inhabit  the  sub-montane  tracts  oast  of  the  Ganges.  The 
Labiinas  of  Gujrao  were  thus  described  by  Captain'Mackonize : 

“ Tho  Labanas  are  also  a peculiar  people.  Their  status  amongst  Sikhs  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Alahtams.  They  correspond  to  tho  Banjiras  of  Hindustan,  carrying  on 
an  extensive  trade  by  means  of  large  herds  of  laden  bullocks.  Latterly  they  have  taken 
to  agriculture,  but  as  an  additional  means  of  livelihood,  not  as  a substitute  for  trade.  As 
a section  of  the  community  they  deserve  every  consideration  and  encouragement.  They 
are  generally  tine  substantially  built  people.  They  also  possess  much  spirit.  In  anarchical 
limes  when  the  freaks  or  feuds  of  potty  governors  would  drive  the  Jats  or  Gujars  to  seek  a 
temporary  abiding  place  away  from  their  ancestral  village,  the  Labdn'as  avould  stand  their 
ground,  and  perhaps  improve  the  opportunity  by  extending  their  grasp  over  the  best 
lands  in  tho  village,  in  which  their  snorter-sighted  and  less  provident  lords  of  the  llanor 
had,  in  some  former  period,  permitted  tliem  to  take  up  their  abode  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce. Several  cases  of  this  nature  came  to  light  during  settlement,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  progress  were  as  apparent  in  the  Labanas  as  were  tho  opposite 
qualities  conspicuous  in  their  Gujar  opponeuls.  Their  principal  village  is  Tanda  (which 
means  a large  caravan  of  laden  bullocks)  and  is  an  instance  of  what  I have  above  alluded 
to.  Allowed  to  reside  by  the  Gujar  proprietors  of  Alota,  they  got  possession  of  the  soil, 
built  a kasha,  and  in  every  point  of  importance  swamped  the  original  proprietors.  They 
have  been  recognized  as  proprietors,  but  feudatory  to  their  former  landlords,  the  Gujars  of 
Mota,  paying  to  them  annually  in  recognition  thereof  a sum  equal  to  one- tenth  of  tho 
Government  demand.” 

There  is  a curious  colony  ol'  Labanas  on  the  lower  Indus  who  were 
settled  there  under  Sikh  rule  by  DiwAn  Sdwan  Mai,  and  who  aro  almost 
all  Munna  ISiklis  or  followers  of  Bdba  NAnak,  though  many  of  them 
are  Hindus  in  BahAwalpur.  These  men  have  almost  entirely  givou  up 
tralHc  and  trade,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  tho  river  where  they  load 
a sort  of  semi-savage  life,  hunting  aud  making  ropes  and  gi’ass  mats 
for  sale.  They  liurdly  cultivate  at  all,  and  Hindus  do  not  as.sociatc  with 
thorn  from  fear  of  the  Muliaintnadans  who  object  tc^  iheir  eating  wild 
pig.  The  Labanas  of  J hang  are  said  to  have  come  from  Jaipur  and 
Jo^llipur  and  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mahtams  of  Montgomery.  On  tho 
whole  the  Labanas  appear  to  be  by  origin  closely  allied  with,  if  not 
actually  belonging  to,  tho  vagrant  and  possibly  aboriginal  tribes  which 
will  be  discussed  in  tho  Introduction  (Vol.  Ij ; aud  it  may  be  that  at 
least  some  sections  of  the  Labanas  are  of  the  same  stock  as  they,  (bee 


Labdna  origins, 

further  under  Mahtam).  About  30  per  cent,  of  the  Labanas_  are  re- 
turned as  Sikhs  and  almost  all  the  rest  as  Hindus,  there  being  only 
some  1,500  Musalmdus  among  them. 

The  term  Labdna  appears  to  bo  derived  from  lun  (salt)  and  hdna 
(trade)i  and  the  Lubdiia,  Lobaiia,  Labdna  or  Libdna  was  doubtless  the 
^I'reat  salt-carrying  and  salt- trading  caste,  as  the  Ban  jura  was  the 
aenoial  carrier,  in  former  times.  Indeed  the  Labdna  is  occasionally 
called  a Baiijdra.  In  Ambala  he  is  also  said  to  be  called  Bahrupia,*  on 
account  of  his  versatility  in  adopting  different  avocations.  Headmen 
among  the  Labdnas  are  called  IN  aik,  and  under  them  work  is  carried 

on.  A Ndik  gets  a rupee  at  a betrothal  and  at  a wedding  a similar  fee, 
plus  a leg  of  he-goat. 

Wliorever  a Labdna  settlement  exists,  a village  named  Tanda  is  almost 
certain  to  be  found.  In  Kdiigra  the  Labdnas  hold  four  hamlets,  each 
called  Tdncla.  Tdnd  iii  Labdnki  is  said  to  mean  a travelling  body  or 


gang. 


The  origins  claimed  by  the  Labdnas  vary.  In  Ludhidiia  they  claim 
descent  from  Chaulian  Bajputs  of  Jaipur  and  Jodhpur.  In  Gujrat  they 
Bay  they  are  Kaghubansi  Kdjputs  and  of  the  Sdndlas  gotra. 

But  in  Kapurtliala  they  say  they  are  really  Gaur  Brahmans  of  Pili- 
bhitin  the  United  Provinces  and  tell  how  a Baja,  being  afflicted  with  a 
mortal  disease,  was  advised  by  Ndru,  a Brahman,  to  invite  ten  Brah- 
mans to  a feast  of  flesh  and  wine  and  give  them  a gift  {dachchhna)  of 
a gold  fiwhar  each.  The  ten  Brahmans  bidden  refused  to  take  part  in 
such  a feast  aud  so  Naru  inveigled  eleven  Brahman  boys  to  it  and  gave 
them  each  a mohar.  Their  parents  learnt  of  their  degradatien  and 
drove  them  forth,  but  the  Baja  took  them  in.  From  them  are  de- 
scended the  Labanas.  Later  on,  adds  the  Hoshiarpur  account,  the 
sage  Barada  got  the  bo)s  married  to  the  daughters  of  rakshasas, 
demons  who  live  on  flesh  and  spirits,  and  himself  became  their  priest. 
But  a variant  from  Kdngra  says  that  the  Brahmans  successfully  re- 
sisted the  efforts  of  the  Bajil  to  induce  them  to  accept  his  offerings, 
lie  was,  it  is  related,  a Pilia  Bajput  aud,  being  afflicted  with  leprosy 
and  the  loss  of  many  of  his  kinsmen,  he  vvas  advised  by  the  jotshis  or 
astrologers  to  feast  Brahmans  as  described  above.  In  vain  he  sent 
for  them  and  their  girls  and  boys.  The  Brahmans  holding  it  degra- 
dation to  accept  gifts  from  a leper,  placed  all  their  goods  on  pack  ani- 
mals and  took  to  the  carrying  trade.  Many  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  were  called  Pandit- Jotshis.  The  others  who  took  to 
carrying  were  called  Labdnas  from  Iddd,  ‘ loading.^  With  them  some 
Bajputs  of  the  I ilia  family,  who  were  free  of  all  taint  of  leprosy,  were 
also  exiled  and  the  Pilia  Labdnas  claim  descent  from  them  and  say 
they  aj  o of  the  Ivdshab  gotra. 


La  sub-division  of  the  Labanas, 

Z Laba.  n.  Fv  I"""  Waieriield,  however, 

disliiigiUhliLd  lilt  Labura  fiom  the  Bahrupia.  the  former  he  deserihed  -i  lar<re 

wcU-built,  shrewd,  though  rather  heavy-luoking  man,  while  the  BahimoTa  s ^enerallv  suale 

““““  ilaZnl'ZorX 
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Lahdna  groups. 


In  Si^Ikot,  however,  the  gotra  of  the  Pilia  Lahilnas  is  said  to  1)0 
Piislat.  And  that  of  the  Ddtla  is  said  to  be  Kundlas,  while  tlio  Ajr.twat 
is  Saundlas.  Ajiilwat  is  said  to  bo  descended  fi-oin  Aj,  fatlier  of 
Jasrat  and  grandson  of  Rimoliandra,  tlirough  the  latter’s  son  Lau.  In 
Kapnrthala  the  following  curious  pedigree  is  given  : 

Bohra, 


Hasna.  Nanda, 

Kliart. 

r ) 

Salim  SMh.  Mihr  SMh,  Amfn  Shah, 


One  Khart  Manik  appears  in  the  Gujrdt  tradition  which  makes  the 
Labd,nas  immigrants  from  Rai  Bareilly. 

The  status  of  the  Labi'inas  varies  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the 
Punjab  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  homogeneous.  Three  groups  must 
be  distinguished  : — 

{.  The  Musla  Lab^nas. 
a.  The  Lab^nas  of  Luflliiilna. 
in.  The  Labiinas  of  Bahdwalpur. 


i.  The  Musla  Labiinas  are  so-called  by  group  ii.  Most  accounts 
represent  these  Labdnas  as  having  11  sections  or  yoii*  but  the  names  of 
these  are  variously  stated.*  In  Gujr^t  the  got  names  specified  are  as 
follows  ; — 


i.  Ajrawat  (called  Ghotfa  in  Kanprn). 

ii.  Dfitla  (?  lanErher\  also  called 

M akhan*Shihi. 

jii.  Pilia  (painted  with  saffron), 
iv.  ParwAl,  Padwal,  Badwalia.  Porvval 
(said  to  bo  so  onlled  from  jpadwd, — 
the ^aneo  ceremony). 


V.  Khasarya. 

vi.  Gojalia. 

vii.  Gujar, 

viii.  Tatra  or  Tadrn.  . 

ix.  Wamial  or  Mapiaun  (not  Mahtam), 
X.  Wamowiil. 
xi.  fvarowal. 


The  first  five  of  these  sections  appear  in  nearly  every  account  of  the 
caste.  The  remaining  six  are  probably  nls  or  sub-septs,  locally  exogani- 
ous,  resembling  those  found  in  Central  India,  nr  possilily  they  are 
merely  family  or  nicknames.  Of  the  eleven  sections  specified  the  first 
six  are  also  found  in  Central  India,  apparently  as  endogamous  groups 
split  up  into  numerous  exogamous  divisions.  So  far  no  traces  of  this 
system  have  been  found  in  the  Punjab. 

In  the  sub-montano  tracts  of  Siillkot  and  Gujrat  the  Ajrdwat  look 
down  upon  the  Klulsary  as,  and  the  story  goes  that  once  the  latter 
said  that  even  the  bullocks  of  the  Ajrdwat  would  get  married,  they  had 
so  many  daughters.  The  Ajrawat  also  look  on  the  Gujar  section  as 
inferior. 

ii.  The  second  group  is  confined  to  the  Bet  tract  of  Ludlu’jina, 
where  it  holds  seven  small  villages,  and  shares  in  three  otliers.  It  dis- 


* Sections  ill  Kariprn  i,  iii  nnd  vii  as  above,  and  Dnina,  Kalwana,  GliAi'a,  UIioIiIihI, 
Dahpra,  Belin,  Khera,  .Moidiia,  Bhnnia,  Padorpayn. 

Sections  in  Iloshiarpnr ; — i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v and  vii  ns  above,  nnd  Kaknnya,  Lnlia,  Ghara, 
Kaluwana,  Bbagtann. 

Sections  in  Lndhi4na  : — Pilia,  Garha,  Laldia,  Jatre  or  Khanna-Knpra,  Gnrba,  Pat  la  or 
Gnjre,  Parwal  and  Nagri.  Of  these  the  Garhns  rank  highest. 
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Lahdncb  customs, 

avows  all  connection  with  the  Masla  LabdnaR  and  has  the  following 


gots  : — 


Dagnawat. 

Udiana. 

Sukidna. 


Maji'^wat. 

Bartia. 

Balthia. 


Barn^wat. 


■ This  group  is  distinguished  by  having  a fixed  bride-price  Rs  120 
beinir  paid  if  the  bridegroom  is  a child,  Rs.  140  if  he  is  an  adult,  to  the 
»irTs  father.  They  practise  karewa.  A curious  custom  on  the  Roll 
is  accounted  for  in  a variant  of  the  Prahidd  legend.  All  are  .^ikhs. 


iii.  Tn  Bali4vvalpur  the  caste  is  thus  grouped 

i.  Ramdiiia 

ii.  Ud^na 


Hypergamous  group  | 


jr  do  not  intermarry. 

iii.  Gharn^wat  or  Gharnot  1 
IV.  Chi  hot  ) 


In  this  State  the  LaMnaa  claim  to  be  Rathor.  The  Ram  ana  and 
Uddna  are  closely  allied  and  hang  together  in  all  matters.  They  have 
a strong  panchdyat  system  and  rarely  have  recourse  to  the  courts. 
Guilty  persons  are  fined  and  the  penalty  [dand]  spent  on  a ritual  feast 
[kardh  far  shad)  to  the  brotherhood.  The  legend  about  their  origin 
is  that  a Rathor  had  a son  born  with  long  moustaches  and  so  he  was 
called  labdna  or  “ cricket.” 


In  Si^lkot  and  Gujrjit  the  tribe  stands  much  higher,  and  appears  to 
be  intermarrying  with  other  agricultural  tribes.  Tliis  however  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a great  rise  in  the  social  scale,  for  in  Ferozepur 
the  Baurias  are  intermarrying  with  J^ts.  Widow  remarriage  is  tolerat- 
ed, but,  in  Gujrat,  the  children  of  such  marriages  have  a lower  status. 

They  are  all  Sikhs,  claiming  to  have  been  converted  by  Guru  Govind, 
and  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals  slaugliterod  in  the  Muhammadan 
manner  as  they  consider  it  hardm,  and  at  the  mere  mention  of  lialdVd 
meat  exclaim  tcdh  guru,  wdh  guru,  deprecating  any  allusion  to  such  a. 
subject.* 

The  social  ceremonies  of  the  Labdiias  vary  greatly,  not  only  from 
district  to  district  but  within  each  district.  These  divergencies  in 
custom  are  ascribed,  by  the  Labanas  themselves,  to  the  composite 
origins  of  the  caste. 

Birth  observances. 

In  Sidlkot  the  three  ceremonies  observed  on  tho  birth  of  a child 
are  : — 


1.  The  oldest  woman  of  the  family  does  not  eat  or  even  tonch 
anything  with  her  mouth  at  the  time  of  a birth  in  the  house,  she  makes 

* But  in  both  .//i(7(A,a  and  hnlul'cl  flesh  may  be  lawfully  eaten,  it  is  said,  though 

i„  18  also  added  that  Labanas  who  are  sejoafcs  of  LakluUta  never  eat  ihatka  Offerings 
are  made  to  that  Pfr  for  the  safety  of  cattle  at  the  spring  and  amLn  harves^^^^^^^ 
priest  is  the  Bharai  but  he  gets  no  chilrma  until  he  has  prayed  to  the  Pfr  to  protect  his 
•ejrafc,  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to  sacrifice  animals  in  the  Lldl  form  ^ 

jaws' that  bito»  severely.- 
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the  mother  wash  her  hands  and  face,  and  then,  mixing  sugar  and  flour 
in  equal  quantities,  makes  small  circular-shaped  loaves  called  papam 

which  are  distributed  to  those  present  and  to  members  of  the  caste. 

• 

In  Gujrat  no  peculiar  ceremony  is  observed  on  the  birtli  of  a child. 
The  first  thing  to  bo  done  is  to  boil  ajwain  in  a brass  vessel,  and  throw 
it  away  outside  the  house.  This  is  considered  to  be  good  for  the  health 
of  the  child,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  removes  the  effects  of  the  evil 
eye.  ^ 

2.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  birth,  a widow  of  the  family  boils  a 
quantity  of  sewidn  (vermicelli)  and  cooks  somqTice.  Then  in  consulta- 
tion with  other  women  of  the  family,  especially  the  old  hags  who  by 
that  time  have  assembled,  she  designates  one  from  among  them  to 
plaster  the  floor  of  the  mother’s  room  with  cowdung,  and  on  this  plas- 
tered spot  sit  seven  or  at  most  fourteen  girls  of  the  family  or  of  the 
same  tribe,  while  the  widow  draws  lines  of  flour  thereon,  cutting  the 
whole  into  several  squares.  Then  she  brings  in  the  prepared  food  and 
all,  assuming  a prostrate  position,  offer  prayers  to  the  deity  for  the 
mother  and  all  the  members  of  the  family.  The  women  bow  their 
heads  before  the  girls  and  rub  their  feet,  treating  them  as  devis  or 
goddesses.  This  is  called  worshipping  the  Devi.  They  afterwards  eat 
the  food. 

3.  The  third  ceremony  is  performed  on  the  first  Sunday  of  H^r 
(June)  of  the  same  year.  The  mother  is  carried  to  a pipal  tree  by  the 
women  of  the  family,  there  a chosen  place  is  plastered  and  prayers  are 
offered  in  the  manner  already  described.  The  words  of  the  prayer 
are : — “0  pipal  tree,  guard  us  against  evil.”  Cooked  rice  is  carried  there 
by  a female  barber  who  sings  a strange  and  mysterious  song,  both 
going  and  coming.  This  ceremony  is  generally  observed  on  tlie  birth 
of  a son.  There  are  some  other  ceremonies  connected  with  the  birth 
of  a child,  for  example  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of  sawi.  This  is 
only  performed  when  the  child  is  a boy.  Once  a year  the  oldest  wo- 
man of  the  family  gets  np  early  in  the  morning  and  makes  some  kardh 
(sugar,  ghi  and  flour  mixed  and  cooked'  together).  Each  article  never 
weighs  less  tlian  five  quarters  of  a seer  whence  the  name  saai  (1 J),  all 
the  males  of  the  family  are  then  invited  to  feast  on  the  karuli.  After- 
wards a he-goat  is  killed,  some  broad  loaves  of  bread  are  cooked,  jhnl 
is  prepared  and  all  these  three  things  arc  eaten  by  the  members  (both 
male  and  female)  of  the  family.* 

The  Labanas  of  Gujrat  wear  the  janao  or  sacred  thread,  and  are 
very  particular  about  it.  Even  those  who  are  Sikhs  and  do  not  cut 
their  hair  wear  it. 

But  in  Kangra  the  use  of  it  is  dydng  out,  though  oven  those  who 
p.re  unable  to  afford  the  cost  of  the  rite,  will  don  it  at  their  wedding. 
In  Ludhiilna  the  janeo  is  assumed  at  marriage,  but  taken  off  alter  the 
phera  and  hung  on  a pipnl  tree. 

* ()a  the  birth  of  a boy,  in  Kangra,  the  ceremony  is  obaorvcfl  within  HI. (tnys 

of  the  birth,  the  kindred  being  feasted,  while  the  women  go  to  w'orship  a pipal, 
the  way  there  and  back.  A pot  of  water  is  eraptiod  beneath  the  tree  and  ® . 

(kongit),  rice  and  flowers  are  offered  to  it.  White  cotton  thread  is  (also  j 

rouud.it  in  the  inaunor  of  a,  janeo.  Sweetmeat,  as  means  allow,  is  also  jplace 
the  women  bow  to  the  tree.  At  weddings  the  pair  observe  a similar  rite. 
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Lahdncb  murnagB- 


Marrioge  customs. 

1 fn  vnrv  in  every  dietrict.  Sometimes 

The  prohibited  degrees  appeal  to  ay  c.nffir.i'pnt  fn  avnirl  fho  n')t 

the  iowv-got  rule  is  observed,  sometimes  i i j • „ until  the 

from  which  a wife  has  been  taken  for  seven 

memory  of  any  marriage  with  that  got  has  a e y. 

In  Guir^t  early  marriage  is  preferred,  and  widow  remarriage  (fere»a) 
has  now  commenced,  though  it  is  considered  degrading  * When  on 
occasions  of  marriage,  janeo,  etc.,  a feast  for  the  got  people  is  eaten, 
the  sons  of  a widow’s  remarriage  are  not  allowed  to  sit  with  the 
Urddari.  Only  men  of  the  same  got  can  sit  with  it,  and  karewa 
children  are  excluded. 


The  Labiiuas  in  Ludhi^Lna  celebrate  a girl’s  wedding  by  phera,^  like 
Hindus,  but  tbut  of  u widow  by  tiiJcdJi  BiCCovAing  to  Mubatumud^fn  rituB.!* 
The  Arya  Samaj  has,  however,  set  its  face  against  such  a confusion 
of  rites. 

Monogamy  is  preferred  and  a Labd^na  'vill  not  take  a second  wife 
unless  he  is  obliged.  The  wife  first  married  enjoys  certain  privileges 
at  religious  ceremonies,  but  socially  all  the  wives  are  on  an  equality. 

In  Kdngra  marriage  is  avoided  in  Chet,  Bhddon,  Asauj  and  Poll, 
and  the  date  for  the  wedding  should  be  fixed  in  the  shiikla  pahhsh  or 
light  half  of  a lunar  month  so  that  the  1 Ith  {ikddshi)  may  fall  on  one 
of  the  days. 

Wedding  ceremonies. 

In  Sialkot  the  boy’s  father  or  guardian  goes  to  the  house  of  the 
bride’s  father  or  guardian  and  asks  him  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  his  son.  After  a good  deal  of  discussion  they  come  to 
some  such  agreement  as  that  the  boy’s  father  shall  pay  seven  or 
eight  score  of  rupees  and  give  two  or  three  ornaments  to  the  girl’s 
father.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  making  such  a bargain,  on  the 
contrary  the  girl’s  father  insists  on  a good  price  and  argues  “ my 
daughter  is  very  young  and  good  looking,  therefore  ten  score  rupees 
are  not  much  for  her.”  The  utmost  that  a young  girl  is  sold  for  is 
ten  score  rupees.t  When  the  betrothal  is  complete  the  girl’s  father 
gets  half  the  price  in  advance.  This  payment  is  called  hlidn.  The 
whole  price  goes  by  the  name  of  hoi.  The  money  is  paid  in  the  bouse 
of  the  girl’s  father  together  with  101  cocoa-nuts  and  some  maiili 
thread.  The  wedding  day  is  fixed,  not  as  among  Hindus  according 
to  the  solar  months  but  as  among  Muhammadans  in  the  lunar  month, 
a date  of  the  moon  being  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  on  that  date 
the  marriage  party  proceeds  to  the  girl’s  house.  Twenty  men  usually 
make  up  a wedding  party.  On  the  first  night  the  girl’s  hands  and 
feet  ai’c  stained  with  mehndi  {mjrt\Q).  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  if  it  is  not  done  the  party  has  to  turn  back  without  being  given 
a meal.  This  is  the  case  too  if  there  is  any  default  in  payment  of  the 


espouse  her  husband’s 

biother  Hrobably  there  IS  no  absolute  rule,  but  a feeling  that  a widow  should 
marry  his  younger  brother,  or  a cousin  in  a corresponding  position 

an^at  Rs  U0^?  at  Rs.  120  if  the  hridogrooni  is  a 

‘"xcha—  howe  " « S'i.  “ K'‘”Sia,  but  sale,  a 


--  ..w  oulliu#  l^AL/UU 

Exchanges  are  however  said  to  take  place. 


elder 
only 

child 
are  not, 


Lahdna  funerals^  7 

settled  price.  The  boy’s  fatlier  performs  all  the  ooreinoniea  in  the 
house  of  the  girl’s  father. 

Four  days  later  the  ceremony  of  punch  paropi  is  performed.  Tho 
girl’s  father  puts  sugar  aud  ghi  iu  some  dishes  and  selects  a number 
of  men  of  a peculiarly  churlish  nature  to  swallow  their  contents.  Tho 
women,  who  are  already  occupying  the  roofs  of  the  various  rooms, 
begin  to  throw  bricks,  small  pieces  of  stone,  maiiie,  etc.,  from  all 
directions,  but  the  men  chosen  continue  eating  iu  largo  mouthfuls 
even  while  they  are  being  so  assailed  as  they  must  not  leave  the  food 
unhuished  but  must  go  on  eating  amid  the  shower  of  stones,  etc. 
If  they  succeed  in  finishing  the  food  they  are  p’raised  by  all  present 
for  their  courage. 

Five  days  later,  the  couple  go  to  a pipal  tree  accompanied  by  some 
of  tho  brotiierhood.  The  barber’s  wife  gives  the  hand  of  the  girl  into 
that  of  the  boy  and  they  walk  around  the  tree  hand  iu  hand  thrice. 
Then  sweetmeats  are  served  to  the  assemblage.  Next  the  girl  runs 
ahead  and  tho  sooner  the  boy  catches  her  the  more  is  ho  praised  for 
his  strength.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day  after  the  wedding 
the  ceremony  of  gora  is  effected.  The  father  of  the  boy  has  a he-goat 
killed  with  a sword  and  then  cooked.  All  feast  on  the  flesh  and 
return  home.  A few  days  later  the  boy  goes  uninvited  to  his 
father-in-law’s  house  and  stays  there  for  a month  or  more.  The 
couple  bids  farewell  to  modesty  in  a very  short  time.  Tho  mukldwa 
ceremony  is  performed  five  years  after  the  wedding,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  two  or  three  children  born  during  this  period. 

The  8ati  ceremony  is  also  generally  observed.  Milk  given  by  cows 
and  buffaloes  dedicated  to  the  sati  is  held  sacred.  They  do  not  allow 
men  of  other  castes  even  to  touch  it.  This  milk  is  coagulated  and 
made  into  whey  in  a separate  vessel.  No  member  of  the  family  who 
is  not  deemed  a true  believer  in  the  sati  is  allowed  to  drink  the  milk 
of  animals  dedicated  to  a sati.  After  a week  or  at  most  a fortnight, 
the  milk  and  whey  of  such  animals  or  khir  (rice  and  milk  cooked 
together)  and  loaves  of  bread  cooked  in  ghi  are  carried  to  the  sthdn 
(temple)  of  the  sati  and  there  a number  of  young  girls  of  the  same  house- 
hold or  of  the  caste  are  collected  together  and  made  to  eat  it.  True 
believers  in  tlie  sati  are  also  invited  to  partake  of  it.  Before  eating 
a portion  is  given  to  the  imagiuary  sati.  Afterwards  all  present 
jirostrate  themselves,  rub  their  foreheads  on  tho  sacred  spot,  and 
offer  up  hearty  prayers.  If  fortune  thereafter  smiles  favourably  on  any 
family,  they  ascribe  it  to  the'  satins  kindness.  But  if  anyone  suffeis 
from  bodily  infirmity,  moral  degradation,  agricultural  or  pecuniary 
disaster  he  attributes  it  to  her  anger.  The  sthdii  is  a spot  of 

ground,  generally  outside  the  village,  over  which  a real  building  is 
sometimes  raised,  but  in  most  cases  tho  bare  earth  serves  the  purpose. 

Death  rites. 

A curious  admixture  of  Hindu  and  Musalmdn  rites  is  souietitnes 
observed  at  death.  Thus  in  Ludhiana  a dying  person  is  laid  on  t e 
ground,  as  among  Hindus,  but  after  death  the  body  is  again  put  on 
a bed,  a tiro  kindled  at  its  right  hand  and  tho  hand  branded.  i>ut 
after  this  tho  body  is  bui’ied. 
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Labdna  beliefs. 


Religiotis  ideas. 

Properly  Breaking,  the  Labiinas  have  no  caste  religion.  Some 
worship  a devi  or  a deity,  others  a sati,  while  a good  many  observe 
the  Sikh  teaching.  Isolated  as  they  were  from  the  Hindus  in  the 
beo’innina,  they  exhibit  a total  ignorance  of  their  religious  principles, 
and  tho*£h  they  have  adopted  several  Hindu  customs,  they  have  as 
yet  imlSied  nothing  of  their  religion.  Generally  they  believe  in  the 
o-enii  ol  the  wood,  the  nixies  of  the  water,  the  sati  and  Holi  and  Mdtd 
Uevis.  They  fully  believe  in  magic  and  charms  such  as  the  efficacy 
of  mysterious  characters  written  on  a scrap  of  paper, 

In  each  village  a raised  platform  serves  as  the  sthdn  or  temple  of 
the  Devi.  Here  a disciple  or  hermit  lives  permanently  and  women 
constantly  resort  to  this  sacred. spot  with  whey  in  their  hands  which 
they  present  to  him  and  ask  about  the  future. 

The  serpent  is  worshipped  on  the  Gugga  Naumi  in  Gujrd,t.  Women* 
take  a churl  and  four  chapdtie  and  go  to  the  hole  of  a serpent,  where 
the  Bhdt  is  present,  The  phuri  and  chapdtis  are  given  to  the  JBh^G 
and  cow’s  milk  is  poured  into  the  hole.  This  hole  is  called  gugga  or 
hdmhla  and  is  a hxed  place  outside  the  village.  The  Diltlas  must  first 
worship  the  gugga  before  other  castes  can  do  it,  and  this  is  because  it 
is  believed  that  the  serpeut  is  their  offspring. 

The  'pipal  is  the  sacred  tree.  On  the  third  day  after  marriage  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken  to  a pipal  tree,  whose  stem  is  decorated 
with  red  colour  and  mauli  thread.  The  married  couple  turn  round  the 
tree  and,  after  bowing  their  heads,  come  away. 

The  Soli  festival. 

A leading  man  of  the  village  is  usually  employed  to  perform  this 
ceremony  which  is  generally  held  in  the  month  of  Bais^kh.  This  man 
summons  a drummei-  who  standing  on  some  high  place  shouts  the 
following  words  to  all  quarters  of  the  village  : — 

Iman  mun  dal  hhanejo,  wara  ghadejo  ware  ko  ae  lo  lijo,  Holi  ko 
hoko  rae,  hoko  rae,  hoko  re. 

“ Wet  the  pulse  and  make  small  round  balls  of  it.  Come  ! take 
away  these  balls  and  so  call  out  the  Holi,  call  out  the  Holi  and 
call  out  the  Holi.” 

This  is  known  as  the  hoka  (calling  out)  ceremony.  When  the 
drummer’s  call  has  reached  all  the  inhabitants  each  one  according 
to  his  means  buys  the  necessaries  for  the  approaching  festival,  which 
lasts  for  three  days.  Then  both  men  and  women  assemble  together 
in  some  open  place  and  shout  the  following  words  : — 

Hoko  rae,  hoko  rae,  hoko  rae. 

Holi  ko  hoko  rae. 

This  lasts  for  lull  two  days.  On  the  third  morning'  all  don  fine 
clothes,  and  the  women  adorn  their  faces  with  gold  and  silver  oriia- 
inoiits  which  are  in  shape  and  make  quite  different  to  those  generally 
used  in  the  I unjab.  I he  leader  then  takes  a drum  and  walks  slowly 
ahead  of  all  the  villagers.  With  him  they  continue  singing  a mysteri- 

* But  iu  Kaugya  meu  ouly  worship  tho  Nag  ou  tho  Qugya  Naumi,  woiueu  beiug  ej^oh^- 
ed.  Tho  raual  is  much  tho  samo,  but  kouju,  nco,  dhup  Ouconao)  aud  llowors  aro  offered.  ' 
No  thapaUts  aro  giveu  away.  * ' 


Ldbar—Lahauria. 
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DUS  song  while  he  occasionally  says  r/ioro  hoko  rar.,  holi  ko  hoko  rae.  At 
last,  they  reach  the  sacred  spot  and  heie  they  pile  up  old  cotton  plants, 
dry  grass,  etc.,  and  set  the  heap  on  fire.  The  spectators  standing 
round  the  scene  make  a great  din  while  the  wonn  n with  di^hes  full  of 
pulse  balls  in  their  hands  await  the  leader’s  orders  to  throw  them  into 
the  blazing  fire.  Several  he-goats  are  now  killed,  the  heads  going  to 
the  leader  while  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  is  taken  by  each  head  of  a 
family  to  his  own  house.  Afterwards  a wrestling  match  is  held,  at 
which  famous  wrestlers  from  different  parts  display  their  strength. 
This  ceremony  is  known  as  the  dudu.  Finally  they  assume  a pro:>‘trato 
attitude  before  the  spot  sacred  to  the  Devi  Holland  then  return  home 
taking  with  them  a small  quantity  of  nshes  which  they  keep  as  a pledge 
of  the  protection  for  the  whole  year.  This  is  the. festival  in  Gujrdt. 

In  Ludhiana  also  the  Holi  is  observed  but  with  somewhat  different 
rites.  A particular  spot  is  set  apart  for  its  celebration  and  there  a pice 
and  a betel  nut  are  buried.  Over  them  a heap  of  cow-dung  cakes  is 
piled  and  set  alight,  being  watched  with  as  much  solicitude  ‘as  a 
woman  in  her  corrfinement.’  Next  evening  when  the  fire  has  burnt 
out  the  people  of  the  village  and  its  neighbourhood  collect  and  search 
in  the  ashes  for  the  pice  and  nut,  and  whoever  finds  them  will  be  ex- 
tremely fortunate.  It  is  believed  that  whoever  finds  one  will  also  find 
the  other  as  they  cannot  be  found  separately.  This  rite  is  explained  by 
the  following  legend  : — 

Bhagat  Prahidd’s  father  hated  him  for  his  devotion  to  God,  and  after 
several  devices  to  kill  him  had  failed  he  bade  him  sit  in  a burning 
fire  on  his  sister’s  lap.  She  believed  herself  to  be  fire-proof,  but  when 
put  to  the  test  she  was  burnt  to  death  while  Prahlad  escaped. 

After  this  observance,  disputes  are  laid  before  the  kmdred  for 
settlement.  Fines  are  imposed  on  offenders  or  ihey  are  out-casted,  and 
those  who  have  complied  with  the  orders  of  the  kindred  are  re-admitted 
into  caste.  Next  day  they  re-assemble  and  hold  a feast  at  which  men 
and  women  dance  together  and  throw  the  usual  coloured  water  on  one 
another.  Dancing  and  singing  they  go  from  house  to  house,  and  if 
any  house  is  not  visited  its  owner  takes  offence. 

Labar,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multon. 

Ladhana,  (1)  a sept  of  the  Si^ls ; (2)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 

Multdn. 

Ladhar,  a tribe  of  found  in  Sidlkot.  Claims  descent  from  its  eponym, 
a llajput,  through  Kilas  who  settled  in  that  District. 

Ladnian,  one  who  keeps  pack  cattle. 

Laqhari,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Sbalipur : see  Leghjiri. 

Laqhri  Hazara,  a toman  described  as  lying  between  the  country  of  the 
Wardao-  Afghans  and  the  Maiddn-i-Rusfam,  between  the  Tochi  and  the 
Kurvam.  The  Haz4ra,  who  were  probably  Mughal.s  to  judge  from  their 
name,  were  attacked  by  Khwdja  JalAl-ud  Din  Mahmud  under  Hunutynn’s 
orders  and  their  sheep  and  cattle  driven  off  to  Kdbul,  in  1552. 

Lahae,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

LahadrI,  -iA,  an  inhabitant  of  Lahore  : especially  applied  to  - g.oup  of 
the  Khatris. 
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Lahi,  a Kliarral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Labor,  an  Aicdn  clan  (ai^ricultural)  found  in  Amiitsai. 

Lahil,  a tribe  of  Jate  fouod  in  Ludbitoa.  They  worship  a j^hera  and 
perfonn  the  jandian  rite  at  weddings  but  not  ihe  chhatra  The 
brideo-room’s  unde  or  elder  brother  cuts  the ^an^mn,  going  out  to  the 
place^vhere  the  tree  is,  and  bowing  to  A.  The  jandian  are  cut  with 
an  axe  or  sword.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  play  with  twigs  [chhitian), 
first  the  bride^rrooin  hitting  the  bride  with  them  seven  times  and  the 
bride  then  treating  him  in  the  same  way.  The  walls  of  the  house  are 
afterwards  marked  with  rice  flour.  Sultan  is  also  worshipped.  Ihe 
puja  articles  at  a marriage  are  given  to  a Brahman. 


Labula,  Lahuli,  incorrectly  Ldhauli,  an  inhabitant  of  Lahul,  wliicli  lies 
partly  in  British  territory  and  partly  in  Chamba.  British  Ltiliul  com- 
prises three  valleys,  Bangloi  or  the  valley  of  the  Chandra,  G^ra  or 
Punan,  the  valley  of  the  Bhdga,  and  Pattan,  or  the  valley  of  the  united 
river,  the  Chendib,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Chandra  with  the 
Bhdga. 


The  people  of  British  Lilhul  are  divided  into  an  upper  class  of  Thd- 
kurs,  who  correspond  to  the  puts  of  the  Himalayan  area:  Brah- 
mans, who  are  only  found  in  Pattan  and  are  descended  from  immigrants 
from  ( hamba-L^lhul  and  other  tracts  to  the  south  : Kanets,  who 
fdi’m  the  middle  and  most  numerous  class  : and  the  lower  classes, 
consisti>  g of  Shipis  or  Dd.gi8  and  Lohd;rs  with  a few  Sundrs,  Bardras 
and  Hensis.  The  Dilgis,  Lohd,rs,  Bararas,  Hensis,  etc.,  seem  to  have  no 
gots  and  all  intermarry,  though  they  refuse  to  marry  witli  the  lowest 
caste  of  all,  the  iShipis.  There  are  also  a few  Lamas,  chiefly  in  GarsS, 
where  a certain  number  of  nuns  [chorno)  are  also  found. 


The  Kanets  of  Ldhul  offer  a few  points  of  interest.  Many  of 
them  in  Pattan  are  no  doubt  descendants  of  settlers  from  Kullu 
or  Bsngahal,  lait  the  rest,  and  all  the  Kanets  of  Gara  atid  Rangloi 
are  pure  Tibetans  or  neaily  so  The  Lahula,  however,  now  looks 
upnu  the  term  Botia  (Tibetan)  as  a term  of  reproach.  The  Kanets  in 
Ldhul  are  divided  into  the  tollowiiig  gots  : — 


i.  Lonchen-p4  or  the  ivasirs. 
it.  (Ky;Chungo  pa  or  vujtures. 

Hi.  Darpa  (seeriis  to  have  no  meaning). 
iv.  Hensar-pa  (tlensar  is  a Kullu  caste). 
V.  Dantur-pa  (Grantur-pa). 


vi.  Hirida-pa,  or  archers : a story  is  told  to 

account  for  the  name. 

vii.  Kapur,  said  to  have  come  from  the 

plains. 

via,  Kyechhag-pa. 


The  Thakurs,  who  are  the  gentry  and  quondam  rulers  of  Ldhul, 
are  m"rrt  or  less  pure  Tibetans  by  blood,  but  are  beginning  to  assert 
a Uajput  01  igin.  Ihey  take  Kanet  women  as  srujat  or  concubines 
(surei,,  hut  not  MS  full  wives  (Zd /<?•{;,  and  the  sons  of  such  women, 
who  are  styled  c/iwu7iia  or  Workers,  are  not  considered  pure  Thakurs 
at  first,  but  m a few^  generations  their  descendants  regain  Thdkur 

status,  r 16  ! hAkurs  m Uhul  appear  to  have  three  golras  or  exo- 
gamous  sub-divisions : — 

i.  Gautam  (or  Chandla)  descended  from  the  moon 

iii  Sanskrit  Askku,  said  to  be  a Surajbansi  clan, 

tit.  Lnag.pa,jamshcr-pa,  01  Arya  Jamshor.pa.  (Phag-yal=Arya-Varth), 
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Similarly  Brahmane  take  Kanet  women  to  wife,  and  their  sons 
succeed ; and  though  the  Brahman  father  will  not  eat  from  such  a son’s 
hands  he  may  smoke  with  him.  Such  sons  are  called  gurus,  but  call 
themselves  Brahmans,  but  they  in  turn  marry  Kanet  wives  or  women 
of  mixed  caste  if  they  can  find  auy. 

Thd-kurs,  Brahmans,  and  Kanets  will  all  smoke  together  in  L^hul, 
and  Brahmans  will  drink  water,  tea  or  lugri  (rice-beer)  from  a Kanet’s 
hand,  but  will  not  eat  even  sachi  roti,  which  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  pakki  ro^i.  Tbakurs  will  eat  pakki  or  sachi  roti  from  a Kanet’s 
hands,  but  not  A:achi,  but  those  Thdkurs  who  v;ear  no  jaueo  will  do  so. 
The  Kanets  do  not  wear  the yaweo. 


The  main  class  distinction,  as  in  other  Tibetan  countries,  appears  to 
be  that  between  the  agriculturists,  woo  form  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  and  the  wage-earning  classes;  but  this  line  of  demarcation, 
thouo-h  it  prevents  intermarriage,  does  not  separate  the  classes  in  the 
ri(dd°way  that  the  institution  of  caste  would  do.  The  artisan  classes 
nevertheless  have  their  distinctions — see  under  Lohar. 


But  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  Ldhula  population  is  its 
economic  system.  This  merits  full  description  ns  it  is  a good  example 
of  a small,  self-contained,  ancient  polity. 

The  allotments  of  fields,*  supposed  to  have  been  made  authoritatively 
at  a remote  period,  and  to  have  been  originally  all  equal,  subject  to  the 
same  rent  or  tax  and  each  Table  to  furnish  one  man  f..r  service  or 
forced  labour  to  the  lord,  appear  to  have  been  indivisible  and  in  Gdrd 
and  Rangloi,  the  Tibetan  valleys,  are  in  tact  still  almost  all  uudivioed. 
Land  reclaimed  from  the  waste  was  formed  into  separate  allotments,  or 
added  to  an  existing  allotment  with  a corresponding  increase  m its 


burdens. 

The  crreab  bulk  of  the  allotments  are  held  by  the  yulfa  or  villagers, 
each  of  them  being  on  an  average  about  five  acres  in  area.  Some  small 
iniscellaneous  holdings  are  held  rent-free  in  lieu  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Such  are 

^ blacksmiths, 

, , , , , 1 \ musicians  (Hensis), 

-held  by  the-^  . - . 


Hi. 

iv. 


The  gar-zing 
be-zing 
onpo-zing 
man-zing 


if 


i jodhsis  or  astrologers. 

Imbeds  or  physicians. 

Probablv  the  hohdvs,  jodhsis  and  beds  could  have  been  evicted  in 
times  past  by  the  community  or  the  T^^kur,  but  the  general  idea  now 
seerL  to  be  that  they  could  not  be  dispossessed,  however  mefficient 
The  Hensis’  tenure  is  however  more  precarious,  as  they  appear  to  hold 
solely  at  the  T^^kur’s  pleasure. 

The  Thdkurs  hold  certain  kothis  or  groups  of  hamlets  in  6ef  or  jagir 

and  are' owners  of  the  waste  within  the  limits  of  their  Mas.  Jh 

arable  land  is  either  held  rent-free  by  his  dotoenf  or  cadet  branches 

: ; 1 iiQAfl  to  describe  such  an  allotment.  A zing  kom  chongpit  or 

* Zing  kom  IS  a t^^even  acres  in  extent  according  to  quality  of  the  soil. 

applied  to  cadet 

branches  of  Rajput  septs  in  Gurdaspur. 
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hia  familv  or  rent-freo,  but  in  lieu  of  continuous  service  by  his  chalks 
0 family  retainers ; while  his  or  demesne  laud  is  o‘. Uivated 

by  acl/sscalledwWcfiumjia  or  farm  servants  (literally  cottagers) 
A dotoen  family  sinks  after  a time,  when  the  sense  of  relattonahip  to 
the  Thakiir  has  become  faint,  to  the  status  of  dwTests  and  is  then  liable 
for  service.  A dotoen’s  holding  is  about  one  or  two  allotments 
(5  to  10  acres)  on  an  average,  a cMlcst’s  from  to  5 acres,  and 
a cottager’s  about  U acres.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  seivices 
rendered  varies,  but  the  general  principle  is  that  the  burden  on  each 
allotment  is  6xed.  Mortgages  are  not  uncommon  and  even  a chakst 
or  a cottager  may  mortgage  his  holding,  provided  that  the  mortgagee 
paid  a full  rent  if  he  or  the  mortgagor  failed  to  render  the  customary 
service. 


Amono-  the  subordinate  landholders  all  sons  are  considered  entitled 
to  equaf  shares  of  their  father’s  holding,  but  in  practice  they  seldom 
divide,  and  live  on  with  wife,  land,  house  and  chattels  in  common. 
When  asked  to  defend  this  repulsive  custom  of  polyandry,  they  say 
that  their  holdings  are  too  small  to  divide,  and  that  experience  shows 
them  that  it  is  impossible  for  two  sisters-in-law,  with  separate  ImsOMnds 
and  families,  to  live  tof^ether,  whereas  two  or  more  brothers  with  a 
common  wife  can  Mgree. 


In  such  families  the  custom  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  with 
re  yard  to  inheritance  of  the  shares  of  brothers  who  die  without  issue, 
is  quite  clear:  such  share  has  always  gone  to  the  brothers  with  whom 
the  deceased  lived  in  unison,  or  to  his  issue,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  separated  branch  of  the  family.  The 
most  exceptional  point  in  the  custom  of  inheritance  prevailing  in 
Ldhul  is  the  fact  that,  in  default  of  sons,  a daughter  succeeds  to  her 
father’s  whole  estate  in  preference  to  nephews  or  other  male  kin.smen, 
provided  that,  before  her  father’s  death  she  has  not  married  and 
settled  down  to  live  on  her  husband’s  holding  away  from  home.  If 
^he  is  married  and  living  with  her  husbaml  in  her  father’s  house,  she 
succeods,  and  if  she  is  unmarried,  she  can  hold  for  lile  as  a maid, 
or  can  at  any  time  marry  and  take  her  husband  to  live  with  her. 
Supposing  such  a husband  and  wife  to  die  without  issue,  it  appears  to 
be  doubtful  who  would  have  the  best  claim  to  succeed  them,  wliethor 
the  next  of  kin  to  the  w'ife  or  to  the  husband.  But  it  is  agreed  that 
the  survivor  of  the  two  might  lawfully  give  the  estate  to  any  member 
of  either  of  the  two  families. 


At  first  sight  of  the  people  of  Ltlliul  or  Spiti  you  perc 
have  left  India,  and  are  among  a Tartar  or  Mongol  race 
both  of  men  and  women  are  shf>r+.  -anrl  osvm.i-  


perceive 

The 


. Ml  0,1. 

figure 


r-  Q 

their  complexions  are  a 


jicKYi:.  iv.il.  tvic  fiuiuiig  o,  .1  aruar  or  iMongOi 

both  of  men  and  women  are  short  and  stout,  their 
niddy  brown  insWnd  of  a black-brown  or  dusky  yellow,  theii-  faces  ar. 
broad  and  t ac,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  oblique  eyes,  they  have 
bioad  mouths  and  flat  noses  with  wide  nostrils.  In  fact,  none  of  them 
can  be  said  to  be  handsome,  and  the  old  women  are  unite  hideous,  the 
only  redeeming  point  ,a  the  look  of  honesty  and  smiling  good  humoni 
lobe  recogmsed  m almost  every  countenance.  In  those  parts  ol 
L4  ml  .n  "loch  there  ,s  most  admixture  of  Hindu  blood,  the  blending 
of  the  two  types  is  very  clearly  distinguishable.  ' ® 
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Customs  connected  with  birth,  marriage  and  death. 

The  best  general  account  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Botids  will 
be  found  in  Cunningham’s  Ladakh,  but  even  in  Spiti  and  L^hul, 
especially  in  the  latter,  the  practices  of  the  present  day  will  bo 
found  to  differ  in  some  details.  At  almost  every  observance  the 
religious  ceremony  consists  in  the  simple  reading  of  prayers  or 
passages  from  the  holy  books  by  a lama,  while  the  whole  company 
of  men  and  women  sit  round  with  clasped  hands  and  downcast 
eyes,  and  repeat  the  verses  after  him.  The  social  celebration  of  all 
these  events  consist  mainly  of  feasts  in  whicxi  much  chang  is  drunk. 
The  decisive  point  in  the  negotiation  for  a betrothal  is  the  acceptance 
or  refusal  of  a pot  of  c/ian(7  sent  to  the  bride’s  father;  if  he  drinks, 
the  affair  is  settled  without  more  words.  Polyandry,  or  the  taking 
to  wife  one  woman  by  several  bi  others,  is  a recognised  institution  , and 
is  very  general,  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  division  of  estates.  Sir 
James  Lyall  describes  a case  which  came  before  him  in  which  one  of  two 
brothers  living  in  polyandry  much  wished  to  separately  marry  a girl 
by  whom  he  had  had  an  illegitimate  child,  but  the  wife  of  his  family 
objected  strongly,  claiming  both  brothers  as  husbands,  and  refusing  to 
admit  another  woman  into  the  household,  and  she  eventually  prevailed. 


Among  the  Kanets  the  age  of  betrothal  is  any  time  between  10  and 
20  years  of  age  for  both  parties.  It  depends  apparently  on  their  means. 
The  wedding  is  solemnised  one  or  two  months  after  the  betrothal. 


Among  the  Kanets  the  man  sends  a relative  to  the  girl’s  house  and 
he  conducts  the  negotiations.  At  his  second  visit  he  takes  a rupee  and 
some  such  as  a present.  The  day  for  the  betrothal  is  fixed  by  the 
jotshi  or  astrologer.  Then  on  the  day  fixed  the  man’s  family  go  in  a 
body  to  fetch  the  girl.  The  ceremony  is  attended  by  Brahmans  or 
lamas  and  sometimes  by  both  and  the  Shdstras  arc  read. 

The  bride  receives  as  dower  (i;  the  zori  [islridhan)  which  i.s  given 
her  by  her  parents,  (ii)  the  gotan,  which  is  given  her  by  her  husband 
and  is  recoverable  by  him,  and  [Hi]  the  TiiAkur.s  and  sometimes  even 
Kanets  give  some  land  to  be  held  independently  for  life  by  the  bride  ; 
this  corresponds  to  the  Kullu  chhethi.  Further,  as  in  Kullu,  the  woman 
often  takes  an  agreement’stipulating  for  the  chhethi  etc.,  and  provid- 
ino*  for  her  separate  maintenance  in  the  event  of  her  husband  marrying 
a S)Cond  wife,  which  is  usually  done  when  the  first  is  barren.  Divorce 

seems  free. 


In  Ldhul  cattle  are  not  slaughtered  nowadays  (except  perhaps  in 
some  villages  at  the  head  of  the  Bhdga  Valley,  and  there  it  is  done 
with  the  greate.st  secrecy),  but  five  or  six  sheep  are  kdled  kj  each 
house  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  ; tho  flesh  dries,  and  will  then 
keen  good  for  anv  number  of  years ; the  older  the  mcar,  tho  greater 
the  delicacy  to  the  taste  of  a Uhuli.  Tho  princif)nl  food  <.f  the 
Ldhuli  is  buck-wheat,  boiled  whoD  and  eaten  as  gruel,  or  roasted 
and  made  into  flour,  which  i'^  then  baked  into  cakes  or  mixed  witli 
chang  beer,  and  formed  into  dumplings. 

The  Buddhists,  half-Buddhists,  Lohars,  and  Shipis  always  eat  any 
sheep  or  goats  which  have  died  from  fatigue  or  disease,  and  some  ot 
thein  eat  also  calves,  oxen  or  yaks  which  have  been  killed  by  a fall 
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from  rocks  or  otherwise,  but  this  is  done  secretly.  When  at  Keylang 
a calf  happens  to  die  in  the  morning,  it  remains  where  it  fell  the  whole 
day,  nobody  touching  it,  but  the  dead  body  certainly  disappears  during 
the  night,  and  many  bones,  especially  during  winter,  of  such  animals 
may  be  seen  lying  about  near  tlie  villages,  but  dead  asses  and  ponies 
are  only  left  to  the  eagles  and  foxes.  Slaughtering  yaks  during  winter 
is  still  practised  at  some  villages  above  Keylang,  but  it  is  done  veiy 
secretly,  and  nobody  will  acknowledge  the  fact.  There  is  a small 
temple  with  the  image  of  a Ihn  near  Yanample.  Every  thiid  year  a 
yak  is  sacrificed  there,  the  victim  being  supplied  in  turn  by  all  the 
hothis  of  Lahul.  This  custom  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Kullu  Rajas 
who  (as  the  god  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Dungri  temple 
near  Manali  in  Kullu)  ordered  that  one  buffalo  was  to  be  offered  (as  at 
Dungri)  every  third  year.  Since  Lfi^hul  has  become  British  territory, 
yaks  have  taken  the  place  of  buffaloes.  The  Sliipis  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrificed  yak. 

Wheaten  flour  is  generally  eaten  in  Lahul.  Butter  and  butter  milk 
are  regular  articles  of  diet  in  both  countries.  Chang,  a kind  of  beer 
brewed  from  rice  and  barley,  is  drunk  generally,  and  tea  and  a kind  of 
whisky  by  those  who  can  afford  it. 

In  Lahul  the  houses  are  smaller  than  they  are  in  Spiti,  and  less  care 
and  taste  are  expended  in  building  and  adorning  them.  Ordinarily  the 
upper  storey  consists  of  an  interior  or  winter  room,  an  outer  or  summer 
room,  and  a verandah  room  open  on  the  fourth  side.  In  this  verandah 
stands  the  loom,  inside  will  be  found  large  corn  chests  made  of  slate  set 
in  wooden  frames,  large  stone  bowls  from  Iskardu,  iron  cauldrons,  and 
cooking  pots,  an  iron  tripod  or  pot  stand,  some  wooden  dishes,  and  a 
few  earthen  pots  from  Kullu.  Many  pack-saddles  for  sheep  and  goats 
are  strewed  about,  and  a few  blankets  and  thick  sheep-skin  coats  hang 
on  the  walls.  Small  holes  in  the  wall  serve  the  purpose  both  of 
windows  and  chimneys:  bedsteads  are  unknown.  Grass  is  stacked 
on  the  roof,  and  wood  for  fuel  inside.  This  is  a fair  description  of 
a house  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Lahul  ; in  the  lower  villages  the  rooms 
are  larger  and  better  ventilated.  In  Garfi,  many  of  the  houses  are 
built  together  in  one  block  with  connecting  passages  by  which  com- 
munication is  kept  up  iu  the  winter  without  going  out,  which,  when 
the  snow  is  very  deep,  may  be  scarcely  possible.  Making  thread  is 
the  chief  occupation  in  winter ; on  fine  days  the  loom  is  brought  out, 
and  some  weaving  is  done.  Both  men  and  women  work  the  loom  in 
Ldhul. 

In  Ldhul  the  dress  of  the  men  is  much  the  same  as  that  worn  in 
Kullu,  the  Only  difference  being  that  the  coat  is  longer  and  of  thicker 
and  darker  cloth,  and  that  trousers  are  always  worn,  the  women,  on 
the  other  hana,  dress  like  those  of  Spiti  (see  under  Tibetan),  except 
that  straw  sandals  replace  the  long  boots.  It  is  not  easy  at  first  to 

distinguish  a Ld,hu!i  nun,  if  young,  from  a lad,  as  they  shave  their  heads 
and  dress  like  men. 


Ancient  belief  in  Lahul. 

Without  doubt  there  existed  a very  low  kind  of  religion  in  Mml 
before  Budlnsm  got  bold  ot  the  people,  and  the  latter  has  not  been 
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able  to  suppress  it  entirely.  The  early  religion  of  Ldhul  is  still  known 
under  the  name  of  ‘ Lung-pachhoi/  that  is,  ‘the  religion  of  the  valley.’ 
Wheti  it  was  flourisliing  many  bloody,  and  even  human,  sacrifices  seem 
to  have  been  regularly  offered  up  to  certain  Ihd,  gods  or  evil  spirits 
residing  in  or  near  old  pencil-cedar  trees,  caves,  etc.  This  cruel  custom 
disappeared  gradually  after  the  doctrine  of  the  Buddhists  had  influ- 
enced for  a time  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  is  a story  which  I 
shall  relate,  as  it  seems  to  show  that  this  was  the  case.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kyelang  a large  dry  pencil-cedar  was  standing  till  last  year, 
when  we  felled  it  for  fire-wood  : the  story  goes  that  before  this  tree,  in 
ancient  times,  a child  of  8 years  old  was  anoually  sacrificed  to  make  the 
spirit  who  resided  in  it  well-disposed  towards  Wie  inhabitants  of  Kyelang. 
The  children  seem  to  have  been  supplied  in  turn  by  the  different 
families  of  the  village.  It  happened  one  year  to  be  a widow  who  had 
to  give  up  an  old  child  of  the  required  age  of  eight  years.  The  day 
before  her  only  one  was  to  be  taken  from  her  she  was  crying  loudly, 
when  a travelling  lama  from  Tibet  met  her,  and  asked  the  cause  of  her 
distress.  Having  heard  her  story  \}\q  Idma  said:  ‘Well,  I will  go 
instead  of  your  child.’  He  did  so  but  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  killed: 
‘ the  spirit  must  kill  me  himself  if  he  wants  human  flesh,’  said  he,  so 
saying  he  sat  himself  down  before  the  tree  and  waited  for  a long  time  ; 
but  as  the  demon  made  no  attack  on  him,  he  became  angry,  took  down 
from  the  tree  the  signs  and  eflSgies,  and  threw  them  into  the  Bhaga  river, 
telling  the  people  npt  to  saciilice  any  more  human  beings,  which  advice 
was  followed  from  that  time  forward.  The  demon  fled  and  settled  on 
the  top  of  the  Koko  pass,  where  it  still  dwells  under  the  name  of  the 
Kyelang  Ihd  or  god  of  Kyelang,  getting  uow  only  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a sheep  supplied  by  the  shepherds.  In  the  time  when  the  Lung- 
pachhoi  was  the  only  religion  that  existed  in  the  valley,  there  were 
doubtless  more  places  in  Ldhnl  where  human  beings  were  immolated 
to  supposed  crods  and  evil  spirits.  At  present,  near  not  a few  villages 
sheep  and  goats  are  yearly  killed  and  offered  up  (contrary  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  Buddhism)  to  evil-disposed  Ihds,  and  it  may  be  that  animals 
have  now  taken  the  place  of  men.  The  people  however  still  continue 
to  believe  in  a great  many  spirits  or  demons  known  as  Ihds,  who  are 
supposed  to  dwell  in  trees,  rocks,  or  on  the  hill  tops,  and  before  whom 
the  Buddhists  (contrary  to  their  religion)  sacrifice  sheep  and  goats.  In 
addition,  they  believe  greatly  in  witches,  sorcerers,  and  the  evil  eye, 
and  have  a host  of  other  superstitious  in  common  with  all  the  other 
Lahulis. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  nominally  Buddhism,  but  it  is  becoming 
nominally  Hinduism.  Thus  the  god  of  the  Pass  is  la-tse,  zhing-lhd 
is  the  field  god  and  lu  and  tsan  are  the  river  and  mountain  gods. 
The  lu  is  said  to  be  a ndg  or  snake  deity  and  is  worshipped  with  milk 
and  water.  His  shrine  is  usually  a spring  and  it  is  kept  clean.  Women 
do  not  worship  him.  The  pile  of  horns  (ibex)  often  seen  on  top  of  a 
house  in  Liihul  is  the  Ihd-lho  or  gods’  boundary.  A demon  commonly 
believed  in  is  Kangreta  (lit.  one-ear)  who  is  in  man’s  shape  with  one 
arm,  one  leg,  etc.  He  is  said  not  to  bo  worshipped  now  at  all. 

Expiatory  ceremonies  of  various  kinds  are  common,  the  or 

priest  (corr.  to  the  gur  of  KuUu)  being  employed,  just  as  in  Kullu  the 
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gur  {guru)  or  chela  lias  niucli  more  to  do  with  popular  religion  than  the 
Brahman,  with  whom  the  Buddhist  lama  closely  corresponds.  Thus 
the  jhivgsha  ceremony  (callo'l  in  Ivulln  hawan)  of  hiiilding  a miniature 
l.ouso  of  sticks,  filling  it  with  flour,  etc.,  and  burning  it,  is  performed 
to  avert  evil  from  a new  house,  and  sometimes  on  other  occasions. 

The  Shi  pis  seem  to  receive  the  ministrations  of  Bhot  priests  only, 
while  the  other  castes  have  various  divinities,  e.  g.,  Mahadeo  in  Patan  : 
Hirmadeyi  at  Sissu  (said  to  be  the  Kullu  Jamlu)  : Gantal  Devi  called 
Cliahja-moh  equivalent  to  Kali  Devi,  and  also  T’svl’ dag-mo= Jdn-mdlika 
or  the  lady  of  life  ; Devi  Taraso  at  Kyelang  : Buddha  Gaya:  Shakya 
Tub-ba:  Padma  Sambha,  said  to  have  come  from  Ujjain  : and  Guru 
Binboche. 

Religious  ceremonies  connected  with  agriculture. 

The  L^l'ulis  observe  certain  ceremouies  of  a religious  nature  in  con- 
nection with  the  cultivation  of  their  fields.  A lama,  who  understands  the 
astrological  books,  names  the  auspicious  day  on  which  ploughing  should 
be  commenced  [this  day  falls  always  between  the  8th  and  22nd  of 
May).  After  the  fields  have  been  ploughed  and  sown,  a procession 
goes  round  all  the  fields,  preceded  by  one  or  two  Idmds  and  two  drums, 
some  of  the  company  carrying  at  the  same  time  several  large  religious 
books  on  their  backs,  this  done,  the  whole  company  sits  down  in  the 
fields  near  the  villages  and  feasts  on  cakes  and  chang  supplied  jointly 
by  all  the  land-holder.s.  All  this  is  done  to  secure  the  sprouting  up  of 
the  seeds  sown,  after  that  the  water-course  for  irrigating  the  fields  is 
repaired,  on  which  occasion  a sheep  is  offered  up  to  the  Ihd  which  is 
supposed  to  have  special  care  of  the  water-course.  Again,  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  have  sprouted,  another  ceremony  is  performed  ; this  consists 
in  sticking  small  branches  of  the  pencil-cedar  here  and  there  in  the 
field,  and  burning  incense,  ivliile  some  members  of  the  family  sit  down, 
eat,  and  drink  a little,  and  murmur  some  prayers.  This  is  to  ensure 
that  each  grain  which  has  sprung  up  may  prosper  and  produce  many 
ears.  When  the  fields  are  nearly  ripe,  a goat  or  sheep  is  killed  in 
honor  of^the  Ihd,  in  several  villages  horse-races  are  held  at  the  same 
time.  ^ Till  the  festival  of  the  ripening  grain  has  been  celebrated,  no- 
body is  allowed  to  cut  grass  or  any  green  thing  with  a sickle  made  of 
iron,  as  in  such  case  the  field-god  would  become  angry  and  send  frost 
to  destroy  or  injure  the  harvest.  If,  therefore,  a Lfihuli  wants  grass 
before  the  harvest  sacrifice,  he  must  cut  it  with  the  sickle  made  of  the 
horn  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  or  tear  it  off  with  the  hand.  Infractions  of 
this  rule  were  formerly  severely  punished,  at  present  a fine  of  one  or 
two  rupees  suffices,  which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  jdgu'ddr  or  the 
village  headman.  I ho  iron  sickle  is  used  as  soon  as  the  harvest  has 
been  declared  to  be  commenced  by  the  performance  of  the  sacrifice. 

The  Ldhulis  of  Chamha. 

The  LilhuHs  of  Cliamba-Ulml  whicli  forms  part  of  the  P^ngi  miarat 
mclude  Brahmans,  li%uts,  Thakurs  and  Kdthis,  with'  the  follow- 

castes  are  all  en- 
is  proper 


ing  low  castes  t-Hdlis  Lohte  and  DAkis.  These  are 

dogamons.  There  are  B hots  ,n  the  Miydr  NiilA,  but  the  Lifhul 
have  no  communion  with  them. 

The  only  families  in  Chamba-Lfihul  claims n.y.  p.<'  . t 

i-ViA  of  Trilnk  A i\i  Bajput  descent  are  those 

of  the  Ban^s  of  iiilok  Ndth  and  Margraon.  The  Efin^  of  Trilok  Nfith 
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intormarries  witli  Rdu^l  families  in^the  Ravi  and  B<‘as  valleys  : the  Rjiti,! 
of  Margraon  intermaiTius  with  Thdkurs  and  RAthis  in  Llhul.  Both  of 
those  families  are  probably  of  Tibetan  origin. 

Among  the  high  castes  marriage  is  prohibited  within  three  det^roes 
of  relationship  on  either  side.  The  marriage  customs  of  the  Laliulis  are 
similar  to  those  of  Pdngi.  The  boy’s  father  goes  to  the  o-irl’s  house 
accompanied  by  a friend  and  if  an  alliance  is  arranged  he  returns  and 
pays  a rupee  to  the  girl’s  father;  this  is  called  tungrandi  or  suthri. 
There  are  two  forms  of  marriage  ; the  superior  form  being  called  bijdh. 
Sunday  and  Monday  are  regarded  as  good  days  for  a marria''-e.  On 
the  appointed  day  the  bridegroom  goes  with  his  A’iends  to  the  bride’s 
house,  where  all  are  seated,  the  bridal  pair  being  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  bride  on  the  loft.  A totii  of  aattu  is  prepared  and  the  bri<le’s 
maternal  undo  presents  a portion  to  them  with  arms  crossed,  as  in 
Pangi,  and  then  to  the  rest  of  the  assembled  company.  This  observe 
auce  is  called  marpi.  A feast  follows  with  drinking,  dancing  and  singing. 
In  the  morning  the  bride’s  parents  and  friends  present  the  awij  or 
marriage  gifts,  and  the  bridegroom  gives  the  bandha  or  ornaments 
to  tlio  bride,  one  rupee  each  to  his  father  and  motlier-in-law.  The 
bridal  party  then  returns  to  the  bridegroom’s  house,  and  at  the  door 
the  bridegroom’s  mother  meets  them  with  -dtotu  of  sattu,  a lutd  of  water, 
incense  and  a sheep.  The  wania  ceremony  is  performed  as  in  Pangi 
and  the  sheep  killed  and  given  to  ilalis.  They  then  enter  the  house 
when  the  totu  of  sattu  is  distributed  to  all,  beginning  with  the  bridal 
pair,  by  the  boy’s  maternal  uncle.  A feast  follows  wir.h  singing  and 
dancbig.  The  girl’s  parents  do  not  accompany  the  procession,  only  her 
brother  and  other  relatives — and  no  money  payment  is  made  to*  them 
on  their  departure.  The  phirauni  ceremony  \s  observed  as  in  Pdngi. 
A modified  form  of  polyandry  exists  in  Chamba-Ldhul.  At  the  time  of 
the  phirauni  the  younger  brother  of  the  bridegroom  accompanies  the 
party  and  presents  Re.  1 to  the  girl’s  mother  which  establishes  his  right 
as  a second  husband.  More  than  two  are  not  allowed.  The  custom  of 
carrying  away  the  bride  privately  is  also  common  in  Lfihul. 

Widow  remarriage,  called  topi  Idni,  is  practically  the  same  as  in 
Pdiigi.  A widow  cannot  now  be  compelled  to  marry  her  deceased  hus- 
band’s brother,  and  may  appeal  to  the  court  for  protection,  both  in 
Pangi  and  Lfihul,  if  compulsion  is  attempted.  Divorce  is  recognized 
and  usuaMy  two  or  three  respectable  persons  are  present  on  the  occasion. 
The  husband  and  wife  hold  a piece  of  thread  between  them  and 
break  it  by  pulling  in  opix>site  ilirections.  If  both  are  consenting  parties 
no  money  paymetit  is  made,  otherwise  the  payment  is  made  by  the 
party  wishing  the  divorce,  and  is  called  man. 

DeatlTobservances  are  much  the  same  as  in  Pdngi ; children  under  one 
year  and  lepers  being  buried  and  all  others  burnt  and  the  ashes  thrown 
iiito  the  Chandra  Bluiga.  For  eight  days  after  the  death  only  one  meal 
a day  is  eaten,  called  upas,  and  on  the  ninth  day  a feast  is  given  to  the 
near  relatl^'es,  which  practically  ends  the  period  of  mourning. 

Those  who  cun  afford  it  raise  monolith  slabs  {dhaj)*  and  otlier 
memorkils  to  the  (lead.  The  period  of  impurity  is  8 days  for  all  purpose.^ 

* For  sonio  ruitos  ou  lUcao  commemo ration  stones,  see  App.  II  of  Fraucke’s  Hutory  of 

Tibet, 


Festivals  in  Chciwhct  hahult 

The  only  tenure  in  Laliul  ia  called  ghdi  or  ghdri,  i.e.,  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  crop  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

The  chief  festivals  in  Chaniba-Ldhul  are  the  following 

1.  The  Brishu  on  1st  Baisc^kh,  which  is  observed  as  in  Pdngi. 

2.  The  Pori  mela  is  observed  only  in  Trilok  Nath,  and  is  accom- 

panied by  dancing  and  drinking.  Held  in  Bh^don. 

3.  The  Khaul  7)iela  observed  as  in  Pdngi. 

4.  The  Kun  mela  is  the  same  as  the  Sib  mela  in  Paiigi.  It  is  also 

called  Chiir  and  is  held  on  the  new  moon  of  Phagan.  The 
evening  ia  spent  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

5.  The  Or  r/ie/u  is  held  on  the  full  moon  of  Phagan,  in  'i’rilok 

.Nath  and  Margraon,  and  like  the  other  melas  the  chief  ac- 
companiment is  drinking  and  dancing. 

Lahul  is  the  metting  place  of  the  Aryan  and  Mongolian  races  and  the 
people  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  both,  though  the  Aryan  element 
predominates.  Their  religion  is  an  impure  Buddhism  grafted  on  the 
ancient  and  probably  aboriginal  Nag  and  Devi  worship  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  Pangi  and  is  found  as  far  up  as  the  junction  of  the 
Chandra  and  Bhagi  rivers — Chorteus,  prayer  flags,  mdni  walls  and 
other  symbols  ot  Buddhism  are  common.  The  Buddhist  temple  is 
at  Trilok  Nh,th  and  the  chief  Devi  shrine  is  that  of  Mirkula  Devi  at 
U daipur. 

Mr.  A.  H.  FranCke  thinks  that  the  original  worship  of  Trilok  Nath 
and  Mirkula  was  an  aboriginal  form  of  Shiva  and  Kdli  worship. 
"When  Buddhism  entered  the  country  Shiva  was  ideutifled  with  Ava- 
lokita,  and  the  Khli  of  Mirkula  with  Vajravardhi  who  is  still  worshipped 
there  by  the  'Tibetans. 

The  results  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland’s  measurements  of  the  L4hul 
Kanets*  went  to  show  the  population  of  the  Lahul  villages  now  contains 
very  little  unaltered  Tibetan  blood,  whilst  there  are  apparently  some 
individuals  who  uniformly  tend  towards  the  Indian  type.  The  evidence 
of  the  cephalic,  naso-inalar  and  nasal  indices,  stature  and  facial  angle, 
uniformly  points  to  the  presence  of  a large  proportion  of  Tibetan 
blood  in  the  Ldhul  Kanets,  but  no  precise  idea  of  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  Indian  to  the  'Tibetan  strain  can  be  formed  on  our 
present  data.  The  Kanets  of  Ldhul  include  a certain  number  of 
immigrant  families  from  the  Kullu  side  and  they  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  the  country  to  have  their  blood  tainted  by  intermarriage 
with  those  who  have  'Tibetan  blood. 


regretted 


Valuable  as  these  measurements  were  it  is  perhaps  to  be 
that  those  made  in  the  different  valleys,  Pattan,  Card  and  Rangloi 
weic  not  distinguished,  as  tlie  elements  in  each  valley  are  believed  t< 
vary.  'Moreover  the  possible  aboriginal  element  in  the  valleys 
especia  ly  111  the  remoter  hamlets,  cannot  be  disregarded.  It  is  nov 
established  that  thei-e  is  a Muiidari  element  in  the  language  of  Kanau 


» The  Kanets  of  Kulu  and  Lahul,  Funjab.  A Study  in 
I the  Anthropological  Inst.,  iy02. 
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and  thore  may  well  be,  in  the  population  of  the  Punjab  Himalayas,  a 
Mmida  element  which  is  represented  by  the  Mens  or  Mon  pa. 

Lak,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur,  Mont- 
gomery and  Multdn.  In  the  latter  District  they  claim  Punwdr 
origin  and  kinship  with  the  Langdhs.  Originally  ousted  from  the 
Chenab  by  the  Sikhs,  a small  number  of  Laks  are  now  settled  in  the 
Chenab  Colony.  Formerly  notorious  cattle-thieves,  they  are  now  of 
very  minor  importance. 

Lakeka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Lakha,  a sept  of  Muhammadan  Jdts  which  owns  a few  villages  in  Rajanpur 
tahsil,  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn,  and  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  Muzaffargarh. 
It  claims  kinship  with  the  Maliras,  Kurejas  and  Sdha-sumi’a  (?) 
Jdts,  and  assigns  its  origin  to  Ldkha  Lirhdni  in  the  Brahui  country 
beyond  Jacobdbdd  whence  they  migrated  under  Samdil  AH  and 
Karabir.  The  latter  was  Nawdb  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  under  the 
Kalhoras  and  his  son  Nawdb  of  Ddjil  until  expelled  by  Nasir  Khdn 
Brahui. 

Lakhanpal,  a sept  of  Rdjputs. 

LAKHARi,  a writer  or  draughtsman  : cf.  lakhwayyd. 

Lakhera,  (1)  one  of  the  principal  muhins  or  clans  of  the  Kharrals,  with  head- 
quarters at  Kot  Kamdlia*  in  Montgomery.  At  feud  with  the  Kharrals 
of  the  Upper  Rdvi  it  allied  itself  to  the  Kdthids  and  other  lower 
Rdvi  tribes.  To  this  clan  belonged  Saddatyar  Khdn,  son  of  Mahdbat 
Khdn,  a chief  who  held  some  post  at  the  Delhi  court  under  Alamgfr. 
Ilia  jagir  is  said  to  have  been  worth  Rs.  1,09,000  a year,  but  a proposal 
to  betroth  the  daughter  of  Ghdzi  Khdn,  the  eighth  Sial  chief,  to  him 
was  regarded  as  an  insult,  and  he  \vas  unable  to  protect  his  country 
against  the  Sidls  of  Jhnng  and  eventually  tho  chiefs  of  Kamdlia 
were  reduced  to  under  the  Nikkdi  Sikhs;  (2)  one  w'ho  gathers 

gum-lac. 

Lakhi,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  dound  in  Multdn. 

LAKniWAL,  a Jdt  tribe.  According  to  a confused  traditiont  the  Lakhiwdl 
claim' Bhatti  origin,  and  to  be  also  Jatus  by  family.  They  say  that 
Bhatti  and  Sandja  came  from  IMuttra  to  Ilissdr.  Samija  had  no  son, 
but  from  his  daughter  are  descended  the  Joiyas.  Some  generations 
after  Bhatti  came  Rajd  Rasdlii  who  had  two  sons  Dasal  and  Jaisal.t 
Tlie  latter  became  Rdjfi  of  Jaisahner,  but-Taisal  remained  in  Bhatti  (-dna; 
and  had  a son  named  Janrd,  who  had  several  wives  of  various  castes. 
By  them  he  had  21  sons  who  founded  a number  of  tribes  such  as  tho 
Lakhiwdl  and  Sidhu-Bardr  Jd^s  and  the  Wat^u  and  Mai  Rdjputs. 

Lakhnana,  a clan  of  the  Sidls. 

Lakhwayya,  a writer,  a drawer  of  pictures,  also  one  who  understands,  one 
who  passes  by  or  over  : cf.  lakbaki. 


* An  old  town,  re-founded  by  Kamil  Khin  Lakhera’in  the  l4th  century, 
t Recorded  by  Amin  Chand,  Hissar  Sett.  Rep.,  1875. 
j Cf,  triwiition  given  on  p.  102  supra. 
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Lakwera — Ldlbegi. 


Lakwera,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd-n, 

Lakzai,  a Patbdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Lalai,  a branch  of  the  Wazir  Pathans,  now  settled  on  the  nort]>ern  slopes 
of  the  Sufed  Koh  in  Nangrah^r.  L^ilai  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Sulaim^n,  son  of  Kakai,  and  to  have  fled  from  the  Birmil  hills  on 
account  of  a blood-feiud. 

Lalaean^,  fern,  -f,  of  Lildri,  q.  v. 

Lalare,  a section  of  Rajputs. 

Lalbegi,  a worshipper  of  Liilbeg  who  appears  to  be  also  called  Bd,ld,  Shdh, 
the  mythical  high  priest  of  the  Chuhrds  and  other  castes  of  similar 
status.  Further  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  as  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
pointed  out,*  that  Bd^ldi  Shah  is  B^lmik,  the  traditional  author  of 
the  Ramdyana,  and  if  so,  Ldlbeg  or  Bdld,  Shdh  is  merely  a Muham- 
madanised  name  and  title  for  that  Hindu  saint.  According  to  Sir 
Richard  Temple  the  legend  goes  that  Shiva  once  rubbed  his  hand  on  a 
red  stone,  Idl  hatta,  and  L^^lbeg  came  out.  Possibly  he  suggests,  Ldl- 
beg  is  a corruption  of  Ld,l  Bhikshu,  the  red  monk  ” {i.e.,  Shiva  him- 
self). Templet  also  records  a legend  which  certainly  points  to  the  earth- 
god  Shiva  as  the  prototype  of  L^lbeg.  Once  the  Prophet  with  Mihtar 
Ili^s  and  other  saints  was  sitting  in  God’s  court.  Ilifls  spat  and  ' his 
spittle  fell  on  the  prophets,  so  the  Almighty  bade  Bids  serve  as  a. 
sweeper,  but  he  begged  that  an  intercessor  for  him  might  be  born. 
Ili^s  was  then  himself  born  into  the  world  as  a sweeper,  but  lived  in 
the  hope  of  forgiveness  and  one  day  the  Great  Saint  or  Pfr  gave  him 
his  coat  to  wear.  Ili^s  placed  it  in  a pitcher  of  earth  and  when  asked 
by  the  Great  Saint  why  he  did  not  wear  it  replied  that  he  feared  to 
soil  it.  But  the  Saint  bade  him  don  it  and  come  to  him.  ilids  was 
however,  unable  to  open  the  pitcher  and  brought  it  to  the  Saint  * who 
said : “ Come  out,  Lalbeg,  quickly.”  (L^l  means  “ my  son  ”). 

From  the  pitcher  emerged  a fair  man  wearing  Idl  heg  “ red  clothes  ” 
i,e.,  hhekh.  Him  the  Saint  designated  as  the  prophet  of  the  sweepers 
and  Ili^s  took  him  home,  filled  his  hnga  for  him  and  worshipped  him. 
To  this  day  the  sweepers  fill  the  pipe  for  a religious  teacher.  Ldlbeo- 
at  once  became  invisible,  because  he  disapproved  of  Thais’  beliefs  and 
the  Saint  bade  him  do  penance  promising  that  Lalbeg  should  intercede 
for  him,  and  saying  that  in  the  first  age  the  gliatincLt  or  vessel  worship- 
ped to  represent  Ldlbeg  would  be  golden,  in  the  next  of  silver  in  the 
third  of  copper  and  in  the  fourth  of  earth,  and  so  the  Mihtars  or 
sweepers  now  worship  vessels  of  earth.J  But  another  legend  makes 
Llilbeg  the  son  of  a Mughal  woman  who  was  barren  until  at  Balmik’s 
prayer  s'-e  bore  a son.§  And  yet  a third  makes  him  the  sou  of  Shaikh 
Sarna  of  Multan.  His  mother  dedicated  him  to  Bdlmik  and  he 


even- 


Pnnjnb  Ocnsuif  Report,  1882,  § 295,  note  3. 


produced  Lalbeg:  some  on  a reed  \Vlience%,n-an"^sS^‘^ 

cowdung  {gohar),  whence  Gobar  NAtb,  and  some  was  cast  inm 

fish  who  brought  forth  Machhendar  Nath,  GorahU  NAth’s  nrecootnV^'  *^^  swallowed  by  a 
j P 586.  ^i'reccpioi. 

§ lb.  I.,  837. 
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tually  conqiiered  KAbul  and  Kashmir,  bat  he  placed  one  Sultani  on  his 
throne  and  retired  to  Thdnesar  where  Balmik’s  tomb  is  still  worshipped. 
Then  at  Delhi,  whither  Ldlbe^  wont  with  all  his  followers,  he  fou*idod 
the  religion  named  after  himself  and  divided  his  disciples  info  five  sects 
tlie  liJllbegi,  vSliaikhri,  Dumri,  Ilili  and  Hawat.  The  L.llbegi  Mihtarsof 
Tlu'mesar  and  Karnal  alfect  Bibi  Dhi^ni,  as  w'ell  as  Ljilbeg  himself 
offering  her  churls  (bracelets),  henna  and  a dori  kd  'pardndd,  or  hair 
ribbon,  but  all  that  we  know  of  Dhidni  is  that  she  was  a relative  of 
Lalbeg.*  Pundri,  mentioned  as  a daughter  of  Bdlmik,  does  not  appear 
to  be  worshipped,  nor  does  Satti  Chuhri,  his  wife.  Ldl  Guru  is  another 
name  of  Ldlbeg  and  he  is  also  cnlled  Bhangi,  which  was  a title  of  the 
rdkshasa  Aronaknrit,  Aruna  Karata,  “ the  red  crow,”  an  ancient  tribal 
deity, 

Thus  popular  mythology  pel  sists  not  only  in  distinguishing  Bdlrnik 
from  Lalbeg,  but  also  in  attributing  to  each  of  them  a family  and 
disciples.  But  one  form  of  the  myth  denies  to  Ldlbeg  any  human  or 
natural  origin  and  makes  him  but  an  emanation  of  Bfilmik.  The  latter 
used  to  sweep  Bhagwdn^s  court-room,  and  the  Almighty  gave  him  a 
dross  which  Bdlmik  buried  in  a pit.  When  asked  by  the  Almighty 
why  he  did  not  wear  it  he  went  to  tho  pit  and  found  a boy  in  the  robe. 
According  to  one  story  Billmik  protested  that  he  had  no  milk  for  the 
babe,  and  was  directed  to  go  home  and  give  it  to  the  first  animal 
which  crossed  his  path.  On  his  road  to  Earth  Bdlmik  saw  a 
hare  suckling  her  young  and  to  her  he  gave  the  child.  So  to 
this  day  no  sweeper  wdl  eat  a hare.f  But  this  version  does  not 
appear  to  be  current  in  the  Punjab,  where  it  is  said,  at  least  in 
N^bha,  that  some  Chuhr^s  do  not  eat  hare’s  flesh  because  a Chuhrsl 
once  killed  a cow’s  calf  by  accident  and  liid  ic  under  a basket.  When 
the  owner  tracked  his  calf  to  the  Chuhril’s  house  the  latter  said  that 
a hare  was  hidden  beneath  the  basket  and  when  it  was  overturned  a 
hare  was  found  insfead  of  the  dead  calf.  But  in  Gurgaon  the  Sus 
Gohar  got  of  the  Chuhr^s  is  the  only  one  which  observes  his  tabu  and 
that  only  because  the  hare  once  bore  the  name  of  that  got.  Tn  Mont- 
gomery the  Muhammadan  Chuhrils  do  not  eat  the  hare’s  flesh  if  they 
are  followers  of  the  Makhdiiin  Jalidman  of  Uch  as  that  Pir  forbade  its 

use.  Other  Chuhrds  can  eat  it. 

# 

As  already  noted  Bdlmik  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  the  Hatndy ana,  bur  one  story  is  that  there  is  another  Bdlmik  “of 
low  deo-ree  ”,  and  concerning  him  various  legends  aVe  current.  The 
most  popular  version  represents  Bdlmik  as  a great  robber,  who  was  a 
Blul.  Once  ho  attacked  tho  seven  rishis,  but  in  compliance  with  their 
remonstrances  he  asked  his  parents  to  join  him.  Their  refusal  cut 
him  to  the  quick  and  he  turned /a^fr.  A less  common  version  runs 

When  Yudisthira  had  performed  an  aswamedh  jag  and  all  present  had 
feasted,  the  bell  did  not  sound  of  its  own  accord,  as  it  should  have  done, 
to  announce  the  completion  of  the  rites.  So  it  was  thought,  that  they 
had  been  irregularly  done  or  that  some  hhagat  had  not  attended  the 
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feast.  Accordingly  Balmik  was  invited  and  when  served  by  Draupadi 
with  36  various  dishes  he  mixed  them  altogether,  which  m Draupadi  a 
eyes  stamped  him  asiudeed  one  of  low  caste.  Nevertheless  the  bell 
now  rang  and  the  rites  were  thus  duly  conipleted,  the  only  defect 
being  Draupadi’s  contempt  for  Balmik,  which  she  was  exhorted  to 
forget,* 

According  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  Mbeg  is  represented  by  a red 
pennon  on  a red  pole,  while  Bdlmik^s  insignia  is  a broom  of  peaoock’a 
feathers  at  the  end  of  a bamboo.  Both  are  carried  in  procession  attend- 
ed by  dholaks  or  drums. 

Pir  Chhata  is  also  said  to  be  an  ancestor  of  the  Chuhr^s  who  gained 
sanctity  by  removing  a cow’s  carcase  when  no  one  else  would  do  so, 
but  he  is  doubtless  identical  with  Balmik  of  whom  a similar  legend  is 
told.  Once  a man  bade  his  youngest  son  remove  a dead  cow,  but  he 
refused.  Each  son  in  turn  refused  also,  until  he  came  to  the  eldest  of 
his  four  sons,  Bdlmik,  who  obeyed  his  father  in  spite  of  his  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  low-caste  Hatid,ras  to  remove  dead  cattle. 
His  father’s  promise  to  re-admit  him  into  the  family  was  not  fulfilled 
and  his  descendants  too  became  known  as  Hatiaras.  , 

With  the  cult  of  Bdlmik  is  associated,  round  about  Amritsar,  that 
of  Midn  Siura,  himself  a Chuhr^,  who  became  a devotee.  Once  Qazi 
Ddnd  tested  his  powers  by  making  him  sit  on  a sheet  spread 
over  the  mouth  of  a well  and  say  his  prayers.  1'he  Qdzi  expected  to 
see  him  fall  into  the  well,  but  he  did  not,  and  whenever  he  cooked  the 
flesh  of  a cat  or  a dog  for  his  food  and  began  to  eat  it  the  animal 
came  to  life  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The  Chuhnis  perform  a jag  in  his 
honour  and  that  of  Balmik  and  give  alms  in  the  names  of  both  those 
saints. 

In  Sirmur  Btilmik  has  a makdn,  j)akka  or  kachha,  in  front  of  which 
is  lighted  a fire  and  on  this  glii  is  poured.  The  offerings  made  to  it  are 
given  to  Bhangi  faqirs,  who  are  recruited  from  the  Chuhras.  The 
Bhlmikis  hold  themselves  aloof  from  other  Cluilird;  groups  such  as 
the  Bhalla  or  Dhankta,  Rawat,  Halad,  Daung,  Dhdnak,  Megh  and 
Ileri,  and  do  not  marry  with  them.  In  inarriage  four  gots  are 
avoided  and  the  wedding  is  solemnised  by  a guru  of  their  own 
called  a Meora,  but  a Chhaman  or  Jhaman  is  also  said  to  fulfil  the 
functions  of  a Braliman  and  conduct  the  seven  'pheras. 

The  Ltllbegi  thus  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Bi'ilmiki,  though 
many  accounts  treat  them  as  distinct.f  In  what  they  may  differ 
does  not  however  appear.  The  Lhlbegi  certainly  seems  to  be 


In 
sanki 

portion  ^ ^ - 

only  2l  sounds  are  heard  instead  of  3. 

t E.p.  in  Sirmur  the  Bdlmib's  are  said  to  worship  Bdlmfk  hiu  i • 

State  the  Balimkis  are  said  to  marry  on  equal  terms  with  the  Aiazbis  ^ Ip  th  s 
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superior  to  and  distinct  from  the  Dhiiuak,*  and  followers  of  Bdlmik  do 
not  eat  food  touched  by  a Dlidnak. 

The  Ldlbogis  of  the  Siirsud  got  are  said  to  bo  the  original  inhabitants 
of  iiewari,  and  besides  Lalbeg  they  affect  the  Devi.  Early  marrla«^e 
IS  the  1 ule  8^d  the  weddiii^  i itcs  are  performed  by  a Brahman.  Never- 
theless the  Sdrsud,  though  they  observe  Hindu  customs,  bury  their 
dead,  because,  they  say,  their  ancestors  once  worshipped  the  goddess 
Bai. 

The  Hindu  Chuhras  in  Sirmur  appear  to  be  mainly  Balinikis,  They  arc  dinded  into  the 
following  septs : — 

Dhalla  or  Dhaukta,  Ilawat,  Haled,  Uauiig,  Dhanak,  Megh,  llari,  ilazbi,  Balniiki,  of  which 
the  latter  are  found  in  Nahan  tahsil.  Four  gots  arc  avoided  in  iiuiniagc.  Weddings  are 
solemnised  by  their  own  j/uriis,  who  form  a distinct,  I.C.,  P/ii'rfca  called  Meora,  resembling 
the  pddhuH  of  the  Hindus,  but  are  said  to  take  food  {kachchi  roii  and  pakki)  and  water 
from  all  Chuhras.  Tlio  Balmiki's  and  Mazbis  intermarry  on  equal  terms.  Balmik  and  Gurii 
Uiim  Kai  are  worshipped,  but  not  Lalbeg.  Balmik  has  a makdn  {pukka  or  kachcha)  in 
front  of  wliich  a fire  is  lighted,  and  on  this  ghi  is  poured.  Offerings  made  to  it  are  given 
to  Bhangi/ugtVs  who  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Chuhids.  The  Balmikis  do  not  marry, 
eat  or  drink  with  the  other  groups,  as  they  regard  them  as  inferior.  At  weddings  the 
chhaman  fulfills  the  functions  of  a Brahman,  and  conducts  the  7 pheras.  Girls,  or  sdd/wn 
of  their  own,  are  fed  in  lieu  of  Brahmans,  If  a Bhangi  marrj'  a woman  of  another  caste  he 
is  fined,  but  his  children  are  regarded  as  legitimate.  The  dead  are  both  burnt  or  buried,  ac- 
cording to  the  means  of  the  family,  burial  being  cheaper.  Daughters  may  inherit  in  default 
of  sons,  if  their  father  bequeaths  or  gives  his  property  to  them.  A wife  can  be  divorced 
but  a panchdyat  can  award  her  maintenance.  In  Nahan  town  each  mohalla  (and  there  are 
seven)  has  its  punch.  A chaudhri  is  appointed  by  the  State  and  he  nominates  the  punch. 

In  Paonta  tahsil  the  Chuhras  do  not  intermarry  with  the  Char.gars.  They  have  their 
own  Brahmans  who  solemnise  marriages.  The  latter  do  not  drink  water  from  the  hands 
of,  or  accept  food  from,  the  Chuhras,  but  they  may  take  dita  and  ddl  and  cook  it  for  them- 
selves. Any  man  can  enter  the  Chuhra  caste.  Ho  is  struck  five  times  on  the  waist  with  a 
broom  in  the  name  of  Balmik  and  made  to  pay  a fine.  Then  the  Chuhras  cat  with  him  and 
ho  is  free  of  the  caste. 

Funeral  ceremonies. 

They  carry  their  dead  on  a bier.  On  a place  midway  between  their  house  and  the 
burial  ground  they  place  the  bier  and  offer  pi  »Kia  (e)  or  funeral  cakes  to  the  manes  of  the 
dead,  'i  he  bier  is  then  carried  to  the  burial  ground  where  a grave  is  dug  and  the  dead 
body  is  laid  in  it  with  its  face  turned  towards  the  Gflnges.  The  grave  is  then  filled  up  and 
in  the  way  everybody  breaks  a straw.  Some  say  that  this  means  that  all  connections  with 
the  deceased  are  now  broken  up.  On  the  third  day  all  persons  who  carried  ih:  bier  aie 
feasted.  If  the  party  be  a rich  man,  the  whole  burddri  is  fed. 

The  Lalbegi  may  be  regarded  as  a llinduised  Chuhra,  just  as  the  Mazbi  or  Rangrela  is  a 
Sikh  convert,  and  the  ilu-salli,  Ilalalkhor  or  KuUua  a Chuhra  convert  to  Islam. 

The  Chuhras  have  Br>ihmaus  of  their  own,  who  do  not,  however,  w'ork  as  Chuhras,  but 
live  on  the  gifts  and  fees  paid  to  them  by  their  patrons.  These  Hrahmiuis  do  not  e.'it 
food  cooked  by  Chuhras,  or  smoke  with  them  (except  in  Kangra  where,  it  is  said,  tliey  do 
smoke  with  Chuhras)  ; though  they  do  not  avoid  contact  [chhdt)  with  them  like  other 
Brahmans.  These  Brahmsua  marry  among  themselves  and  burn  their  dead.  Their  gotra 
is  said  to  bo  Ratn  Bhardwaji  and  they  wear  rosaries  of  rudrdksh  beads  and  the  tiku  on 
their  foreheads  like  regular  Brahmans.  Once  a year  the  Brahman  guru  celebrates  a 
bhanddra  or  feast  at  wtiich  all  the  sweepers  assemble  and  offer  him  gifts  in  cash  or  kind. 


* An  account  from 
passion  for  her  son. 
same  account  assigns  55  gots 
z Dibla. 

Dhanak  pofs  ],vtka7.‘ 

C Dagal. 

C Parcha. 
BAlmiki  gots  j Dumra. 

CChauhan 


f Chhapparbaud 
Sausi  gots  \ Punna. 

C,  Dadri, 

( Jhunjhat. 

Lalbegi  gots  ^ Kangre. 

CBdth. 


Karual  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Dhanaks  to  a woman’s  incestuous 
Balmik  declared  the  pair  impure  and  named  them  Dhanak.  The 
to  the  Chuhras  thus  : — 

( Kalyuni. 

Sultani  gots  j Bignar. 

( Barasbal, 
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. , , „ , c on  ?n  friir^aon  they  boast  their  own  Nais, 

As  the  Chuhris  have  Brahmans  of  their  own,  bo  J own, 


their  Own,  who  live 
functions  is  to  recite  geuealOKiea  at  their 
rations  but  not  cooked  food  for  their 


and  in  that  District  and  in  Gujrat  they  arc  said  to  have 
in  Delhi,  although  one  of  the  Chuhra  s own  fi 
patrons’  weddings.  These  Mirasis  receive 

Lal  Dabi.— a sect  o£  Musalmtos  who  approach  to  Hinduism.  It  was  founded 
bv  Llil  Dds,  a Meo  of  Alwar,  who  though  like  all  Meos  a Musalmin 
by  faith,  followed,  again  like  all  Meos,  Hindu  observances.  He  was 
born  about  1540  A.D.,  and  the  account  of  his  life  and  teachings  which 
follows  is  taken  from  Powlett’s  Gazetteer  of  Alwar,  pi^.  53  ei  seq.  Ihe 
devotees  of  the  sect  are  called  Sddhs.  The  worship  conasts  largely 
of  repeating  the  name  of  Ram,  and  biinday  i8  their  high-day.  Ye 
Lal  Das  was  a Musalmdn,  is  considered  to  be  a Pir,  and  the  greater 
number  of  his  followers^  in  the  Mewat  proper  at  least,  are 
Musalman  Meos,  though  on  the  Punjab  border,^  where  the  spread  of 
education  has  made  the  Meos  better  Muhammacians,  the  LcLl  Dasis  are 
usually  Dindu  lianias  and  carpenteis. 

Lal  Das  lived  many  years  at  Dhaoli  Dhab,  and  used  to  wander  over  the  hills  behind 
Alwar  and  into  the  fort  in  search  of  sticks,  by  selling  which  he  got  his  living.  At  length 
he  began  to  work  miracles.  An  excited  elephant  stopped  in  full  career  and  saluted  him, 
•xiid  a Musalman  saint,  one  Chishti  Gadan,  of  Tijdra,  found  him  standing  in  the  air  in 
meditation.  'i  he  Musalman  conversed  with  Lal  Das,  and  discovering  his  piety  and  unworld- 
liness enjoined  him  to  teach  both  Hindus  and  Musalmaiis.  After  this  Lal  Das  went  and 
lived  at  Bandoli,  16  miles  north-east  of  Alwar,  in  the  Kamgarh  ^argana.  There  ‘belaboured 
for  his  own  support  and  the  good  of  others.’  He  lived  on  ttie  top  of  a hill,  and  went  through 
frreat  austerities  in  the  hottest  weather,  was  safe  from  snake  and  from  tiger  , and  cured 
?be  sick.  Disciples  of  all  castes  collected  round  him,  and  one,  an  oilman,  received  from  him 
miraculous  power,  which  he  used  to  expose  an  adulteress  before  an  assembly.  For  this 
Lal  Das  reproved  him,  and  eventually  resumed  his  gift.  Lai  Das  prayed  that  he  might 
be  relieved  of  all  his  false  disciples,  so  persecution  from  a Mughal  official  began,  and  they 
all  fell  away.  It  arose  from  Lal  Das  ’ having  caused  the  death  of  a Mughal  who  had  laid 
hands  on  another  man’s  wife,  and  with  his  true  followers  he  was  carried  to  Bahadarpur,  afew 
miles  ofE.  The  Muhammadan /a 'ijddr  of  Bahadarpur  expressed  surprise  at  his  being  followed 
by  both  Hindus  and  Musalmans,  and  asked  him  what  he  was.  Lal  Das  replied  that  the 
question  was  a foolish  one— what  he  was  in  truth  he  knew  not,  but  he  got  his  garment,  the 
flesh,  in  a Meo’s  house.  The/aiydur  demanded  Rs.  5 apiece  from  the  party  as  the  price  of 
releasing  them,  but  they  would  pay  nothing,  and  then  thefaujdd*  gave  them  water  from  a 
poisonous  well,  the  only  result  of  which  was  that  the  well  became  sweet,  and  was  known 
afterwards  as  ‘ the  sugar  well.’  On  another  occasion  Lal  Das  was  assaulted  by  Mughals, 
and  called  to  his  protection  angels,  who  slew  14  of  them,  but  his  followers,  thinking  that 
anger  was  derogatory  to  Lal  Das,  spread  a report  that  they  had  killed  the  Mughals,  and 
that  Lal  Das  had  shown  no  anger.  L41  Das  left  Bandoli,  and  resided  at  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Todi,  now  in  Gurgaon,  on  the  Alwar  border,  where,  being  persecuted,  he  went 
away.  At  Naroli  the  people  refused  him  water,  whereupon  their  wells  dried  up.  At 
Rasgan,  in  Ramgarh,  he  was  well  received,  and  Uhere  he  remained  a while,  “ repeating  God’s 
name,  and  teaching  disciples  the  way.”  Lal  Das.  thcwgh  at  times  he  is  said  to  have  practised 
the  severest  asceticism,  had  not  led  a life  of  celibacy.  He  had  a daughter,  named  Sarupa, 
who  could  work  miracles.  One  day  he  told  that  greatness  and  wonder-working  even  were 
vanity,  they,  too,  pass  away  like  the  wind,  purity  and  gentleness  alone  were  availing. 
Ihose  who  possessed  would  attain  to  peace  in  heav'en  (Hur  he  lok),  and  no  more  be  subject 
to  birth  and  death  Lal  Das^s  son,  Paliara,  too,  was  a mu-acle\vorker-^ffieLings  on^^^^^^ 
and  on  Lal  Das  s brothers,  Sher  Khan  and  Ghaus  Khan.  These  all  had  hope  in  God 
(Harji)  alone,  and  m no  other  Deo.  A voice  in  a mosque  ( ? Harmandir),  where  Lal  D4s 
had  gone,  foretold  the  birth  to  him  of  a son  who  was  to  be  a polar  star  (Qutb),  and  would 
succeed  the  works  of  many  births.  Lal  Uas  received  the  announcement  with  one  word, 

Bhala.  A fevynoiiths  afleL  daughter  was  born  to  him,  who  died 

directly.  Lal  Das  felt  uo  giicf,  for  God-worshippers  (Harbhaotan'i  -iro  -ilw’ivs  invrnl 
Soon  after  God  spoke  to  him  again  of  the  Qutb.  Lal  Das  manifesred  no  hurrV  anxictv' 
A second  daughter  was  born.  Lal  Das  said,  “ 1 have  faith  in  God  ” . ^ ' 

At  lengU.  u boy,  utlc;  18  mooU..;  prognoucy',  ,v„»  boro  Th“  cl,M  1 vSl  b ,l  "s  a-m  T,  ( 

he  Spoke  and  reproached  Ins  mother  for  not  showing  him  his  litlKoi-  i -i  i!-  ^ 

and  spoke  to  him,  whereupon  the  child  died  satisfied.  A fffithfffi  'L 

the  corpse,  and  his  sister  Sarupa  besought  her  father  to  coirmemoratfhim  W f The 

Child’s  body  was  taken  towards  Bandolx  Cwhere.  apparently,  the  Jant  daughrs  ^ bSn 


Vol.  Ill,  Page  25,  insert  : — 

Lali  Shah,  a sect  of  faqirs.*  They  are  dressed  in  rags  with  a number 
of  bells  stitched  on  to  the  ankles  or  round  their  waists.  They  carry  a 
karara  or  thonged  whip  in  one  hand  and  a bogging  bowl  in  another. 

They  usually  beg  of  women,  using  the  following  verses  : — 

(1)  Mai,  de  Lali  nun  manni, 

Teri  nuh  dve  lammi  ! 

Mother,  give  the  Ldli  a loaf. 

And  you  will  have  a tall  (handsome)  daughter-in-law, 

(2)  Mai,  de  Lali  nun  did, 

Tainun  kadi  na  dve  ghdta  / 

Mother,  give  the  Ldli  flour, 

And  you  will  never  come  to  want  ! 

(3)  Mai,  de  Lali  nun  loi, 

Tainun  kadi  na  dukhdve  koi  ! 

Mother,  give  the  Ldli  a blanket, 

And  no  one  shall  ever  trouble  you  ! 

(4)  Mai,  de  Lali  nun  dohni, 

Teri  nuh  dve  sohni  ! 

Mother,  give  the  Ldli  a cup  of  milk, 

And  your  daughter-in-law  shall  be  lovely  I 

(5)  Mdi,  de  Ldli  niin  doain, 

Teri  jimin,t  majhin,  gain  ! 

Mother,  give  the  Ldli  prayers,  * 

And  you^  shall  have  lands  and  buffaloes  and  cows  I 


* P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 246. 

I This  should  read  : — 

Tevi  jiu'ati  majhin  gain 


: — ‘ And  your  buffaloes  and  cows  shall  live  long  ! ’ 
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^ interred).  A deep  stream  was  in  the  way,  but,  as  Sarupa  walked  forward,  a dry  path 
appeared,  and  the  little  corpse  was  carried  to  Bandoli,  where  a danjdh  was  estaULhed 
which  has  still  a great  reputation.  It  was  reported  to  Sahib  Ilukm,  Mughal  governor  of 
Tijara,  that  L41  Das  didnot  pray  as  a Musalman,  nor  perform  ablutions,  nor  call  on  the 
prophet,  but  that  he  taught  Hindus  and  Musalmiins  the  same  doctrine.  The  hakim  sent  for 
Lai  D4s,  who  received  the  messengers  kindly,  and  accompanied  them  with  12  disciples 
Avho  refused  to  leave  him.  A vicious  horse  which  he  had  to  ride  became  quiet  in  hi  • 
hands,  and  a fawn  which  one  of  the  Musalinins  killed,  and  compelled  Lai  Das  to  carrv, 
came  to  life.  The  Tijara  hakim  treated  Lai  Das  kindly.  Jlut  he  offered  him  meat,  saying 
that  it  was  Musalman  food,  and  that  ho  who  was  a Musalman  and  ate  as  such  was  in  the 
path  of  God.  Lai  Das  replied,  “ Love  God.  God  is  one  and  separate  from  ad.  There  i 
one  path  for  Hindu  and  Turk,  by  which  they  come  and  go.  Whoever  kills  anotlier  cuts  his 
own  throat,  for  the  murdered  is  avenged  by  God’s  casting  the  r.urderer  into  licll.  Let  mo 
be  shown  l ow  to  escape  before  the  judgment-seat,  where  God  himself  will  do  justice. 
The  good  keep  in  mind  the  fear  of  that  day.”  Lai  Das  then  took  the  food  into  his  hand, 
and  the  meat  turned  to  fmo  rice,  Lai  Das  anti  his  12  followers  were  then  confined  under  a 
guard  for  the  night,  but  without  severity.  They  all  vanished,  and  the  guard  was  imprisoned 
for  letting  them  go,  on  which  they  all  appeared  again  in  the  jail.  Sahib  Ilukm.  the  hakim, 
had  a beloved  daughter  who  was  tormented  by  a witch,  and  the  nacromancers  (JMuyirti) 
could  do  nothing  to  relieve  her,  and  Qazis  and  Maulavis  could  not  exercise  the  evil  spirit. 
Her  mother  appealed  to  i.al  Das,  and  he  went  to  the  girl  who  immediately  began  to  kiss  his 
feet,  and  the  demon  (jtn)  having  left  the  girl,  appeared  before  Lai  Das  and  declared  his 
submission.  In  Maujpur  (Lachmangurh  panjutia)  was  a holy  man,  Mansukha  by  name,  and 
a Malli  by  caste,  who  loved  God  with  a true  love  (sac/i/ii  prt'f),  and  gave  much  in  alms. 
He  believed  in  Lai  Das,  but  his  wife  disparaged  him  because  he  worked  no  miracles  and 
because  he  could  not  avoid  being  carried  off  to  Tijara.  Mansukha  said  that  Lai  Das  knew 
the  thoughts  of  men.  On  his  going  shortly  after  to  pay  his  respects,  L«1  Das  received 
him  badly  on  account  of  his  unbelieving  wife.  Jlansukha  was  going  sorrowfully  away. 
Liil  Dins,  how'ever,  forgave  him,  and  called  him  back  and  comforted  him,  just  as  a mother 
lakes  into  her  arms  and  consoles  a child  whom  she  has  corrected 

,\n  Agra  merchant  was  shipwrecKed.  He  asked  for  a<lvico.  Some  said  one  thing,  some 
another,  but  ho  remembered  Lai  Das  and  called  on  him,  jiromising  him  a litlic  if  his  goods 
were  saved.  Lai  Das  heard  the  prayer  of  the  distant  merchant,  and  showed  miotion.  The 
goods  were  saved.  However,  Lai  Das  refused  his  thank-oll’ering,  as  he  had  no  need  of 
wealth,  but  told  him  to  give  it  to  Vishnu  uddhs. 

A Kayath  of  Agra,  of  great  wealth  and  of  high  position,  was  alllictcd  by  lepros^y  or  some 
foul  skin  disease,  which  made  life  a burdeji  to  him.  Hearing  of  Lai  Das’s  goodness  to  the 
shipwrecked  merchant,  he  went  to  him  at  the  full  moon,  Ldl  Das’s  chief  day  of  reception. 
The  saint  told  the  Kayath  to  give  all  his  goods  in  charity  and  abandon  the  world.  In 
token  of  his  having  for.saken  all  pride  and  wordliness,  he  was  to  blacken  his  face,  mount  a 
donkey,  ami  hang  a gourd  on  his  back.  He  obeyed,  and  on  his  subsequently  bathing  at  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  at  Allahabad,  his  body  became  as  pure  as  gold. 

Various  other  miracles  of  the  same  typo  arc  relatcHl  in  the  account  of  Lai  Das,  who 
prevents  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  predicts  the  famine  of  S.  feeds  NAga  Clriran  Das  of 

Mathura,  who  comes  to  him  with  70o  followers.  The  Meos  having  carried  off  hi.s  buffaloes, 
J,al  Das  prophesied  that  the  Mewat  should  belong  to  the  Kachwaha.s  and  their  chief  Jai 
Singh.  Before  his  death,  Lai  Das  having  met  with  one  Thakuria  of  Chajuii,  who  main- 
tained himself  and  fed  others  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  own  labour,  and  was  blessed  by 
God  with  the  necessary  virtues,  wished  to  appoint  him  his  successor,  but  Thtikuria  declined 
the  honour  as  being  unworthy  of  it,  and  Lai  Das  gave  him  the  choice  of  burial  alive  or 
acceptance  of  authority.  Thakuria  chose  the  former. 

Lalera,  a Muliauiinadan  Ju^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Multan. 

La  LI,  a Jfit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

LalI,  a Gu]ar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Laliana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  SliAhpur. 

Lallid,  a class  of  Muhammadan /a^iVs  who  daiico  when  they  go  to  beg  in 
houses. 

Lalli,  a tribe  of  Jtlts,  found  in  Montgomery,  where  they  are  Muhammadan 
and  classed  as  agricultural,  and  in  Gurd^spur,  where  they  are  ono  of 
the  main  Jat  gots  of  the  iSliakargarli  tahsil  and  hold  a parewa  at  Gurala 


Ldloh’^Ldmd. 


• in  October.  This  is  a special  festival  of  the  Lallis,  who  collect  consider- 
able su'ns  which  are  distributed  in  prizes  to  wrestlers,  etc.,  and  is  held 
in  honour  of  a deceased  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  But  a parevi  fair  is  also 
held  at  Goralla  in  Sialkot. 

Lalok — ‘ pass-crosser,’  in  Ldhul : see  under  Kdng'  chumpo. 

Lalota,  a sept  of  Rajputs,  found  in  iloshiarpur. 

Lalotra,  a sept  of  Rajputs  found  in  Sialkor,  and  probaWy  the  same  as  the 
Lalota.  They  are  said  to  intermarry  with  the  Bajju  Rajputs. 

Lama,  the  priest  of  the  Buddhists  in  Lahul,  Spiti  and  Kanaur.  The  word 
is  apparently  a corruption  of  Brahman,  the  Tibetan  form  being  hldma. 

One  of  the  most  peculiai-  features  of  the  lamaic  system  is  the 
hierarchy  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  teaching  of  Buddha 
included  an  elaborate  monastic  system,  but  no  priests,  for  there  was  no 
god  to  worship  or  ceremonies  to  perform,  and  no  hierarchy,  for  all  men 
were  equal.  And  till  about  A.  D.  1400  the  Idmds  or  monks  of  Tibet 
recognised  no  supreme  head  of  the  faith.  But  about  that  time  the 
abbot  of  the  Gahldan  monastery  near  Lhdsa  proclaimed  himself  the 
patriarch  of  the  ivhole  lamaic  priesthood,  and  his  successor,  of  the 
Tashi  monastery,  declared  the  grand  Idrnda  to  be  the  perpetual  re- 
incarnations of  one  of  the  Bodhisatvas  or  semi-Buddhas,  who,  as  each 
Idmd  died,  was  born  again  in  the  person  of  an  infant  that  might  bo 
known  by  the  possession  of  certain  divine  marks.  The  fifth  in  suc- 
cession founded  the  liierarchy  of  Dalai  Idmds  at  Lhrlsa  in  1640,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Tibet,  lie  assumed  the  title  of 
Dalai  L^ma,  while  the  Idmd  of  Tashi  still  continued  to  enjoy  his  former 
privileges,  and  thus  we  now  have  two  great  chairs  filled  by  a double 
series  of  incarnations.  There  is  also  a third  great  Idmd  in  Bhutan, 
known  among  the  Bhutanis  as  the  Dharma  Raja,  but  among  the 
libetans  as  Lord  of  the  World.  Below  these  three  great  Ldvids  come 
the  ordinary  monks,  who  live  for  the  most  part  in  monasteries  ruled 
by  abbots  whose  only  claim  to  precedence  one  over  another  is  derived 
from  the  importance  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside,  or 
from  the  influence  of  personal  sanctity.  They  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Drukhpa  sect,  bound  to  celibacy,  at  least  while  leading  a 
monastic  lifOi^  and  are  collectively  called  gedun,  or  clergy.  They 
consist  of  Idmds  or  full  monks  (for  the  word  means  nothing  more), 
and  aioviccs  or  neophytes.^  Ihere  are  also  convents  for  nuns,  which 
aic  very  numerous.  Iho  are  distinguishtd  by  losaries  of  IC'b 
beads,  which  they  wear  as  necklaces. 


i riuiogeniture  obtains  among  the  landholders  of  Spiti,  the  eldest  sou 
Bucccedmg  to  the  land  as  soon  as  lio  is  of  full  age,  and  the  fathei' 
ben,g  pensioned  ofl.  i he  3 ounger  sons,  as  they  grow  up,  retire  to  the 
auoestial  cell  111  tho  monastery,  where  they  supixiit  tliemselves  by  such 
nidustnes  as  can  bo  pursued  within  the  walls  et  tho  building,  and  by 
a ms  and  fees  oltei.  supplemented  by  an  allowance  from  the  eldest  son. 
It  ll.e  latter  dm  without  leaving  a son,  the  eldest  of  surviving  brothers 
who  cares  to  do  so  abandons  the  monastic  lito,  resumes  the  tironerlv 
and  becomes  the  husband  oi  the  widow  without  lurtlier  ceremony 

The  Tibetan  Wnidsare  divided  into  three  chief  sects  of  which  the  mest 
ancient  aie  tho  NihUMAi'A  or  ivyimapa,  whoso  iollowers  wear  red 
clothue-,  and  to  winch  most  of  the  lumas  of  Ladakh  beloiio-.  The  Dkagfa 
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or  Drukhpa  sect  also  wear  red  garments,  and  are  ruled  over  by  the 
Dharina  or  great  Idmd  of  Bhutan,  in  which  country  tlioy  aro'^inost 
numerous.  It  would  appear  that  the  Spiti  larndn  belong  partly  and 
tlie  Lithul  Idmda  almost  entirely  to  this  sect,  which  jiiermits  its  monks 
to  marry.  The  Gelukpa  sect  was  founded  about  A.  D.  1400  by  the 
first  great  Idmd  of  Gdldditn,  and  its  followers  are  distinguished  by 
yellow  garments,  the  sect  prevails  chiefly  in  fl’ibet,  and  both  the 
Dalai  and  the  Tashi  Idmda  belong  to  it. 

In  Spiti  the  younger  sons  of  a Inndowner,  the  younger  brothers  of  a 
KiiANQ-cniiEN-rA,  are  sent  in  childhood  to  Buddliist  monasteries  in  which 
they  spend  their  lives,  unless,  in  the  event  'of  the  Kl;ang-chhon-pa 
failing  to  beget  issue,  one  of  them  elects  to  abandon  the  monastic 
life  and  take  his  eldest  brother’s  place  in  the  family.  It  is  only 
rarely  that  the  son  of  a dutal-pa,  or  cottager,  becomes  a monk. 
It  is  also  open  to  the  eldest  sou  to  enter  a monastery,  in  which 
case  his  next  brother  will  marry  and  inherit  the  fathers’  land.  Some- 
times liowever,  the  son  of  a diital-pa  does  become  a monk.  The 
profession  is  tlms  confined  as  a rule  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  regular 
landholders,  who  take  to  it  of  necessity,  but  get  as  maintenance  the 
produce  of  a field  set  aside  as  tdo  or  da-zhing  (from  dawa,  a synonym 
for  Idma).  It  is,  however,  only  the  second  son  who  is  entitled  to  claim 
da-zhing,  and  many  do  not  take  it  from  their  elder  brothers,  but  have 
all  in  common  with  him,  including  their  income  from  begging,  funeral 
fees,  etc.*^  ’Phis  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  elder  brother,  as  a celibate 
monk’s  expenses  are  of  course  very  small.  When  there  are  more  than  two 
brothers,  thoyounger  ones,  though  they  cannot  get  da-zhing , arc  consider- 
ed entitled  to  some  subsistence  allowance  from  the  head  of  the  family,  but 
in  return  they  do  certain  kinds  of  work  for  him  in  the  summer,  during 
which  season  only  the  elder  monks  remain  in  the  monasteries.  For 
the  instance,  as  long  as  they  are  tsun-pa  or  ge-taul,  that  is,  neophytes 
nr  deacons,  and  not  gelong,  or  fully  ordained  monks  or  priests,  they 
will  carry  loads  and  do  all  field  work  except  ploughing  ; when  gelong 
they  will  cook,  feed  cattle  and  sheep,  and  do  other  domestic  services, 
but  not  carry  loads  or  cut  grass  or  wood.  But  ‘ once  a monk  always  a 
monk  ’ is  not  the  law  in  Spiti.  Supposing  the  head  of  a family  to  die 
atid  leave  a young  widow,  with  no  son  or  a son  of  tender  age  only,  then 
the  younger  brother,  if  there  is  one,  almost  always  elects  to  leave  the 
monastery,  and  thereupon  he  is  at  once  considered  his  brother’s 
widow’s  husband.  She  cannot  object,  nor  is  any  marriage  ceremony 
necessary. t If  there  was  a son  by  the  elder  brother,  ho  of  course  suc- 
ceeds when  of  full  age,  and  his  mother  and  uncle  retire  to  the  small 
house,  and  the  other  sons,  if  any,  go  into  the  monasteries  in  the  usual 
way.  t?o,  again,  if  the  head  of  the  family  has  only  daughters,  and, 
having  given  up  hope  of  getting  a son,  wishes  to  marry  one  of  his 
dano'htcrs  and  take  her  husband  into  the  h</use  as  his  son  and  heir, 

O 


* NevertlielePS  in  most  holdings  a plot  of  from  one  to  half  a khal  will  be  found  in  the 
occupation  of  the  hima  brother  or  uncle  of  tho  head  of  the  family.  It  is  plough^  and  sown 
by  the  latter,  but  the  lama  provides  the  seod  and  gets  the  whole  produce.  The  dn-zhing 
reverts  of  course  to  the  head  of  the  famih'  on  the  death  of  the  Idma. 

t The  eldest  son,  or  if  he  has  a call  to  become  a monk,  the  next  son,  who  h.as  not  turnea 
luma,  alone  goes  through  the  marriage  ceremony  wuh  the  bride.  chief  rite  at  tne 

wedding  appears  to  consist  in  making  a cake  or  vdzar,  (lit,  picture  ) of  sa  u or 
is  worshipped  and  then  thrown  away,  outside  the  hamlet  to.avert  evils. 
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it  generally  happens  that  the  younger  brother  in  the  monastery  objects, 
and  says  he  will  leave  the  priesthood  end  beget  a son.  In  such  cases 
his  vicrU  to  do  so  is  generally  allowed  : sometimes  he  will  marry  a wife 
to  himself,  and  put  his  elder  brother  in  the  small  house,  sometimes,  by 
ao-reeineiit,  he  will  cohabit  with  his  sister-in-law  in  hope  of  getting  a 
son  by  her.  A monk  who  throws  off  the  frock  in  this  way  has  to  pay  a 
fine  to  his  monastery.  Many  decline  to  become  laymen  : Sir  James 
Lyall  believed  that  this  was  a rule  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  attain- 
ed to  the  grade  of  gelong.  Where  the  ldma  brother  declines,  then  it  is 
agreed  that,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  {i.e.  Kothis  Pin  and  Sham), 
the  father  or  widow-mother  can  take  a son-in-law  to  live  in  the  house 
and  succeed  as  son  and  heir,  and  no  kinsmen  (if  there  are  any)  can 
object. 


In  Spiti  the  monks  of  Pin  are  of  the  Drukhpa,  and  not  of  the  Gelukpa 
or  celibate  class  to  which  those  of  the  other  four  monasteries,  Ki, 
Dankliar  or  Lawopi,  Tabo  and  Tang-gyut,  belong.  They  marry  in 
imitation  of  their  patron  saint  Guru  Rimboclii,  though  in  their  books 
marriage  is  not  approved  of : this  saint  founded  several  orders,  of  which 
that  to  which  the  monks  of  Pin  belong  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is 
called  Ngyangma.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  monks  live  not  in 
the  monasteries,  but  in  small  houses  in  the  villages.  Every  son  of  a 
ldma  or  monk  becomes  a huzhan,  which  is  the  name  given  to  a low 
order  of  strolling  monks  or  friars.  There  are  nineteen  families  of 
these  67iz/iaws  in  Pin  Kothi,  Sometimes  the  younger  son  of  a land- 
holder becomes  a huzhan  in  preference  to  going  into  the  monastery. 
Those  huzhans  are  a very  curious  set  of  people,  they  get  a living  by 
wandering  in  small  parties  through  all  the  neighbouring  countries, 
stopping  at  every  village,  and  acting  plays,  chanting  legends,  and 
dancing  like  whirling  dervishes,  many  also  trade  in  a small  way  by 
bartering  grain  for  salt  with  the  Tibetans,  and  then  exchanging  the 
salt  with  the  Kanaur  people  for  iron,  buck-wheat,  or  honey,  they  also 
often  undertake  to  carry  loads  for  travellers  across  the  passes,  as 
substitutes  for  the  landholders.  They  dress  much  like  other  monks, 
but,  instead  of  shaving  their  heads,  wear  their  hair  in  long  straight 
twists,  which  gives  them  a very  wild  appearance.  According  to  the 
story  told  to  Sir  James  Lyall  in  Spiti  the  huzhan  order  was  found  by 
one  Thang-thong  Gialpo  (lit.  ‘ king  of  the  desert)  under  the  following 
circumstances A certain  king  of  Lluisa  perverted  the  people  of  Tibet 
from  Buddhism  to  a new  religion  of  his  own.  He  succeeded  so  well 
that  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  the  old  faith  was  quite  forgotten,  and 
the  Om  mdni  'padme  hun,  ot  sacred  ejaculation,  quite  disused.  To  win 
back  the  people,  Psan-rezig,  the  divinity  worshipped  at  'I'rilokn^th, 
caused  an  incarnation  of  himself  to  be  born  in  a king’s  house  in  the 
person  of  Ihang-thong  Gidlpo ; the  child  grew  up  a saint  and  a 
reformei^  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  reclaim  the  people  by  books, 
and  he  thei;efore  adopted  the  dress  since  worn  by  the  huzhans,  and 
spent  his  life  m wandering  from  villasre  to  villao-P 


spent  ms  me  m wanaering  trom  village  to  village,  offering  to  amuse 
tlm  people  by  acting  miracle-plays  on  conditimi  of  theii  Repeating 
after  him  the  chorus  Om  mam  pddme  horn  whenever  it  occurred  in  the 
chants  or  recitation  In  this  way  the  people  became  again  accustomed 

to  repeat  the  sacred  sentence, their  souths  became  purified,”  and 
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the  religion  of  Buddha  revived.  There  is  something  rather  impres- 
sive about  the  performances  of  these  huzhans. 


The  lamas  of  the  various  sects  in  Spiti  have  next  to  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  burial  or  burning  of  tlie  dead,  since  those  functions  are  in  the 
hands  of  a certain  class  of  people  called  yo&a  (pronounced  joa).  This 
class  is  however  unknown  in  Upper  Kanaur,  Ldhul  and  Laddkh,  As 
Spiti  is  a woodless  country  burtMiig  is  seldom  resorted  to,  except  in 
the  case  of  a prominent  lama  who  has  departed  this  life  and  as  such 
must  be  burnt.  The  dead  are  also  buried,  sometimes  in  fields  or 
near  them,  in  places  which  belong  to  the  family,  and  sometimes  under 
rocks  : while  strangers,  poor  people  and  more  especially  children,  even 
those  of  the  well-to-do,  are  thrown  into  the  streams.  A fourth  custom, 
very  common  in  Spiti,  but  unknown  in  Flm  and  its  neighbourhood, 
is  the  rending  of  the  corpse  in  pieces,  which  afford  a welcome  meal  to 
fish  and  to  the  Lammergeiers  which  are  caWed  jajin  ov  jazas. 


A lama  especially  a Great  L;iraa,  must  always  be  careful  when  on 
his  death-bed  to  depai-t  from  this  world  in  the  posture  of  a sitting 
Buddha.  If  he  quits  it  without  assuming  that  seated  attitude  his  learn- 
ing counts  for  nothing  and  his  fame  is  lost  for  ever.  Thren  such  atti- 
tudes are  distinguishetl,  (1)  the  usual  one  in  which  the  dying  man 
cannot  see  his  feet,  (2)  that  in  which  the  soles  of  the  feet  appear  to  bo 
turned  upwards,  and  (3)  the  peculiarly  artificial  dzogsjie  skyiltrung. 

The  more  artistic  the  posture  of  a Great  Lima  at  his  demise  and  the 
longer  his  cor-pse  preserves  it,  the  higher  rises  his  reputation  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  the  people.  As  soon  as  his  body 
begins  to  lean  to  one  side  it  can  be  carried  out  and  burnt  at  the  spot 
where  the  chhodrten  or  grave-stone  has  already  been  set  up. 


All  corpses  are  said  to  be  tightly  bound  before  burial  in  the  tracts 
under  Buddhist  influence. 

The  ricrid  tying  up  of  the  body  is  due  to  a fear  of  the  rolangs  or  re- 
surrection of  the  body  in  which  a spirit  or  kobbold  enters  into  tho 
corpse.  The  vetdlas  or  corpses  temporarily  animated  by  kobbolds,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  share  the  tendency  of  dead  bodies  to  be- 
come sHff  anil  so  cannot  stoop.  Owing  to  this  belief  at  Uilsa  low 
doors  are  preferred  for  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  burial  places. 

Moreover  manifestation^  of  now  occur  generally  all  the  more 

that  the  universal  degeneracy  of  mankind  has  so  increased  in  compari- 
son with  former  times,  that  the  demons  find  ample  opportunities  to 
enter  into  living  bodies  and  men’s  virtues  are  rarely  great  enough  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  their  entry. 


The  lamas  in  Lahnl  are  generally  of  the  Kanot  caste,  though  there 
are  of  course,  cases  where  even  Id'^kurs  have  become  lamas  The 
Kanet  cuts  his  choii  as  doch  a Gosain,  and  becomes  tlm  disciple  of 
some  Uma,  and  this  may  be  even  after  marnage.  Tne  of 

Liihul  «ho  all  belong  lo  the  Dn.gpi.  orJer  may  marry.  Ilieir  sons 
bclourr  to  their  father’s  original  caste.  I.amaa  sometimes  cease  to 
belonS  to  tlie  priesthood,  allow  their  chotis  to  grow,  and  are  again 
received  as  Kaiicts.  Women  also  become  nuns  and  Itvo  in  tho 
monasteries,  where  the  morality  is  far  from  pure.  It  is  common  for 
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cases  of  seduction  to  occur,  and  then  the  abbot  imposes  a fine 
{dharmdand  chostim)  in  the  shape  of  a feast  to  the  fraternity.  It  is 
still  common  for  both  Brahmans  and  lamas  to  be  present  at  marriages 
and  funerals,  a fact  which  shows  how  intimately  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  are  connected  in  Lahul. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  Drugpa  lamas  are  married, 
possess  houses  and  fields,  and  only  live  part  of  the  winter  in  the 
monasteries.  Almost  every  house  contains  a small  family  chapel,  in 
which  Sangyas  is  the  principal  image,  it  is  furnished  also  with  a 
few  books,  and  daily  offerings  of  the  kind  already  described  are 
made. 


Lang,  a Jd,t  (agricultural)  clan,  found  in  a solid  block  in  the  centre  of  the 
Shujilbad  tahsil,  Muit/in  district,  on  the  old  banks  of  the  Beds,  where 
they  settled  in  Akbar’s  time.  They  are  also  found  in  Bahawalpur 
where  they  claim  to  be  one  of  the  four  septs  of  the  Polandars,  the  other 
three  being  the  Dalle,  Lile  and  Kanjur.  They  say  they  came  from  a 
far  country  with  Slier  Sl.dh  Sayyid  Jaldl. 

Langah,  a tribe,  classed  as  Jdt  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn,  wliere  it  is  probably 
aboriginal,  or  immigrant  from  the  eastward. 


Langah,  a tribe  of  agriculturists  in  the  Maltdn,  Muzafi^argarh,  Shdhpur, 
Montgomery  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn  districts.  They  claim  to  have 
been  originally  an  Afghdn  tribe  who  came  to  Multan  from  Sivi  and 
Dhadhar  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  eventually  settled  at  Rappri  and 
the  neighbourhood.  In  the  confusion  that  followed  the  invasion  of 
Tamerlane  Multdn  became  independent  of  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  the 
inhabitants  chose  Shaikh  Yusuf  Kureshi,  head  of  the  shrine  of  Shaikh 
Baha-ud-Din,  as  governor.  In  1445  A.D.,  Rai  Sahra,  cliief  ot  the 
Langdhs,  whose  daughter  had  been  married  to  Shaikh  Yusuf,  intro- 
duced an  armed  band  of  his  tribesmen  into  the  city  by  night,  seized 
Shaikh  Yusuf  and  sent  him  to  Delhi,  and  proclaimed  himself  king 
with  the  title  Sultitn  Qutb-ud-Din.  The  kings  of  Multan  belonging  to 
the  Langah  tribe  are  shown  below  : — 


SulUn  Qutb-ud-Uin 
Sultan  Husain  ... 
Sultin  Firoz  Shah  ■) 
Sultan  Mahmud  j 
Sultan  Husain 


1445  to  14G0. 

14G0  (extent  of  reign  not  known). 
Dates  not  known. 

1518  to  152G. 


The  dynasty  terminated  with  the  capture  of  Multdn,  after  a siege 
of  more  than  a 5 ear,  by  Shah  Hasan  Arghun,  governor  of  Sindh,  Tr. 
lo26.  lor  ten  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  massacre, 
and  most  of  the  Langahs  were  slain,  Sultfin  Husain  \vas  made  prisoner 
and  died  shortly  after.  The  Langah  dynasty  ruled  Multan  for  80  years 
during  which  time  Biloches  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  alontr 
the  from  Sitpur  to  Kot  Karor.  The  Langiihs  of  Multan  and 
Muzatiargarh  are  now  very  insignihcant  cultivators. 

Farishtah  is  the  authority  for  their  Afghan  origin,  which  is  donbtful 
to  say  the  least.  .rsada  Murad  Bakhsh  Bhutta  of  Mrdtdn  says  that 
the  Bhntta,  Langah  Klmrral,  Harral  and  Lak  are  all  Punwar  iwiputs 
by  origin.  But  the  LangAh  are  deacribod  by  Tod  as  a clan  of  the 
Chaluk  or  Solan,  tnbo  of  Agmkula  Kdjputs,  who  inhabited  Multdn 
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and  Jaisalmor  and  were  driven  out  of  the  latter  by  the  Bhatti  at  least 
700  years  ago.  It  is  also  stated  by  mirdsu  that  the  Langah,  Bhutta 
Dahar,  Shajrd  and  Naich  of  Multdn  all  sprang  from  the  5 sons  of  one 
Malhi  in  the  couplet : — 

Sagli  jihdndi  dddi,  Sodi  jihdndi  nid, 

Mahli  jai  panjputr^Dahr,  Bhutta,  Langah,  Naich,  Shajrd. 

Some  of  the  Laugahs  now  claim  Arabian  descent  and  say  that  their 
founder  came  from  Arabia  600  years  ago.  The  Langiihs  are  all 
content  to  be  styled  Ja^s,  but  in  Multan  some  of  them  are  called 
Langah  Sultani.  The  Punjab  Langah  are  riainly  confined  to  the 
lower  Indus  and  Cher:ab,  those  in  Multan  occupying  a more  or  less 
solid  block  in  Shujabad  tahsil. 

Langah,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

LA^fGANAH,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Langeah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Langeial,  a tribe  (agricultural)  classed  as  Kajput  which  inhabits  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  hdr  in  Multan.  Comparatively  recent  immigrants,  their 
mirdsi  claims  for  them  descent  from  a Brahman  of  Bikd-ner,*  but 
they  tlicmsclves  say  they  are  Quraish  from  Arabia,  and  that  they 
held  sway  for  some  time  at  Thatha  in  Sindh  under  one  Ghids-ud-Uiu 
who  from  the  lavishness  of  his  public  kitchen  [langar]  obtained  the 
title  of  Langrial.  Ghids-ud-Lin  is  said  to  have  been  a contemporary 
of  MuliKininad  of  Glior  and  to  have  gone  with  him  to  .Delhi.  There  it 
is  described  as  wandering  via  Kashmir  to  Shdhpur  and  thence  to 
Gariala  in  Jhang.  Prom  there  they  went  to  the  Kamalia  27d5a  in 
Montgomery,  but  migrated  in  Shujd  Khan’s  time  to  KHinand  in  the 
country  formerly  held  by  the  Hans.  By  nature  nomads  and  by  habit 
cattle-lifters,  the  Langrial  are  by  degrees  settling  down  to  more  stable 
and  reputable  means  of  living. 

Lapeja,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 
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Lar.- 

-The  Lars  in  Bahdwalpur  have  several  septs  : — 

i. 

\V  agejas. 

ix. 

Shaikh. 

ii. 

Sanija,  in  the  Feroza  ildqa. 

X. 

Gandia. 

iii. 

Raiueja,  in  Feroza  itself. 

xi. 

Batta. 

iv. 

Mardli-Dhan,  in  the  Jajja 

xii. 

Luifia. 

and  Naiisliahra  ildgas. 

xiii. 

Ballha. 

V. 

Aluria. 

xiv. 

Dammar. 

vi. 

Darurhi. 

XV. 

Bhela. 

vii. 

iSub-Raja. 

xvi. 

Kdsar. 

viii. 

Jhargd. 

LasPal,  a Gu]ar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 


as  con- 
moved  to 


* They  also  say  that  their  ancestor  was  a Brahman  Charan  from  BiWner  who  w 
verted  by  SuulnSamran.  They  originally  settled  in  Rawalpindi;  thence  they  m 

' L-srUWasu  15  in  dccenl  Iron, 

the  latter  turuod  Moslem.  They  settled  in  Sialkofc  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahau, 


82  Lat--*Lhdpd. 

Lat,  a Jit  clan  found  in  Ludhiana.  Its  members  do  not  cut  thejandi  tree 

at  weddings,  but  playing  witli  twigs  is  observed  on  the  site  of  their 

jathera  and  the  kangna  game  is  also  played. 

Lathar,  a Jat  got  or  tribe  which  claims  descent  from  an  ancestor  who 
migrated  from  Jaisalmer  and  married  a Jat  widow.  Ho  was  once 
attacked  and  surrounded  by  enemies  whom  he  put  to  flight  but  one  of 
them,  whom  he  had  captured,  killed  him  by  thrusting  a lathi  or  stick 
into  his  mouth,  whence  the  name  of  the  got.  It  holds  seven  villages 
in  Jiiid  tahsil.  Khera  Bhumia  is  worshipped  at  weddings. 

Lather,  a Jat  tribe  found  in  Karnal  whither  it  migrated  from  Karsaula  in 
Jmd,  a village  held  by  Lathars.  DoubtleiS  = Lathar. 

Lati,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Lau,  an  Aniin  clan  agricultural  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ladk,  a tribe  of  Ja^s.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Lalhora,  a place  of 
uncertain  locality.  They  are  found  in  the  Bawal  nizdrnat  of  Nablia. 

Lawak,  a JiU  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

Lawi,  a Giijar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Leghari,  an  important  organised  tuman  of  the  Baloch,  occupying  the 
country  from  the  Kura  pass,  which  is  the  GurclHni  northern  border,  to 
the  Sakhi  Sarwar  pass  a little  to  the  north  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  which 
divides  them  from  the  Khosa.  They  are  of  pure  Rind  origin*  and  are 
divided  into  11  clans,  the  Haddidni  (a  sub-iunian),  Bughldni,  Jogidni, 
Ramddni,  Hijbdni,  'I’dlbur,  Chandia,  Kaloi,  Ahmadani,  Bulodni,  Bat- 
wdui  and  Haibatdni,  of  whitdi  the  first  inhabit  the  hills  beyond  our 
border  and  are  not  subject  to  our  rule,  and  are,  or  were  in  1860,  noma- 
dic and  inveterate  thieves.  The  chief  belongs  to  the  Aliani  clan.  Their 
headquarters  are  at  Choti  Zei  in,  where  they  are  said  to  have  settled 
after  their  return  from  accompanying  Humdyun,  expelling  the  Ah- 
macldni  who  then  held  the  present  Leghdri  country.  They  are  also 
found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Dora  Ismdil  and  Muzaffargarh  j but 
these  outlying  settlements  own  no  allegiance  to  the  tribe.  The  Tdlbur 
dynasty  of  Sindh  belonged  to  this  tribe  and  there  is  still  a considerable 
Leghdri  colony  in  that  Province.  It  appears  probable  that  the  repre- 
sentatives ^of  several  of  the  Northern  Baloch  tribes,  which  are  now 
found  in  Sindh,  are  descended  from  people  who  wont  there  during  the 
Tdlbur  rule.  ^ ^ 

Lehbar,  cf.  Balahar. 

Lekho,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Lel,  a Jdt  clan  (agTicultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  Multdn  and  Montgomery. 
In  tho  lattor  Districts  it  is  MuliainmadaD, 

Leli,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Luapa,  one  who  lepresents  the  Ihci  or  god  and  is  inspired  to  give  oracles 
in  Ins  name  in  Kanaur.  The  rite  is  thus  described  liy  tl.o  Reveroud 
R.  bchnabel  of  the  Moravian  Mission  at  Phu  : 

‘ A small  fire  is  lighted  on  the  ground  and  a goat’s  skin  spread  in 


* But  the  Chandia  clan  is  separate,  and  the  Kaloi  and  Ualiani 


are  said  to  be  Bozdar, 
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After  the  music  of  the  drums  has  begun  a man  (the  Ihdpd)  comes 
out  of  the  circle  of  the  spectators  and  stands  with  bare  feet  on 
the  skin.  Another  places  himself  opposite  him  and,  taking  a few  burn- 
ing coals,  holds  them  close  under  liis  nose.  The  man  thus  inhales  the 
smoke  and  his  breathing  becomes  laboured,  insensibility  supervening. 
Iliseyes  begin  to  j-oll,  a sign  to  the  audience  that  the  Ihd  is  entering 
into  the  man.  Suddenly  he  hisses  like  a snake,  and  throws  off  his 
clothing  with  a jerk.  The  spectators  spring  quickly  upon  him  aud 
wrap  his  head  in  a white,  but  dirty,  cloth  and  give  him  as  a sceptre  a 
stick  wrapped  with  red  rags.  The  other  man  now  offers  murmured 
prayers  to  the  Ihd,  while  the  other,  the  Ihdpci  who  represents  the  Ihd 
turns  to  the  village  notables  and  addresses  them  with  an  affected 
voice,  in  nasal,  half  singing  tones,  lie  comjilains  that  on  a former  oc- 
casion they  only  sacrificed  a thin  he-goat,  aud  declares  that  unless 
he  gets  a fat  one  on  this  occasion,  he  will  not  bless  the  spot.  No  oue 
will  furnish  such  a goat.  A heated  debate  follows.  Every  one  pre- 
tends that  his  he-goat  is  thinner  than  his  neighbour’s.  Meanwhile 
the  Ihd  has  withdrawn,  but  the  man  representing  him  smokes  content- 
edly and  puffs  at  his  hubble-bubble  in  perfect  peace.  At  last  the  re- 
quired he-goat  is  obtained  and  as  the  Ihd  is  re-called  he  announces 
that  he  has  seen  the  good  will  of  the  vdlagers  and  will  bless  them  with- 
out the  expense  of  a sacrifice,  apparently  because  he  finds  that  his 
friends  will  have  to  provide  the  goat  and  wishes  to  spare  him  that 
sacrifice.  Oil  cakes  are  now  offered  to  the  Ihd  but  he  does  not  eat 
them.  Instead  of  so  doing  he  casts  them  away  in  all  directions  with 
many  ceremonies.  He  does  the  same  with  a small  pot  of  chdng  or 
beer.  This  completes  the  act  of  blessing,  but  peace  and  decorum  are 
not  yet  restored.  Oh  the  contrary  a veritable  pandemonium,  to  which 
the  drums  contribute,  ensues,  while  the  young  men  in  ecstasy  rave  and 
frolic  round  the  Ihd.  One  can  imagine  how  the  man  into  whom  the  Ihd 
descends  under  the  pretence  that  the  Lima’s  voice  speaks  through 
him  can  blacken  the  character  of  his  enemies,  and  he  often  does  so. 
Usually  his  remarks  only  bring  him  blows,  which  are  given  to  the  Ihd — 
not  to  him. 

Libanah,  the  form  of  Labana  current  in  Sidlko^. 

LikharI,  fern,  -an,  a writer  and  Likhwayyd,  a penman  : cj.  Lakhdri  and 
Lakhwayya. 

LilArI,  fem.  -an,  also  nildr  a dyer,  from  Ul  or  nil,  indigo.  The  Lilari  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Rangrez.  They  are  both  dyers,  and 
both  artisans  and  not  menials,  being  chiefly  found  in  the  towns.  Hut 
the  distinction  is  said  to  be  that  the  Lihiri  dyes,  as  his  name  implies,  in 
indigo  only  ; while  the  Rangrez  dyes  in  all  country  colours  except  indi- 
go and  madder,  which  last  appertains  to  the  Chhimba.  It  is  noticeable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a few  returned  as  Hindus  by  the  Native 
States,  both  of  these  castes  are  exclusively  Mnsalmdn.  The  Hindu  in- 
deed would  not  dye  in  blue,  which  is  to  him  an  abomination ; and 
madder-red  is  his  special  colour,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the 
Chhimbas,  most  of  whom  are  Hindu,  dyeing  in  that  colour  only.  In 
Peshdwar  the  Dhobi  and  Rangrez  are  said  to  be  identical.  The  Liliin 
is  often  called  Nilari,  Nirdli  or  Nilgar,  Lolari  or  Ldldri.  In  Multdn, 
putigar  is  the  term  locally  used  for  Lildri. 
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I pitched  battle.  The  defeated  party  dispersed  and  its  descendants 
are  now  found  near  the  Chendb,  while  the  other,  weakened  by  the 
strnp'e’le  migrated  to  its  present  seats,  headed  by  Lilia  Buzurg,  20 
srenmltions  ago.  This  tract  was  then  occupied  by  a tribe  of  Hdl  Jats, 
said  to  be  found  nowhere  else,  while  the  local  governor  was  an  Anand 
Khatri  of  Bhera.  The  Hdls  were  exterminated,  but  a pregnant  woman 
escaped,  and  from  her  son  the  few  families  of  Hals,  who  still  hold  land 
in  Lilla’are  said  to  be  descended.  Extensive  mounds  to  the  west  of 
Lilia*  mark  the  site  of  the  Bdl  village. 

The  Lillds  are  Sunni  Musalmans,  and  say  that  they  were  so  long 
before  their  immigration  to  India : they  deny  that  they  have  ever  had 
any  connection  with  Brahmans  as  farohits,  etc.,  and  certainly  have 
none  now.  They  have  no  special  Pir,  but  say  that  their  spiritual 
leader  is  the  successor  of  the  Pir  of  Multdn,  who  gave  them  Ghauns 
Shdh  though  the  connection  has  lapsed  with  time.  But  they  still  go 
occasionally  to  do  reverence  at  the  shrine  of  Bahdwal  Haq  at  Multdn. 
Their  birth,  marriage  and  death  customs  resemble  those  of  the  Muham- 
madans generally,  but  in  burying  the  dead  they  place  the  headstone 
at  the  head  of  the  grave  for  a male  and  at  the  feet  in  the  case  of  a 
female.  Por  some  unknown  reason,  they  never  wear  blue  pagris. 
Agriculture  is  said  to  have  been  their  original  occupation,  as  now. 

They  say  they  marry  only  in  their  own  tribe,  or  (on  equal  terms) 
with  Phaphras,  Gondals,  and  Jethals  : but  are  believed  to  marry  with 
any  tribe  that  is  considered  zaminddr,  or  Jdt,  the  two  words  meaning 
much  the  same.  Widow  remarriage  is  permitted  and  a widow  usually 
marries  her  deceased  husband’s  brother  ; she  cannot  now  be  forced  to 
do  so,  but,  they  say,  this  was  the  practice  before  British  rule. 

Lilias  eat  and  drink  with  Mirdsis,  but  draw  the  line  at  Musallis. 
Proverbially  turbulent  and  factious,  they  produce  a raiher  large  number 
of  bad  characters.^  A local  saying  charges  them  with  selling  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  then  getting  them  back  to  sell  once  more. 
Physically  they  are  well  developed,  and  seem  to  resemble  their  Awdn 
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neighbours : but  they  have  not  taken  inucli  to  service  in  the  army. 
They  are  industrious  cultivators. 

LiiiLARi,  see  under  Liidri. 

Lishari,  a Balccli  clan  (agricultural J found  in  Montgomery:  see  Labiiaru 

Lobana,  see  uuder  LabAna. 

Lobon,  see  under  Chhdzang. 

Lodha,  Lodhi,  Lodhke,  Lodh,  Loda  or  Lod,  like  the  Kachhi,  a well-known 
cultivating  caste  of  Hindustan,  found  in  the'  Punjab  chiefly  in  the 
Jumna  Districts,  though  a few  of  them  have  moved  on  westwards  to 
the  great  cantomnents.  Almost  without  exception  Hindus  the  Lodhds 
are  said  to  be  distinct  from  tlie  Lodhi  outcasts  of  Central  India  • but 
the  Lodhas  of  Delhi  would  appear  to  be  of  very  low  social  standing. 
It  is  indeed  said  that  there  are  two  distinct  castes,  the  Lodhd  and 
Lodhil.  In  Ainbtlla  the  Lod  lids  cultivate  hemp  largely  and  work  it  up 
'into  rope. 

Lodbara,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Lodhran,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Lodi,  a tribe  of  Pathdns  to  which  belong  many  of  the  septs  of  fighting 
Pawindabs.  They  belong  to  the  Mati  branch  of  the  Pa^hdns  and 
are  descended  from  Ibrdhim,  the  Lodai,  ‘ the  greatest  or  superior.’ 
Ibrdhim’s  son  Sidnai  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  Praugai  had  a son 
named  Kiiassur,  and  the  Lodis  are  thus  akin  to  the  Prdngi,  Siir  and 
Sarwdni  tribes,  as  well  as  many  others;  see  under  Ghilzai.  The  Prdngi 
and  Sur  were  ex[ielled  from  the  country  round  Tank  by  the  Luhdni 
or  Nuhdni  (themselves  a Lodi  tribe)  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 
They  are  now  found  in  very  small  numbers  in  Peshdwar  and  in 
scattered  communities  in  the  Punjab,  e.g.,  in  Amritsar,  where  they 
are  classed  as  agricultural,  and  Ambala. 

Lodikk. — Wegarded  as  a clan  of  the  Kharrals  in  Montgomery,  in  Gujrdnwdla, 
where  they  hold  36  villages,  they  are  said  to  be  of  Solar  Rajput  descent, 
and  to  have  come  from  the  Rhvi,  the  Kharral  head-quarters,  to  the 
Gujrdnwdla  bar  some  10  generations  ago,  and  led  a pastoral  and 
marauding  life  much  frequenting  the  country  near  the  Sdngla  Hill,  till 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  the  Virk  .J:its  forced  them  to  settle  down  and 
take  to  agriculture  in  early  Sikh  times,  cultivating  land  in  Hinjrd,  and 
Jag  villages.*  They  do  not  give  daughters  to  the  local  Jilt  tribes,  but 
will  take  wives  from  any  J^t  community.  Pagvand  is  the  rule  of 
inheritance,  and  adoption  is  very  common.  Lodi  their  ejxjnym,  had 
four  sons  who  founded  as  many  viuhins  or  septs,  but  of  these  only  two 
are  now  in  existence. 

Lodbah,  a tribe  of  J^ts,  which  claims  to  be  descended  from  Lodrah, 
son  of  Sukhrdm  Deo  Manhiis,  and  thus  of  Solar  KAjput  origin.  It 
was  converted  to  Isldm  under  Aurangzeb  and  is  settled  in  tahsil 
SiMkot : cf.  Lodbara. 

Lo-dukpa,  see  Dukpa. 


♦ liujfduwala  Sett.  Rep.,  18QQ-7,  p.  6. 
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Lohan,  a tribe  of  Jcto,  descended  from  an  eponym,  of  Punwd,r  R&jput  orip’n, 
belonging  to  Vikrauiajit’s  family,  and  found  in  bidlkot,  ine  Ijonan 
or  Lohain  are  also  found  in  Hiss^lr,  where  it  is  said  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  Lohdiii  was  Chula,  a bhagat  who  founded  Ndirnaund,  and  is 
now  worshipped  as  the  tribal  god  under  tho  form  of  an  oblong 
stone  in  his  shrine  there.  His  Brahmans  are  of  the  Indauria  got  and 
are  fed  on  the  1 1th  siidi  of  each  month. 

Lohar,  fern,  -r,  -an.— The  Lolu'ir  of  the  Punjab  is,  as  his  name  implies,  a 
blacksmith  pure  and  simple.  He  is  one  of  the  true  village  menials, 
receiving  customary  dues  in  the  shape  of  a share  of  the  produce,  in 
return  for  which  he  makes  and  mends  all  the  iron  implements  of 
agriculture,  the  material  being  found  by  the  husbandman.  He  is 
most  numerous  in  proportion  to  total  population  in  the  hills  and 
the  Districts  that  lie  immediately  below  them,  where  like  all  other 
artisan  castes  he  is  largely  employed  in  field  labour.  He  is  present 
in  singularly  small  numbers  in  the  Multan  division,  the  Derajat  and 
Bahdwalpur ; probably  because  men  of  other  castes  engage  in  black- 
smith’s work  in  those  parts,  or  perhaps  because  the  carpenter  and 
the  blacksmith  are  the  same.  His  social  position  is  low,  even  for  a 
menial  ; and  he  is  classed  as  an  impure  caste  in  so  far  that 
and  others  of  similar  standing  will  have  no  socual  communion  with 
him,  though  not  as  an  outcast  like  the  scavenger.  His  impurity,  like 
that  of  the  barber,  washerman,  and  dyer,  springs  solely  from  the 
nature  of  his  employment  ; perhaps  because  it  is  a dirty  one,  but  more 
probably  because  black  is  a colour  of  evil  omen,  though  on  the  other 
hand  iron  has  powerful  virtue  as  a charm  against  the  evil  eye.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  necessity  under  v^hich  he  labours  of  using 
bellows  made  of  cowhide  may  have  something  to  do  with  his  im- 
purity*. He  appears  to  follow  very  generally  the  religion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  some  34  per  cent,  of  the  Lohdrs  are  Hindu, 
about  8 per  cent.  Sikh,  and  58  per  cent.  Musalmdn.  Most  of  the 
iron-workers  in  the  Punjab  are  called  Lohars,  though  Ahangar, 
the  Persian  for  blacksmith,  Ndlband  or  farrier  and  Koftgar  are 
also  used  as  translations  nf  the  term  lohdr  or  to  denote  special 
branches  of  his  calling.  In  Peshdwar  the  ironsmith  is  called  taiidi 
kdrigar  as  distinguished  from  the  sari  hdrigar  or  carpenter.  In 
the  north  of  Sirsa,  and  probably  in  the  Central  States  of  the 
Lastern  Plains,  the  Lohdr  or  blacksmith  and  the  Khdti  or  carpenter 
are  undistinguishable,  the  same  men  doing  both  kinds  of  work  ; and  in 
many,  perhaps  in  nn  st  parts  of  the  Punjab,  the  two  intermarry  In 
Hoshidrpur  they  are  said  to  form  a single  caste  called  Lohdr-Tarkhdn, 
and  the  son  of  a blacksmith  will  often  take  to  carpentry  and  vice  versa  ; 
but  It  appears  tlmttlie  castes  were  originally  separate,  for  the  joint 
caste  IS  still  divided  into  two  sections  who  will  not  intermarry  or  even 

Dhaman,  from  dhamna  ‘ to  blow,’  and  the 
la  1 lom  ' wood.  In  Gujrdnwdla  the, same  two  sections  exist  ; 
and  they  are  the  two  great  n’arkhdn  tribps  also.  In  Karndl  a sort 
of  connection  seems  to  be  admitted,  but  the  castes  are  now  distinct. 
In  Sirsa  the  Lohdrs  may  be  divided  into  three  main  sections : the 


* Colebrooke  says  that  the  Karraak4ra  or  blacksmith  is  in  

the  polluted  tribes.  as  one 
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first,  men  of  undoubted  and  recent  and  even  Rsljput  origin  who 
have,  generally  by  reason  of  poverty,  taken  to  work  as  blacksmiths  • 
secondly  the  Suth^ir  Lohdr  or  members  of  the  Suthdr  tribe  of  carpentpr.s 
who  have  similarly  changed  their  original  occupation  ; and  thirdly, 
the  Gd,diya  Lohdr,  a class  of  wandering  blacksmiths  not  uncommon 
throughout  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Province,  who  come  up 
from  Riljputdna  and  the  United  Provinces  and  travel  about  with 
their  families  and  implements  in  carts  from  village  to  village,  doino- 
the  finer  sorts  of  iron  work  which  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
village  artisan.  They  derive  their  name  from  their  carfs  which  are 
of  peculiar  shape.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  Suthar  Lolulrs,  who 
are  now  Musalm^n,  were  originally  Hindu  Tarkhdns  of  the  Suthar 
tribe  and  that  Akbar  took  12,000  of  them  from  Jodhpur  to  Delhi, 
forcibly  circumcised  them,  and  obliged  them  to  work  in  iron  instead 
of  wood.  The  story  is  admitted  by  a section  of  the  Loh^rs  themselves, 
and  probably  has  some  substratum  of  truth.  These  men  came  to 
Sirsa  from  the  direction  of  Sindh,  where  they  say  they  formerly  held 
land,  and  are  commonly  known  as  Mult^ni  Lohdrs.  They  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  Barra  and  Bhatti  which  intermarry.  The 
Jdf  and  Suthdr  Lohdrs  stand  highest  in  rank,  and  the  Gddiya  lowest. 
They  do  not,  it  is  said,  eat,  drink  or  smoke  with  other  Lohdrs, 
and  are  possibly  aborigines.  Similar  distinctions  doubtless  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  Punjab. 

The  Lohdr  of  the  Kullu  hills  is  probably  a Ddgi  who  has  taken 
to  the  blacksmith’s  trade  and  so  lost  status,  for  the  Ddgis  of  the 
present  day  will  not  eat  with  him.  On  the  other  hand  the  Lohdr 
will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  cattle  who  have  died  a natural  death. 
The  iroii-smelter  is  termed  dhogri.*  In  Ldhul  the  Lohdrs  are  not 
numerous,  and  but  few  of  them  now  work  as  blacksmiths, t but 
they  rank  below  the  Ddgi  and  intermarry  with  Hensis  and 
Bdrsfas.  Ddgis  will,  however,  take  Lohdr  girls  to  wife  (but  not 
vice  versa)  and  a Ddgi  and  Lohdr  will  smoke  together  from  the  same 
pipe.  In  Spiti  the  Lohdr,  Zon  or  Zobo,  stands  midway  between  the 
Chhdzang  and  the  Hensi  or  Betu.  A Chhdzang  will  eat  from  his  hand, 
but  intermarriage  is  deprecated.  If  however  a Chhazang  take  a 
Lohdr  woman  into  his  house,  other  Chhdzangs  will  not  refuse  to  eat 
from  bis  hands.  The  olTspring  of  such  a ‘ marriage  ’ is  called  Argun, 
and  an  Argun  will  marry  with  a Lobar.  The  Lohdrs  are  skilful  smiths, 
making  pipes,  tinder-boxes,  bits,  locks  and  keys,  knives,  choppers, 
Iv'es,  ploughshares  and  chains.  Some  of  their  work  is  of  quaint  and 
intricate  pattern.  I'he  articles  are  generally  made  to  order,  the  smith 
receiving  food  and  wages,  and  being  supplied  with  the  iron.  Lohdrs 
are  employed  to  beat  drums  at  marriages  and  at  festivals  in  the 
monasteries.  Tliey  seldom  own  land.J 

* The  Lohar  in  Kullu  is  both  a blacksmith  and  an  iron-smelter.  The  Bararas  or  Balras 
are  also  occasionally  employed  on  iron  smelting,  but  their  real  occupation  is  making  baskets 
from  the  hill  bamboo,  ntrgdl ; cf.  Nirgalu.  , < 

t In  Lahul  a few  Gelds  called  gar.zing  are  generally  held  rent-free  by  a few  families  of 
Lohirs,  not  so  much  in  lieu  of  service,  for  they  are  paid  for  their  work  separately,  as  to 
help  them  to  a livelihood  and  induce  them  to  settle  down.  . 1 1 i -tu 

J Mac  lagan  also  mentions  the  Gera  or  G4ra  of  Spiti  as  a distinct  caste  of  blacksmiths, 

and  adds  that  an  agriculturist  cannot  take  a Qara  woman  to  wife  without  himself  becoming 

ft  Gara. 
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. In  the  Wlls  round  Simla  the  Loh^rs  arc  ironsmiths.  They  marry 
within  the  tribe  as  well  as  with  B^rhis  or  carpenters  and  Barehras  or 
goldsmiths,  whose  customs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Barhis  and 
Lohdrs.  All  throe  groups  are  servants  of  the  landowners,  from 
whom  they  receive  food  and  at  harvest  time  a share  of  grain  called 
shikota.  The  Kanets  and  higher  castes  will  not  drink  with  the 
Bclrhis  as  they  receive  dues  on  the  occasions  of  funerals  and  are  conse- 
quently considered  unclean. 

In  the  higher  Simla  hills  the  Lohdrs  intermarry  with  the  Bdrhis  or 
masons,  but  a Barhi  can  enter  a Hindu  kitchen,  rasoi,  or  the  place 
where  the  chula  is,  with  his  tools  in  his  hand  to  effect  repairs,  and 
apparently  a Lohdr  cannot  do  so.  The  Bdrhis  can  wear  gold  orna- 
ments, but  may  only  don  a sihra  or  chaplet  of  flowers  by  permission, 
and  the  Lohdrs  are  equally  subject  to  this  rule.  Kanets  will  not  drink 
water  touched  by  a Lohdr  or  a Bd,rhi.  Neither  caste  intermarries  with 
Kolis  or  Ddgis.  In  the  lower  hills  the  Bdrhi  is  said  to  be  a distinct 
caste  from  the  Lohdrs  as  both  are  so  numerous  that  brides  can  always 
be  found  within  the  caste.  In  the  Simla  hills  the  Bharera  is  a silver- 
smith who  intermarries  with  the  Lohd,rs,  and  with  the  Badhela. 

IiOiiNU,  a sept  of  Rdjputs,  descended  from  Ndnak  Chand,  4th  son  of  T^rd, 
Chand,  31st  Rdjd  of  Kahlur. 

ItOHBA,  (1)  a low  caste  which  lives  by  making  string,  found  in  Karndl.  To 
the  east  of  Thanesar  no  cultivator  will  grow  sani  (the  leguminous 
Crotolaria),  but  he  will  permit  a Lohra  to  do  so:  (2)  also  a section  of 
the  Oswdl  Bhdbras. 


Lohraq,  see  under  Chahzang. 

LoHTiA,  an  ironmonger. 

Lolah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult<4n. 
Loleki,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 
LoN‘Chhenpa,  see  under  Chahzang. 

Lon-pa,  see  under  Chahzang. 


Lorimalanah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Lotha,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

LubXna,  see  Labdna. 

Luddu.— A tribe  of  Rdjputs  of  the  second  grade,  the  Luddu  are  found  in 
certain  talukas  of  the  Una  tahsil  in  Hoshi^rpur.  The  heads  of  their 
families^  are  styled  H^i,  the  chief  being  the  Rdi  of  Bhabaur,  and  much 
of  the  Bet  or  rivermn  in  Nurpur  pargana  appears  to  have  been  held  in 
former  times  by  petty  Luddu  Raos  under  the  Kdngra  R^jds,  and  their 
descendants  still  retain  the  custom  of  primogeniture  with  mere  quzdra 
or  maintenance  to  younger  sons.  ^ 


The  IjuMus  are  Saraj-batisi  by  descent.  About  2,400  years  ago 
ftey  say.  Chand,  a Suraj-bansi  R4j4  in  Kangra,  and  a devote 

Durga  or  Shake,,  l.ad  a son  Susrhm  Chand,  the  Susama  of  the  M^hA 

bh4rat.  Having  married  Durvodhan’s  dano-Tit-o.,  a a ® 

with  the  Kanravas  on  the  KnSetrrfatOe 

KAngra  every  day  during  the  Eght  One  dat  Rt!  and  returned  t< 

Chand-S  elephant  with  his  mace  and  fractured^  its  “Cll,“Tat  Sumto 


Luhdni^  LurJca. 
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hold  the  sides  of  the  wound  together  with  his  feet  and  so  rode  it  back 
to  Kdngra.  After  the  war  Susanna  fell  to  lighting  with  lUjd  Virata 
an  ally  of  the  Panda vas,  then  ruling  in  Kashmir.  In  a battle  Susarnia 
was  surrounded  and  begged  for  his  life  which  Virata  granted  on  con- 
dition that  he  performed  a hiddi  or  jump.  Hence  the  name  Laddu 
or  Luddu.  The  real  rise  of  the  clan,  however,  appears  to  date  from 
Khamb  Chand,  2l8t  in  descent  from  Bhum  Chand,  who  attacked  Nancral 
Kaldn  and  its  dependencies.  He  eventually  made  it  Ids  residence  and 
married  Ids  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  Basdhawal  Raja  of  Blmbaur 
but  seeing  its  prosperity  he  killed  the  R4jd,  and  made  it  Ids  capital.’ 
His  son  Binne  Chand  had  eight  sons.  Tradition  tays  that  their  mother 
was  blind,  but  contrived  to  conceal  her  indrmity  from  her  husband  for 
22  years.  But  one  day  he  discovered  it,  and  pleased  with  lier  clever- 
ness in  concealing  it,  told  her  to  ask  a favour.  She  begged  that  althouo-h 
the  custom  was  for  the  eldest  son  to  succeed,  all  lier  sons  should 
succeed  ; so  they  were  all  appointed  Hkds  and  their  (chief)  villages 
became  known  as  tikds,  they  themselves  taking  the  title  cf  rdi. 

The  families  descended  from  them  bear  the  title  or  rank  of  rdi  and 
the  heads  of  these  families  greet  one  another  with  the  salutation 
^jai  deo,^  Younger  sons  get  separate  villages  or  shares  of  villages 
without  paying  any  tdlnkddri.  A rdi  is  installed  and  the  tilak  mark 
applied  to  his  forehead  by  the  Rdi  of  Bhabaur,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
rai  families  and  to  whom  a horse,  a shawl  and,  if  means  permit,  moiipy 
is  presented  on  this  occasion.  Until  the  tilak  is  thus  applied  the  title 
of  rdi  cannot  be  assumed.  The  Rai  of  Bhabaur  is  similarly  installed 
by  the  Rdjd  of  Goler  in  Kdngra. 

Luhani,  see  under  Nuhdni. 

Luhar,  see  Lohdr. 

LdhtU,  see  Lohtid. 

Luna,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  In  Montgomery. 

Ldnd,  a large  Bai.och  tribe,  divided  into  two  tuvians^Sori  and  Tibbi  Lund, 
qq.  V. 

Lunqhere,  a tribe  of  Jdts. 

Luni,  LaurKi,  a small  tribe  of  the  Miana  branch  of  the  Pa^lidns,  found  on  the 
Dera  Ismail  Khdn  border.  Its  weakness  is  due  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  Marri  and  other  Baloch  tribes. 

Ldni,  LoNr,  a group  of  potters,  found  in  Jhang,  who  claim  to  have  been 
originally  Chaddrar  Jd^s.  They  tahu  the  use  of  green  clothes  and  blue 
dhotis  or  AVaistecloths,  because  they  say  their  ancestors’  tojnb  is  cover- 
ed with  a green  cloth  and  one  of  their  forebears  died,  as  after  being 
bitten  by  a mad  dog  some  one  placed  a blue  cloth  over  him.  Some  of 
the  younger  generation  now  wear  clothes  of  green  and  blue  mixed,  but 
never  of  pure  green  or  blue. 

Li5b,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ldra^  a Muhammadan  Karnboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Ldkka,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agr,icultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
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Machhi,  Machchhf,  fern.  Machlian,  Machhdni,  c/.  machhud,  a fislierman 
fishmonger.  Known  in  Peshdwar  as  Machchhati,  MachchliliwAl  and 
Machchliiwani,  the  Miichhi  is  the  western  Panjilbi  name  for  the 
Jhinwar,  butin  Multdn,  Dera  Gh^zi  Khan  and  Bahdwalpnr  the  Mdchhi 
forms  a distinct  tribe  which  ranks  as  In  all  the  northern  Dis- 

tricts of  the  Punjab  the  Mci,chhi  is  also  called  a Jlunwar  and  in  the 
western  Districts  both  names,  where  used  at  all,* are  applied  indifferent- 
ly to  the  same  person.  But  in  parts  of  the  Central  Punjab,  where  the 
eastern  Hindu  meets  the  western  Musalmdn,  the  two  terms  are 
generally  used  distinctively.  The  Mdclihi  occupies  in  the  centre  and 
west  the  same  position  which  the  Jlunwar  fills  in  the  east,  save 
that  he  performs  in^the  former  parts  of  the  Punjab  a considerable 
part  of  the  agricultural  labour,  while  in  the  east  he  seldom  actually 
works  in  the  fields,  or  at  least,  not  as  a part  of  his  customary  duties, 
though  of  course  all  classes  work  for  pay  at  harvest  time,  when  the 
rice  is  being  planted  out,  and  so  forth.  But  besides  the  occupations 
already  described  for  the  Jhinwar,  the  Mdchhi  is  the  cook  and 
midwife  of  the  Punjab  proper.  All  the  Ddyas  and  D^yis,  the 
accoucheur,  midwife,  and  wet-nurse  class,  are  of  the  Jhinwar  or 
Mdchhi  caste.*  So  too  the  common  oven  which  forms  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  village  life  of  the  Punjab  proper,  and  at  which  tlie  pea- 
santry have  their  bread  baked  in  the  hot  weather,  is  almost  always 
in  the  hands  of  a Mdchhi  for  Musalrndns  and  a Jliinwar  for  Hindus. 
In  some  parts  he  is  also  the  woodcutter  of  the  village.  In  the  Derajdt 
he  is  sometimes  called  M^lnjhi  or  Manjhera,t  more  particularly  when 
following  the  occupation  of  a fisherman,  and  the  name  Men  is  often 
given  him  under  the  same  circumstances  in  the  rest  of  the  Central  and 
Western  Punjab,  along  the  banks  of  our  great  rivers.  Both  the.se 
castes  may  be  classed  as  a Milchhi,  as  may  also  the  Sammi  or  fi.sherman 
and  qnailcatoher,  and  the  Mdhigir,  Maohhahra,  Machhiy^nia,  or  fisher- 
man. But  the  Men,  Meun  or  Meo  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the 
Mdchhi. 

The  Muhammadan  IMachhis  of  Kapurthala  State  say  that  they 
came  from  Ajmer  in  the  time  of  Humayun  and  Akbar  some  centuries 
ago.  The  Arcliangel  Gabriel  first  carried  water  in  a skin  and  they 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  But  more  immediately  all  the  Milchhi  ffotg  go 
back  to  Qutb  Shdh,  their  common  ancestor.  Doubtless  a tradition  of 
spiritual  descent  is  here  hinted  at.  The  Mdchhi  sections  in  this  State 
are  Sont,  Phabbe,  Thammam,  Khokhar,  Ph^no,  Sangri,  Mehrds, 
Soranch,  G^r,  Wajan,  Phabu,  Khoso,  Sydl,  Bhote,  and  several  others. 
Rut  marriao^e  is  of  course  allo'wed  within  the  section,  as  they  are 

O 

Muhamniadans. 


* So  Ibbetson.  § 6 IQ.'?  But  women  of.various  low  castes  act  as  mid  wives,  ^at,  througliout 


the  Punjab,  The  Daya’ forms  a caste^whose  women  «tpr'^«mnlnvpd 

families  on  the  borders  of  Rajpulana  ; but  it  is  doubtful  if 


to  Kajiuit 
as  an 

eoufhenr  though  the  Census  returns  show  dij/anas  such  by  ^cupa  ilallAhs 

t The  Manchhari  who  are  boatmen  and  fishermen  are  said  to  bo  P 
or  Mohanas. 


ac 
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Mdchhi  cvstoms. 


Any  outsider  is  allowed  to  learn  M^chhi’s  work  as  an  apprentic^  but 
is  never  permitted  to  form  marriage  relations  with  the  caste.  Early 
marriage  is  the  rule,  bn',  in  case  of  necessity  adult  marriage  is  allowed. 
Betrothals  are  thus  arranged.  After  preliminary  enquiries  the  boy  s 
father  makes  a proposal  of  marriage  to  the  girl  s father,  and  when  it  is 
accepted  he  goes  with  some  of  his  relations  to  her  house,  taking  with 
him  some  clothes,  a few  silver  ornaments,  some  guv  and 
The  betrothal  ceremony  is  then  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
harddri  and  fees  are  given  to  the  Idgis.  The  bride  s father  gets 
clothes  and  about  Rs.  14  in  cash  and  the  boy’s  father  incurs  an 
expenditure  of  some  Ks.  40.  The  girl’s  father  then  takes  leave  of 
the  boy’s  father  giving  him  a dastdr  and  a sheet.  If  his  means 
allowed,  he  also  gives  dastdrs  and  sheets  to  all  who  accompany 
him.  The  guests  are  detained  for  a day  or  two.  The  girl’s  father 
then  fixes  the  date  of  the  wedding  in  consultation  with  the  harddri 
and  deputes  the  barher  with  a tewar  and  a gand  (a  piece  of  thread) 
to  announce  the  date  fixed  to  the  boy’s  father*-.  On  receiving  these  the 
boy’s  father  summons  his  harddri  and  inform  them  of  the  date.  Then 
Rs.  50  or  Rs.  60  on  a thdl  or  plate  are  put  before  the  barber  who  takes 
one  rupee  as  his  fee  and  Rs.  11,  Re.  2l,  or  Rs.  25  or  as  much  as  he  may 
be  ti'ld  to  take  for  the  girl’s  father.  On  the  date  fixed  the  hardt 
consisting  of  10,  15  or  20  persons,  as  means  permit,  goes  to  the  bride’s 
house  and  halts  near  it.  The  girl’s  father  on  hearing  of  its  arrival 
sends  sharhat  for  the  party  through  the  barber.  The  barber  gets  a 
rupee  as  his  fee  for  offering  the  sharhat  and  then  the  milni  ceremony 
is  performed  through  him.  He  brings  a basket  of  shakkar  to  the 
bridegroom’s  father  who  puts  as  mucli  money  as  the  girl’s  father 
may  demand  into  it.  The  bride’s  father  then  presents  a rupee  to 
the  boy’s  father  for  the  milni  and  gives  another  rupee  to  the  Barw^la 
on  his  way.  On  entering  the  house,  the  girls  bar  the  way  and 
only  let  the  procession  pass  on  getting  two  rupees  to  buy  parched 
grain.  When  it  is  eaten,  the  bride’s  father  gets  a rupee  from  the 
boy’s  father  and  gives  it  to  the  Mirdsi.  After  this,  the  wedding 
is  solemnized  by  a Mi4n  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  A 
dower  of  Rs.  32  is  then  given.  The  hardt  is  detained  for  one  or 
more  nights  as  means  allow.  Dowry  is  also  given  to  the  bride 
by  her  father  to  the  extent  of  his  means.  After  the  wedding  the 
bride’s  father  obtains  money  from  the  boy’s  father  to  pay  the  Idgis^ 
fees,  the  use  of  the  mosque,  and  so  on. 


The  M^chhis  in  BaUwal pur  State  are  also  called  Takrani  (Sindhi 
tafcfear,  mountain).  1 hey  are  virtually  confined  to  the  detached  area, 
lying  south  of  the  State,  known  as  Fatehpur-Machhkd.  They  have  ten 
septs  : — 


(i)  Takrani  or  Dagrani,  the 

sept  of  the  chiefs. 

(ii)  LaUni. 

(uT  Balini. 


(tu)  Shahlani, 

(,v)  JumMni,  or  Jumrani. 
(vi)  Gulani. 
ivii)  Sidqani. 


(yiii)  Kiryani. 
(i®)  Ghnti. 
(e)  Jumman. 


Tl,ese  Mfchhis  say  they  are  a branch  o£  the  Solgis  (Saliukia)  a, 
followera  and  interred  his  body  after  his  martyrdom,  but  thefr  enemi 


‘ idadah’^Maddri, 

say  that  they  were  his  foes  and  that  Shimar  the  Cruel  was  of  their 
race.  From  Karbald  they  migrated  via  Southern  Persia  and  Afghdn- 
ist^n  to  Kech-Mekrdn,  thence  to  Bela  Jhal,  and  thence  to  QaUt  where 
they  remained  some  time.  Finally  they  settled  in  Shikdrpur.  Early 
in  the  18th  century  they  were  allies  of  the  Kalhoras  against  the 
D^udpotras  at  the  battle  of  Shikdrpur.  Massu  Khdn,  Mdclihi,  then 
founded  Massaw6la  in  the  Jacobabad  District,  but  when  the  KalhorHs 
took  Haidardbdd  and  Shikdrpur,  they  leased  the  tract  ot  Ubaura  to  the 
D^hrs,  who  unable  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Sdjhu  freebooters  of 
Jaisalmir,  called  on  SuMn  Khdn,  son  of  Massu  Khdn,to  aid  them 
against  the  Sahus,  in  return  for  lands  in  Ubaura'.  Sultan  Khdn  was 
migrating  to  Ubaura  when  ho  heard  that  the  Sdhus  were  besieging 
that  fort  and  suddenly  attacked  the  besiegers.  The  D^hrs  also  sallied 
forth  and  the  Sahus  thus  surrounded  were  utterly  defeated,  but  the 
total  loss  on  both  sides  was  believed  to  amount  to  100,000  men,  whence 
the  depression  near  Ubaura  was  named  Ldkhi.  In  return  the  D^hrs 
gave  the  Machhis  the  tract  between  Ldkhi  and  Massuwtila,  both  tribes 
holding  as  joint  lessees  of  the  Kalhoras.  But  when  the  Talpur  Wazirs 
usurped  the  government  of  the  Kalhoras  they  resumed  the  lease  and 
wrested  all  their  lands  from  the  Mdchhis  except  Fatehpur  and  Mdchhka, 
which  became  a part  of  Bahawalpur.  The  Miichhis  remained  loyal  to 
the  Nawdb  of  that  State,  when  the  Ddudpotras  of  Kot  Sabzal  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  still  boast  that  they  received  Ks.  5 for  every  rebel’s  head. 
The  Mdchhi  Sarddrs  are  named  alternately  Sultdn  Khdn  and  Jahdn 
Khdn.  The  Macbhis  are  exceedingly  obedient  to  their  chief,  who  is 
sole  owner  of  the  tribal  territory  (78,000  bighds  in  area)  of  Fatehpur 
Machhka,  the  tribesmen  being  his  tenants,  and  he  settles  all  disputes 
as  to  custom  and  other  domestic  matters.  The  Macbhis,  like  the 
Baloch,  do  not  cut  the  hair  or  shave,  nor  do  they  wear  black,  and  all  of 
them  usually  live  in  sahals,  for,  however  rich  a Mdchhi  may  be,  ho  will 
always  have  a roof  of  reeds,  not  of  beams  and  rafters. 

The  Machhis  of  Ddjal  and  Rdjanpur  in  Derd  Ghdzi  Khan  also  declare 
that  members  of  their  tribe  are  to  bo  found  among  the  Brahuis  for 
highlanders')  of  Balochistdti.  'I’hey  say  that  the  Propliet  was  once  at 
war  and  gave  orders  that  all  his  followers  should  abstain  from  inter- 
course with  his  wife  till  victory  was  assumed,  but  Okel,  one  of  his 
soldiers  disobeyed  him  and  his  wife  boro  a son,  who  to  avoid  detection 
was  cast  into  a river  and  eaten  by  a fish.  Muhammad,  however, 
restored  the  boy  to  life  and  his  descendants  were  styled  Machhi. 

The  Mdchhis  of  Kliwdspur  in  Gujrdt  were  converted  to  Isldm  by 
Khwds  Khdn  and  styled  Isldinshdhi  or  Salimshdhi  after  the  name  of 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Slier  Shdh.  They  were  bhatfidras  of  the  sarai  at 
Kliwdspur. 

Madah,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Madari,  fem.  Madaran. — A follower  of  Zinda  Shah  Maddr,*  the  celebrated 
saint  of  Makanpur  in  Oudh.  His  name  was  Rdzi-ul-dm  Shdh,  and  he 
was  a converted  Jew  who  was  born  at  Aleppo  in  A.D.  1050,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  at  Makanpur  at  the  mature  age  of  388  years  after  expelling 


* Maddr  in  Panjibi  means  the  jnice  of  the  ak  plant. 
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MaddoJce — Mahdjan . 


a demon  called  Makan  Deo  from  the  place.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  still  alive  ('whence  his  name),  Muhammad  having  given  him  the 
power  of  living  without  breath.  His  devotees  are  said  never  to  be 
scorched  by  lire,  and  to  be  secure  against  venomous  snakes  and  scorpions, 
the  bites  of  which  they  have  power  to  cure.  Women  who  enter  his 
shrine  are  said  to  be  seized  by  violent  pain  as  though  they  were  being 
burnt  alive.  Found  in  Ambdla,  Ludhidrfh  Jullundur,  Hoshidrpur, 
Amritsar,  Sialkot  and  Ferozepur,  they  are  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  eastern  half  cf  the  Punjab.  In  the  western 
Punjab  they  seem  to  be  almost  unknown.  They  wear  their  hair 
matted  and  tied  in  a knot,  and  belong  to  the  heshara  section  of  Muham- 
madan orders,  who  regard  no  religion,  creed,  or  rules  of  life,  though 
they  call  themselves  Musalmdn. 


Maddoke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mader,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Madhadl,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Madhe,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Madhra,  of  medium  size,  a caste  of  Brahmans.  Panjabi  Dictionary,  p.  694. 
(?)=Maddham. 

Madho,  a term  for  the  Bhatra  in  Kclwalpindi.  Also  a group  of  the  Bhats. 

Madrasi  or  Mandraji  : cliiefly  applied  iu  the  Punjab  to  the  servants  of 
Europeans  from  Madras. 


Mage,  an  A rain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Maqh,  a small  caste  found  in  the  Naraingarh  tahsil  of  Ambdla. 

Maghiana,  a sept  of  the  Sials,  which  gives  its  name  to  Jhaug-Maghiana  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Jhang  District.  ’ 

MagsI,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


Mahabrahman,  the  ^ great  Brahman  ’ or  Achc^rj,  the  Brahman  who  performs 
funeral  ceremonies.  After  the  cremation  he  is  seated  on  the  dead 
nuin  s bedstead  and  the  sons  lift  him  up,  bedstead  and  all,  and  make 
obeisance  to  him  He  then  receives  the  bedstead  and  all  the  wearincr 
apparel  of  the  dead  man  He  rides  on  a donkey,  and  is  considered 
so  impure  that  m many  villages  be  is  not  allowed  to  come  inside  the 

gHitC* 

Mahad,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 


Mabajan,  fern,  -i,  lit.  ‘great  folk,'*  a title  bestowed  on  the  Bania  throuo-h- 
ont  tl.o  1 rovncp.  As  Buch  ,t  is  almost  By„m,yn,ous  with  Shhh.  ‘ kiug  ’ 
tho  pof.ular  term  for  a nmaey-lender.  Bat  in  the  hills  the  PahSi 

Br^ihman  shopheeper  is  called  a MahiirAlTo^:!  ^ ronh:"fi:i;4L: 
* There  appears  to  be  a pimninc;  allusion  iu  the  iprm  i 

Bania.  especially  if  he  be  a Jain  and  a Bhabra,  to  take  life 

professing  Jain,  the  Mahijan  is  a Hindu.  ' vhile  the  Bhabia  is  a 


Mahulr^-Mcihtir, 
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appear  to  be  Bdnlas,  Boliras*  or  Kdyatlis  who  have  intermarried  or 
espoused  wives  of  the  lower  Ibijput  grades,  such  as  the  lUthis  and 
B4wats,  A Mahdjan  is  essentially  a trader  or  shopkeeper  and  a 
Mahdjan  who  becomes  a clerk  is  termed  a kaith.  In  Ilazdra  Malidian 
hardly  means  more  than  a Hill  Brahman  who  takes  service,  cultivates 
keeps^  a shop  or  acts  as  a priest.  In  Gurddspur  and  Sidlkot  the 
Mahdjan  is  also  styled  a Kardr  or  Kirar. 

Among  the  Mahdjans  of  Kdngra  the  following  sections,  which  appear 
to  be  toteeiistic,  have  been  noted  : — ^ 

(i)  Bheru,  said  to  be  derived  from  hhedi,  ^ ewe.' 

(w)  Makkerru,  said  to  bo  from  makhi,  a bee*. 

[Hi]  Kohdru,  an  axe  or  chopper. 

Mahal,  Mahil,  a small  Jdt  tribe  which  appear  to  be  chiefly  found  in 
Jullundur  and  Amritsar.  Their  ancestor  is  said  to  have  been  a Baiput 
from  Modi  iu  the  Malwa 

Mahani,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnltdn.  Doubtless  =Mahni. 

Mahant,  fern.  -ni.  The  head  of  any  Hindu  dera  or  religious  institution.  A 
sri-mahant  is  the  head  of  a group  of  derds  or  of  a head  derd. 

Mahar,  Mahir,  fern,  -i,  (1)  a title  among  Jd^s,  and  more  especially  among 
Sidls  and  Drakhdns  or  Tarkhdns  in  the  south-west.  It  appears  to  be 
merely  a dialectical  form  of  Mihr  j (2)  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 
Multdn  and  in  Montgomery.  It  is  Hindu  in  the  latter  District. 

Mahar,  a tribe  of  Rdjput  status,  claiming  descent,  from  Mahdr,  a brother  of 
Joiya,  and  found  almost  exclusively  along  the  Sutlej,  opposite  P'dzilkd,  in 
Montgomery.  Like  the  Joiyas  they  came  from  Bahdwalpur,  but  are 
said  to  be  quarrelsome,  silly,  trickish,  fond  of  cattle  and  indifferent  to 
agriculture.  Contrary  to  Jdt  custom  sons  generally  inherit  per  stirpes 
{chundavaiid) . Also  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn,  and  in  Bahdwal- 
pur, in  which  State  they  are  described  as  an  important  tribe  claiming 
descent  from  Mahdr,  an  elder  brother  of  Joiya,  sons  of  Iyd«  and  Rani 
Nal,  daughter  of  Kaja  Chnharhar.  'I'he  Joiyas  while  admitting  this 
claim  to  kinship,  say  that  Mahdr  was  sister’s  son  to  Joiya’s  mother. 
Mahdr  was  born  in  Chuharhar,  and  Wag,  his  grandson,  became  rdjd  of 
Garh-Mathila  and  Kot  Sanpli.  He  had  a son,  Sanwra,  whoso  descend- 
ants the  Sanwrepotre  or  Mahdrs  are  found  in  Sirsa.  Sanwra’s  brothers 
drove  him  out  of  Garh-Mathila  and  so  he  settled  in  the  Shahr  Farid 
peshkdri  of  Bahdwalpur.  During  the  ascendancy  of  the  Lakhweras, 
to  whom  the  Mahdrs  used  to  pay  a fourth  of  their  produce,  the  son  of 

* The  Bohras  of  Simla  are  all  immigrants  from  the  plains,  and  are  said  to  have  first 
come  to  Kingra  from  Poona  and  Satara.  The  story  goes  that  Baji  Nirandar  Chand  of 
Kangra  died,  leaving  a widow  who  was  rvith  child.  Fearing  lest  she  should  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  her  husband’s  heirs,  she  went  to  her  parents  in  the  Deccan,  and  on  the  way  gave 
birth  to  Raja  Shehr  Chand.  With  him  she  reached  her  paternal  home  at  Poona.^  But  when 
the  boy,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  came  of  age  and  learnt  that  Kangra  was 
his  inheiitanco,  he  determined  to  conquer  his  kingdom.  With  an  army  of  his  grand- 
father’s subjects  he  attacked  Kangra,  subdued  those  who  had  occupied  the  Rirone^  and 
re ’ained  his  paternal  kingdom.  Dfw^n  Rup  Lai,  Bohra,  who  was  sent  with  the  Raja  by 
his  grandfather,  was  made  minister,  and  by  degrees  members  of  his  family  came  and 
settled  in  Kangra.  Some  of  them  went  to  Rupar  and  other  parts  of  the  country  for  trade. 
As  they  knew  Urdu,  Hindi  and  Nagri,  so  they  were  everywhere  respected  and  honourably 
entertained. 
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Mahdrd — Mdheshari. 


the  Khwdja  Nur  Muhammad  (Qibla-i-Alam),  Mian  Nur-us-Samad^  was 
assassinated  by  two  Mahdrs  and  a Joiya,  and  a long  time  after  Q^zi 
Muhammad  'Aqil  of  Mithankot  claimed  blood-money  in  the  court  of 
his  murid  Sddiq  Muhammad  Khdn  II  of  Bah^walpur.  The  claim  was 
allowed  against  the  assassins^  descendants,  who  were  ordered  to  pay 
200  buffaloes  or  100  camels  to  the  descendants  of  the  ^ martyr/  but  as 
they  could  not  pay  this  fine  the  Mahdrs  had  to  transfer  to  them  the 
ownership  of  half  of  their  village,  Mahardn,  and  since  then  they  have 
sunk  gradually,  * 

Mahara,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

Mahara,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Maharana,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Maha^wal,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mahatma,  one  who  has  attained  the  highest  degree  in  the  order  of  the  Joais. 

Mahe,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Shdhpur  : also  found 
in  Multd,n  where  they  are  described  as  pilgrims  from  Jammu  who  settled 
there  in  the  time  of  Shah  Jahdn. 

Mahbsi,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mahesar,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult4n. 

• 

MAHBSHARf,  Mahesari,  from  Mahes,  Mahesar,  a title  of  Mah^dev:  a sect- 
arian division  of  the  B^nid,s.  The  origin  of  the  Maheshari  is  shrouded 
in  some  mystery.  An  offshoot  of  the  B^nia  caste,  they  are  to  be  dig- 
tinguished  from  the  Bhabrds  as  they  do  not  follow  Jainism  in  any  of 
its  forms.  The  Bhabras  and  all  the  Jains  disown  them  and  the 
Mahesharis  themselves  recognise  that  they  are  a distinct  sub-caste  of  the 
Biiniils.  In  matters  of  dietary  and  social  intercourse  some  of  these 
men  may  have  leanings  to  Jain  ideas,  and  it  is  possible  that  at  one  time 
they  entered  the  Jain  fold  but  probably  more  by  way  of  protest  against 
the  thraldom  of  caste,  which  seems  to  assign  to  the  Maheshris  a some- 
what inferior  position,  than  as  converts  to  Jain  religious  doctrines.  As 
a body,  the  Mahesharis,  as  their  name  implies,  are  strict  followers  of 
Hinduism  and  observe  the  same  religious  j-ites  and  social  customs  as 
are  prevalent  in  sub-castes  of  Bdiiias  other  than  the  Bhdbras.  There 
are,  liowever,  certain  points  which  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  Benias  : (a)  the  Maheshris  are  not  included  in  the  17^  gots  of  the 
Bi!nici,s ; on  the  contrary  they  say  they  have  72^  gots  of  their  own,* 
(ft)  their  parohits  are  not  Gaur  Brahmans,  (c)  in  marriage  only  two 
gots  are  excluded  among  the  AggarwH  Bduias,  whereas  among  the 
Mahesharis  marriage  is  allowed  within  the  four  gots. 

The  home  of  the  Mahesharis  is  in  Marwar  in  R^iput^na,  at  Darwdn^, 
Nagaur,  Ajitgaih,  and  other  places,  whence  they  have  miorated  to 
the  centres  of  commercial  activity  in  Northern  India.  A tradition 
current  m Delhi,  reprdmg  their  origin  says  that  a Kshatriyd  R^i^l  had 
many  sons  who  with  other  princes  set  to  hunt  in  a jungle,  in  pursuit  of 
game.  1 ho  princes  reached  a secluded  spot  where  a band  of  rishis  was 
Bittmg  absorbed  m meditation  and  a sacrificial  yajna.  In  the  exuberance 


♦ In  Hissir  these  are  said  to  be  Rajput  gots  or  clans. 
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of  youth  the  princes  disregarded  the  solemn  nature  of  the  occasion  and 
interrupted  the  penances  of  the  rishis.  Annoyed  at  this  intrusion  the  rishia 
cursed  the  princes  and  they  were  turned  into  stones.  Search  was  made  for 
them  and  the  R4jd,  with  his  Rilni  and  others  besought  the  riahis  but  the 
latter  were  obdurate  until  Shiva  (Mahesh)  with  his  consort  (Shri  Pir- 
vati)  chanced  to  pass  by  and  through  their  intercession  the  princes  were 
restored  to  life.  This  penalty  was,  however,  imposed  on  the  king’s  family 
that  thereafter  his  descendants  should  not  call  themselves  Kshatriyds 
but  Mahesharis.  Nevertheless,  despite  their  obligations  to  Shiva  the 
Mahesharis  are  described  as  Vaishnavas.* 

Mahi,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

MahI,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mahial,  see  Muhid,!. 

MAHiaiB,  a fisherman  (Pers.  mdhi-gir),  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Nishdda 
or  Pdrasava  whose  status  was  equated  to  that  of  a man  begotten  by  a 
Brahman  on  a Sudrd.  woman  ; Colebrooke’s  Essays,  p.  272, 

Mahil,  a palace : so  a queen  ; a title  of  respect  given  to  the  wives  of  the 
Sikh  Gurus.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  699. 

Mahib,  fem.-i,  see  Mahar. 

Mahira,  (1)  a title  of  respect  given  to  the  Kahd,r  or  Jhfnwar  caste  ; (2)  a 
palanquin  bearer.  See  Mahra.  The  fern.  Mahiri  is  defined  as  (1)  the 
wife  of  a village  headman,  (2)  a female  of  the  Gujar,  Ardin  or  Jlunwar 
castes,  and  (3)  as  a title  given  to  a man’s  second  wife.  See  Panjabi 
Dicty.,  pp.  700-1. 

MAeiTA,  = Mahta,  q.  v. 

Mahiton,  a caste  of  R/ijputs  who  wear  the  Brahmanical  thread  and  live  by 
agriculture.  Panjd.bi  Dicty.,  p.  701.  See  Mahton. 

Mahl,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shd-hpur. 

Mahli,  a Hindu  Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mabluke,  a Muhammadan  Jd.^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mahmand,  see  Mohmand. 

Mahnksb,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  AmriJ^sar. 

Mahni,  (1)  a clan  of  the  Sidls,  now  almost  extinct,  cf.  Mahani;  (2)  a Pogar 
clan  ^agricu Rural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mahnikb,  the  clan  of  the  Chadhars  to  which  Sd,hibd,n  belonged.  For  her 
legend  see  the  Montgomery  Gazetteer,  1899,  p.  8J. 

Mahan,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mahota,  a Jd,t  clan,  found  in  tahsil  Multdn  ; originally  of  IJmarkot,  in  Sind. 

Mahpal,  a branch  of  the  Lodi  Pathd.ns.  At  present  little  known  the 
Mahpd,!  are  akin  to  the  Sur  and  Nuhdni  Pathans,  being  descended 
from  their  eponym,  a son  of  Ismdil,  son  of  Sfd,nai,  son  of  Ibrabfm  Lodai. 

Mahr,  a tribe  found  in  Bahd.walpur,  who  have  been  identified  with  the  Meds 
of  the  Arabian  historians.  They  have  nine  septs  ; — 

Channar,  Hasnd,ne,  Rukrd-ni,  Tagdni,  Laldni,  Sherwd,ni,  M4ke-Mahr, 
Matuje,  Sukhfje. 


* Hisi&r  Oautteer.  1904,  p.  76. 
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M ahra — Mahratta. 


Their  chief  or  Khfa  is  a Sukhija  of  Khingarh  in  ShiHrpur  and  no 

other  Mahr  will  sib  on  the  same  charpiz  wi  h nm._  J , 

name  from  Mehtar  ‘ prince,’  but  some  of  them  give  their  gmiaalo  gy 

thus 


r~ 

Dip^r. 

I 

Winja, 

I 

Kirpar. 

! 

Ij-ukh4, 


Mahr. 

I 

Durabar. 

I 

Saraji. 

■ 1 

R4kh. 

1 

Seru. 

1^ 


Sahns-pan. 


Dhira,  founder  of  Dh^ra-nagri  in  Sind. 

These  names  also  occur  in  the  genealogies  of  certain  Rajput  tribei; 
such  as  the  Joiya,  Wattu  and  Samma. 

Sir  H.  Elliot*  was  of  opinion  that  the  root  of  Mahr,  Mer  or  Man 
could  be  traced  in  various  place-names  in  the  Punjab,  such  as  Mera 
10  miles  west  of  Kallar  Kah^r.  This  theory  would  give  them  a 
northern  origin,  but  it  is  not  in  accord  with  this  fact  that  the  Mahra 
and  the  Kahiris  were  attendants  of  the  Abbasi  Ddudpotras  when  they 
migrated  from  Shik^rpur  to  the  country  which  now  forms  the  State  of 
Bahdwalpur. 

Mahra,  a sept  of  Muhammadan  Jdts,  akin  to  the  Ldkhds  {q.  v.),  and  found 
in  Rdijanpur  tahsil  of  Dora  Ghdzi  Khdn  : also,  it  is  said,  in  larger 
numbers  in  Alipur  tahsil,  Muzaffargarh.  Their  tradition  is  that  they 
were  originally  styled  Chughattas  and  settled  near  Delhi  till  10  or  11 
generations  back,  when  the  whole  tribe  was  exterminated  with  the 
exception  of  a boy  who  was  found  lying  among  the  slain  and  thence 
named  Mara  or  Mehra.  He  and  his  descendants  migrated  to  the 
banks  of  the  Indus. 


Mahra,  Mehra,  a term  of  respect  applied  to  individuals  of  the  Jhinwar  or 
Kahar  caste  rather  than  a tribal  name,  but  apparently  all  Hindu 
Jhinwars  are  called  Mahra  in  the  western  Punjab  and  Mahan e in  the 
Central  Districts  also.  Gf.  Mahird. 

Mahratta,  a group  of  Brahrnans,  a relic  of  the  Mahratta  supremacy,  itill 
found  in  the  Bawal  nizdvxat  of  Ndbha.  The  Gaurs  were,  it  is  said, 
constrained  by  the  Mahratta  conquerors  to  consent  to  intermarry 
with  them.  The  Brahmans  first  settled  in  this  tract  in  the  Mahratta 
service  and  now  regard  parohitai  as  degrading.  There  are  also  a few 
in  Charkhi  and  Dd/dri  in  Jind  territory  and  in  the  town  of  Rewdri,  but 
they  are  mainly  found  in  Gwalior.  They  use  the  Hindi  and  Persian 
characters,  but  do  not  learn  Sanskrit  or  teach  it  to  their  children  lest 
they  should  become  parohits. 


* History  of  India,  I,  p.  630, 


Mahri’^Mahlam. 
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Mahri,  a got  of  tbe  Telia. 

Mahsi,  an  Ardi^  and  also  a Kamboli  clan  (both  agi  icultural)  found  in 
Amritsar. 

MAHstjD,  see  Wazir. 

Mahta,  Mahita,  Mehta,  (I)  a title  of  respect  applied  to  Brahmans  and 
others  ; (2)  the  title  of  an  official  in  the  Simla  Hills  who  was  in  charge 
of  a pargana ; (3)  a section  of  the  Punjdbi  Khatris.  The  word 
appears  to  mean  ‘ a measurer,  moderator  or  arbiter.’  See  also  Mahton. 

Mahtam,  Matam. — A caste  of  obscure  and  probably  composite  origin  found 
spread  across  the  Punjab  from  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  to  Lahore.  The 
name  Mahtam  is  phonetically  identical  with  the  term  Mahton,  but  the 
Mahton  of  the  eastern  districts*  elects  to  be  called  a ‘ Kdjput  Mahtu.’ 

As  a maker  of  ropes  the  Mahtam  is  called  Rassiwat,  or  Rassibat,  and 
as  a dweller  in  sirJcis  or  wattled  screens  he  is  often  styled  Sirkiband. 

The  true  Mahtam  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Muthbhari  or 
Mdhgir  group  of  the  Mahtams  which  is  addicted  to  theft  and  is  dis- 
owned by  the  rest  of  the  caste. 

The  Mahtams  appear  to  have  migrated  from  the  west  along  the 
great  rivers  and  it  will  be  best  to  describe  th«>m  first  as  found  in  Bahd,- 
walpur  and  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn.  In  the  former  State  their  Guru,  him- 
self a Mahtam,  gives  them  the  following  genealogy: — 

Raja  Bhim  Sain  of  Delhi. 

I 

Megh-warn. 

I 

Gahroka. 


Mahi.  Tat. 

And  from  M^hi,  their  eponym,  the  Mahtams  claim  descent.  This 
account  gives  them  an  eastern  origin  and  appears  to  connect  them 
with  the  Meghs.  In  the  District  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  a few  localised 
gats  appear  to  be  found,  but  the  local  death  customs  merit  our  attention. 
A Hindu  Mahtam  is  as  a rule  neither  buried  nor  burnt,  but  consigned 
to  a stream,  with  three  pitchers  full  of  sand  tied  to  his  neck,  chest  and 
waist,  while  in  Bruce^bdd  and  Jd,mpur  tahsil  the  body  is  either  burnt 
or  buried.  The  funeral  rites  of  a Mahtam  are  performed  by  a Jdjik 
Brahman. 

In  these  tracts,  and  in  Multdnt  and  Montgomery  the  Mahtam  docs 
not  rank  high.  He  is  a tenant  or  labourer,  but  not  infrequently  owns 
land,  and  stray  Mahtam  villages  are  even  to  be  found.  But  their 
chief  occupation  is  snaring  the  wild  pig  in  the  trap  {vavur)X  which  is 
found  in  every  Mahtam  hut. 

* For  this  equation  cf.  gdon,  gdm  : noon,  ndm  Mr  Maclagan  notes  Kahlam  as  a variant 
of  Kahlon.  The  word  mahattama  appears  in  the  Rojafaran^ini  as  a terra  for  ‘ minisf4?r. 
It  appears  to  be  the  original  form  of  Mahtara.  Cf.  mnhattara  and  mihtar. 

■f  In  Multan  most  of  the  Mahtams  are  Muhammadans  of  Jat  status  and  Mahtams  merely 
tribe.  The  other  Mahtams  arc  low  caste  Ilindim. 
i The  snare  from  which  the  Bauria  also  takes  his  name. 


The  Mahtams. 


Widow  remarriaQ-e  is  permitted  among  the  h^ahtams,  but  where  the 
caste  has  social  aspiration,  e,  in  Lahore,  it  is  disconraged  or  only 
permitted  with  the  husband's  younger  brother.  In  Lahore  the  Hin  u 
Mahtams  are  said  to  wear  the  choti  but  not  thejaweo. 

The  traditions  of  the  Mahtams  are  very  diverse,  as  has  already  been 
indicated.  In  Lahore  they  claim  Jaimal  and  Fatah  as  their  forebears, 
and  say  they  came  from  Delhi.  But  the  Jdts  were  their  great  rivals, 
and  after  Akbar  had  married  Mihr  Mitha’s  daughter  they  incurred 
his  resentment  and  were  banished. 

The  late  Sir  Denzil  observed  that  the  Mahtam  were  also  called  Bah- 
rupia — those  of  Gujnlt  and  Sidlkot  having  returned  themselves  under 
that  name.  He  added  : “ The  Mahtams,  or  as  they  are  called  in  the 

Jiillundur  Division  Mahton  (nasal  n),  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Sutlej 
valley,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  between  Jullundur  and  Gujrdit. 
They  are  of  exceedingly  low  caste,  being  almost  outcasts;  by  origin 
they  are  vagrants,  and  in  some  parts  they  apparently  retain  their 
wandering  habits,  while  everywhere  they  are  still  great  hunters,  using 
nooses  like  those  of  the  Bd.warias.  Butin  many  Districts,  and  especially 
on  the  mifidle  Sutlej,  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  husbandry 
and  are  skdful  and  laborious  cultivators.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  classed  as  Hindus,  but  about  one-fifth  are  Musalmdn,  and  as  many 
again  Sikh.  But  the  Musalmdn  section,  even  in  the  Multan  Division, 
eat  wild  pig  and  retain  most  of  their  Hindu  customs,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  admitted  to  religious  equality  by  the  other  Musalmans. 
They  appear,  however,  to  bury  their  dead.  They  live,  in  Muzaffargarh, 
in  grass  huts  on  the  river  banks,  whence  the  saying — ' Only  twm 
Mahtam  huts  and  calls  itself  Khairpur,^  Mr.  Purser  thus  described 
the  Mahtams  of  Montgomery  : — 

" They  are  a low  Hindu  caste,  and  are  looked  dow'n  on  by  their  neighbours.  Their  story 
is  that  th«y  were  Rajputs,  and  one  of  their  ancestors  was  a kamingo.  Akbar  was  then  on 
the  throne.  Kanungos  were  called  mahta,  and  thus  they  got  their  name.  The  first  mahta 
was  dismissed,  and  then  settled  at  Jlahtpur  in  Jullundur.  His  descendants  emigrated  and 
settled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  as  they  found  quantities  of  snrr  in  such  situations,  and 
working  in  SUIT  was  their  chief  occupation.  It  was  not  till  the  Nakkai  chiefs  held  sway 
that  they  settled  down  permanently  in  this  District.  They  adopted  the  custom  of  marriage 
with  widows  according  to  the  form  of  chaddar  ddlna,  and  so  became  Sudras.  The}'  are 
also  called  ‘ Bahnipias,’  which  name  is  a corruption  of  • Bho-rup-ias,'  and  means  people  of 
many  modes  of  life,  because  they  turned  their  hands  to  any  business  they  could  find  <yet 
c/.  Select  Glossary,  I,  17  and  54).  Cunningham  iHist.  of  the  Sikhs,  p,  17)  says,  ‘ the  hardwork- 
ing  Hindu  Mahtams  are  still  moving  family  by  family  and  village  by  village  eastward  away 
from  the  Kiyi  and  Chenab.’  This  would  seem  to  give  the  Mahtams  a western  instead  of 
eastern  origin  as  claimed  by  thorn.  They  own  a good  many  villages  (19),  most  of  which 
are  in  good  condition.  Where  they  are  not  proprietors  of  the  whole  village,  they  reside  in 
a separate  group  of  huts  at  some  distance  from  the  main  alddi.  They  are  great  hands  at 
catching  wild  pigs  ; but  it  is  in  cutting  down  the  jungle  on  inundated  lands  that  they  excel 
Though  industrious  they  do  not  care  much  for  working  wells,  and  prefer  cultivating  land<i 
flooded  by  the  rivers.  They  are  quarrelsome  and  addicted  to  petty  thieving  They  are  of 
medium  stature  and  stoutly  made.  ’ .>  & j 


SirDen7.ll  a account  contiiuicd  ‘ There  is  a Bahruo  tribe  of  Baniiiras 
or,  as  they  are  called  m the  Punjab,  Lsbiinaa  ; and  the  Labdnas  and 
Mahtams  of  ihe  Sutlej  appear  closely  to  resemble  each  other  Ellioit’s 
description  of  tho  Bahrnp  Banjilras  at  p.  54,  VM.  I,  of  his  Bacee  Tlhe 
Norfh-  n e,t  P.ovmce^,  tallies  curiously  in  some  respects  with  ih.at  of 
the  Bahrupia  Mahtams  of  Gujrit  given  by  Captain  Mackenzie  at  5 71  of 
his  Settlement  Report  of  that  District ; and  on  the  whole  it  seems  pro 


Mahtarmahli — Mahton. 
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bable  that  the  Mahtams  are  Banjdras  or  Labiltias,  in  which  case  it  is 
possible  that  the  Sutlej  o^rouphave  come  up  from  Rajputdna,  while  the 
sub-montane  group  are  merely  a western  continuation  of  the  Hanjd,ras 
of  the  lower  hills.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  I find  that  the 
Jullundur  Mahtams  trace  their  origin  from  Jammu,  conquered  Rahoii 
from  the  Gujars,  and  were  in  turn  deprived  of  it  by  the  Ghorewdha 
Rajputs  probably  not  less  than  five  centuries  ago.  At  the  same  time  I 
should  note  that  the  Mahton  of  Hosliidrpur  and  the  neighbourhood 
appear  to  hold  a much  higher  social  position  than  the  Mahtams  of  the 
Sutlej  ; and  it  may  be  that  the  two  are  really  .distinct.  Sarddr  Gur- 
diill  Singh  indeed  goes  so  far  a.s  to  say  that  the  Mahton  of  Hoshi^rpur 
are  of  good  Riljput  blood,  though  they  have  lost  caste  by  taking  to 
ploughing  and  practising  widow-man iage^  atid  that  their  social  staud- 
ing  is  not  much  below  that  of  Riljputs.  He  thinks  that  the  name 
may  be  derived  from  Mahta,  which  he  says  is  a title  of  honour  current 
among  the  Rd^puts  of  the  hills  ; and  this  agrees  with  the  Montgomery 
tradition  quoted  above.  The  late  Mr.  A.  Anderson  also  gave  the 
Hoshiilrpur  Mahtons  high  social  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
James  Wilson  said  that  the  Lab^nas  of  Sirsa  would  scout  the  idea  of 
connection  with  the  Mahtams  of  the  Sutlej,  whom  they  consider  utter- 
ly inferior  to  themselves.’ 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  Mahtam  gots : 


Baksiwan,  Multan. 

Biwri,  Multan. 

Bhatti,  passim. 

Bhicliar,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Chauhan,  Hoshiarpur. 

Dandal,  -dal,  Multan  and  Dera  Gh^zi  Khan. 

Dilasari,  Montgomery  and  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  : ? =Wila  Sara. 

Dosa,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Ghogha,  Lahore  and  Montgomery. 

Ikwan.  Lahore. 

Jandi,  Montgomery. 

Kachauri,  Multin  and  Montgomery;  also 
called  Kapur  in  Lahore. 

Karnawal  Karniil,  Montgomery  and  Dera 
Ghazi  Khfin. 

Katwal,  Montgomery  : Katwal,  Dera  Gh4zi 
Khan. 

Khokhar,  Amritsar : also  called  Chota  in 
Lahore. 

M4(lha,  Lahore. 

Malhi,  Amritsar. 

Mahtabmalhi,  a Jiit  clan  (agricultural) 


Mandal,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Manhanas  (?  Manh4s),  Multan. 

Parbar,  Montgomery  : Parw4r,  MultAn. 

Pok  (Buk,  Bok),  Montgomery. 

Punwar,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Rai,  iljnritsar. 

Rawari,  Montgomery. 

Sanora,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Sardia,  Amritsar. 

Saroi,  Lahore. 

Seotara.  Lahore. 

Sirari  Montgomery. 

Sauni,  Lahore  and  Montgomery. 

Taur,  Amritsar. 

Totum,  Montgcmery. 

Tunwar,  also  called  Jhanla.  Lahore. 
WachhwalA,  MulUn  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 
Vanura,  Dera  Ghazi  Khin  called  Vanwir, 
Multan. 

War-,  War-wal,  Lahore,  Montgomery  and 
Multan. 

Wila  SarA,  Lahore  : see  Dilasari, 

found  in  Multdn. 


Mabtial,  a family  of  Gadhioks,  settled  at  Bliaua  in  Jhelum. 

Mahton,  a caste  which  claims  to  be  known  as  RAjput  Maht^  and  is  re- 
cognised as  RAjput  Malitou.  In  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  several 
got  names  in  this  and  in  the  Mahtam  caste  the  two  castes  appear  to 
be  distinct.  The  Mahton  is  now  enlisted  as  a ‘ Rajput  MahtA  Sikh.’ 


Iti  Kapurthala  the  Mahton  tradition  is  that,  of  the  Mahtons  Rdja 
Jai  Singh  Sawdi  bad  two  sons,  of  whom  one,  Raja  Jagna  having 
quarrelled  with  his  father  came  to  the  Punjab  and  founded  Banga 


•The  shrine  of  the  Mahton’s  ancestor  in  Banga  was  built  of  bricks  from  Dhiranagri. 
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in  Jollundur  and  Bajaura  in  Hoshi^rpur,  Ptohhat  in  Kapurfchala 
being  subsequently  founded  by  five  of  his  descendants,  Mdhia 

his  eldest  son  founded  Mayopati  in  those  parts.  Again  tradition  says 
that  two  brothers  Ratiji  and  Matiji  carue  from  Ajudhia  to  Jammu 
where  the  Brahmans  invoked  their  aid  against  the  Muhammadans. 
The  latter  were  defeated  in  a desprrate  encounter  near  Jullundur. 
Matiji  was  slain  but  Ratiji  founded  five  villages. 

Similarly  J'rom  Jammu  came  IVIfdn  Motd,  who  Erst  settled  in  Jaswd,n- 
Kopti  near  Chamba,  and  then  in  Rdjpur  near  Hoshidrpur,  whence  ho 
founded  Narur  in  Kaptirthala,  naming  it  after  the  elder  of  his  two 
BODS  Ndr  Chand  and  Z^hir  Chand. 

On  the  other  hand  TharkarwM  ^aho  called  Randhfrgarh)  in 
Hoshiilrpur  was  founded  by  a Mah ton  from  Jaipur  or  Jodhpur,  and 
thence  a village  of  the  same  name  was  founded  in  the  Phagwslra  tahsil 
of  Kapurthala.*  At  one  period  Mahtons  also  appear  to  have  been 
settled  in  the  Bit  Manaswal  plateau  in  the  Hoshidrpur  Siw^liks. 

Thejaneo. — As  a rule  Mahtons  do  not  appear  to  wear  the  janeo, 
but  their  usages  vary  in  this  respect.  Thus  in  Kapurthala  it  is  said 
to  be  put  on  at  weddings,  but  taken  off  afterwards  by  the  initiated 
Sikhs,  and  only  retained  by  those  who  are  not  strict  Sikhs. 

Wedding  rites. — At  a wedding  the  sati,  who  will  be  described  later, 
is  propitiated,  the  bridegroom  going  to  the  dddVs  place,  if  in  his 
village,  tendering  her  respect  and  offering  a rupee  and  piece  of  cloth 
which  are  given  to  her  parohit.  If  the  sati's  place  is  not  in  the 
village  a chauJe  is  made  and  the  ceremony  observed  in  the  bridegroom’s 
house.  When  the  bride  is  brought  home  the  ceremony  is  repeated, 
the  bride  accompanying  the  bridegroom  to  the  place  with  her  chadar 
knotted  to  his. 


Another  curious  ceremony  is  observed  at  Mah  ton  weddings.  It  is 
apparently  a relic  of  swayambara  marriage.  When  the  bridegroom 
brings  home  his  bride  he  walks  with  a reed,  on  which  are  seven  discs 
made  of  ears  of  corn,  on  his  shoulder.  The  legend  runs  that  Dhol, 
a brother  of  R^ja  Jagdeo,  who  was  a Mahton,  was  a powerful  man  and 
used  to  plant  his  spear  in  his  brother’s  court  whenever  he  came  to 
see  him.  Fearing  lost  Dhol  should  oust  him  from  his  throne  Jagdeo 
asked  his  wazir’s  advice,  and  the  latter  counselled  him  to  place  seven 
iron  plates  under  the  carpet  of  the  court,  but  Dhol  thrust  his  spear 
through  them  all' and  planted  it  as  usual.  Jagdeo  and  his  wazir, 
ashamed  at  the  failure  of  this  device,,  craved  Dhol’s  forgiveness,  and 
so  the  seven  discs  are  pierced  with  a reed  to  this  day. 

As  regards  widow  remarriage  the  customs  vary— e.  g.,  in  Hoshiirpur 
the  widow  always  marries  her  husband’s  bi-other,  elder  or  younger 
even  if  he  is  already  married  : yet  in  Kapurthala  it  is  asserted  that 
she  can  never  marry  the  elder  brother. 

Beiijion.— Originally  Hindus,  many  Mahtons  have  adopted  Bikhisni. 
in  one  term  or  pother,  and  a certain  number  have  accepted  IsUm 
But  at  least  in  HoshiArpur  the  Hindu  Mahtania  have  strong  proclivities 
for  worship.  Each  pot  has  its  own  sati  or  maUsaU,  but  h 
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name  is  hardly  ever  preserved.  Tlie  Cliauh^n  and  Tani  gots  have  satis 
in  their  villages,  but  those  of  the  Jaswal,  Bhatti  and  Punwdr  are  at 
Banga  in  Jullundur.  The  Manh^s  however  have  no  aaii,  but  worship 
Bilba  Matia,  lit.  the  ancestor  ‘who  was  buried  alive,’  instead* * * § 
The  Saroe  too  worship  Baba  Bala  not  a sati. 

Every  year  during  the  naurdtras  the  place  of  the  sati  is  visited  by 
members  of  the  got,  who  dig  a little  earth  from  the  spot  and  throw  it 
away  a short  distance  off. 

Mahtons  do  not  churn  milk  on  the  ashtami  (8th)  or  amdwas 
(middle)  of  the  month,  but  use  it  uncooked  or  'made  into  curds.  The 
ashtami  is  sacred  to  Durga  and  the  amdwas  to  ancestors,  pitras.  The 
6rst  and  ten  successive  days’  milk  of  a cow  or  buffalo  is  termed 
hohli  and  is  not  consumed  by  the  man  who  miiks  the  animal.  Sukrdls 
will  not  drink  water  from  wells  in  Garhshankar  because  they  founded 
that  town  and  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  Ghorew^ha  llajputs.  For 
a similar  reason  the  Funwiirs  will  not  drink  from  wells  in  Hihun  in 
Jullundur.  Ghanhdn  and  Jaswdls  will  not  kill  a snake,  because 
Gugga,  to  whom  snakes  are  sacred,  was  a Chauh^n  Rdjput. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  Mahton  gots  : — 


Ajuha.t  Hoshiarpur. 

Akun,  Kapurthala : cf.  Ikwan,  a Mahtam 
got,  in  Lahore. 

Badhi,  Kapurthala. 

Bhadiar,  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur. 

Bhatti,  passim. 

Chandla,  Hoshiarpur. 

Chauhan,  Hoshiirpur. 

Dangi,  Kapurthala. 

Ding,  Kapurthala. 

Gadera,  Kapurthala. 

Gheda,  (Hoshiarpur)  Jullundur. 

Hans,  Kapurthala. 

Jaswal.J  Kapurthala  and  Hoshiirpur. 

Jhandi,  Kapurthala : cf.  Jandi,  a Mahtam 
got  in  Montgomery. 

Jharial,  Jullundur. 

Kachauri,  Kapurthala,  (also  found  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Multan,  and  called  Kapur 
in  Lahore. 

Karaudh,§  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur, 

Karnawal,  or  Karnul,  Kapurthala.  Mont- 
gomery (also  found  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan), 

Khirbanda,— wanda,  Jullundur  and  Hoshi- 
arpur. 

Khore,  Kapurthala. 

Khuttan,  Hoshiarpur  (?  Aktan). 


Luni,  Kapurthala. 

Mahid,  Kapurthala. 

Manhas,  Jullundur  and  Hoshiiirpur, 

Manj.|[  Kapurthala  and  Hoshiarpur. 

Marhaj,  Jullundur. 

Marhatta.^  Hoshiarpur. 

Pajhota,  Jullundur. 

Phengi.  Kapurthala. 

Pok  (Bnk,  Bok),  Kapdrthala : also  found  as  a 
Mahtam  got  in  Montgomery. 

Pnnwar,**  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur  ; also 
found  as  a Mahtam  got  in  Dera  Ghizi  Khin. 

Saroi,  Juliundur  and  Hoshidrpur,tt  also  found 
as  a Mahtam  got  in  Lahore. 

Sarwari,  Kapurthala. 

Sona,  Kapurthala. 

Sukral.  Jullundur  and  HoshUrpur. 

Tayaich,  Tiach.Jf  Jullundur  and  Hoshiarpur. 

Thandal,  Hoshiarpur, 

Tuni,  Hoshiarpur. 

TunwAr,  Iioshi4rpur  ; also  found  as  a Mahtam 
got  and  called  Jhanda  in  Lahore. 

War-,  War-wal,  Kapurthala  ; also  found  as  a 
Mahtam  got  in  Lahore,  Montgomery  and 
Multan. 

Wild  Sara,  Kapurthala  ; also  found  as  a Mah- 
tam got  in  Lahore : See  Dildsari. 


* This  faintly  reminds  us  of  the  Mahtam  burial  customs  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 

f See  Karaudh,  infra. 

i The  Jaswdl  of  Bham  in  Hoshiarpur  claim  immunity  from  snake  bite. 

§ In  Hoshiarpur  the  Karaudh  of  the  Ajuha  got  are  described  as  immigrants  from  Nabha, 
II  An  aJ  of  the  Manj,  called  Ghaind,  holds  Thakarwal  in  the  Mahilpur  thd7ia  of  Hoshidr- 
pur.  The  Man]  in  Kapurthala  are  scit-afrs  of  the  Bairagis.  i. 

U The  Marhattas  are  immigrants  from  the  Deccan:  an  al  called  Bhulura  (‘holders  by 
force  ’)  holds  Binjon  in  Hoshiarpur  which  it  wrested  from  a Jat  in  Aurangzeb’s  time. 

**  The  Punwdr  have  a saf*.  Chauhan,  at  Banga,  in  Jullundur,  . ^ , 

tf  The  Saroe  worship  a Biba  whose  shrine  is  at  Chukhi^ra  in  Jullundur:  they  also 


have  a sati  at  Gafhshankar.  , . tt 

The  Tidch  got  once  held  a group  of  12  villages  (bdrah)  m Hoshiarpur. 
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Mah  ydr-^Mair . 


As  regards  the  Mah  tons  of  Hoshidrpur  Mr.  A.  Kensington  wrote  : 

“ Ethnologically  the  most  interesting  of  the  people  are  the  Mahtons,  ^ 

Rajputs,  but  have  long  since  degraded  in  the  social  scale  owing  to  their  c pTireme 

Icarexva  marriages  wftli  widows.  They  hold  a cluster  of  important  villages  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  the  Garhshankar  tahsil,  and  from  their  isolated  social  PO®it|onh^e  a strongly 
marked  individuality,  which  makes  them  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  inost  trouble  - 
some people  to  deal  with.  As  farmers  they  are  unsurpassed : and  as  they  ^ave  at  the 
same  time  given  up  the  traditions  of  extravagant  living  by  which  their  Rajpu  c 
are  still  hampered,  their  villages  are  now  most  prosperous.  At  the  same  time  this  very 

prosperity  has  caused  them  to  increase  at  an  abnormal  rate,  while  their  unfortunate  in- 
ability to  live  in  harmony  together  has  driven  them  to  subdivide  their  land  to  an  extent 
uuknoivn  among  other  castes.  How  minute  this  subdivision  is,  may  be  realised  frorn  t e 
fact  that,  while  4 per  cent,  only  of  the  tahsil  is  in  their  hands,  they  own  13  per  cent,  of  the 
holdings.’* 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  Mahton  villages  lie  in  a cluster  in  the 
north-west  of  the  Garhshankar  tahsil  and  in  the  adjoining  Kapurtliala 
territory.  The  subdivision  of  their  lands  is  so  minute  that  sometimes 
there  is  not  room  for  more  than  two  or  three  furrows  of  a plough  in 
their  long  narrow  fields.  They  are  small  of  stature,  of  quite  remark- 
able personal  ugliness,  and  very  quarrelsome  and  litigious.  They  are 
•great  cultivators  of  the  melon,  and  when  ripe  they  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  it,  even  cooking  and  eating  the  seeds. 

Mahyae,  a branch  of  the  Niazi  Pathd^ns. 

Maini,  a caste  of  Khatris;  a common  weed  {Trigonella  polyserrata). 

Mair.  (1)  The  people  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  in  the  cantons  of 
Bunker,  Daher,  Pattan,  Seo  and  Kandia  of  the  Indus  l^ohistAn  ; so  called 
by  the  Pathd^ns,  but  styling  themselves  Maiyon.  Tlie  poorest  of  all  the 
Kohist^n  communities,  they  speak  a dialect  of  their  own  and  refuse  to 
intermarry  with  any  but  their  own  people  and  those  of  one  or  two 
other  cantons.  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  /?oosh,  p.  12. 


(2)  One  of  the  three  chief  tribes  in  the  Chakwfil  tahsil  of  Jhelum  of 
which  with  the  Kassars  and  Kahuts  they  hold  the  greater  part ; their 
share  being  most  of  its  centre  with  outliers  to  the  west,  south-west, 
and  south  : they  hold  hardly  any  land  elsewhere.  Their  story  used  to 
be  that  they  came  from  the  Jammu  hills,  joined  Bfibar’s  army,  and 
were  located  by  him  in  Chakwal ; and  so  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
thought: — “They  most  probably  belong  to  the  group  of  Rfijput  or 
gttasi-Rajput  tribes,  who  hold  the  hills  on  either  bank  of  the  Jhelum.” 
But  now  they  give  the  following  account  of  themselves:  — Mfiir,  they 
say,  was  one  of  their  remote  ancestors  ; they  are  really  Minhas 
Rdjputs  (Minhds  being  a word  denoting  agricultural  pursuits,  applied 
to  RAjputs  who  took  to  agriculture)  and  that  they  are  Dogrfis  like  the 
MabAr^jds  of  Kashmir.*  In  proof  of  their  kinship  to  that  family 
they  assert  that  when  their  misconduct  in  1848  led  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  jdgirs,  they  sent  a deputation  to  Gulfib  Singh  to 
ask  him  to  intercede  for  them  : and  that  admitting  their  hereditary 
connection  with  his  family,  he  offered  to  give  them  villages  in  his  own 
estate,  if  they  wished  to  settle  there.  Their  ancestors  originally  lived 
at  a place  called  Paraydg,  or  Parguwdl,t  about  8 miles  west  of  Jammu 


* This  is  confirmed  by  the  Rajput, s of  the  country  round  Jammu,  who  say  that  an  offshoot 
of  the  Surajbansi  Rajputs  was  a clan  now  called  Minhas,  who  degraded  themselves  by 
taking  to  agriculture  and  are  therefore  cut  oft  from  tho  privileges  of  Rajputs 
t Pargwal.  a large  village  in  the  Akhnur  tahsil  some  26  miles  west  of  Jammu,  is  one 
of  the  principal  Mmhas  centres  in  Kashmjr,  * ■ 


the  Hairs, 
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in  the  hills  and  were  descended  from  Pargu  Kiija  who  gave  his  name 
to  that  place.  The  Dhanni  country  was  then  part  of  the  Dogra 
kingdom  and  was  given  to  their  forefather,  Bhagiar  Dev,  as  his 'share 
of  the  ancestral  estates  ; he  went  there  with  his  following,  some  time 
before  the  advent  of  Bdbar,  to  found  new  colonies.  The  country  was 
then  occupied  by  wandering  Gujar  graziers,  who  were  ejected  by  the 
Mdirs,  but  not  before  their  leader  Bhagiar  Dev  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Gujar  woman,  and  through  her  influence  had  become  a convert  to  Isldm. 
(The  pedigree  table  does  not  bear  this  out.)  With  them  from  Jammu 
came  their  priests,  the  Brahmans  now  called  Hacle. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  M^irs  in  the  Llianni  was  at  a spot  in 
Cliak  Biizid  near  ChakwiU  which  was  not  far  from  the  great  lake  which 
then  covered  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  tahsil,  up  to  the  ridge  followed 
by  the  Bhou'Dlmndhidl  road.  When  Bfibar  came  he  cut  through  the 
Ghori  Gala,  by  which  the  Bunha  torrent  now  escapes  through  the  hills 
of  the  Salt  Kange  and  drained  the  country,  which  the  M^irs  proceeded 
to  take  up. 

The  M^irs  deny  that  the  Chakwd,!  tahsil  ever  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Janjuas,  except  the  Mahtll  tract,  which  was  taken  by 
one  of  their  chiefs  from  the  Janjuas:  and  they  assert  that,  so  far  from 
ever  having  been  subject  to  the  Janjuas,  they  themselves  once  held  a 
great  part  of  the  Janjua  territory,  as  far  as  the  Find  Dddan  Khdn 
plains. 

The  tribe  is  not  divided  into  clans,  though  sometimes  the  descend- 
ants of  a particular  man  are  known  by  his  name.  In  religion  they  are 
Sunnis,  with  a small  proportion  of  Shids:  as  regards  places  of  re- 
verence, customs,  etc.,  they  have  no  peculiarity,  unless  it  be  that 
amongst  some  of  the  most  prominent  tribes  marriages  are  performed 
with  a show  of  secrecy  at  night : but  this  is  said  to  be  merely  in  order 
to  avoid  the  exactions  of  the  crowd  of  Mirasis  which  at  one  time  be- 
came intolerable.  The  Chaudhris  of  the  village  Kot  Khildn  cannot  give 
their  daughters  in  marriage  without  obtaining  the  nominal  permission 
of  certain  Jo  Jats,  residents  in  their  villatre,  to  whom  they  also  pay 
marriage  fees ; this  is  said  to  be  a privilege  granted  to  the  ancestor  of 
these  Jdts  by  a Chaudhri  long  ago,  for  murdering»a  rival  chief. 

'I'he  Mdirs  intermarry  with  the  Kassars,  and  to  a less  extent  with 
the  Kahuts : some  of  them  deny  that  daughters  are  given  to  Kahuts,  or 
if  of  pure  descent,  even  to  Kassars,  but  there  are  instances  to  the 
contrary.  They  also  intermarry  to  some  extent  with  Awdns  and  with 
the  Johdrds  of  Pindi  (Dieb.  They  do  not  give  daughters  in  marriage 
to  Sayyids,  and  of  course  cannot  marry  Sayyid  girls  themselves,  they 
take  girls  from  certain  Gondal  villages  in  Shdhpur.  Usually,  however, 
marriage  is  within  the  tribe.  In  good  families  the  remarriage  of 
widows  is  not  permitted  ; a generation  ago  a widow  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  was  killed  by  her  father  on  the  suspicion  that  she  contem- 
plated remarriage.  Amongst  ordinary  Mdirs,  however,  widows  are 
allowed  to  remarry ; but  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  marry  their 
deceased  husband’s  brother ; and  generally  marry  elsewhere. 

The  claims  of  the  Mdirs  to  Rdjput  descent  seem  to  rest  on  a more 
reasonable  foundation  than  is  generally  the  case ; but  as  usua  no 
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Maire-^Mdlotk- 


their  descent  back 


certain  conclutioD  can  be  arrived  at.  They  trace  r 

to  a Rattan  Dev,  son  of  Bhagiar  Dev,  ihiough  Lavd  and  Jailshi  Lavi 
had  two  sons,  Megha  and  Saghar  Khdn.  Ihe.r  pedigree  gives  about 
22  generations  back  to  Bhagi^r  Dev. 

Maibk^  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdihpur. 


Majawae,  see  Mujdiwar. 

Majbi,  Majhabi,  fern,  -an  : see  Mazhabi. 

Majheko,  a sept  of  Kanets  descended  from  Mian  Mithu,  younger  brother 
and  wazir  of  Narindar  Cliand,  23i'd  K^ja  of  Kahlur. 

Majhiana,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
and  Shdhpur. 

Majithia^  from  ma-jithji  the  root  of  the  Ruhid  munjistd  or  madder. 


Majjhail,  see  Manjhail. 

Majoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Majwatha,  a clan  of  the  Silhuria  or  Saleria  Rdjputs. 

Majzub,  see  Azdd. 

Makhdum  (ana),  lit.  * a lord,  a master,  one  who  is  served,’  opposed  to  khddim  : 
the  head  of  a Muhammadan  shrine,  generally  a descendant  of  the  saint 
who  founded  it.  The  Makhdum  is  hardly  the  priest  of  the  shrine 
though  he  presides  over  its  management.  Strictly  speaking,  the  title 
should  only  be  applied  to  the  heads  of  leading  shrines,  but  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  assumed  by  the  incumbents  of  many  smaller  ones  as 
well  as  by  the  cadets  of  the  families  who  hold  important  shrines.  The 
Makhdums  are  all  Sayyid  or  Quraish  or  claim  such  descent. 

Makhnia,  a butterman. 

Makkal,  a tribe  found  in  small  numbers  throughout  the  Bahawalpur  State. 
Blacksmiths  by  trade,  they  say  they  migrated  from  Mecca  to  Sind  in 
the  1st  century  of  the  Hijra. 

Makol,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Makoma,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulMn. 

Mal,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mal,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Malah,  see  Mallah. 

Malak,  Malik.  A camel-keeper  or  driver ; a term  applied  in  Lahore,  where 
all  camelmen  are  called  Baloch,  to  any  camelman  : (2)  a title  of  Khatris  : 
(3)  a class  of  Muhammadans  ; (4)  a title  of  the  Ghatwal  Jats  who  claim 
be  descend^  from  Siroha  Rdjputs,  and  to  have  come  from  Garh 
Ghazm  in  the  Deccan,  The  Maliks  of  Kbtopur  Kalto  in  Kobtak  and 
the  P^nipat  tahsil  still  call  themselves  Siroha  Jits,  Where  Garh  Ghazni 
was  exactly,  they  are  unable  to  say.  AhuMna,  the  metroplis,  was 
founded  22  generations  "go,  and  from  it,  and  some  other  villages  settled 
at  the  same  time,  the  central  Maliks  have  spread.  Those  on  the  east 
border  of  the  lahsil  have,  as  a rule,  sprung  from  estates  in  Pdnipat, 
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where  this  clan  is  well  represented  also;  G^ndlird  and  Ddboda 
villages  in  Sdmpla  tahsil,  were  founded  from  AhulW 
G^ndhra  AUi;  Karor  was  founded  from  Gan“  r“Vm 
Kahrawar.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  emigrations  of  the  same  clan' 


MalaNj  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Malana,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

MalanAj  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

# 

Malan  HANS,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiin. 

Malang,  a non-descript  sect  said  to  he  the  followers  of  one  Jamaii  Jatti 
who  in  turn  was  a follower  of  Zinda  Shdh  Madilr,  so  that  the  Malancrs 
are  commonly  looked  on  as  a branch  of  the  Madan's.  Hut  the  term  is 
generally  applied  in  a more  general  way  to  any  unattached  religious 
beggar,  who  drinks  hhang  or  smokes  charas  in  excess,  wears  nothing 
but  a loin  cloth,  and  keeps  fire  always  near  him.  The  Malangs  are 
^id  to  wear  their  hair  very  long,  or  matted  arid  tied  into  a knot 
behind.  The  shrine  of  Jhangi  Sh^li,  Khriki,  in  the  Pasrur  tahsil  of 
Siilkot  is  frequented  by  Malangs.  They  are  both  Hindu  and  Iduham- 
madans  by  religion. 

Malhah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Malhi',  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  See  also  under  Mallhi. 

Malhotba,  Marhotka,  a section  of  the  Khatris. 


Mali,  fern.  -an.  The  term  Mrili,  the  mdldkara  or  ^ maker  of  garlands’  of  the 
Pui^nas,  is  applied  to  a large  class  of  petty  cultivators  and  gardeners. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  term  is  confined  to  the  Hindus,  a Muhammadan 
gardener  being  known  as  Kunjra,  in  tlie  south-eastern  Districts,  or,  more 
commonly,  as  Arriin,*  or  Brighbdn,  the  latter  a pure  Persian  word,  mean- 
ing gardener,  which  is  mainly  used  in  the  western  Districts.  'Malidr 
is  the  equivalent  of  Ardiii  in  the  weste-rn  Districts.  Several  derivations 
of  the  word  Mdli  are  given, t but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
Sanskr,  mdldkdr  ‘ one  who  makes  mdlds  or  garlands.’  In  Bashahr  the 
mdli  is  a temple  servant,  corresponding  to  the  dewa  of  the  other  Simla 
Hill  States,  but  it  can  only  be  conjectured  that  his  name  is  derived 
from  maid,  a chaplet  or  garland.  Primitive  sacerdotalism,  in  its  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  origins  of  different  callings,  makes  the  Mdli  an 
agnate  of  the  Kuinhdr,  for,  according  to  the  Baran  Babek  Chanderka, 
the  Mdlis  like  the  superior  castes  derive  their  origin  from  Brahma  the 
first  deity  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  They  trace  their  descent  from  one 
Mdldkdr,  son  of  Vishwakarnia  and  grandson  of  Brahma.  Vishwakarma 
married  one  Parbhauti,  daughter  of  a go'p  named  Man  Math,  and  had 
by  her  six  sons — (1)  Mdldkdr,  (2)  Karankdr,  (3)  Sankokdr,  (4)  Kubandak, 


* Folk-etymology  derives  Arain  from  rai,  ‘mustard,’  because  the  iluhammadan  converts 
were  like  a grain  of  mustard  in  a heap  of  (Hindus)  com. 
t in  Gurgaon  mal  is  said  to  mean  ‘ a crop  of  vegetables.’ 
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(5)  Kumbhkdr,  and  (6)  Kanskar.  The  descendaots  of  the  MdUk^r 
undertook  the  profession  of  gardening  and  dower-growmg. 

The  Hindu  Malis  have  numerous  groups,  of  Avhich  the  following  are 


described  ; — 

1.  Phul. 

2.  Goha  or  Napa-bansi. 

3.  Saini.  ^ 

4.  Kachhi, 


6.  Machhi. 

6.  Dhankata  or  Jadaun. 

7.  Tanboli. 

8.  Kamboh. 


The  Jind  account  divides  the  Hindu  Mdlis  into  two  main  groups, 
each  of  which  has  several  khdnps  or  sub-groups,  which  are  not  now 


endogamousjt  thus  : — 

2. 

g 

Group  I,  vjjal  baran  ke  Mali,  or  superior,  ^ 
which  eschews  the  use  of  flesh.  j g’ 

H. 


L7. 

Group  II,  niche  baran  ke,  inferior  or  ( 2' 
flesh- eating,  immigrants  from  the  < 3' 
eastward.  ( 4,’ 


Phnlt 

Mahar.t 

Gola.t 

Bhagirathi.§ 

Suraj-bansi.ll 

Saine  or  Seni.^  Not  found  in 

Bhaine,  found  in  Karnal.  ) Jfnd. 
Kachhwai. 

Sikas  Kanchhi. 

Kachhi. 

Machhi. 


This  latter  group  practises  karewa,  and  avoids  four  gots  in  marriage. 

The  Phul  Md,lis  dispute  the  Gola  group’s  superiority  within  the  caste. 
They  avoid  eating  meat,  and  advance  as  a proof  that  they  used  not  to 
practise  widow  marriage  the  fact  that  their  women’s  noses  are  bored. 
In  Hissdr  they  are  said  to  be  divided  into  two  sub-castes — (i)  the  Dheria 
who  used  to  ply  carts  (from  dhurdj  axle),  and  {ii)  the  Gauria,  who  used 
to  make  grwr.  Each  of  these  sub-castes  avoids  three  9 of s in  marriage, 
eats  flesh  and  practises  karewa. 

The  Golas  dispute  the  superiority  claimed  by  the  Phul  Mdlis,  and 
have  certain  distinctive  customs  ; e.  g.,  their  women  wear  no  nose- 
ring, and  the  widow  of  a younger  brother  cannot  contract  marriage 
with  his  elder.  Four  gots  are  avoided  in  marriage,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  group  is  endogamous  or  not,  since  one  account  asserts  that 
the  Phul  and  Gola  are  in  reality  one  and  the  same  group.  Another 
account  gives  the  gots  of  the  Gola  as  the  same  as  those  of  the  Phul,  in 
Rohtak.* * * § **  Again  the  Golas  are  said  to  be  descended  from  a Tur  Rdjput 
who  took  a Mdlan  to  wife,  and  his  children  by  her  were  named  golas. 


* From  the  Brahma  Vaivarta  Parana  it  appears  that  Vishivakarma,  the  architect  of  the 
gods,  incarnated  himself  on  earth  in  a Brahman’s  house  and  that  Ghritachi,  a celestial  nymph, 
was  born  on  account  of  a curse  uttered  by  Vishwakarma,  in  the  house  of  Madau,  a gap  in 
Prayag.  Ghritachi  in  the  form  of  a g»p  girl  was  engaged  in  austerities  on  the  bank  of 
Ganges  and  was  there  met  by  Vishwakarma  in  the  form  of  Brahma.  They  fell  in  love  and 
to  them  were  born  nine  children.  The  eldest  ivas  named  Malakir,  and  to  him  the  Malis 
trace  their  origin.  As  to  their  gots  their  names  are  derived  from  those  of  each  class  of 
Malis.  Four  gots  on  each  side  are  avoided  in  marriage. 

t Thus  Phul  and  Mahar  intermarry  in  Dadri  tahsil,  Phul  and  Gola  in  Jind  tahsU,  and 
so  on. 

X Apparently  the  Mahar  stand  highest,  next  to  them  the  Phtil,  and  after  them  the  Gola. 
Some  M4lis  derive  M4har  from  mor,  ‘ pollen.’ 

§ Fmm  the  Bhagirathi,  a tributary  of  the  Ganges.  In  Karnal  they  appear  to  be  also 
called  Bhagirni,  and  form  a sub-caste. 

II  Because  they  served  Suraj-bansi  Rajputs. 

^ From  Sain,  a village  in  Brij.  In  Karnal  the  Siani  (sic)  group  is  said  to  be  also 
called  Bhaini  or  Bhagirathi.  ® ^ 

*•  In  ffissir  it  is  suggested  that  Gola  = Gwala.  because  this  group  reared  cattle. 
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Mali  groups. 

As  descendants  of  Ndpjl  the  Golas  are  often  termed  N4pd-bansi. 

The  Golas  are  found  in  Hariana,  Hissdr  and  Rohtak,  in  the  Punjab 
and  to  the  south  of  those  Districts  beyond  its  borders.  Tliey  are  aUo 
found  in  Sirmur,  where  they  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  gola  or 
slave  of  Raja  Sagar,  a Kshattriya. 

In  the  eastern  tracts  of  Jind  a territorial  group,  the  Bdgri,  is  found. 
It  comprises  only  three  gots — Ghar^nia,  Gharno,  and  Kaintlili  Kapur. 

The  Kdchhis  form  an  occupational  group  of  the  Mdlis,  so  called  be- 
cause they  used  to  sell  vegetables  in  the  kachh.,ri  or  chhihra,  a kind  of 
basket.  They  were  also  vendors  of  boiled  wate‘r-nuts  {singhdfa).  They 
eat  flesh  and  their  women  wear  the  noao-ring.  Two  gots  only  are 
avoided  in  marriage. 

The  Mdchhis,  in  Gurgdon  and  Hissar,  live  by  fishing.  In  Ludhidna 
the  Machhis  and  Kachhis  sell  pattals  and  dunas  for  Hindu  weddings. 

In  Kdngra  the  Mdlis  have  four  gots — Chauhdn,  Karol,  Pdthuk— of 
the  Konsal  gotra, — and  Sindhuwdl,  which  all  inteisnarry. 

The  following  song,  sung  by  Hindu  women  at  weddings,  assumes  an 
origin  of  some  antiquity  for  the  Mdlis 

Dilli  shahr  se  nikU, 

Bdgdn  de  bich  de, 

Rdjd  Ram  Chandr  hi  Mdlane, 

Bdgdn  de  bich  bich  dehe. 

Kali  hall  chug  Ide, 

Rdjd  Ram  Chandr  hi  Mdlane, 

Kali  hali  chug  Idehe 
Sahird  gund  Id, 

Rdjd  Ram  Chandr  hi  Mdlane. 

* Coming  from  Delhi  city, 

Passing  thro’  the  gardens 
0 Mdlan  of  Rdm  Chandr  I 
Picking  buds  off  the  flowers, 

Make  a garland  and  bring  it.* 

But  the  earliest  mention  of  the  Mdlakdrs  appears  to  be  in  Manu.* 
During  the  Hindu  period  they  used  to  bring  garlands  at  the  Swambar 
yaga. 

The  cults  of  the  Hindu  Mdlis. 

The  cults  of  the  Hindu  Mdlis,  as  a body,  are  not  very  distlnctive.t 
In  Gtirgaon  they  chiefly  affect  the  goddess  and  Bhairon,  while  some 
offer  AaZurct  to  Shiamii  on  the  12th  .mdi  of  each  month.  In  Hissar 
Hanumdn  is  worshipped  as  well  as  Bhairon.  In  Kangra  the  devi  of  the 
Mdlls  is  called  Bajusri,  and  they  offer  wreaths  to  her. 

In  Jind  the  Mdli  is  often  a bhagat  or  votary  of  Gnga,  keeps  an  iron 
chain  on  his  shoulders  at  Guga*s  festivals,  and  receives  offerings  made 
to  that  hero.  And  in  that  State  the  (lower  group  or  flesh-eating  ?) 


• Manu  Smriti,  Ch.  VII,  pp-  46-7. 

■f  In  Gurgaon  the  MaUs  are  often  employed  in  Saraogi  temples. 
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Muhammadan  Mdlis. 

Mdlis  adopt  Bratmans  or  Bairagis  as  their  gurus,  receiving  in  return 
beads  {kanthis)  or  the  janao  at  their  hands.  Certain  groups  too  affect 
particular  divinities.  Thus  the  Md-hars  affect  Devi,  and  Hanumdn, 
son  of  Anjani,  one  of  R4m  Chaodra^s  messengers.  The  Phd^  affect 
Sh^mji  (Sri  Krishna).  In  Sangrur  soma  of  the  Md.lis  are  Sikhs  of 
Guru  Govind. 

Myths  have  clustered  round  the  Md,li  caste.  When  Rdm  Chandra 
wedded  Rdjd,  Jaiiak’s  daughter  the  following  quatrain  was  sung:— 

Ghar  ghar  mangal,  ghar  ghar  shddi, 

Ghar  ghar  har  j as  gawdne, 

Gund  liydi  Mdlan  jphiilon  ka  sihra, 

Ram  Lachhman  gal  pawdne. 

^ In  every  house  are  festivities  and  reioicings  in  every  house  are. 
How  good  of  the  Mali's  wife  to  bring  garlands  of  flowers  to  put 
on  the  necks  of  R<im  and  Lachhman.’ 

So  too  Kubjd,*  or  Kabiri,  Mdlan,  used  to  offer  garlands  of  flowers  to 
Krishna  and  his  queens. 

The  saints  of  the  Muhammadan  Mdlis. 

Mahbub  was  a famous  saint  of  Baghddd,  and  he  had  a favourite  Ardin 
disciple  named  -Mahmud,  to  whom  he  assigned  gardening  as  a vocation. 
Accordingly  when  about  to  plant  a sapling  or  to  make  a disciple  the 
Malis  distribute  sweets  in  his  name,  and  when  in  any  di65culty  they 
repeat  his  name.  Before  planting  a new  garden  they  also  feay  ; — 

Bismilldh-ir-Rahmin-ir-Rahim, 

Bdgh  lagdya  Panj-tan,  mdli  hhae  Rasul, 

Chare  ydr,  chare  chaman, 

Hazrat  Imdm  Hasan  wa  Husain  do  phul, 

Ba-haqq-i-Ld  Ildha  il-Alldh-u-Muhammad-ur-Rasul-Alldh, 

^ In  the  name  of  God  the  most  merciful. 

The  Panj-tan  have  planted  a garden,  of  which  the  Prophet  became 
the  gardener. 

The  four  companions  were  as  many  gardens, 

Hazrat  Imdm  Hasan  and  Husain  were  two  flowers. 

In  truth  there  is  none  worthy  of  worship  save  God,  and  Muhammad 
is  his  Prophet.’ 

The  Mdlis  also  revere  Khwdja  Khizr,  the  Melchisedec  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Caste  Administration. 

The  Mdlis  in  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab  have  a well-organised 
system  of  panchdyats,  with  hereditary  chaudhris.  In  Delhi  the 
chaudhri  is  called  bddshdh,  and  the  chaudhris  from  Gohdna,  Maham 
Kharkhauda,  Bahadurgarh  and  Jhajjar  join  his  panchdyat.  t In  Karndl 
the  chauntras  are  at  Panipat  and  Karndl  itself.  In  Jind  the  chaudhri 
represents  the  vi  lage  at  the  channtra  (Munak  in  Pa^idla)  where  the 
chaudhris  assemble  to  decide  disputes.  In  the  western  Districts  the 
system  does  not  exist. 

* She  is  mentioned  in  the  Mahabhdrata.  ~ ■ 

t In  Jhajjar  eight  chaudhris  &re  said  to  bo  subordipate  to  a chaunira. 


Mali  occv/pation.  g 2 

The  ‘panchdyats  have  decided  many  points  of  customary  law  e a 
when  a Mdli  widow  declined  to  marry  her  husband’s  yoinger 
brother,  in  dehance  of  caste  custom,  it  was  decided  that  if  she 
did  not  do  so,  she  must  live  in  the  family  and  earn  her  own  living 
by  labour,  or  else  be  excommunicated.  In  Kharkhanda  the  panchdyat 
has  decided  that  the  caste  of  Mails  shall  not  supply  water  to 
people  under  penalty  of  a 6ne.  A Mdli  who  repudiated  his  first 
wife  and  married  another  was  mulcted  in  a penalty  of  Rs.  27  and 
compelled  to  maintain  his  first  wife.  Mdli  women  used  to  wear  the 
nose-ring,  but  once  a widow  resolved  to  burn  herself  on  her  husband’s 
pyre,  and  before  doing  so  she  took  off  all  her  ornaments  except 
her  nose-ring,  declaring  that  any  wlfo  like  her  would  remain  for 
ever  a wife,  since  she  had  taken  with  her  the  nose-ring,  the  token 
of  her  sohdg,  ami  that  if  any  wife  of  the  tribe  would  lo^e  her  husband 
like  her  she  must  wear  no  nose-ring.  Since  then  the  custom  of 
wearing  the  nose-ring  has  become  extinct.  About  60  years  ago  a 
Mdli  of  Delhi  attempted  to  revive  the  custom  and  ho  had  a nose-ring 
worth  Rs.  70  made,  with  rings  of  less  value  worth  Rs.  300  or  Rs.  400, 
He  gave  the  most  valuable  ring  to  his  wife  by  karewa,  but  the  pan- 
chiyat  decided  that  as  karewa  was  permissible  there  was  no  need  for 
wives  to  wear  nose-rings.  So  the  ring  was  given  to  a barber’s  wife. 

Occupation, 

By  occupation  the  Md,li  or  ArAin,  whether  Hindu  or  Muhammadan, 
whatever  his  name  or  creed  may  be,  is  essentially  a petty  cultivator, 
sometimes  rising  to  the  status  of  a J^t,  as  do  the  Sainis  in  HoshHr- 
pur,  sometimes  sinking  to  the  lower  occupations  of  selling  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  leaf-platters,  or  even  to  drawing  water.  At  Hindu 
weddings,  the  Hindu  Mali’s  function  is  to  supply  the  garland  and 
chaplet  [sihra)  of  flowers  worn  on  the  forehead  under  the  maur  or 
crown  by  the  bridegroom.  The  fee  paid  for  this  is  Re.  1-4.  The  Mali 
women  often  do  the  same  work  as  the  men. 

In  Miler  Kotla  the  Muhammadan  Ardins  are  termed  Bdghban,  and 
some  are  employed  as  gardeners,  others  as  cultivators  : the  latter  are 
called  Gdchhi. 

In  Jind  the  Rdins  or  Bdghb^ns  claim  descent  from  Rai  Jdj,  grandson 
of  founder  of  Lahore,  and  say  they  were  converted  to  IslJtni  in 

the  12th  century  A.  D.  In  Sangrur  tahsil  the  Ar^ins  claim  descent 
from  Jassa,  brother  of  Shaikh^  and  Siuhan,  sons  of  Sadhari,  a Rdjput 
of  Delhi.  Jassa  embraced  Islam  and  his  descendants  are  called  Rdin  or 
Mdhar. 

The  Kunjrds  are  sahzi-farosh  or  green-grocers,  and  are  divided  into 
several  sub-castes  of  which  two,  the  Karal  and  Chauhiln,  are  found  in 
Jind.  The  Karal  claim  descent  from  Sarsut  Brahmans  and  at  their 
weddino-s  they  still  observe  the  phera,  light  a fire  and  put  on  the ^a»eo 
before  The  Muhammadan  nikdh  is  celebrated.  The  Chaulidn  of  course 
claim  Rajput  origin. 

In  Hissiir  the  Sainis  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Gola  sub-caste, 
but  in  Karnal  they  form  a separate  sub-caste. 

Maliar,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shiihpur  ; (2)  see  under  Mdli. 
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Maliarur—Mcdlah, 

Maliard,  a sept  o£  Kanets,  descended  from  tlio  third  son  of  Amar 
Chand  of  Kalilur  (Bilaspur),  who  sank  from  Rdjput  status  by  marrying 
a peasant  bride.  Another  account  makes  them  descendants  of  a son  of 
Tegh  Chan.i,  3rd  son  of  Raja  Kdhn  Chand  of  Kahlur.  , Ihe  sept  is 
found  mainly  in  Hinder  (N^l^garh)  but  ajso  in  Kahlur. 

Malik-din,  a section  of  the  Afridis  numerous  in  lower  Miranzai,  in  Kohdt, 
in  colonies  brought  down  by  retired  officers  of  that  tribe  from  the  hills. 

Maliki,  one  of  the  four  great  schools  of  doctrine  of  the  Sunni  Muhammad- 
ans. Described  by  Mr.  Maclagan  as  “ very  rare  in  India,  and  generally 
supposed  to  be  almost  confined  to  Barbary  and  the  adjacent  tracts 
in  North  Africa.  The  figures  in  our  returns  can  be  looked  on^  as 
no  sort  of  guide,  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  term  ^ Maliki  Bdlraikf ' 
in  conjunction  it  seems  probable  that  the  sect  may  have  some  attraction 
for  the  lower  class  of  Mussalmdn.  This  school  was  founded  by 
Malik-ibn-Anas  (A.  D.  716-795),  and  it  is  remarkable  for  its  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  traditions  and  its  complete  supersession 
of  private  judgment.’’ 

Maltkshahi,  see  under  TJtmanzai. 

Malka,  (1)  a Kharral  clan ; (2)  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (both  agricultural) 
found  in  Montgomery. 

Malkiar,  a section  of  the  Tarins,  settled  in  the  Haripur  plain  of  Hazdra. 
They  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Malik  Ydr,  a brother  of  Tor  and 
Spin,  but  the  Tor  Tarins  say  they  belong  to  a subsidiary  branch, 

Malkotia,  a sept  of  Edjputs,  of  the  2nd  grade  of  the  Jaikdria  : found  in 
Hoshiarpur. 

Mallah. — The  Malldh  is  the  boatman  of  the  Punjab,  and  is  naturally  found 
ill  largest  numbers  in  those  Districts  which  include  the  greatest  length 
of  navigable  river.  On  the  Indus  he  is  often  regarded  by  himself  and 
others  as  a and  in  Amritsar  where  all  boatmen  are  called  malldhs, 
the  MaMh  are  said  to  have  been  originally  Jd^s.  In  this  District  they 
have  several  clans,*  own  13  villages  in  proprietary  right,  make 
nets  and  baskets  and  are  all  Muhammadans.  Elsewhere  he  is  doubt- 
less almost  invariably  a Jhinwar  by  caste,  and  very  generally  a 
Musalmdn  by  religion,  but  in  Sirsa  most  of  the  Malhlhs  on  the  Sutlej 
are  by  caste  Jhabel.  He  generally  combines  with  his  special  work  of 
boat  management  some  other  of  the  ordinary  occupations  of  his  caste, 
such  as  fishing  or  growing  water-nuts,  but  he  is  not  a village  menial. 
In  Karnal  the  MalPili  claim  to  be  strictly  endogamous,  and  apparently 
do  not  intermarry  with  the  Jhinwar.  In  Gurgaon  the  Malld^h  is  also 
called  DhIn WAR  and  is  found  on  the  Jumna.  Generally  a boatman  he 
is  also  addicted  to  pett^  crime  and  will  go  long  distances  on  thieving 
expeditions.  Under  the  head  Mallfi,h  may  be  included  the  Mohdna, 
T^rut  or  Dren.  The  Mohdna  is  said  to  be  the  fisherman  of  Sindh,  but 
in  the  Punjab  he  is  at  least  as  much  a boatman  as  a fisherman.  The 
word  in  Sanskrit  means  an  estuary  or  confluence  of  waters.  In 

* In  Kapurthala  the  following  are  said  to  bo  gots  of  the  Malldhs  Kakori,  Antiri  Elwe 
DAte,  Pardathi,  Kothpal,  Jind,  Ajri,  Thabal  and  Gantal. 

■(•TAru  means  simply  'swimmer’  or  ‘ferryman.’  The  same  root  appears  ip  Tarn 
Tiran. 


JW  allhi — Ma  lod. 
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Bahawalpur  tlio  Jhabels,  Mohanas,  and  Mallahs  are  said  to  form  one 
tribe,  the  mohdnat  or  fishermen  and  the  mallahs  or  boatmen  forming 
occupational  groups  within  the  tribe,  while  the  Jhabels  are  agriculturists, 
owning  a certain  amount  of  land.  The  Mohanas  claim  to  be  “ Mahesar  ” 
Rdjputs  and  have  9 septs  : — 

Ichhchhe,  of  whom  some  are  agriculturists,  and  others  boatmen. 

Manchhari,  who  are  boatmen  and  fishermen. 

Balhara. 

Nihaya. 

Khaura. 

Hir. 

Hussre. 

Kat-Bal,  some  of  whom  pretend  to  be  Daudpotras  and  Sirre. 

The  Dren  and  Tdru  are  only  found  in  the  hills,  where  they  carry 
travellers  across  the  rapid  mountain  streams  on  inflated  hides.  The 
former  are  said  to  be  Musalmdu  and  the  latter  Hindu. 

The  term  dren  is  derived  from  a word  meaning  an  inflated  skin, 
buffalo  hide,  upon  which  the  transit  is  made.  In  the  Hill  States  Daryd,i 
Is  also  used  for  Dren.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
the  Jhfnwar  and  M^chhi  follow  their  avocations  on  land  and  the  Mallah 
and  Moh^na  on  water,  all  belonging  to  the  same  caste,  but  sometimes 
the  Dren  are  said  to  be  really  Chamd,rs  and  of  the  same  status  as  the 
Sarera. 

Mallhi,  a Jdt  tribe,  found  in  Sialkot  and  Jfnd.  In  the  latter  State  it 
has  Did^r  Singh  for  its  sidh  like  the  Kaler.  In  Sialkot  the  Mallhi 
claim  Saroha  Rajput  descent  and  say  their  eponym  migrated  into  the 
Punjab  with  his  seven  sons  as  herdsmen.  These  seven  sons  founded  as 
many  muhins.  They  led  a pastoral  life  for  three  generations  and  then 
Milambar,  4th  in  descent  from  Mallhi,  founded  Achrak  near  Kasur.* 
Their  customs  are  those  of  the  Gorayas,  and  they  have  as  their 
Brahmans  the  Hanotras,  as  7nirdsis  the  Kuchars,  and  as  iidis  the 
Ruspains.  In  succession  the  rule  of  chunddvand,  per  stirpes,  is  said  to 
bo  followed.  There  are  also  strong  colonies  in  Amritsar  and  GujrdnwMd. 
In  the  latter  District,  Naraiijr,  son  of  Yarsi,  settled  in  HumAyun’a  time 
and  his  son  Rdm  married  a Wirk  maiden  receiving  her  land  in  dower. 
The  custom  of  pagvand  also  obtains  in  this  District,  and  adoption 
within  the  clan  is  common. 

Mallane,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Malu,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  and  also  in  Ludhitina. 
Its  ancestor  Tilak  Rd,i  has  a mart  at  Pabbian  in  the  Jagraon  tahsil  of 
the  latter  District,  and  there  is  held  an  annual  fair,  at  which  offerings 
are  given  to  Brahmans  and  their  chelas,  on  the  Amawas  of  Chet.  At 
weddings  the  pair  worship  at  the  mdri.  In  SiAlkot  the  Malli  are  said 
to  have  seven  muhins,  but  they  may  bo  confused  with  the  Mallhi. 

Malod,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* The  Sialkot  pamphlet  of  1863  says  the  Malli  {sic)  are  Soma-Vunsi,  claiming  descent 
from  Rija  Suroa,  King  of  Delhi.  One  “ Mulleh  ” a descendant  came  from  Delhi,  who  witn 
his  son  led  a pastoral  life  for  3 generations,  after  which  they  settled  at  Nehra  imar  Kasnr 
whence  some  emigrated  here.  They  have  seven  movit  and  intermarry  with  Ciuma 
Varaich, 
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Malwai,  fern,  -ain,  -ain,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mdlwa,  south  of  the  Sutlej,  as 
opposed  to  Majjhail. 

Mamand,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mamae,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Mamarha,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Mamazai,  a Pa^hdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mambar,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mamdana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mamera,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mamra,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Mamra,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mamrai,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mamunkhel,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Man,  a widespread  Jdt  tribe  which  is  usually  said  to  be  asli  or  original 
Jat,  like  the  Bhiilar  and  Her.  But  they  also  claim  Rajput  descent. 
Thus  the  Mdn,  Dulldl  and  Deswdl  Jdts  all  claim  descent  from  Dhanna 
Rao  of  Silantha  in  Rohtak  by  a Baclgujar  Rdjput  wife  and  so  these 
three  tribes  are  said  not  to  intermarry,*  but  the  Mdn  also  claim  descent 
from  a Punwdr  Rdjput  of  Garh  Gajni  who  settled  in  Pa^idla  in  the  time 
of  the  famous  Bani  Pal  of  Bhatinda,  and  yet  a third  tradition  makes 
them  descendants  of  Bani  Pal  himself.t  Rajd,  Binepdl,  as  they  call 
him,  was  the  last  ruler  of  Ghazni  and  he  led  an  expedition  into  India, 
founded  Bhatinda,  driving  out  the  Bhattis,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  the  Md,n  and  other  tribes.  One  famous  Mdu  was  Bhundar  ^ Kh4n  ^ 
and  his  son  Mirza  Khdn  obtained  that  title  from  one  of  the  emperors 
who  also  gave  another  Man  the  title  of  Shdh.  His  descendants  form 
the  Mdnshdhia  muhin  of  the  Mdns.  Sindhu,  they  also  say,  was  one  of 
the  12  sons  of  Mdn. 

The  Man  hold  a hdrah  or  group  of  12  villages  in  Hoshidrpur.  In 
Sidlkot,  it  is  said,  the  Deo  will  not  intermarry  with  the  Mdn  as  tradition 
says  their  ancestor  forbade  them  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 

It  is  said  that  Thdkur  Rajputs  of  the  Mdn  tribe  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Jaipur.  Several  of  the  leading  Sikh  families  belong  to  this  tribe,  and 
their  history  will  be  found  in  Sir  Lepel  Griffin’s  Panjah  Chiefs.  That 
writer  states  that  there  is  “a  popular  tradition  in  the  Punjab  which 
makes  all  of  the  Mdn  tribe  brave  and  true.”  The  home  of  the  Mdn  is  in 
the  northern  Mdlwa,  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  Bhular  ; but  they  are 
found  in  every  District  and  State  of  the  Punjab  east  of  Lahore,  especi- 
ally in  the  northern  Districts  and  along  the  Sutlej.  And  from  the  fact 
that  the  Mdn  of  Jullundur  and  of  Karnal  also  trace  their  origin  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhatinda,  it  would  appear  probable  that  there  was 
the  original  home  of  the  tribe.  In  Jind  they  have  a jathera,  Bdbd 
Bola,  at  Chdo,  and  to  him  offerings  are  made  at  weddings  and  on  the 
Diwdli. 


♦Another  tradition  makes  their,  ancestor  a Rathor  Rajput  and  adds  the  Sewag  to  his 
descendants. 

j-  This  would  give  the  Man  the  same  Rajput  ancestry  as  the  Varya.  Bani  Pal  had  4 
SODS,  Parga,  Bandar,  KhalA  and  Maur  of  whom  the  first  settled  in  Nabha.’ 


Manchhari — Mandal. 
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Manchhari,  a fisherman  (M.)  : said  to  bo  a sept  of  the  Jhabels  or  Mohjinas 
but  see  Manchhera.  * 

Manchhera.— As  the  name  denotes,  a tribe  of  fishermen.  Apparently 
confined  to  the  Indus  near  Bhakkar,  tliey  are  orthodox  Sunni  Muham- 
madans with  a few  distinctive  customs.  Thus  they  avoid  weddings  in 
Katak — as  well  as  during  the  Muharram.  Dower  is  fixed  by  custom 
at  not  leas  thau  100  copper  coins  and  a gold  mohar.  Sometimes  when 
a bride  reaches  her  father-in-law’s  house  for  the  first  time  she  sits  on 
the  threshold  and  exacts  2 or  3 rupees  before  she  will  enter  it.  A 
bride  returns  to  her  parents’  home  after  a week,  staying  there  a week 
and  returning  to  her  husband’s  on  the  8th  day,  with  a quantity  of 
parched  grain  for  distribution  among  her  relations-in-law.  On  a death 
the  corpse  is  washed  and  a coffin  made  by  a mullah.  If  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood  be  present  they  each  place  a shroud  3^  cubits  long 
on  I he  corpse,  which  is  then  laid  on  a chdrpdi  and  carried  to  the 
gi’aveyard. 

Mani),  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn  : also  in  Jind 
in  which  State  they  offer  at  weddings  man  of  sweet  porridge  with 
halwd  to  and  light  a lamp  on  the  samddh  of  their  sidh,  who  appears  to 
bo  their /af/iera. 

Mandahar,  a tribe  of  Rajputs,  holding  a compact  block  in  Kaithal,  with  a 
chaudhridt  at  Siwan,  and  almost  confined  to  the  Nardak  of  Karn^.1, 
Amb^la  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  Patiala.  They  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Ajudhia  to  Jind  driving  the  Chandel  and  Bariih  RAjputs 
who  occupied  the  tract  into  the  Siwdliks  and  across  the  Ghaggar 
respectively.  They  then  fixed  their  capital  at  Kaldyat  in  Patiala, 
with  minor  centres  at  Safidon  in  Jind  and  Asandh  in  Karndl. 
They  lie  more  or  less  between  the  Tunwar  and  Chauhd.n  of  the 
tract.  But  they  have  in  more  recent  times  spread  down  below  the 
Chauh^n  into  the  Jumna  riverain  of  Karniil,  with  Gharaunda  as 
a local  centre.  They  were  settled  in  these  parts  before  the  advent 
of  the  Chauhan,  and  were  chastised  at  Samana,  now  in  Patidla, 
by  Firoz  Sh^h  who  carried  off  their  Ranas  to  Delhi,  and  made 
many  of  them  Musalmans.  The  Safidon  branch  obtained  the  villages 
now  held  by  them  m the  Nardak  in  comparatively  late  times  by 
intermarriage  with  the  Chaubdiiis.  And  though  they  expelled  the 
Chandel  Rajputs  from  Kohand  and  Gharaunda  when  they  first  camw 
into  those  parts  of  Karnal,  yet  the  Chandels  reconquered  them,  and  the 
final  occupation  by  the  Mandhdrs  coming  direct  from  Kalayat,  now  in 
Pafidla,  is  possibly  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  Mandahar, 
Kandahdr,  Bargujar,  Sankarwal,  and  iWihir  Riijpats  are  said  to  be 
descended  from  Lawa,  a son  of  Riim  Chandra,  and  therefore  to  be 
JSolar  Rajputs  ; and  in  Karniil  at  least  they  do  not  intermarry.  A few 
Mandahar  are  found  east  of  the  J uiuna  in  Sahdranpur,  but  the  tribe 
appears  to  be  very  local. 

Mandal,  Marhal,  a tribe  which  originally  came  from  Sdmdna 

and  is  now  found  in  Karndl.  It  acquired  the  name  of  Marial,  Marlial 

• Wynyard’i  Ambila  Belt.  Rep.,  p.  32.  Marhi  it  a tomb  or  shrine.  See  also  under 

Marti. 
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or  Mandhal  from  its  ancestor  who  was  found  newly  born  by  his  dead 
mother’s  side.  The  Karnal  Gazetteer  says  : — 

“ The  Mandals,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called  Marhals,  are  said  to  be  a family  of  Mula 
Jats,  or  Jats  who  have  been  converted  to  Islam.  They  generally  call  themselves  Pathans, 
and  they  affect  the  Pathan  aflSx  of  Kh^n  to  their  names.  They  also  sometimes  assert  that 
they  are  of  Rajput  descent,  and  the  poor  Musalman  Rajputs  occasionally  marry  their 
daughters  to  them,  but  under  no  circumstances  would  a Rajput  marry  a Mandal  woman, 
and  the  latter  marry  only  within  the  family,  which  being  very  limited  in  numbers,  many 
of  the  girls  remain  unmarried.” 

Mandan,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 

Mandanr,  Mandae,  (1)  the  branch  of  the  Ydsdpzai  Pathans  which  holds  the 
Peshdwar  plain  north  of  the  K^bul  river,  called  British  Yusufzai,  the 
Charnla  valley  on  the  Peshawar  border,  and  part  of  the  Haripur  tract 
in  Hazdra : (2)  a Dcgar  clan  (agricultural)  found  i»i  Amritsar. 

Manpi,  an  Ardin  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 

Mandial,  an  inhabitant  of  Mandi  State  or  its  capital  : see  also  Mian. 

Mando  Khel,  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the  Pathans,  but  never  very 
numerous,  and  descended  from  Mandu,  son  of  Ism5,il  alias  Ghorghasht. 
They  have  hardly  migrated  from  their  original  seat  in  the  upper  or 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Zhob  valley,  near  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Gomal.  Quiet  and  inoffensive  they  are  devoted  to  agriculture, 
growing  rice  and  other  grains:  but  some  follow  a pastoral  life.  They 
have  their  kinsmen,  the  Mus4  Khel  Pannis  and  Kdkars  on  their  south  and 
west,  the  Wazirs  on  their  north  and  theHarpail  Sherannis  on  their  east. 

Mandyk,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Manes,  a tribe,  mainly  Muhammadan,  of  status,  found  chiefly  along  the 
Dog  stream  in  Montgomery.  Some  are  Hindus  or  Sikhs.  They  claim 
to  be  Rdjputs,  descendants  of  Md,nes,  grandson  of  Salvdhan  Kdja  of 
Si^lkot,  but  their  legends  involve  a war  between  him  and  the  Moslems 
of  Mecca  ! They  appear  to  be  racially  connected  with  the  Bhattis  and 
Wattus.  They  grow  most  of  the  rice  raised  in  the  Gugera  tahsil. 

ManCt,  Mang,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulUu  and  Amritsar. 

Mangai,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mangal,  (1)  a Pathdn  tribe,  expelled  from  Bannu  by  the  Bannuchi. 
Apparently  now  called  Mangali:  (2)  Also  a Kanet  sept. 

Mangal  Khel,  a Pathan  tribe  of  Upper  Bangash  (Kurram),  said  by  Kaverty 
to  be  distinct  from  the  Mangali. 

Mangali,  a branch  of  the  Karlatii  Pathans.  It  is  divided  into  three  tribes 
Mughal,  Jadrdii  and  Bahddurzai,  all  found  in  Kurram  along  the 
borders  of  Khost  on  the  north,  west  and  south.  It  also  includes 
a clan  called  the  Mangal  Khel.  Towards  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century, 
or  perhaps  50  years  earlier,  the  Mangal  and  the  Hanbi,  an  affiliated 
tribe  of  Sayyid  origin,  loft  their  seats  in  Birmil,  crossed  the  Snlaimtlns 
into  Bannu  and  settled  in  the  Kurram  and  Gambila  valleys.  About  a 
century  later  the  Bannuchi  drove  both  tribes  back  into  the  mountains  of 
Koh^t  and  Kurram  where  they  still  dwell. 

Mang  AN,  a Muhammadan  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  an 
Molten. 

Marsar,  an  old  tribs  of  the  Jhang  Bar, 
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Manoat,  a clan  (agricultiiral)  found  in  Amritsar,  and  also  found  in 
Ludhiana  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  Pa^idla. 

Manqate,  a tribe  of  Jd^s. 

Mangeea,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Manqi'ana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Manqla,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Manga!*,  a tribe  of  Rdjputs,  found  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
country  below  the  Jammu  border,  i.e.  in  Rawalpindi,  Jlielum,  Sidlkot, 
Gurddspur,  etc.  They  claim  Solar  origin  by  direct  descent  from  Kdm 
Chandar,  whoso  descendant  Ukalghar  (Akdlghar)  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Dodb  (Sidlkot).  His  son  Jamil  Ldchan  became  famous,  defeated 
Chandar  Hans,  Rdjd  of  the  Madra  Des,  and  built  the  modern  city 
of  Jammu.  The  present  ruling  family  of  Kashmir  are  his  lineal 
descendants  and  owe  their  family  name  of  Jarawdl  to  him.  One  of 
this  royal  race,  named  Malan  Hans  took  to  the  plough  and  lost  status, 
so  that  his  descendants  have  been  disparagingly  termed  Manhds  ever 
since.*  Traditions  as  to  the  migrations  of  the  Manhds  vary.  They 
say  their  ancestor  came  from  Ajudhia,  but  some  aver  that  they  settled 
in  Sidlko^  before  they  conquered  Jammu,  while  others  say  they  went 
first  to  Kashmir,  then  to  Sidlkot  and  then  to  Jammu.  All  seem  agreed 
that  they  moved  into  Jammu  from  the  plains.  It  is  probably  safest  to 
regard  the  Jamwdl  as  the  territorial  title  of  the  ruling  family  or  clan 
of  the  Manhds  tribe,  rather  than  to  hold  ‘Jamwdl’  to  have  been  the 
old  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  now  conhned  to  the  royal  branch  who 
do  not  engage  in  agriculture  and  so  look  down  upon  their  cultivating 
brethren  the  Manhds.  They  give  daughters  to  the  Salahria,  but  are 
said  not  to  obtain  brides  in  return.  They  intermarry,  apparently  on 
equal  terms,  with  the  ‘Chumbal’  (Chambidl),  ‘Goolaria’  (?  Goleria), 
‘ Charuk,  Bagul  and  Bugwal  ’ Rajputs.  They  are  said  to  call  their  eldest 
son  Rdjd,  and  the  younger  ones  Midn,  but  this  probably  only  applies  to 
the  ruling,  or  at  most,  principal  families.  Chundavand  is  said  to  be 
the  universal  rule  of  inheritance. 

Like  the  Baju  and  Salahria’Hdjputs  the  Manhds  of  tahsils  Sidlkot  and 
Zafarwdl  have  a curious  and  apparently  unique  custom  of  legitimiz- 
ation. If  a man  leave  a natural  son  by  a woman  whom  he  might  have 
married,  he  succeeds  equally  with  the  legitimate  sons,  provided  the 
deceased’s  brother  marries  her,  in  which  event  she  is  called  a dhual 
(Panjdbi  udhdl).  But  if  he  do  not  marry  her  she  is  called  a hothal  (the 
term  for  a widow  who  has  remarried)  and  her  son  a chhatrora,  and  he 
then  is  only  entitled  to  5 per  cent,  of  his  father’s  land  and  5 marlas  for 
a building  site.t 

Houses  of  burnt  brick  are  avoided.  J The  Manhds  are  for  the  most 
part  Hindus,  at  least  in  the  cis-Jhehim  tract.  They  pour  \yater  on  a 
goat’s  head  at  muJchldwa,  and  consider  that  his  shaking  his  head  in 
consequence  is  pleasing  to  their  ancestors,  borne  of  the  Manhds 

* The  Mahton  claim  a very  similar  origin.  The  Maira  claim  to  be  an  off-shoot  of  the 

Manhas.  , , . • 

t History  of  Sidllcot,  p.  73.  Some  villages  say  that  the  hothal  only  sncceeds  in  case  ot 
marriage.  The  woman  however  would  hardly  succeed  in  the  presence  of  her  son, 
chhatrora,  a term  equivalent  to  the  sntror*  or  sartora  of  the  Simla  Hills. 

J For  the.origin  of  this  tahu  see  under  RAlput,  infra. 
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in  Mahilpur*  are  Muhammadan.  Tliey  took  to  weaving  and  were 
thenceforth  styled  Shaikhs,  but  the  K^jputs  still  visit  address 

them  as  bhai  but  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  There  are  a lew 
ManhdiS  villages  in  Una  tahsil,  Hoshidrpur,  where  they  give  their 
Brahminical  gotra  as  IBhdradwd/j,  and  adopt  that  name  in  reh^ous 
rites.  Their  Brahmans  are  Sarsuts  of  the  Khajur  Dogra  group.  Ihey 
have  to  provide  dower  {dihei)  for  daughters  given  in  marriage  to  highei 
septs  of  Rdjputs,  but  per  contra  receive  dowers  with  brides  taken  Irom 
lower  grades.  Manhiis  are  also  found  as  a Rdjput  (agricultural)  tribe 
in  Montgomery,  where  they  are  Hindus,  and  in  Sh^hpur. 

Maniar,  Muniar,  an  occupational  term.  The  Maniar  of  the  eastern  Districts 
is  a man  who  works  in  glass  and  sells  glass  bangles,  generally  hawking 
them  about  the  villages,  as  opposed  to  the  Churigar  or  bangle-maker 
pure  and  simple.  But  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Punjab  maniar  is  any 
pedlar,  manidri  hechhna  being  the  common  term  for  the  occupation  of 
carrying  petty  hardware  about  for  sale.  Thus  we  have  Bisati,  Ivhoja, 
Pard,cha,  Banjd.ra,  and  Manid,r,  all  used  in  different  parts  and  some  of 
them  in  the  same  part  of  the  Province,  for  a pedlar ; and  the  result  is 
that  the  figures  have  probably  been  mixed  up  in  our  Census  returns. 

MANJ.t — The  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  sub-montane  Rd,jputs.  They 
hold  the  south-western  portion  of  Jullundur  and  the  north-wpstern 
portion  of  Ludhidna,  and  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  adjoining  Districts 
and  States.  Some  9,000  Manj  Alpial  also  appear  in  Rawalpindi,  but 
whether  they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Manj  of  Ludhidna  and 
Jullundur  is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Manj  say  that  they  are  Bhatti 
Rdjputs,  descended  from  R dj a Salvd^han,  father  of  Rilj^  Ras^lu  of  Sidlkot, 
Some  600  years  ago  Shaikh  Chdchu  and  Shaikh  Kilchi,  two  Manj 
Rdjputs,  are  said  to  have  settled  at  Hatur  in  the  south-west  of  Ludhiiina, 
whence  their  descendants  spread  into  the  neighbouring  country  ; and 
the  Jullundur  traditions  refer  their  conquest  of  the  tract  to  the  time  of 
Ald,-ud-din  Khilji.  As,  however,  they  state  that  Shaikh  Chdchu  was 
converted  by  Makhdum  Sh6h  Jahdnian  of  Uch,  who  died  in  1383  A.D., 
it  would  appear  that  if  the  tradition  has  any  foundation,  Ald,-ud-din 
Sayyid  must  be  meant.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Delhi  empire  the 
Manj  Rais  of  Talwandi  and  Raikot  ruled  over  a very  extensive  territory 
south  of  the  Sutlej,  till  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Ahluwd,lia  Sikhs  and 
Ranjit  Singh;  and  even  earlier  than  this  the  Manj  Naw^bs  of  Kot  Isa 
Khdn  had  attained  considerable  importance  under  the  emperors.  North 
of  the  Sutlej  the  Manj  never  succeeded  in  establishing  a principality;  but 
they  held  a large  tract  of  country  in  the  south-west  of  the  Jullundur 
district  about  Taiwan,  Nakodar,  and  Malsi^n,  and  held  much  of  it  in 
jdgir  under  the  Mughals,  but  were  dispossessed  by  Tdra  Singh  Cheba 
and  the  Sindh^nw^lia  Sikhs.  The  Manj  in  Ndbha  claim  to  be  de- 
scendants of  Tulsi  Rdm,  a descendant  of  Banni  Pal,  who  floursihed 
under  Aurangzeb,  and  did  much  to  allay  the  dissensions  of  the  time.  He 
seamed  many  honours  by  military  service  and  held  charge  of  the  Raikot 
State  and  a large  part  of  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Phulkidn  States, 

The  Manj  are  now  all  Musalman,  though  many  were  still  Hindu 
after  the  time  of  Shaikh  Chdchu.  In  Perozepur  they  still  disallow 
' ♦ Apparently  in  Hoshiirpur.  ^ ^ 

t Tn'.the  Kingri  dialect]  the  word  manj. Js  said  to  mean  "in  the  middle.’  In  the  uplands 
f the  Manj  .country  a firm’clay;soil  is  called  manj : P.;n.  Q.,  I.,|§  619. 
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karewa.  Their  genealogists  live  in  Patidla,  as  do  those  of  the  Bha^ti  of 
Julluiidur.  In  the  Ain-i- AkharL  the  Manj  are  wrongly  shown  as  Main  a 
title  which  is  said  to  belong  properly  to'the  Ghorewdha  of  Ludhidna.’ 

Manjhail,  Majjhail,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mdnjhd,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  723. 

Manjoth,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Manjotha,  a Jdt  tribe,  which  claims  to  have  come  with  the  Baloch  from 
Mekrdn.  It  is  found  in  Sanghar  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan.  Like  the 
Arwal  it  follows  Baloch  custom  in  matters  of  marriage,  etc. 

Manmahar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Mannan,  (1)  a Jdt  and  (2)  aii  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mansur,  a section  of  the  Jaduns  in  Ilazdra,  where  it  is  settled  in  the 
Mangal  tract  and  in  and  about  Nawdnsliahr  : see  Gadun  and  llassanzai. 

Mansdrke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mantaei,  Mantari,  a wizard,  conjurer,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  725.  The  term 
was  in  use  in  the  Simla__Hills  till  recent  times  in  the  sense  of  minister  or 
counsellor. 

Manwalb,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Manzai,  see  under  Wazir, 

Mapalke,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

MAEAf,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Maral,  a tribe  found  in  Bahdwalpur.  Maral,  its  eponym,  was  a Chauhdn 
who  migrated  from  Delhi  and  settled  in  Sindh.  He  had  three  sons, 
but  all  their  descendants  are  called  Marais.  Their  mirdsis  give  the 
following  folk-etymology  : A certain  Chauhdn  was  told  by  his  astro- 
logers that  a boy  would  be  born  in  a Chauhan  family  who  would  destroy 
his  kingdom,  so  he  ordered  that  all  the  children  born  to  the  Chauhdns 
should  be  killed,  but  Maral’s  mother  concealed  him  in  a drum,  and  so 
he  was  named  Maral  (from  marhna,  ‘ to  muffle,’)  while  the  family  fled 
to  Sindh.  Cf.  Mandal  and  Marral. 

Maral,  a Hdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Multan. 

Mabali,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mabana,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Maeap,  see  Chdhzang. 

Marar,  a sept  of  Som-bansi  Rdjputs  found  in  Gujrdt,  whither  they  migrated 
from  Sdmdna  in  Akbar’s  time.  They  intermarry,  but  also  giv« 
daughters  to  Sayyids  and  Chibhs. 

Marasi,  fern,  -an,  see  Mirdsi. 

Maeath,  a wandering  tribe  of  somewhat  thievish  propensities,  found  mainly 
in  the  northern  part  of  Multdn. 

Maraz,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mardak,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural!  found  in  Amritsar. 

Marhel,  a branch  of  the  Niazi  Pathdns,  descended  from  it*  eponym,  one  of 
the  eight  sons  of  Jdm. 

Marhel,  an  insignificant  tribe  possessing  a few  scattered  kirris  in  the  low 
hills  between  the  Shirdni  villages  and  the  British  border  in  Dera  Ismail 
Khdn.  They  are  employed  in  trading  between  the  Kdkar  coiuitry 
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and  the  Darndn.  They  are  like  the  Pawindahs  in  their  habits,  and 
move  away  to  Afgli^inistdn  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather. 

Marhotra,  see  Malhotra. 

Mariana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Marjana,  a clan  of  the  Sidle. 

Markanda,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Maekha,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Marral.— The  Marral  seem  to  have  been  once  of  far  greater  importance  than 
now  in  the  Jhang  District,  which  is  their  home.  They  claim  to  be 
Cltauhdn  Rdjpufs  by  origin,  and  to  have  come  to  the  Upper  Chenab  in 
the  time  of  Akbar.  They  are  a fine  bold  looking  set  of  men,  but  with 
a bad  reputation  for  cattle-lifting,  and  are  poor  cultivators.  The 
name  may  be  a corruption  of  Marhal — see  under  Mandal — or  they  may 
be  identical  with  the  Afaral. 

Maerar,  a Jat  clan  found  in  Ludhidna.  It  claims  descent  from  Sbinh 
Chand  who  is  worshipped  as  its  jathera  at  weddings  by  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  'bhe  offering  of  [gur,  flour  and  ghi  mixed  together) 

and  cloth  is  taken  by  a Brahman.  Some  of  this  got  avoid  onions,  like 
most  strict  Hindus.  Shinh  Ohand’s  shrine  is  at  Gliarchun  in  Patidla 
but  he  has  mats  in  several  villages. 


Marri,  an  organised  Baloch  tuinan  which  holds  the  country  beyond  our 
southern  border  ; it  is  wholly  independent,  or  rather  nominally  subject 
to  the  Khdn  of  Kelat,  not  being  found  within  the  Punjab.  Of  Rind* 
origin,  the  Marri,  who  hold  a large  area  bounded  by  the  Khetrdn 
on  the  east,  the  Bugti  on  the  south,  Kachhi  of  Kelat  on  the  west, 
and  Afghanistan  on  the  north,  are  the  most  powerful  and  consequently 
the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  Baloch  tribes.  They  have  four  clans, 
the  Ghazdni,  Lohar^ini,  Mazarani,  and  Bijitrdni,  of  which  the  Mazdrdni 
live  beyond  Sibi  and  the  Bolan  and  are  almost  independent  of  the  tribe. 
The  tribe  is  wholly  nomad  and  predatory. 

Marula,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Marwat,  a tribe  of  Pathdns  which  holds  almost  the  whole  of  the  Lakki 
tahsil,  i.e.  the  south-eastern  half  and  the  whole  central  portion  of  the 
country  between  the  trans-Indus  Salt-range  and  the  Wazir  hills. 

The  Marwat  are  one  of  the  four  great  tribes  of  the  Lohdni  Pathdns. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  the  Daulat  Khel  Loh^nis 
quarrelled  with  the  Marwat  and  Midn  Khel  and  drove  them  out  of 
Tdnk.  The  Marwat  moved  across  the  Salt-range  and  drove  the  Nidzi 
eastwards  across  the  Kurrain  river  and  the  Salt-range  into  Isd  Khel  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus  where  they  found  a mixed  Awdn  and  Jdt  population, 
expelled  the  former  and  reduced  the  latter  to  servitude.  Within  the 
50  years  preceding  1880  they  began  to  retrace  their  footsteps  and 
passed  southwards  over  the  Salt-range  into  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn,  where 
they  occupy  small  tracts  wrested  from  the  Kundi  in  the  northern 
corner  of  Tank  and  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  from  the  Bluch 
Pathdns  in  the  Panidla  country.  Their  most  important  cla>’S  are  the 


* According  to  Dames,  the  Mazaranis  are  said  to  be  of  Khetran  oriain  and  the  I oharanis 
of  mixed  descent.  Jatts,  some  Kalmatis,  Buledhis  and  Ilasanis  ha^e  been  absorbed  and 
porhapa  some  Pathan  elements  amoDg  the  Bijiranis.  aosorbed.  and 
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Musa  Khel,  Achu  Kliel,  Khuda  Khei;*  Bahram  and  Tappi.  With  them 
arc  associated  a few  of  the  Nii'izi,  who  remained  behind  when  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  was  expelled.  The  Marwat  are  as  tine  and  law- 
abiding  body  of  men  as  are  to  be  found  on  our  border.  They  aie  a 
simple,  manly,  and  slow-witted  people  strongly  attached  to  their 
homes,  good  cultivators,  and  of  pleasing  appearance,  being  lair,  tall 
ana  muscular.  I'heir  women  are  not  secluded,  and  converse  readily 
with  strangers.  Upon  them  however  falls  the  labour  of  water-carrying, 
which  is  by  no  means  light.  Accompanied  by  a man  as  escort  they  go 
in  troops  of  10  or  20  to  fetch  water  from  the  Gfimbila,  often  a distance 
of  10  or  12  miles  from  their  village.  The  Klmtak,  their  hereditary 
enemies  say  of  them  : ‘ Keep  a Marwat  to  look  after  asses;  his  stoitiach 
well-filled  and  his  feet  well-worn.’  About  1 790  the  Marwat  had  two 
chiefs  who  were  rivals  : one  Nur  Khan  of  the  Pahilr  Khel,  a section  of 
the  Mamu  Khel  sub-division  of  the  Khudo  Khel,  descended  from 
Sandar,  son  of  {Salar,  son  of  Marwat  and  hereditary  chief  of  the 
tribe;  the  other  Gnlrang  Khdn  of  the  Hafiz  Khel,  a man  of  gigantic 
stature. 

Nomads  for  the  most  part  the  Marwats  possessed  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  and  used  to  migrate  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  in  the 
hot  season.  They  used  to  redistribute  the  lands  of  their  villages 
every  10  or  12  years,  and  sometimes  at  longer  intervals,  but  this 
redistribution  was  restricted  within  certain  customary  limits.  Each 
member  of  the  community,  however,  even  infants  in  arms,  had  a share 
allotted  to  him. 

Every  Marwat  belongs  to  one  of  the  two  great  factions,  the  Spin 
and  Tor,  quarrels  between  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  their  country 
by  the  Nawdb  Ildfiz  Ahmad  Khan  of  Mankera  after  the  battle  of 
Lagharwith  in  1819  when  the  Spin  or  White  faction  overthrew  the 
Black.  As  a body  the  Marwats  are  Pathtiiis  of  very  pure  descent  and 
as  such  naturally  proud  and  fiery.  Their  passions  when  once  aroused 
are  not  easily  soothed,  but  blood- feuds  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 
Two  clans,  the  Michan  Khel  and  the  Mole  Khel,  though  not  Marwat 
by  origin  are  also  commonly  known  as  Marwat,  live  in  the  Miirwat 
ti*act  and  have  by  association  and  intermarriage  become  so  assimilated 
as  to  be  practically  identified  with  them. 

The  Marwats,  who  are  Lodit  Afghans,  have  no  such  customs  as  the 
diim  and  that  of  the  seven  strings,  the  tying  of  the  bridegroom’s  sheet  to 
that  of  the  bride’s  sister,  or  the  sword  drijipings,  which  ai-e  in  vogue 
among  the  Khataks,  nor  do  they  employ  diims  in  the  same  way. 


* These  three  appear  to  be  also  called  the  DrepMra  (or  clan  of  the  three  fathers)  Musa  Khel. 
As  the  Marwat  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  Pathan  tribes  of  Bannu,  so  the  Dreplara  are 
the  most  numerous  of  tlic  Marwat,  their  villages  extending  from  Lakki  to  the  hills  with 
extensive  settlements  in  the  Thai  also.  Of  the  Dreplara  the  most  important  section  is  the 
Achu  Khel,  with  sub-sections  called  Begu  and  Isak  and  the  Khudi  Khel  among  whom  the 
Sikandar  Khel  are  pre-eminent.  (This  account  appears  to  make  the  Khuda  Khel  a 
branch  of  the  Achu  Khel).  The  Musa  Khel  extend  from  the  Nogram  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kurram,  and  their  principal  sections  are  the  Takbti  Khel,  Bahram  Khel,  Pasanni  and 
Januzai.  The  Tappi  clan  is  generally  counted  with  the  MusA  Khel.  It  me  udes  tlio 
‘Vdamzai  ami  Wali  Marwats.  The  BahrAm  have  two  sections,  Totazai  and  Umar-Khau  KiicJ, 
with  their  leading  sub-sections,  the  Ghazni  Khel  and  Pahar  Khel,  respectively : Bannu 

Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  58.  t i . r 

t So  one  authority.  But  the  Marwat  are  Lohanis,  not  Lodis. 
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At  the  time  of  betrothal  a threaded  needle  is  given  by  the  girhs 
father  to  the  dalldl.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  janj  of  the  bride- 
groom is  opposed  by  the  girl’s  party,  but  is  admitted  on  payment  of 
Rs.  5 or  Rs.  10  to  the  girl’s  dum.  On  arrival  at  bed- time  a feast  is  first 
held— the  men  of  both  parties  assembling  at  the_  hvjrd.  The  boy  and 
four  or  five  of  his  chosen  companions  have  to  wait  until  the  rest  have 
eaten.  They  are  then  taken  to  the  courtyard  of  the  girl  and  one  of 
her  relations  dresses  him  in  a new  suit  of  clothes  which  he  gives  him, 
Menhdi  is  then  put  on  his  hand  and  on  those  of  the  men  with  him^  by 
the  girl’s  mirdsan.  They  then  retire  to  the  chauk,  and  spend  the  night 
in  singing,  watching  boys  dance,  etc.,  and  early  next  morning  the  girl, 
having  been  attired  as  a married  woman  by  the  mirdsan  and  having 
had  mendU  put  on,  is  placed  on  a pony  and  rides  ahead  of  the  party 
with  the  boy’s  father  or  brother  leading  her.  On  arrival  at  the  boy’s 
village  he  gives  a feast  for  which  every  villager  gives  a rupee,  a care- 
ful record  of  the  payment  being  kept  in  order  that  a similar  sum  may 
be  repaid  at  a marriage  in  the  donor’s  family.  On  her  arrival  the  girl 
refuses  to  alight  until  she  is  given  something,  such  as  a cow. 

At  night  she  is  married.  She  usually  consents  to  forego  the  greater 
portion  of  her  dower  at  this  time  in  exchange  for  the  Jehairdt  of  the 
chulha,  or  a right  to  give  away  alms.  She  remains  two  nights  and  is 
taken  away  on  the  third  night.  She  stops  with  her  parents  a few  days 
and  then  returns. 

Makyal,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Masaik,  Mashaik,  see  Shaikh. 

Masan,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

M ASAND,  Masandu,  fem.  -ani,  a body  of  Sikh  devotees  who  appear  to  have  been 
employed  as  collectors  of  religious  offerings  for  the  Gurus  until  their  ex- 
actions led  to  their  suppression  and  almost  complete  extermination,  though 
a few  scattered  families  still  survive.  The  story  goes  that  Guru  Rdm  Rai, 
who  was  an  adept  in  yoga,  was  in  a trance  when  the  masands  burnt 
his  body.  His  widow  wrote  to  Sri  Hargovind,  his  father,  to  complain 
of  this  hasty  act  in  particular  and  of  the  peculation  and  vices  of  the 
masands.  Sri  Hargovind  accordingly  proceeded  to  Dera  Dun  and  there 
burnt  11  masands  alive.  Guru  Govind  also  was  asked  by  his  Sikhs 
whether  the  pujdris  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  preach,  but  who  applied 
the  offerings  collected  by  them  to  their  own  use,  were  called  masands, 
but  in  spite  of  their  reiterated  complaints  the  Guru  was  reluctant 
to  take  action.  At  last  a band  of  mimics  [naqlids)  visited  the  Guru  and 
he  asked  them  to  perform  a farce  representing  the  doings  of  the  masands. 
They  accordingly  gave  a dramatic  representation  of  the  wasteful  extor- 
tion ^and  immorality  attributed  to  these  votaries,  and  so  excited  the 
Guru  s compassion  for  his  disciples  that  he  had  the  masands  all  captured 
and  brought  to  Anaiidpur  where  he  destroyed  them, to  the  number  of 
2,200,  111  boiling  oil  and  by  other  torments,  in  Sainbat  1 757.  A few 

liowcyer  escaped  and  were  excommunicated  or  eventually  pardoned < 
Cf.  Mina  Masandia,  Fanjahi  Dicty.,  p.  733. 

Masani,  -ik,  one  who  removes  the  remains  of  a burnt  corpse. 


Mashdn — Mauldi. 
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Mashan,  a sept  of  second  grade  Kanets  found  in  Mellam,  a village  of 
pargana  Rdjgdon  in  Kanaur.  Cf.  Sanskr.  mashdn,  a goblin  : and  see 
under  Shyuna,  and  Rakshas. 

Mashhadi,  a Satyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 

Masuki,  Maski,  fern,  -an,  fr.  mashak,  masak,  a water-skin  : one  who  carries 
water  in  a skin,  i.e.  a water-carrier  for  Muhammadans.  See  under 
Jhinwar.  The  Mdshki  is  not  a caste,  but  a Muhammadan  Jhinwar 
who  is  of  necessity  employed  only  by  Muhammadans. 

Mashwani,  a non-Patbdn  sept  found,  principally  in  Jandol  and  also  in 
Maiddm  (Bd,jaur)  of  unknown  origin,  but  probably  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Mashwani  near  Kd,bui.  They  own  no  land,  but  cultivate  us 
tenants.  Cf.  Mishwani. 

Masoke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Massanke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mastana,  fern,  -i,  a Muhammadan  faqir. 

Mastani,  a sect  of  faqirs  who  wear  anklets  of  bells  {ghutigrus)  on  their 
feet  and  dance  in  the  streets  ; they  are  said  to  collect  one  pice  at  each 
house. 


Mastiyana,  an  Araiii  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
Maswan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Max,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Matanni,  one  of  the  5 main  branches  of  the  Plain  Moiimands. 


Matar,  a JJogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mati,  a Kamboli  clan  (agricultural)  foaiid  in  Amritsar. 

Mateo,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Mattiana,  a sept  of  Kanets,  found  in  Hiudur  (Nalagarh). 

Matu,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Maulai,  a sect  to  which  belong  all  the  people  of  Hunza,  Ponydl,  Zebak, 
Shio-hnau,  Roshan,  Muujan,  Kolah  and  Darwdz,  more  than  half  those 
of  fcSrikot  VVakhan,  Yassin,  and  most  of  those  of  the  Ludkho  Valley  in 
Chitrdl.  ^Maulais  are  also  said  to  be  found  in  Afghdnistdn,  where  they 
are  known  as  Muftadis,  and  elsewhere.  The  head  of  the  sect  is  the 
A‘dia  Khdn  of  Bombay,  the  spiritual  chief  of  the  Khojas.  Next  in 
rank  to  him  is  Bhah  Abdul  Rahim  of  Zebak.  The  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Mauldis  are  roughly  divided  among  a number  of  hereditary  pirs, 
but  residence  does  not  give  a pir  authority  over  the  whole  of  any 
special  district.  Treated  with  extraordinary  respect,  the  pirs  receive 
the  best  of  every  thing  a Mauldi  possesses  and  transmit  a portion  of 
their  otferings  yearly  to  the  Agha  Khdn.  Below  them  in  rank  aro 
Jihalifas,  who  merely  collect  offerings. 

The  Mauldis  assert  that  their  sect  was  founded  by  the  Imam 
l-sfir  Ali  iSddiq  but  the  author  of  the  Zuhdat-ul-Akhhar  says  that  it 
was  founded  ’by  Muhammad  Uahdi,  siKth  in  descent  from  that  Imdm, 
299  a first  known  as  the  Ismailias  his  followers  recognised 


in 
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Maulat  tenets. 


him  as  the  12th  Imam.  Driven  from  Egypt  by  Salah-ud-Dia,  the  tenets 
of  the  sect  were  brought  to  Persia  by  JJassan-i'feabbah  who  established, 
himself  in  Alamaut.  Thus  the  Maulais  belong  to  or  are  an  offshoot 
of  the  great  Muhammadan  oi’der  of  the  Assassins  and  are  spiritually 
akin  to  the  Druses  of  Lebanon.  Synonyms  are  Mugli  or  Mawalli. 
The  kalima  of  the  Maulais  is  changed  every  year  under  instructions 
from  their  spiritual  head.  The  unorthodoxy  of  the  Maulais  ^ is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  make  no  secret  of  the  practice 
of  drinking  liquor,  which  was  at  one  time  universally  drunk  in 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 


One  of  the  precepts  of  the  sect  is  that  ‘ a man  should  conceal  his  faith 
and  his  women/  and  their  tenets  are  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  they  undoubtedly  esteem  Ali  who  they  say  was  born  of  Light  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  Deity  and  superior  to  Muhammad  himself.  Dis- 
carding the  idea  of  a future  life  they  believe  in  the  metempsychosis.  A 
good  Maulai  is  as  one  dead  (to  the  world;,  prayers  therefore  are  un- 
necessary, as  is  fasting,  and  the  practical  religion  of  an  uneducated 
Mauldi  consists  in  little  more  than  obedience  to  his  pir  and  making 
offerings  to  him  and  the  lmd,m  or  Sahib-i-Zara^n,  the  spiritual  chief, 
and  to  him  alone  is  pilgrimage  made.  A MauHi  should  blind  himself 
to  escape  envy  of  others^  prosperity,  weaken  his  hands  lest  they  take 
what  is  auothePs,  and  lame  himself  that  he  may  be  unable  to  disobey 
his  pir.  Cattle  that  have  strayed  into  his  field  should  not  be  driven  out 
till  they  have  eaten  their  fill  of  the  crop. 

Marriage  appears  to  be  a pure  contract,  and  a wedding  can  be 
solemnized  by  any  grey-beard.  He  seats  the  bride  on  his  left  and  the 
groom  on  his  right,  and  taking  a few  pieces  of  roasted  sheep’s  liver  in 
each  hand  gives  some  to  the  bride  with  his  right  hand  and  some  to  the 
groom  with  his  left,  crossing  his  arms.  He  also  gives  half  a cup  of 
water  to  the  bride.  A few  words  from  the  Kaldm-i-Pir,  a sacred 
Persian  book  which  is  kept  secret  and  used  in  place  of  the  Qurdn  by 
the  MauHis,  complete  the  wedding  ceremony. 

On  the  death  of  a Maulai  the  choicest  articles  of  his  portable 
property  are  set  aside  for  the  Imhm-i-Zaman.  No  food  is  cooked  in 
the  house  for  from  three  to  eight  days,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  family  subsist  on  food  cooked  elsewhere.  Food  is 
also  placed  on  trees  and  exposed  places  for  birds  to  oat.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  appointed  day  a khalifa  comes  to  the  house,  and  food  is 
cooked  and  offered  to  him.  He  eats  a mouthful  and  places  a piece  of 
bread  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  man’s  heir  after  which  the  rest  of  the 
family  partake.  Lhe  lamp  is  then  lighted  (from  which  the  ceremony 
is  called  chiragh  roshan),  and  a six-stringed  guitar  called  gharbd  being 
produced,  singing  is  kept  up  for  the  whole  night. 

A MauUi  puts  no  slabs  or  headstone  on  a grave,  but  only  one  small 
stone  in  the  centre. 


The  fact  that  Mauldis,  who  are 

-A  it  is  .ugge.tod, 

refers  to  this  sect  as  Mulas. 


unquestionably  spiritual  descend* 
fin  may, 

Pathhus.  Prof.  Browne 


Mdvi — Mazhi. 
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Mavi,*  or  Movanna. — The  two  words  appear  to  be  synonymous.  Before  the 
Kshatriyas  overran  the  Simla  Hills  the  Kanets  were  a marauding  race 
despising  agriculture  and  engaged  in  internecino  raids.  Each  party  in 
a Kanet  village  at  that  period  had  its  own  leader,  known  as  the 
movanna  (leader)  who  in  addition  to  his  share  of  the  plunder  used  to  get 
a small  tribute  as  a haq-i-sarddri.  The  whole  of  the  hills  was  divided 
into  petty  jurisdictions — the  first  place  as  rulers  being  given  to  the 
gods,  and  the  next  to  the  mov>mnai>.  The  ruins  of  the  houses  of  these 
movannas  are  still  to  be  lound  ; they  are  big  castle-liko  buildings. 

The  Kshatriyas,  who  came  from  the  plains,  were  respected  by  the 
people  for  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  civdization,  and  lands  were 
granted  to  the  Brahmans  who  accompanied  them  as  priests.  Even- 
tually the  Kshatriyas  by  their  superior  civilization  got  the  upper  hand 
and  expelling  or  destroying  the  movannas  took  possession  of  the  whole 
country,  reducing  the  Kanets  to  vassalage. 

fn  Kullu  the  moudni  are  described  by  Diackt  as  the  headmen  of 
villages  in  remote  times  before  even  the  rule  of  the  Thdkurs  (who  were 
displaced  by  the  Rajas)  had  begun.  To  them  is  attributed  the  construc- 
tion of  many  staircases  and  buildings  in  cut-stone  which  the  people  of 
the  present  day  have  lust  the  art  of  building.  Cf.  Mrichh. 

Mayabzai,  one  of  the  5 main  branches  of  the  Plain  Mohmands, 

Mazart,  an  important  organised  Baloch  himan,  practically  found  only  in 
Dera  Ghazi  Khtin,  of  which  District  it  occupies  the  southernmost  por- 
tion, its  western  boundary  being  the  hills  and  eastern  the  river.  Its 
country  extends  over  the  Sind  frontier  into  Jacobdbd-d,  and  stretches 
northwards  as  far  as  Umarkot  and  the  Pitok  pass.  Rojhdn  is  the  chief’s 
headquarters.  Tlie  Mazilri  say  that  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
they  quarrelled  with  the  Chilndia  of  Sindh,  and  moved  into  the  Siah^ 
valley  and  MardiO  plain,  and  the  hill  country  to  the  west  now  occupied 
by  the  Bugti;  but  obtaining  grants  of  land  in  the  lowlands  gradually 
shifted  eastwards  towards  the  river.  The  ruling  clan,  the  Bdldchani, 
traces  its  descent  from  Hot,  sou  of  Jaldl.  But  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
except  the  Kirds,  is  Rind.  It  is  divided  into  three  clans,  Rustamdni, 
Masiddnij  and  Sargdni,  of  which  the  first  two  are  the  more  numerous. 

Mazbi,  or  more  correctly  Mazhabi,  is  a Chuhra  who  has  become  a fSikh.  fcJikh 
Chuhrds  are  almost  confined  to  the  Districts  and  States  immediately 
east  and  south-east  of  Lahore,  which  form  the  centre  of  Sikhism.  Mazbi 
means  nothing  more  than  a member  of  the  soavencer  class  converted  to 
Sikhism.  The  Mazbis  take  the  pahul,  wear  their  hair  long,  and  abstain 
from  tobacco,  and  they  apparently  refuse  to  touch  night-soil,  though 
performing  all  the  other  oflBces  hereditary  t-o  the  Chuhra  caste.  Their 
great  guru  is  Tegh  Bahadur,  whose  mutilated  body  was  brought  back 
from  Delhi  by  Chuhras  who  were  then  and  theie  admitted  to  the  faith 
by  Guru  Gobind  as  a reward  for  tlieir  devotion.  But  though  good 
Sikhs  so  far  as  religious  observance  is  concerned,  the  taint  of  hereditary 
pollution  is  upon  them,  and  Sikhs  of  other  castes  refuse  to  associate 
with  them  even  in  religious  ceremonies.  They  often  iuterma,riy  with 
the  Ldl  Begi  or  Hindu  Chuhra.  They  make  capital  soldiers  and 

* It  is  possible  that  the  word  ^Uvi  is  connected  with  man,  a word  which  appears  to  inean 
a grant  or  fief,  and  is  found  as  a place-name  in  Kangra  and  in  Julliindur. 
t ivulu  Dialect  o/  Hxudi,  p,  78. 
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Mazhahi — Meg. 

some  of  our  Pioneer  regiments  are  wholly  composed  of  Mazbis. 
One  of  the  bravest  of  ihe  generals  of  the  Gurus,  was  Jiwan  Singh,  a 
Mazbi,  whose  tomb  is  still  shown  at  Chamkaur  in  Ambala.  He  fell  at  its 
siege  in  1705-06.  During  the  Muhammadan  persecution  of  the  Sikhs 
they  dropped  out  of  notice  and  failing  a supporter  in  the  place  of  Guru 
Govind,  they  never  came  to  the  front  as  a class,  although  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  had  a great  admiration  for  their  bravery  and  enlisted  them  freely. 
Being  afraid,  however,  to  form  them  into  separate  corps,  he  attached 
a company  to  various  battalions.  They  were,  however,  looked  down 
upon  by  the  other  men  and  naturally  became  discontented.  When  the 
Punjab  whS  annexed,  the  Mazbi  was  a dacoit,  a robber  and  often  a 
thag.  In  this  capacity  he  was  generally  styled  a Rangretha.  The  latter 
are  a class  of  Mazbi  apparently  found  only  in  Anibd,la,  Ludhid-na,  and  the 
neighbourhood  who  consider  themselves  socially  superior  to  the  rest. 
The  origin  of  their  superiority,  according  to  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s 
information,  lies  in-  the  fact  that  they  were  once  notorious  as 
highway  robbers  ! But  it  appears  that  the  Rangrethas  have  very 
generally  abandoned  scavengering  for  leather-work,  and  this  would 
at  once  account  for  their  rise  in  the  social  scale.  In  the  hills  Rangretha 
is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  R^ngrez,  or  Chlnmba  or  Lilhri,  to 
denote  the  cotton  dyer  and  stamper,  and  in  Sirsa  the  Sikhs  will  often  call 
any  Chuhra  whom  they  wish  to  please  Rangretha,  and  a rhyme  is 
current  Rangretha,  Gum  ha  beta,  or  the  Rangretha  is  the  son  of  the 
Guru.’^  The  Mazbis  have  social  distinctions  among  themselves.  The 
descendants  of  the  true  Mazbis  who  rescued  Tegh  Bahhdur’s  body  are 
strictly  speaking,  the  only  asl  or  real  Mazbis,  but  the  term  is  applied 
loosely  to  more  recent  converts.  Recent  converts  are  looked  upon 
more  or  less  with  a critical  eye  and  are  termed  Malwhis.  This  term 
was  probably  a geographical  distinction  at  first,  but  is  now  merely  a 
caste  one.  It  takes  some  generations  to  make  a Mazbi,  but  how  many 
he  cannot  say.  Much  depends  on  circumstances,  and  on  the  strictness 
of  the  convert’s  adherence  to  the  faith  as  to  wlien  he  may  be  admitted 
to  an  equal  footing  with  a true  Mazbi.'  For  this  reason  the  asl  Mazbi  is 
scarce  and  his  physique  is  falling  off.  Until  quite  lately  he  was  never 
found  in  large  numbers  in  any  special  locality,  except  fur  the  purpose  of 
work  on  a new  canal  or  railway.  Two  or  three  Mazbi  houses  are 
attached  to  Jdt  villages  where  they  work  as  labourers.  Grants  of  land 
have,  however,  been  made  in  Gujrdnwdla  to  pensioners  of  Pioneer 
regiments.  The  Mazbi  gots  are  numerous  and  many  of  them  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Jdt,  doubtless  following  the  family  or  group  whose 
hereditary  servants  they  were.  In  their  customs  too,  at  . weddings, 
etc.,  they  conform  to  a great  extent  to  those  prevalent  among  the  Jhts. 
Mazhabi,  see  Mazbi. 

Mazu,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Medh,  Balochi,  a boatman. 

Meq.— The  Meg  was  described  by  Ibbetson,  § 653,  as  the  Cham^r  of  the  tract 
immediately  below  the  Jammu  hills: — ‘'But  he  appears  to  be  of  a slightly 
better  standing  than  the  Oham^r  ; and  this  superiority  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Meg  is  a weaver  as  well  as  a worker  in 
leather,  for  weaving  stands  in  the  social  scale  a degree  higher  than  shoe’i- 
inaking.  Dike  the  Chaunirs  of  the  plains  the  Megs  work  as  coolies, 
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Megal — Megh. 


and  like  hill  menials  they  work  much  in  the  holds.  General  Cunningham 
is  inclined  to  identify  them  with  the  Meohioi  of  Arrian,  and  has  an 
interesting  note  on  them,  at  pages  1 1^,  Vol.  II  of  his  Archsiological 
Reports,  in  which  ho  describes  them  as  an  inferior  caste  of  cultivators 
who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  upper  Sutlej  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s 
invasion,  and  probably  gave  their  name  to  the  town  of  Makhowdl,” 
The  latter  suggestion  is  quite  untenable.  See  Megh. 

Meqal,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Megh,  or  Mihngh,  a low  caste  found  mainly  in  Sialkot  and  along  the  Jammu 
border  : also  in  Amritsar,  Gurddspur,  Gujrat  and  Lahore.  Jn  Rawalpindi 
it  is  called  Meng.  In  Sialkot  it  gives  the  following  tradition  of  it.s 
origin  : — 

In  early  times  its  ancestor,  who  claimed  Brahmanic  parentage, 
used  to  dwell  in  the  city  of  Kdnslii  or  Benares.  He  had  two  sons, 
one  a very  learned  pandit  and  the  other  quite  illiterate.  He  asked  the 
elder  to  teach  the  younger,  but  he  disobeyed  the  order,  and  indignant 
at  this  his  father  turned  him  out  of  his  house.  The  boy  set  for  the 
north  out  of  the  province  (Jammu)  and  began  to  teach  children  like  his 
ancestors.  In  the  course  of  time  he  also  began  to  celebrate  the  jag 
hawan.  Once  when  perforining  a jag  aswameda,*  his  charms  failed  to 
breath  life  into  the  dead  body  of  the  cow.  As  people  then  began  to 
look  upon  him  with  distrust  and  hatred  he  sent  for  his  father  whose 
charms  succeeded  in  bringing  to  life  the  dead  cow.  His  father, 
however,  forbade  him  to  eat  with  himself  for  a while  but  promised  that 
lie  would  after  a time  revoke  this  prohibition.  But  the  son  grew  augry, 
relinquished  all  connection  with  his  father,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  a new  ca.ste  whose  descendants  are  the  Mihnghs.t 

The  caste  worships  a guru  whose  gaddi,  or  place  of  residence, 
is  in  Keran,  a village  some  three  miles  fiorn  the  town  of  Jammu. 
Ilis  decision  is  hnal  with  regard  to  every  matter  whether  social, 
ceremonial  or  religious.  J They  seldom  take  a case  into  court.  Touch 
is  ignored  araoug  the  Mihnghs  except  by  one  of  its  sub-sections, 
the  Basith.§  If  they  are  living  in  a Muhammadan  village,  they  eat 
their  leavings,  and  such  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  Hindus. 

At  the  gurus  suggestion  a monster  meeting  of  the  Mihnghs 
was  held  in  March  1900,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that 


* This  jag  is  thus  performed  : — Beef  is  tllro^v^l  into  a burning  fire,  and  the  cow  that 
was  killed  is  brought  to  life  again  by  the  power  of  fnaniran  or  charms. 

t The  story  is  not  universally  known  amongst  the  Mihnghs,  many  of  whom  state  that  they 
are  descendants  of  Sahap  Sachcha,  a brotlier  of  Brahma  and  Shivji  who  was  excommunicated 
by  them  for  touching  the  body  of  a dead  cow,  though  it  was  at  their  own  request  that  ho 
had  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  throwing  the  dead  animal  away  from  the 
house.  In  support  of  this  claim  that  they  are  of  Brahmanic  descent  the  Mihnghs  say  that 
the  period  of  kirya  among  them  and  the  Brahmans  is  the  same,  viz.,  11  days,  while  the 
period  exceeds  11  days  in  all  other  Hindu  castes. 

± The  guru  himself  is  a Mihngh.  Ram  Das,  the  present  representative  of  the  house,  is 
the  great-grandson  of  Baw4  Bhagta.  its  founder.  The  influence  of  the  guru  extends  to  all 
the  districts  in  which  Mihnghs  are  found.  Their  original  home  is  in  Jammu.  In  the  ter ri- 
tory  of  the  Mahiraja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  the  guru  has  his  agents  known  by  the  title  of 
7nilitar.  Each  mihfar  has  a fixed  jurisdiction  over  which  he  has  a full  control.  The  cases 
which  are  of  a serious  nature  and  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  him  are  taken  to  the  guru. 

ii  rhe  Basith  form  an  upper  class  amongst  the  Mihnghs.  They  live  to  the  north  of  Jammu 
in  a tract  extending,  it  is  said,  for  100  mUes.  They  own  and  till  land  ^ 

them  also  enter  State  service.  Another  superior  sept  is  the  Dhiau,  also  found  in  the  Jammu 
lulls.  Both  these  classes  hold  aloof  from  the  other  Mihnghs. 
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Megh  customs. 

“ in  future  they  will  never  eat  the  leavings  ef  Muhammadans.  But 
practically  the  old  custom  is  still  in  vogue. 

The  Mihnghs,  the  Basitli  excepted,  used  to  eat  the  flesh  of  dead 
animals,  but  by  a contract  which  was  concluded  and  signed  in  1879, 
through  the  influence  of  the  guTU  of  Keran,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  total  abstinence  from  it.  A breach  of  this  agreement 
makes  a mmi  liable  to  pay  Its.  25  to  Government,  Rs.  5 to  the 
headineu  of  the  village,  and  a sum,  fixed  according  to  the  means 
of  the  offender,  as  a penalty  to  the  brotherhood.  In  default  of 
payment  he  is  liable  to  exclusion  from  the  caste.  Since  1879  none 
have  ever  eaten  such  flesh. 

At  a boy’s  wedding  Mihnghs  observe  no  ceremony  in  their  own 
house,  but  collect  a few  leading  members  of  the  brotherhood  and  go 
to  the  house  of  the  girl’s  father,  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom. 
There  they  perform  some  of  the  necessary  ceremonies  and  the  next  day 
bring  the  girl  to  their  own  house.  On  the  following  morning  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  carry  the  bridegroom  and  too  bride  to  a 
malah  or  mulberry  tree,  under  which  they  seat  the  couple.  A long 
thread  manli  is  wrapped  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  all  present, 
together  with  the  couple  walk  seven  times  round  it.  Afterwards  a 
quantity  of  churma  (loaves  of  bread  and  pounded  sugar)  is  distributed 
to  the  assembly.  After  this  they  return  home  and  are  fed  sumptuously 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridegroom’s  father. 

1'he  Brahman  priests  of  the  Mihnghs  are  said  to  get  their  dues  {birf) 
at  weddings,  but  do  not  attend  them,  though  all  the  Hindu  rites  are 
gone  through  with  the  pandha’s  assistance. 

Widow  remarriage  is  pertnitted,  but  a widow  is  expected  to  marry  her 
deceased  husband’s  elder  or  younger  brotlier.  Failing  both  of  them  she 
can,  with  the  consent  of  her  guardians,  give  her  Imnd  to  any  man  of  the 
cante*  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  But  if  she  wishes  to  marry  a 
man  of  a different  caste  from  that  of  her  former  husband,  he  musti  bear 
all  the  expenses  of  the  marriage,  or  if  unable  to  do  so  lie  must  give  his 
sister  or  daughter  or  any  other  near  relative  to  some  male  member  of 
the  widow’s  household  in  exchange.  When  a widow  declines  remarri- 
age, she  is  provided  with  the  necessities  of  life  by  contributions  made  of 
rhe  tribesmen  of  the  village  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  Mihnglis  employ  Brahmans  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes, 
but  thesi*  Brahtnans  are  looked  down  up.m  by  other  Brahmans. 
Failing  the  services  of  such  Brahmans  the  caste  employs  pdndhas  or 
prayer-sa3er8  who  are  also  termed  gurdis. 

By  occupation  the  Mihnghs  are  largely  weavers, t and  thev  profess  to 
have  learnt  this  calling  from  Kabir  the  Bhagat.  But  they  also  follow 
various  other  pursuits,  as  for  example,  service  as  field  hibonrers  or 
domestics. 

By  religion  also  the  Mihnghs  are  said  to  be  followers  nf  Kabir,  but 
they  also  affect  the  guru  of  Keran  in  Jammu  already  mentioned. 


* By  ‘caste’  here  we  must  understand  got  or  section. 

t indeed  in  Gujrat  Mengh  appears  to  be  merely  a synonym  for  Julahi  or  weaver, 
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Meg  la — Meo. 


Tlio  following  are  returned  as  the  gots  of  the  Mihnghs  : — 

Augale. 

Baiye. 

Bhadu. 

Bhalule. 

Bhakhaiye. 

Bharyar. 


Bujale. 

Kanchre. 

Chakhare. 

Kharat, 

Changotre. 

Kharatre. 

Dauiathiye. 

Magotro. 

Godhar. 

Maitle. 

Kalo. 

Mamwaliyo. 

Purane, 

Uimku. 

Sagotre. 

Sakolye. 

Satigral. 


The  Mihnghs  also  return  the  following  gvtras  as  gate  or  as  each 
comprising  a number  of  gate  : — 

1 Kushal.  I 3 Uttar.  I 5 Sangaral.  j 7 Kalra. 

2 Bhardawaj.  | 4 Kaship.  I 6 Pandam  | 8 Suraj  Mukhi. 

The  Megh  also  appear  to  bo  found  in  Uawa/pindi  where  they  are 
called  Meng. 

In  Sirsa  Megw^l  is  a honorific  term  for  a Cham^r,  just  as  Dherh  or 
Dhed  h is  a term  of  abuse.  See  also  under  Menghw^l. 

Mkqla,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural/  found  in  Multan. 

Mehdo,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mbhmab,  see  Mihra^r. 

Mekan,  a small  tribe  classed  as  Jat  (agricultural)  and  said  to  be  of 
Punwilr  origin,  and  sprung  from  the  sam-s  ancestor  as  the  Dhcdhi. 
They  occupy  the  Shahpur  bar  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Gondal  territory, 
and  are  also  found  in  smaller  numbers  in  Jhelimi  and  Gujrat.  They 
are  a pastoral  and  somewhat  turbulent  tribe. 

Melu,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mitua  ?,  (Balochi),  a fisherman.  See  Medh. 

Men,  an  Arfiin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  See  also  under 
Meun. 

Menas,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Meng,  &ee  under  Meg. 

Menghwal.— The  Dhedhs  of  Bahawalpur,  or  Menghwals  as  they  prefer  to 
be  called,  are  the  people  called  Chamdrs  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab. 
They  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  and  are  regarded  as  outcastcs 
by  the  Hindus,  though  they  have  Hindu  names.  They  have  nine 
exogamous  sections : — 

Gandel.  4 Sapune.  7 Japal. 

Barii-Pil-  5 Lilar,  ^ Lakhale. 

Sahdal.  B Bahnianian.  9 Turkc. 

The  Menghwt'il  marriage  ceremonies  resemble  those  of  the  Arorfis, 
and  Bralinmns  serve  them  as  parohits,  accepting  dry  food  from  them 
but  not  food  cooked  by  tlunn.  Marriage  is  usually  effected  by  ex- 
change The  Meno-hw^ls  greatly  affect  the  shrine  of  Rah^m  Dhani  or 
Raham’siuUiinthe°Runejai/a2aof  Bikduer.  By  occupation  they  are 
generally  weavers,  manutacturing  blankets  {bhura,  lokar  and  bhaggal). 
They  dislike  cultivation.  Their  huts  are  made  of  reeds  shaped  uke  a 
domeaiiJ  very  narrow,  so  that  it  w said  that  when  a Dhedh  sleeps  in 
his  hut  he  puts  his  feet  outside.  The  Thons  (Nniks)  ^se’ii'jle  the 
Dhedhs.  The  term  Menghwill  is  undoubtedly  only  a variant  of  Mkgh. 

Mio  —A  iiighly  composite  tribe  found  in  the  hill  country  of  Gurgaou,  Alwur 
and  hSpur,  Snd  also  scattered  over  the  Uolhi  ».strtct  and  he 
134wal  mJmat  of  Ndbha.  Tlio  Mhos  have  given  their  name  to  the 


1 

2 

3 


Serial  No. 
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The  Meo  divisions. 


MewiLt,*  a tract  whose  boundaries  are  defined  in  the  Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India,  s.v.  Mewdt. 

In  the  Muhammadan  historians  the  Meos  appear  to  be  unknown  by 
that  name,  but  the  Mew^tis  were  notorious  throughout  the  Muham- 
madan period.  _ • 1 • 1 J in 

The  Meos  are  divided  into  52  original  which  include  12  pals, 

whoso  names  are  printed  below  in  capitals,  together  with  a 13th 
paldJcava,  and  two  gots  of  recent  accretion  ; 


Name  of  the  Name  of  the 
original  tribe.  yoi  or  pdl. 


Name  of  the  mother 
village  or  place  whence 
it  originated. 


Principal  villages  belonging 
to  each  got. 


1 


2 


3 


4 

5 

G 

7 


' Dekowal  0 K 
DiRWAL. 

LandAwat  ... 

RatAvvat 

B A L o T OR 
Balaut. 
Sarohia 


Bodian 

Gomal 


Delhi. — Malab  in  Niih 
tahsil. 

Do.  Ni4na  Bhagora  in 
Alwar  State. 

Do.  Sathori  in  Alwar 

Do.  Gaddi  Dhaina  ... 

Do.  t?)Se3wala,  tabsfl 
Gurgaou. 

Do.  AlawalpurinN-uh 
tahsil. 

Do.  Takra  in  Alwar  .. 


Punahina,  Meoli,  .Andana, 
Tain,  &c.  (South  of  Nuh). 

Firozpur,  Naoli  and  Bhagor 
(Firozpur  valley). 

Patrali,  Sahori,  Alapur,  Bil* 
gari,  &c. 

Baraka,  Lehrwari,  Seri,  Sangal 
Hari  and  Chandanki. 

Fatehpur  Taja,  Sarohi  in  the 
Balabgafh  tahsil,  Seswala, 
&c. 

Aliwalpur,  Garaoni,  «S;c. 

Khatika  Aganu,  Nushehra,  &c. 


8 

9 Tanur  or 
Sarohia. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Bhamla 
^ Mangaria 

Kataria 

Jangali 

Chapolia 

Bilawat 

Bhagwat 

Kabgar 

Sakliaura 


17 


Baliana 


18 

19 


L 


Lamkhora 

Naharwari 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Sabghar,  tahsil 
Firozpur. 

Mangar  in  the 
Balabgarh  tahsfl. 

Majesar  in  the 
Balabgarh  tahsil. 
Rajauli 


Titraka-Chamroli,  Jaroli,  &c. 

Khaloka,  Andhrola'  Pacha- 
panka,  Goraksar,  Firozpur 
Namak,  ifec. 

Marora,  Karera,  «S;c. 

Dougarbas. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Bhagora  in  Alwar 
Bhagahta 
Janewat  in  t h e 
Plrozpur  tahsil 
Dongarwali  in 
Bhartpur. 
Mangar,  tahsfl 
Balabgarh. 

• • • • » * 

Dadi  in  Alwar  . 


Sakras,  Loraka,  &c. 

Tarwara,  Maryaka,  &c. 

Jalika,  &c. 

Dougarwali,  Jhansa  Baewar 
Naharpur,  &c. 

Nagaon,  Tahangaon,  Sakrawa, 
Dhanaj,  &c. 


* The  Mewat  is  further  subdivided  into  five  a...,.,  tau  i T : — 7 

and  Pahat'Wara.  Of  these  Bhiana  is  ‘ the  terrible  Inno’enm  ’ + Dh^g^wati,  Mai-wa 
tract  of  Palwal,  Nuh,  F.rozpur-Jhirka  and  Bkinpur  Are^^S^fhe"  inw®l 
the  Nuh  and  Firozpur-Jhirka  tahsils,  along  the 

western. boundary  of  the  Gurgaon  District.  P,  N o } k ^ ® ^ 

The  other  three  tracts  are  named  from  as  manv  rfu  i , , i. 

the  Nai  and  the  Pahat  or  patdtem  210  each  The  village 

lUcir  names  lo  any  l.rael,s)  hold  the  following  numbeis  S yrnLil  - ** 

baingai  o/..  Dhulot  360  1 ^ M wv  A ^ A 1 


Saingal  52.  Dhulot°36d' 

Chirklot  94.  Kalesa  75. 

Demrot  757,  Derow41  252 

Panglot  84. 

Hence  the  Meos  hold  3,039  villages  in  all. 


Landawat  210. 
Ratawat  125. 
Balut  250. 


The  Meo  divisions. 


Si 


I Serial  No.  |j 

Name  of  the 
original  tribe. 

Name  of  the 
got  or  pal. 

Name  of  the  mother 
village  or  place  whence 
it  originated. 

Principal  villages  belonging 
to  each  got. 

20 

c 

Kalbsa  OB 

Mew4r  

Kompur  in  Alwar. 

21 

Ghalot 

Eals-akbi. 

Ghalot 

Do 

Nayan,  tahsil  Lachhmangarh 

22 

c 

in  Alwar. 

Kacbbw^ha  ... 

Dhainoal  OB 

Amber,  Jaipur  and  Eaisina 

Ghasira,  Raisina,  L o n d a, 

Dahngal. 

, Rahna,  Gawala,  &c.  (in  the 

23 

north  of  Nuh^. 

Badgujar  ...\ 

Sainoal 

Sabina  '...  

Badawali,  Ismailpur.  Sawana, 

24 

Badgujar 

Fatehpur  Sikri  

Patan,  Sanghar,  Mendhi,  &c.' 
Sanghar,  Mendhi. 

i 

26 

'' 

Chirklot 

Mathura— Tahangarh  in 

Kot-Atawar,  Unmara,  Dhuli- 

Bhartpur,  Pataudi 

wat,  Ac.  (in  the  south-east  of 

26 

Dembot 

and  Dholat. 

Nuh  and  round  Pimahana). 

Do.  Bahangarh, 

Khajota,  Ghata,  Beswan,  Raili, 

Pataudi,  Khajota 

Bisru,  &c.  (in  the  Firozpur 

27 

in  Alwar. 

valley). 

DnuLOT 

Do.  Mauza  Wadha... 

Sekri,  Malakpur,  Aiaora,  Ac. 

28 

(in  the  same). 

Panolot 

Do.  Dholat  Deswala 

Deswala  and  Bahala. 

20 

Nai 

Do.  Nekuj  in  Alwar 

Nekuj  but  Dal  D h a y y a, 

Jadal 

Mehdamka,  Ac. 

30 

Besar, 

Do.  Malwasa,  Eahera 

Sakaras. 

near  Alwar. 

31 

Nanglot 

Do.  Pipal  Khera  in 

Pipal  Khera,  Bariska,  Ac. 

32 

Bhartpur. 

Gurdal 

Do.  Chahar  Dudh  in 

Malab,  Nagina,  Baoli,  RaoU, 

Alwar. 

Ac. 

33 

Boria 

Do.  Khajota  in  Alwar 

Sathana. 

34 

Chukar 

Do.  Palkeora 

Jodhpur,  Satwasi,  Ubbaka 

35 

L 

Malakpuri,  Jatwali,  Ac. 

Jaudal 

Do.  Kewar 

Kewar  and  Malawali. 

36 

Chandlot 

Do.  Tahangarh  and 

Lassi. 

37 

Lassi  in  Alwar. 

Badgujar  ...*< 

Markatra 

Do. 

38 

Khildar 

Do.  Maujpur  in 

Maujpur. 

Alwar. 

39 

Jatl4wat 

Do.  Andhwari 

Andhwari. 

40 

Chauhan 

Ajmer — Taragarh 

Muhammadpur  near  Meoli, 

Nizamnagar  in  Alwar. 

41 

Sogan 

Do.  Mandawar  Mauza 

Mauja,  Udana.and  Manotu. 

42 

Chauhan  ...^ 

Kanwalia  ... 

in  Alwar  Stiite. 
Do.  Kanwali  in  Re- 

Badarpur,  JaUlpur.  Pakanpur 

wari  tahsil. 

and  Ketwara  in  Bhartpur 
State. 

43 

1 

Jamlia 

Do.  Mandawar 

44 

( 

Patwar 

Ujjain  in  Gwalior  and 

Raj  aka,  Karwari  and  Ninapur 

Patwar  ...  < 

Palla  in  Nuh  tahsil. 

in  Alwar. 

45 

1 

Mewal 

Jaroki  in  Alwar  State  ... 

Polkheri  and  Ahmad  Bas,  Ac. 

46 

Nirbda 

Pahat 

Mundawar  and  Mazarpur 

Guliara,  Balag,  Nos  he  hr, 

near  Harsoli. 

Selana,  Ac. 

47 

Miscellaneous 

Bhoslia 

Manekpur,  Gohri  in  Alwar, 

Ac. 

48 

... 

Kharkatia 

Goria  Nangal  in  Alwar. 

40 

r 

Bhatti 

Nagaon  in  Alwar 

60 

Bhatti 

Bhandarin  ... 

51 

Bankiwat  ... 

»«t  la 

62 

Khokhar 

. — 
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The  Meo  pdls. 


To  fchos6  have  to  be  added  two  gots,  viz.  (i)  Ghori  Path^n,  descended 
from  a man  of  that  race  who  married  a Meo  convert,  and  {ii)  Baurdwat, 
descended  from  a Brahman  who  eloped  with  a Meo  woman,  making  51 
gots  ill  all.  Of  the  52  original  gots  analysis  shows  that  3 are  named  after 
the  parent  village,*  8 bear  Rajput  tribal  names, t 8 those  of  Brahman  and 
Gujars,t  and  4 occupational  names, § while  16  are  of  unknown  derivation. 

Thus  the  Mewat  is  inhabited  by  and  the  Moo  tribe  is  composed  of  four 
Rdjpnt  stocks,  Tunwars  from  Delhi,  Jilduns  from  Mathura,  Kachw^hd,s 
from  Jaipur  and  Cbauhdns  from  Ajmer;  and  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  Meo  simply  means  Miill-raan.' 

However  this  may  beMasaud  Ghdzi  reached  the  Mewdt  in  1002  A.D. 
and  converted  many  of  the  Meos  to  Isl4m.||  The  Rajputs  thus  converted 
were  of  the  Tunwar  tribe  and  were  divided  into  5 pals,  viz.  Kalesa, 
DerwM,  Landlwat,  Rat4wat  and  Balut.  Subsequently,  according  to 
a historically  impossible  tradition,  Rai  Pithora,  annoyed  at  the 
conversion  of  the  Meos  to  Isldm,  employed  the  Badgujars  to  harass 
them,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  revert  to  Hinduism.  In  the  reign  of 
Quib-ud-Din  Ibak  (in  1312  A.D. ),^  Hemrdj  invaded  the  Mewdt  from 
Alwai’,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  that  ruler  who  then  despatched 
Sayyid  Wajih-ud-Din  against  the  Meos.  But  that  leader  was  slain 
and  it  was  reserved  for  his  nephew  Mirdn  Hussain  Jang  to  subdue 
the  Meos,  who  agreed  to  pay  jazia,  while  some  accepted  Isldm. 
Hussain  Jang’s  flagstaff  is  still  preserved  by  the  Meos,  who  will  not 
take  an  oath  on  so  sacred  a name  as  his. 

The  Meos  who  thus  accepted  Isldm  were  divided  into  7 pah  : 
Dahngal  (Kachwahd),  Saingal  (Badgujar),  Chirklot,  Demrot,  Panglot, 
Dhulot  and  Nai  (the  last  5 being  Jdduns  by  origin). 

The  Kalesa  pal  is  eponymous  and  originated  in  Mewdr,  Kalsia 
(?  Kalesa)  the  eponym  being  called  Meo  in  consequence.  This  pal  is 
sometimes  called  Pal  Palhat,  but  erroneously. 

The  Derowdl  pal  was  founded  by  Dera  of  Malab  in  Nuh.  Der 
however,  means  ' a piece  of  laud  detached  from  the  foot  of  a hill.^ 

The  Landdwat  pal,  founded  by  Landu,  of  Nidna  in  the  Kishengarh 
tahsil  of  Alwar  is  also  called  Bhagoria  from  Bhagora,  its  earliest 
settlement  in  A1  war,  and  Lardwat,  owing  to  its  warlike  propensities. 

The  Katawat  pal  claims  descent  from  Rattu,  of  Santhori  in  Alwar  • 
but  the  name  may  well  be  derived  from  Rath  or  Rathauri,  its  earliest 
seat. 


Nos.  9,  14  and  42. 

Nos.  5,  11,  t7,  21,  34,  40,  44  and  49. 

Nos.  6 and  33,  7,  24,  32,  38,  39,  and  62, 

§ Nos  10,  18,  51  and  50.. 

II  The  tradition  recorded  in  the  Rajputana  Gazetteer  T nr.  oplk  ,•  .r  , ,,  ,,, 

converted  in  the  lUh  century  after  their  conquest  by  Masald ’son  of  Aniir  '"T 

son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  (son  of)  Sabuktaein  (sic)  on  the  mnthor’o  ^ Salar  and  grand- 

of  Ghazni’s  forces,  who  is  venerated  by  The  kkos  and  C 
Salar  Masaud,  nephew  of  Mahmnd  of  Ghazni,  was  a historiLl  nTrtnna 

in  Oudh  in  l('33.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  MuhTmmadSs^a^?emnte^ 
quei-t  of  a poor  and  diflicult  country  like  the  Mewit  prioAn  iT-i?  attempted  the  eon- 

On  the  other  hand  Qutb-ud-I)in  took  Delhi  in  1193  and  died  in  i . .t. 

conversion  of  the  Meos  cannot  have  occurred  in  1312  if  it  hfiTineneT"^-^  second 

probably  took  place  a good  deal  later.  reign.  But  it 
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The  Balut  pal  is  also  eponymous,  and  originated  in  Silkhoh  in  the 
rvuh  tahsil.  * 

The  Dahngal  pal  claims  descent  from  lUja  Harpdl,  a descendant  of 
Rdja  Nal.  His  eldest  son  Dahngal  became  a Muhammadan  and  the 
pal  is  named  after  him,  but  it  is  also  called  Raisinia  from  Rasina,  his 
original  home  in  Nuh  tahsil,  or  Ghaseria  from  Ghasera  in  the  same 
tahsll,  to  which  place  Dahngal  migrated. 

The  ISaingal  pal  is  named  after  its  eponym. 

The  Chirklot  pdl  claims  descent  from  Chirkan  Rao  of  DhuUwat  in 
Nuh,  but  it  is  said  that  the  ancestors  of  this  and  the  four  following 
pdZs  were  imprisoned  by,  Qutb-ud- Din  Tbak  in  Ballabgarh,  and  only 
escaped  in  various  disguises.  Thus  the  Chirklots’  forebear  was  dis- 
guised as  a chhinka  seller  and  so  obtained  for  his  descendants  the  name 
of  Chirklot. 

The  Demrot  pdl  is  also  known  as  the  Raop.lla  after  Rao  Bhimar,  its 
founder,  who  was  styled  Demur.  It,  too,  is  fancifully  derived  from  derti, 
a firuin  or  some  kind  of  musical  instrument. 

The  Panglot  claims  descent  from  Poan,  and  is  improbably  de- 
rived from  pongi,  also  a kind  of  musical  instrument. 

The  Dhulot  pdZ  is  similarly  descended  from  Doha!,  its  ancestor, 
or  the  name  is  derived  from  dohal,  ‘^in  which  he  used  to  lie,  as  if 
insane.’  The  head-quarters  of  tliis  pdl  is  at  Doha  in  Firozpur. 

Naipdl  is  derived  from  Nai,  ' barber,’  or  hardly  less  improbably 
from  niyai,  because  its  founder  gave  an  impartial  decision  in  the 
tribal  dissensions. 

The  paldkara,  or  little  pdl,  ranks,  it  is  said  in  Gurgaon,  below  the  12 
pdls,  but  it  is  also  said  to  claim  to  be  superior  to  them.*  Its  founder 
was  a Rathauri,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Pdl  Palhat,  a name 
wrongly  applied  to  the  Kalsia  pdl.  One  account  makes  him  a Nirbdn 
by  got  and  his  wife  a Badgujar,  deriving  Pahat  from  Pataudi,  where 
the  sept  settled  after  leaving  Raniagarh  in  Alwar. 

The  Meos  are,  or  rather  the  Mewdt  is,  distraught  by  faction,  and  the 
old  feuds  are  kept  alive  by  the  ballads  of  the  Mirdsis.  In  these  the 
Gurdit  and  Surdit  Jdts  side  with  the  Chirklot  and  Dahngal  pdls,  while  the 
Rdwat  Jats  are  allied  with  the  Demrot.  The  Rawats’  objectives  used 
to  be  the  strongholds  of  Nangal,  Babdna,  Manpnr,  Pahri  and  Andhup; 
while  the  first-named  party  sought  to  take  Kot  Utawar  and  Hanodal. 
In  1857  this  feud  broke  out  afresh.  The  Surdit  Jdfs  of  Hodal  and  the 
Rdwats  aided  the  Chirklot.  The  women  on  each  side  brought  water  to 
the  men.ontbe  field  of  battle  and  encouraged  them  with  reminiscences 
of  the  Meos’  ancient  prowess.  Neither  the  women  nor  the  priests 
were  molested  by  the  enemy,  and  the  latter  could  always  stop  a fight, 
if  one  side  ran  short  of  ammunition,  by  spreading  a sheet  on  the 
ground  between  the  combatants.  Prisoners  used  to  be  hospitably 

entertained. 


» Whei 
no  pdl  wi 
paldkara 
of  aU.”‘ 
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Meo  dress,  etc. 


The  Ohirklot  piil  is  also  rent  by  anmternnl  feud  between  two  villages. 
It  began  early  in  the  19th  century  by  cattle  trespassing  on  land  sown 
for  harrest  and  broke  out  again  in  185/  when  a pitched  battle  was 
fought,  three  or  four  villages  being  destroyed  and  others  plundered, 
without  any  decisive  result. 


In  religion  the  Meos  profess  a happy  combination  of  Hinduism  and 
IsKm,  but  in  practice  they  worship  countless  godliiigs  or  symbols  such 
as  Siani,  Mangti,  Lalchi,  S^ldr  Masaud  and  his  flag. 


For  instance  they  keep  the  Holi  like  Hindus  but  also  give  alms  in 
the  name  of  Abraham  who  was  cast  into  the  fire  by  Nimrod’s  orders, 
whereupon  tlie  flames  turned  to  flowers.  In  this  story  they  see  a re- 
semblance to  the  story  of  Ha  rndkas  who  would  have  put  his  son  Pahlad 
to  death,  had  not  Holkd,  his  own  sister,  whose  body  was  of  stone,  res- 
cued the  lad  and  allowed  herself  to  be  burnt  in  the  flames  while  Pah- 
Ud  remained  unhurt.  A trace  of  an  old  cult  is  found  at  the  shrine  of 
Shah  Ohokha,  whose  fair  was  formerly  a great  place  for  elopements,  it 
being  held  a sufficient  answer  from  a man  who  left  the  fair  with  another 
Meo’s  wife  to  say  that  Sh^h  Chokha  had  given  her  to  him. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Meo  has  tempted  other  tribes  to 
dub  him  Langur  or  ‘ baboon.’ 


The  old  dress  of  a Meo  consisted  of  a tania  or  triangular  piece  of 
rumdli  made  of  coarse  cloth  and  worn  in  lieu  of  a dhoti,  being  3 or  4 
inches  wide  in  front  and  a finger  in  breadth  behind.  Young  bloods  often 
used  to  adorn  the  front  piece  with  pictures  embroidered  iu  fine  needle- 
work, and  as  this  was  the  ceremonial  robe  nothing  else  was  worn,  but 
it  is  not  now  used  except  as  a night-dress.  Nowadays  the  Meos 
wear  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  south-east  Punjab,  but  tie  the  turban 
in  a peculiar  way,  while  the  young  bloods  affect  a red  dhoti  and  wear 
it  so  as  to  shew  the  knees.  Well-to-do  men  also  display  earrings  aud 
bangles,  and  their  poorer  brethren  keep  bits  of  straw  in  their  ears 
against  the  time  when  they  can  afford  earrings  of  gold  or  silver.  A 
necklet  of  shells,  sometimes  interspersed  with  charms,  is  also  woru. 
The  beard  is  shaved  but  not  the  moustache.  Wrestlers,  champions  wear 
yellow  clothes  and  carry  a heavily  ironed  club.  Young  men  aspire  to 
proficiency  in  music,  singing  and  dancing,  but  many  of  their  songs  are 
obscene. 

Women  wear  a lahnga,  drawers  of  coarse  cloth,  which  is  called 
zumardi  or  lungi.  It  is  lied  round  the  loins  by  a string,  and  is  un- 
becoming. Scanty  stays  {angia)  are  used  to  support  the  breasts — leaving 
the  back  and  chest  exposed.  A jacket,  with  sleeves  only  3 or  4 inches 
long,  is  also  worn  ; and  on  the  Itead  a small  scarf.  Decency  consists 
in  covering  the  loins,  not  in  veiling  the  face  or  breast.  Their  ornaments 
are  few,  comprising  a hdla,  armlet,  hdli,  ear-rings,  jhumkd,  pendant, 
hamel,  necklace,  bracelets,  rings,  etc.,  of  different  colours. 

The  men  do  all  the  out-door  work  connected  with  the  fields,  such  as 
ploughing,  irrigating,  reaping,  etc.  The  women  do  all  the  in-door  work. 
They  grind  the  corn,  n\ilk  the  cows  and  churn.  They  prepare  meals 
for  the  cultivators  and  carry  them  to  the  fields  where  they  are  at  work, 
bringing  back  bundles  of  fodder.  At  noon  they  again  take  food  to  the 
workers  and  bring  back  fodder  for  the  cattle.  They  prepare  nidheri 
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Meo  mages. 

for  their  men-folk  in  the  evening,  and  keep  hot  water  ready  for  them 
and  also  put  down  grass  for  the  cattle.  In  short,  the  women  work 
more  flian  the  men.  With  the  exception  of  a few  well-to-do  men  few 
Meos  have  any  furniture.  One  or  two  bed-steads  and  2 or  3 charpdis 
are  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  houses,  n t he  chaupdl  (guest-houses) 
will  be  seen  large  bed-steads  on  which  4 or  5 persons  can  sleep,  'fheir 
vessels  are  generally  of  earth  but  neat  and  clean.*  They  call  a plate 
sainkhi  and  a cup  dhumri.  They  generally  eat  maheri  in  the  morning 
and  a full  meal  at  noon.  They  live  chiefly  on  maheri  as  it  saves  money 
and  does  not  impede  their  work.  It  is  also  less  costly  when  labourers 
are  paid  in  food.  Maheri  with  milk  is  given  to  guests  and  respectable 
members  of  the  family.  The  Meos  are  very  hospitable,  serving  their 
guests  with  better  food  than  they  eat  themselves,  generally  giving 
them  rice,  sugar,  ghi,  etc.  V ery  few  among  them  possess  spare  clothes 
or  ornaments,  but  such  as  they  liave  they  keep  in  a bag  called  ghagra 
or  reed  basket.t  Ornaments  are  placed  in  earthen  vessels  or  corn  bins 
or  buried  in  the  ground. 

Marriage  is  solemnised  by  nikdh,  generally  in  Sdwan,  but  a date  in 
the  lunar  month  is  fixed  for  it.  Remarriage,  however,  is  not  so  solem- 
nised. Thus  if  a liaison  between  a man  and  a woman  last  for  a year 
or  so,  and  the  latter  give  birth  to  a child  she  will  put  on  a new  scarf 
and  bangles  and  be  regarded  as  the  man’s  legitimate  wife,  the  only 
ceremony  being  th.e  distribution  of  boiled  rice  among  his  kinsmen. 
But  if  the  pair  fall  out  and  her  first  husband  turns  up,  the  woman 
leaves,  puts  her  scarf  in  her  second  husband’s  house  and  returns  to  the 
old  one.  Tho  father-in-law  is  called  chaudhri  or  viuqaddam,  or — a 
specially  Meo  usage — dokrd,  'old  man,’  so  that  (ZoA;rt  is  att  uncompli- 
mentary title  to  apply  to  a Meo  woman. 

Ganji  is  the  name  of  a food  which  is  prepared  by  the  Meos.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  so  called  because  it  is  made  in  a large  degh  which  the  Meos 
call  ganji.  The  chief  ingredients  used  are  gur  and  rice,  and  it  is  made 
thus: — The  gfitr  is  dissolved  in  water  and  cooked  to  a syrup.  Hot 
spices  such  as  cloves,  cardamums,  cinnamon,  etc.,  are  then  fried  in  ghi 
and  added  to  the  syrup.  Then  rice  is  added  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
boil  until  the  syrup  is  all  absorbed  by  the  rice. 

This  dish  is  made  on  two  special  occasions,  viz.  : — (a)  When  a man 
dies  and  his  heirs  wish  to  feast  friends  and  relatives,  within  40  days  of 
the  death.  This  custom  is  called  fdtiah.  (b)  Whenever  a reconcilia- 
tion is  brought  about  by  a panchdyat  between  members  of  the  brother- 
hood whether  of  one  pal  or  of  separate  pdls.  The  parties  who  were  at 
feud  with  each  other  and  tho  members  of  the  panchdyat  all  join  in  the 
feast,  the  cost  of  which  is,  as  a rule,  borne  by  the  party  which  the  pan- 
chdyat  has  decided  to  have  been  at  fault. 


* In  the  rains  old  vessels  are  replastered  with  cow-dung,  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun  and 

then  rubbed  with  murtj  grass — to  remove  greasiness.  This  process  renovates  them  com- 

^^?^Women  do  not  leave  their  husband’s  or  parents’  house  without  this  basket  If  one  goes 
without  it  she  is  supposed  to  have  gone  without  permission  or  on  a visit  of  condolence. 
The  xMeo  women  observe  the  feo ids,  a custom  common  in  Alwar,  greeting  a stranpr  in  a 
body  headed  by  a girl  with  a water-pot  on  her  head  and  all  singing  - Channin  Sttt.  Hep., 

P.  69. 
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Meord — Meun. 


Mkora,  Mehra,  tem.  -i,  (1)  a Gam’s  priest,  see  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  747  ; (2)  a 
gum  of  the  Chuhra  caste.  The  Meords  in  Sirmur  Slate  are  said  to  form 
a phirkii  or  sect  apart  from  the  Oliuhris,  thou^ii  they  ta  e oo  , o ^ 
hachchi  and  pakki  roH,  and  water  from  all  Chuhras.  They  resemble 
the  pddhas  among  the  Hindus. 

Meri,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


MermalhAj  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 
Mesar,  a Jht  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 


Metla,  a tribe  of  Jhts  descended  from  its  epoiiym,  of  Rajput  extraction,  and 
settled  in  8ialk"t  since  the  time  of  Firo/.  Slitlh.  It  is  also  found  in 
Multh,n  t.ahsil,  where  it  settled  from  the  north  in  the  time  of  ShMi  Jahdn, 
and  in  Monttromery  where  it  is  classed  f»s  Jdt  (agricultural).  Some  of 
the  Metla  or  Methla  in  the  lower  Derajdt  affect  the  title  of  Shaikh. 

Meun,  (1)  fern,  -f,  a sailor,  boatman,  waterman.  See  Men.  Also — 

Meun. — The  Meos  of  Mewdt  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Meos  or  Menus 
(Mens),  a caste  found  on  the  Upper  Jumna  and  Markanda  rivers  in 
Karnhl  and  Ambhla.  'The  latter  are  all  Muhamm  ulans  and  live  by 
fishing,  and  durintr  the  rains  by  trading  in  mangoes.  The  name  is 
said  to  mean  ^ fisherman.’  Nothing  is  known  of  their  origin,  but  in 
Sah^ranpur  is  a caste  of  Mens,  who  must  be  the  same  though,  curiously 
enough,  they  say  they  come  from  Ifew^ri,  i.e.  from  near  the  Mewat. 
The  only  restriction  on  marriage  is  that  two  persons  suckled  at  the 
same  breast  must  not  mari*y.  TTe  women  are  niidwives — and  often 
very  clever  in  that  vocation.*  On  the  Sutlej  in  Ferozepore  and  Jul- 
lundur  the  Meun  is  also  a fisherman.  And  in  the  latter  District,  where 
he  is  also  found  on  the  Beins,  he  has  taken  to  weaving,  tailoring,  well 
sinking  and  service  as  a watchman.  The  Meun  indeed  in  this  District 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jhabel  and  virtually  identical  with  Mohdna. 
In  customs  they  resemble  tho  lower  Muhammadan  tribes.  After  a birth 
the  hahar  hndhnd  is  observed,  the  mother  going  out  on  the  5th  night  to 
look  at  the  stars.  In  betrothal  the  boy’s  parents  take  the  initiative 
and  money  is  rarely  paid  for  a bride.  Tiie  Katpdl  section  has  a special 
custom.  All  the  members  of  a family  assemble  in  a room  and  bring  in 
a young  male  buffalo  {katia)  covered  with  red  cloth  and  its  feet  dyed 
with  henna.  Then  5;^  seers  of  barley  are  offered  it  in  a vessel  and  all 
present  do  obeisance  to  the  animal,  which  is  believed  to  forthwith  eat 
2^  mouthfuls  of  the  grain  and  then  to  bolt,  no  man  being  able  to  detain 
it.  To  this  usage  the  Kaf-pdls  owe  their  name.t  Another  section,  the 
Hilmen  (^movers’)  owe  theirs  to  an  ancestor  who  once  hiked  beef  in  his 
house.  Complaint  was  accordingly  made  to  the  ruler  of  the  time,  and 
so  ho  prayed  silently  to  God,  with  such  eflficacy  that  when  his  cauldron 
was  searched  it  contained  only  moving  haingan.  The  Meuns,  as  a 
body,  also  practise  a custom  in  which  a son-in-law  of  the 

family  mu.st  set  light  to  the  furnace  used  at  weddintjs  to  cook  the  large 
quantities  of  food  required.  He  carries  a bur  die  of  combustible  material 
from  a distance  and  runs  the  gauntlet  of  a double  line  of  women 


* P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 129  : and  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 457. 

t Kat-pal  means,  apparently,  ‘ raiser  or  protector  of  young  buffaloes  (katfa). 

:f  Lit.  as  much  fuel  as  is  thrown  on  the  fire  at  a time  : burning ; Pun jdbi  Dicty.,  p.  502. 
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who  stand  with  pitchers  full  of  water,  dust,  bricks  and  sticks,  to  bar 
his  access  to  the  furnace.  Sometimes  the  women’s  clothes  are  burnt 
and  they  arc  often  hurt,  while  the  son-in-law  may  be  seriously  injured. 
His  fee  for  this  is  a turban  and  a rupee — sometimes  among  wealthy 
people  it  is  more.  After  matriaj/e  the  muJcldwa  usually  follows  at  once, 
if  the  parties  are  of  age  : otherwise  it  is  deferred  till  they  attain 
maturity,  and  then  very  little  is  spent  on  it.  fiach  section  has  its  own 
usages  with  regard  to  feastiugs.  No  milk  or  curd  is  given  away,  even 
to  a son-in-law,  for  10  or  even  20  days  : then  rice  is  cooked  in  it  and 
distributed  to  maulavis  and  beggars,  after  which  it  can  be  given  to  auy- 
• one.  The  Meuns  specially  affect  Khwdja  Khizar.' 

MIan,  (I)  any  sage  or  virtuous  man.  A Miana  is  the  offspring  of  a Mi^n. 
The  word  is  used  in  a number  of  senses  and  especially  in  the  follow- 
ing : (2)  it  is  used  in  the  west  of  the  Punjab  to  denote  any  holy  man. 

Thus  tho  head  of  the  Sakai  family  is  known  as  the  Mi^n  Sdhib  Sarai ; 
(3)  among  the  Pathdns  of  Swdt  and  Dir  a Midn  is  a descendant 
of  a saint  or  spiritual  leader  who  acquired  repute  among  many 
tribes  prior  to  modern  times.  The  title  is  not  given  to  descendants  of 
a modern  saint,  but  some  of  them  may  in  course  of  time  acquire  it. 
Thus  the  descendants  of  the  Akhund  of  Swdt  are  as  yet  only  Akhund- 
zddas  by  right,  though  styled  Midn  Gul  by  courtesy.  Quraishis  rank  as 
Midn  ; (4)  also — 

MfAN,*  a superior  class  of  Rill  Rajputs.  From  ancient  times  till  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  the  area  included  in  tho  outer  ranges  of  tho 
Punjab  Himalaya,  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Indus,  was  held  by 
numerous  independent  States,  each  under  its  own  hereditary  chief. 
Some  of  tho-!e  principalities  date  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  Kangra  at  least  was  much  older,  and  others  were 
established  as  late  as  the  1 4th  and  15th  centuries. 

According  to  Sir  Alexander  Cunninghatn  the  oldest  classification 
of  these  States  divided  them  into  throe  groups  or  confederacies, 
each  named  after  the  State  which  held  its  hegemony.  7 hese  were 
Kashndr,  Durgara  or  Dugar  and  Trigarta  or  JallandliHra.  There  are 
indications  that  these  three  groups  existed  prior  to  the  seventh  century. 
A later  classification  divided  the  Alpine  Punjab  into  22  Hindu  and  22 
Muhammadan  chiefships,  the  former  being  to  the  east  and  the  latter 
to  the  west  <>f  the  (>hen4b.  I he  22  Hindu  States  fell  again  into  two 
groups  or  circles,  the  Jdlaiidhar  and  the  Dugar;  the  former  lying 
to  the  east  and  the  letter  to  the  west  of  the  Rdvi. 

It  is  with  these  22  Hindu  States  that  we  are  now  specially  concerned. 
They  were  all  founded  by  Riijput  leaders,  each  probably  with  a small 
band  of  followers  who  either  came  <iiivct  fr.nu  the  plains  or  were 
scions  o^  one  or  other  of  the  ruling  families  which  had  already  settled 
in  the  hilD,  and  the'  descendants  of  all  these  noble  families  are  dis- 
tinguished bv  the  honorific  title  of  !Mi4n, 

The  roysl  clan  in  each  of  these  States  had  a special  designation, 
based  on  the  custom  which  obtained  in  almost  all  the  Rdjput  Hill 
States,  in  accordance  with  which  the  ruling  fatnily  took  its  name  from 
the  country  over  which  it  ruled.  Almost  all  these  royal  clans  are  still 

♦ Thi»  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Hutchison,  of  the  Chamba  Mission. 
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in  existence  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  and  where  this  is  extinct 
collateral  branches  of  them  still  remain,  popularly  arranged 

as  ill  the  following  table  : each  group  containing  eleven  nemes  : 


JuiiLUNDCE  Circle, 

Dugar  Circle. 

Country. 

Clan. 

Country. 

Clan. 

1.  Chamba  

Chamial. 

1.  Chamba  

Chamial. 

2.  Nurpur  

Paih4nia. 

2.  Basohli  

Balauria. 

3.  Guler  

Guloria. 

3.  Bhadu  

Bhadwal. 

4,  Datarpur  

Dadw41. 

4.  Mankofc  

MankoUa. 

5.  Slba 

Sibai(a), 

5;  Behandralta 

Behandral. 

G.  Jaswdn  

Jaswal, 

6.  Jasrota  

Jasrotia. 

7.  Kingra  

K.atoch. 

7.  Samba  

Sambial. 

8.  Kotlehr  

Kotlehria. 

8.  Jammu 

Jamwal. 

9.  Maudi 

Mandi^l. 

9.  Chaneni  

Hiuntal. 

10.  Suket  

Suketia. 

10,  Kashtiwar 

Kashtiwaria. 

11.  Kullu  

Kolua, 

11.  Bhadraw4h 

Bhadrawahia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chamba  finds  a place  in  both  groups  because 
its  territory  is  bisected  by  the  Ravi : the  number  22  is  purely  conven- 
tional for  in  reality  the  States  were  always  more  numerous.  In  the 
Dugar  circle  Cunningliam  gives  Bhan,  Rihdsi  and  Sirikot,  and  Barnes 
includes  Bhati  but  omits  Ghaneni.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  also 
Lakhanpur,  Dalpatpur  and  Aknur,  the  last  being  to  the  west  of  the 
Chon^b. 

In  the  Jullundur  circle  were  included  Bangahal  and  Kotila,  which 
latter  was  ruled  by  a branch  of  the  Nurpur  family.  The  States  of 
Kahlur  (Bilaspur),  Hindur  (Ndhlgarh)  and  Sirmur  (Nd,ha.n),  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  are  also  ruled  by  Midns.  A slight  correction  is 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Kashtwdr,  the  rulers  of  which  were  Muham- 
madan from  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  They  still,  however,  retained 
their  Hindu  names  and  ‘customs,  and  to  the  present  day  their 
descendants  are  called  Mian.  The  rulers  of  Aknur  and  RihJisi  be- 
longing to  branches  of  the  Jammu  family  seem  also  to  have  embraced 
Isldm.  Cunningham  includes  Bhadrawah  among  the  Muhammadan 
States,  but  this  is  incorrect  as  the  ruling  family  was  always  Hindu. 

Some  of  the  clan  names  cannot  be  at  once  identified,  for  example 
Pathania,  Dadwdl,  Katoch,  Balauria  and  Hiuntiil.  Pathdnia  is  derived 
from  Paithan,  an  abbreviation  of  Pratishtdna  (‘the  Qrmly  established 
place  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Pa^hankot,  the  original  capital 
of  the  Pathania  ruling  family.  Dadwdl  is  from  Dada,  a place  in  Siba 
whence  the  Datdrpur  family  originally  came.  The  name  Katoch  has 
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many  fanciful  derivations  but  it  was  most  probably  the  ancient  name 
of  Kangra.  Balauria  is  from  Balaur,  the  fii^t  capital  of  the  Basohli 
State  which  again  is  a corruption  of  Vallapura.  Hiuntal  or  Hirntdl 
is  from  Hiuntd  or  Himtd,  the  ancient  name  of  Cbaiieni,  and  still  in  use. 
Other  clan  names  not  included  in  the  above  lists  are  Bangahalia* 
Lakhanpuria,  Aknuria,  DaJpatia,  Bhatidl  : also  Kahluria,  Iliuduria' 
and  Sirmauria. 

Again  each  clan  comprises  numerous  sub-divisions,  each  of  which 
has  a distinctive  al  or  family  name.  As  the  family  multiplied,  indi- 
viduals left  the  court  to  settle  on  some  estate  in  the  country,  and  their 
descendants,  though  still  retaining  the  generic  clan  name,  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  estate  with  which  they  became  more 
immediately  identified.  Sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently,  the 
name  of  the  ancestor  furnished  a surname  for  his  posterity  and 
occasionally  a local  circumstance,  as  a special  tree  or  garden  near  the 
home,  orthe  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  the  family  resided,  suggested  a 
name  which  was  adopted  as  the  family  surname.  In  this  way  every 
clan  includes  several  and  sometimes  many  subordinate  als  or  family 
surnames,  most  of  which  are  usually  known  to  the  various  members  of 
the  clan.  For  example,  the  Katoch  clan  has  four  grand  sub-divisions, 
Jaawdl,  Guleria,  Dadwal  and  ISibai,  in  addition  to  the  generic  appella- 
tion, and  each  of  these  comprises  many  subordinate  surnames. 
Similarly,  the  Jamwal  clan  also  has  four  sub-divisions: — Jasro^a, 
Mankot,  Lakhanpur  and  Samba,  each  with  its  own  separate  family 
names — while  all  alike  trace  their  descent  from  the  Manhfis  tribe 
of  Rdjputs.  Among  the  Fathjlnias  also  there  are  22  recognised  sub- 
divisions, and  so  on  with  all  the  other  clans,  the  number  in  each  clan 
varying  from  time  to  time  as  new  families  are  formed  and  old  ones 
become  extinct. 

When  a Riijput  is  asked  by  one  who  will,  he  thinks,  understand 
these  distinctious  he  will  give  his  own  family  surname.  To  a 
stranger  he  offers  no  detail  but  simply  calls  himself  a Riijput.  Some  of 
the  older  States  bore  names  which  were  applicable  both  to  the 
country  and  the  tribe  by  which  it  was  inhabited.  Such  names  are 
Durtrara,  Trigarta  and  Kuluta.  To  these  we  may  perhaps  add 
Sumaha,  which  in  all  likelihood  was  the  ancient  name  of  Basohli  State ; 
and  in  all  these  States  the  name  of  the  capital  whs  different  fix)m  that 
of  the  principality.  The  States  of  later  origin  were  usually  named 
after  the  capital,  and  when  that  was  changed  the  name  of  the  State 
was  changed  with  it.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  clan  name  usually 
remained  the  same.  Chamba  is  an  exception,  for  the  ancient  capital 
was  at  Brahmapura,  now  called  Brahniaur  and  the  ruling  family  takes 
its  name  from  the  present  capital. 

That  the  Hill  Stales  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
almost  unimpaired  through  so  many  centuries  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  their  position  and  the  inaccessible  character  of  the  country. 
In  former  times  the  hills  were  much  more  isolated  than  now,  and  while 
on  the  plains  empires  rose  and  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  hills  underwent 
little  change.  Not  that  they  were  always  at  peace  among  themselves, 
for  their  history  is  largely  a record  ot  the  wars  which  they  waged  with  one 
another.  To  the  present  day  the  people  of  Chamba  regard  it  as  unlucky  to 
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mention  the  names  of  Jammu,  Basohli  and  Nurpur,  and  when  reference 
to  these  places  is  necessary  Jammu  and  Basohli  are  spoken  of  as  the 
parld  mulk  (the  country  across  the  Ravi)  and  Nurpur  as  the  Sappar- 
Avala  shalir  'the  rocky  town/  These  wars  were  for  the  most  part 
border  foravs,  but  though  limited  in  scope  they  were  not  less  destruc- 
tive than  "similar  struggles  between  powerful  nations.  To  realise 
this  one  has  only  to  read  the  description  by  Forester,  the  traveller,  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  around  Basohli  after  the  invasion  of  Rdj 
Singh  of  Chamba  in  1782.  On  the  whole,  however^  the  Hill  R^j^s 
were  mindful  of  one  another’s  rights.  Sometimes  a powerful  State 
would  subdue  and  oppress  a weaker  neighbour  or  even  deprive  it  of 
territory,  but  as  a rule  this  led  to  no  important  political  change. 
Being  all  of  the  same  race  and  faith  and  often  nearly  related  to  one 
another  by  marriage  or  even  closer  family  ties,  they  were  generally 
content  to  make  one  another  tributary,  or  at  the  most  to  remove  the 
ruling  R4ja  from  p'ower  and  set  up  another  member  of  the  same  family 
in  his  place.  In  only  three  instances,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  one 
Slate  entirely  subverted  and  absorbed  by  another.  For  the  same  reason 
the  shrines  and  ancient  monuments  usually  escaped  unscathed  and  any 
damage  done  to  these  was  the  work  of  Muhammadan  mercenaries  in 
later  times. 


It  is,  however,  improbable  that  the  Hill  States  were  ever  entirely 
independent  for  any  considerable  period.  Farishta,  the  Muhammadan 
historian,  tells  us  of  a king  of  Kanauj,  who  in  the  first  century  A.  D. 
overran  the  hills  from  Kumaoa  to  Jammu,  subduing  the  500  petty 
chiefs  of  Nagarkot  or  Kaugra.  Towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Rdjd  Tarangini,  the  kingdom  of  Trigarta 
was  presented  to  Pravaresa  (Siva)  by  the  Raja  of  Kashmir.  In  the 
7th  century  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Huen  Thsang  Trigarta  was 
subject  to  Kanauj,  and  in  the  9th  century  to  Kashmir,  which  had 
then  extended  its  dominions  to  the  Sutlej.  Chamba  was  invaded 
and  conquered  in  A.  D.  800-10  by  a race  of  foreigners,  perhaps 
Tibetans,  who  are  called  Kira  in  the  chronicle,  and  Kullu  seems  to 
have  been  liable  to  inroads  from  the  same  people  and  was  for 
centuries  tributary  to  Ladakh.  Kashmii-  and  Kaslitwar  also  had  each 
its  period  of  Tibetan  rule.  In  the  11th  century,  as  at  an  earlier 
period,  Kashmir  seems  to  have  claimed  supremacy  over  the  whole 
of  the  outer  hills  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Indus.  And  in  A.  D. 
1 191-3  when  the  final  struggle  arrived  between  the  Hdjput  rulers 
of  India  and  Muhammad  oi  (ihor,  we  read  that  among  the  numerous 
princes  subject  to  Delhi  were  “ Kangra  and  its  mountain  cliiefs.’^ 


For  several  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  Muhammadan  rule 
the  Hdl  btates  continued  to  maiutain  practical  independence,  but 
with  the  advent  of  Mughal  ascendancy  they  were  compelled  to  bow 
to  a foreign  yo  e.  In  A.  D.  1556  Akbar  the  Great  conquered 
Kangra,  an  soon  a torwards  all  the  principalities  of  the  western 
Hills  camo  directly  under  his  control.  The  famous  fort  of  Kangra 
was  garrisoned  by  im penal  troops  under  a Mughal  officer  of  rank 
with  the  title  of  yatydar,  and  soon  afterwards  Todar  Mai,  Akbar’s 
finance  minister,  was  deputed  by  his  master  to  create  an  imperial 
demesne  by  confiscating  territory  from  tuo  various  States  of  the 
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Kdngra  group.  He  annexed  a large  portion  of  the  Kdngra  Valiev 
and  made  a similar  demand  on  each  of  the  other  States  proportionate 
to  their  means.  In  presenting  this  report  to  his  royal  master  Todar 
Mai  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  metaphor  that  ho  had  » taken 
the  meat  and  left  the  bone/’  meaning  that  he  had  annexed  the 
fertile  tracts  and  abandoned  only  the  bare  hills  to  the  Hill  chiefs 
To  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  Hill  Rdjas,  Akbar  adopted  the  policy 
of  retaining  as  hostages  at  his  court  a prince  from  each*  of  the 
States,  and  we  learn  that  in  the  beginning  of  Jahd-ngir’s  reign  there 
were  22  young  princes  from  the  Punjab  Hills  in  attendance  on  the 
emperor.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  tif.e  of  Midn  came  into 
use.  How  it  originated  and  what  was  its  exact  signi6cation,  we  do 
not  know,  but  traditionally  it  is  believed  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred by  Jahangir  on  the  young  chiefs  at  the  Mughal  court.  In 
Chamba  it  first  occurs  in  the  form  ‘ Mie  ’ on  a copper  plate  deed 
IfildofRfijd  Brila  Bhadra  (A.  U.  1589-1641),  as  one  of  the  titles  of 
his  son  and  heir,  Jandrdan.  From  that  time  its  use  seems  to  have 
spread  till  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  descendants  of  the  22  noble 
families  of  the  Hindu  Hill  States. 

For  nearly  200  years  from  the  time  of  their  subjection  by  Akbar  the 
Hill  chiefs  were  tributary  to  the  empire,  but  all  accounts  agree  that 
the  Mughal  authority  sat  very  lightly  on  them.  Their  prerogatives 
were  seldom  questioned  and  there  was  no  interference  in  their 
internal  administration.  Indeed  through  the  whole  period  of  Mughal 
supremacy  the  chiefs  seem  to  have  experienced  liberal  and  even 
generous  treatment.  They  were  left  very  much  to  themselves  in 
the  government  of  their  principalities  and  were  allowed  to  exercise 
the  functions  and  wield  the  power  of  independent  sovereigns.  They 
built  forts  and  waged  war  on  one  another  without  any  reference  to  the 
emperor  and  sometimes  even  asked  and  received  assistance  in  men 
and  arms  from  the  Mughal  viceroy.  On  his  accession  each  chief  had 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  by  the  payment 
of  the  fee  of  investiture,  after  which  he  received  a sanad  or  patent 
of  installation,  with  a dress  of  honour  from  the  imperial  court.  A 
yearly  tribute  of  four  Idkhs  of  rupees,  called  jjeshkash  was  exacted 
from  the  Kdngra  States  in  the  reign  of  Shdh  Jah^n.  In  letters  and 
other  documents  the  chiefs  were  addressed  as  ‘ Zammddr,’  the  title 
of  R4j4  being  conferred  only  as  a personal  distinction.  There 
seems  to  have  been  much  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  imperial  court,  as  is  proved  by  the  letters  and  valuable  presents 
received  from  the  emperors  and  still  in  the  possession  of  many 
of  the  old  royal  families.  Some  of  the  chiefs,  too,  gained  a high  place 
in  the  imperial  favour  and  were  given  viansnh  or  military  rank  in 
the  Mughal  army  and  advanced  to  important  offices  in  the  adminis- 
tration. In  one  instance  an  important  military  enterprise  was  entrust- 
ed to  a Hill  chief— Rdja  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur  who  in  A.  D.  1645 
was  sent  by  Shfih  Jahfin  with  a force,  in  which  were  14,000  Rdjputs 
raised  in  his  own  conntiy  and  paid  by  the  emperor,  against  the 
Usbegs  of  Balkh  and  Badakhshdn.  Speaking  of  this  expedition, 
Elphinstone,  the  historian,  says  “ The  spirit  of  the  R4jputs  never 
showed  more  brilliantly  than  in  this  unusual  duty ; they  stormed 
mountain  passes,  made  forced  marches  over  snow,  constructed  redoubts 
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by  tliGir  own  labour,  tlie  R^jcL  himself  taking  an  axe  like  the  rest 
and  bore  up  against  the  tempests  of  that  frozen  region  as  firmly  as 
against  the  fierce  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Jagat  Singh’s 
health  was  fatally  impaired  by  these  hardships  and  he  returned  to 
Peshiiwar  only  to  die.  His  father  Rdjd  Basu  and  his  brother  Suraj 
Mai  both  held  military  rank  in  the  Mughal  army,  and  his  own 
mansah  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  3,000  with  2,000  horse.  Kdja  Jagat 
Singh  first  served  under  Jahdngir  in  Bengal  and  in  the  emperor’s 
13th  year  was  recalled  and  received  a mansah  ot  1,000  with  500 
horse,  the  title  of  and  a present,  and  was  sent  to  assist  in  the 
siege  of  Kdngra  fort.  In  the  reign  of  Shdh  Jahdn  he  was  appointed 
faujddr  of  Bangash  (Kurrarn  and  Kohd.t),  and  two  years  later  was 
sent  to  Kabul.  From  there  he  went  with  the  imperial  army  to 
Kandahar  and  had  command  of  the  vanguard  : returning  to  Lahore 
he  was  further  honoured  by  the  emperor  and  again  appointed  to 
Bangash.  Not  long  afterwards  for  some  reason  not  fully  known  he, 
on  coming  back  to  Nurpur,  rebelled  against  the  emperor,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son  Riijrdp  Singh.  For  six  months  they  bravely  defended 
the  strong  forts  of  Mau,  Nurpur  and  Tdragarh  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Mughals,  and  on  their  unconditional  surrender  in 
March  1642  they  were  at  once  forgiven  and  restored  to  all  their 
honours.  Rdjrup  Singh  accompanied  liis  father  on  the  above 
mentioned  expedition  and  he,  as  well  as  his  son,  Mandhdta,  also 
held  high  rank  in  the  Mughal  army,  the  latter  having  been  twice 
appointed /a wyddr  of  Bdmidn  and  Ghorband  in  the  reigu  of  Aurangzeb. 

Raja  Prithwi  Singh  of  Chamba  (1641-64)  also  held  the  mansah  of 
1,000  with  400  horse,  and  it  seems  probable  that  his  son  and  grandson 
enjoyed  a similar  distinction.  They  were  also  the  recipients  of  valu- 
able presents  from  the  Mughal  court. 

In  A.  D.  1752  the  Hindu  Hill  States  came  under  the  control  of  the 
Durrdni  kings  of  Kabul,  having  been  ceded  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Punjab  to  Ahmad  Sh4h  Durrani  by  his  natnesake  the  emperor  Ahmad 
Sh4h  of  Delhi.  Under  Ahmad  Shdh,  R4j4  Ghamand  Chand  of  Kflngra 
was  appointed  governor  of  Jullundur  and  the  hills  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  R4vi.  The  R4j4s  of  Chamba  and  Jammu  seem  also  to  have 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Durrani  kings.  Sikh  influence  began  to  be 
felt  in  the  hills  about  A.  D.  1764,  and  in  1770,  Jassa  Singh,  R4mgarhia, 
invaded  Kdngra  and  made  several  of  the  States,  including  Kd,ngra  and 
Chamba,  tributary.  His  power  was  of  brief  duration  for  in  1776  he 
was  defeated  by  Jai  Singh,  Kanlnya,  who  then  became  the  sovereign 
of  most  of  the  K4ngra  States.  In  1785*6  Jai  Singh  was  in  turn 
defeatpd  in  the  plains  by  a combination,  aided  by  Kd,j4  Sans4r  Chand 
of  K4ngra;  and  beiny  com]ielled  to  withdraw  from  the  hills  he 
abandoned  to  Sa.ns4r  Chand  the  K4ngra  fort  and  the  rich  valley, 
along  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  eleven  States  of  the  K4ngra  group. 
In  1806  the  Gurkhas  invaded  K4ngra  and  in  1809,  being  unable  to 
drive  them  out,  Sansilr  Chatid  appealed  to  Mahdr4ja  Ranjit  Singh  for 
heln  Tins  was  given,  but  as  its  price  the  Kilngra  fort  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sikhs,  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  also  annexed, 
and  at  the  same  time  all  the  Kilngra  States  became  tributary  to 
Lahore. 
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^ Jammu  was  first  invaded  in  1774  by  Charat  Singb,  the  head  of  the 
Sukarchakia  mid  and  grandfather  of  danjit  Singh,  and  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Uugar  group  had  become  tributary  to  the  Sikhs  before 
1786,  and  were  finally  subdued  by  llanjit  Singh  about  1808-09.  With 
the  rise  of  Mah^lnija  Ranjit  Singh  to  power  the  Hill  fetates  fell  upon 
evil  days.  Had  he  been  content  to  treat  them  as  feudatories  it  would 
have  been  no  great  hardship,  for  they  had  been  in  subjection  for 
centuries.  But  this  did  nut  meet  the  designs  which  he  soon  began  to 
disclose,  and  they  involved  the  entire  destruction  of  the  principalities 
of  the  hills.  Jammu  was  the  first  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand.  It 
was  invaded  and  reduced  in  1810,  and  again  in  *1812,  and  finally  in 
1816,  the  ruling  chief  was  removed  from  power  and  driven  into  exile, 
the  country  being  annexed  to  the  Sikh  kingdom.  After  a long 
residence  in  British  territory  this,  the  seoior  bnuich  of  the  Jarawill 
family,  returned  to  the  Punjab  in  1844  and  was  assigned  a jdg'ir  at 
Akhrota  in  Gurddspur  which  is  still  held  by  the  family.  Guler  was 
the  first  of  the  Kangra  States  to  fall.  In  1813-14  the  Raja  was  sum- 
moned to  Lahore,  arre-ted  and  compelled  to  surrender  his  principality 
and  accept  ajdgir  of  Rs.  20,000.  These  lands  are  still  held  by  the 
family,  vvhose  head  resides  at  Haripur,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State. 
He  is  the  first  Viceregal  Darbdri  in  the  Kdngra  District. 


At  tli0  end  of  1815  a great  assembly  of  the  Sikh  army  was  convened 
at  Sidlkot  to  which  all  the  Hill  chiefs  were  summoned.  The  Rdjds  of 
Nurpur  and  Jaswdn  failed  to  attend,  and  upon  them  a fine  was  deliber- 
ately imposed  which  it  was  beyond  their  ability  to  pay.  The  Rdjd  of 
Jaswan  quietly  surrendered  his  State  on  receiving  n jdgir  of  Rs.  12,000 
a year.  Rajd  Bir  Singh  of  hlurpur  was  cast  in  a firmer  mould.  He  did 
his  utmost  to  meet  the  unjust  demand,  even  to  the  mortgage  and  sale 
of  his  family  idols  and  sacrificial  vessels  of  silver  and  gold.  But  even 
these  did  not  suffice  and  he  was  sent  back  to  his  capital  from  Lahore 
and  compelled  to  surrender  his  kingdom.  A jdgir  was  offered  which 
he  indignantly  declined.  For  years  ho  struggled  against  a pitiless  foe, 
but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  in  1846,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at 
Sobraon,  he  led  an  army  against  the  Nurpur  fort,  and  died  before  its 
walls  in  a last  vain  attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  His  descendants 
reside  near  Nurpur  in  the  enjoyment  of  a small  jdgir  granted  by  the 
British  Government.  The  present  head  of  the  family  is  an  Honorary 
Magistrate  in  Nurpur. 


The  small  State  of  Shdhpnr,  held  by  a branch  of  the  Nurpur  family, 
was  annexed  by  Jai  Singh  Kanlnya  in  1781,  and  the  ruling  family  now 
resides  at  Sujdnpur  near  Madhopur,  on  a small  pension.  As  already 
stated  this  family  is  Muhammadan,  being  descended  from  the  younger 
son  of  R^ij^l  Jagat  Singh  of  Nurpur. 

Tlie  subordinate  chiefship  of  Kotila,  originally  ruled  by  » J>ranoh  of 
the  Pathdnia  family,  was  seized  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
by  Dhk  Singh.  Jarir  of  Guler,  who  held  it  till  18il,  when  it  wa. 
conquered  and  annexed  by  the  Sikhs. 

The  Datdrpur  State  was  forcibly  annexed  in  1818  on  "j 

the  rnling  chief,  aydpir  being  granted  to  h.s  son.  The  present  head 

of  this  family  resides  at  Pirthipur  in  Hoshiarpur.  bi  a wou 
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shared  the  same  fate  as  Datd,rpur,  but  for  the  fact  that  two  princesses 
of  the  family  had  been  married  to  liaja  Dhicin  Singh,  minister  of 
Hanjit  Singh.  The  state  was  made  a jdgir,  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  family,  whose  head  resides  at  Dada-Siba.  In  the  same  manner 
Kutlehr  was  overturned  in  1825.  On  the  approach  of  the  Sikh  army 
the  Kd,jd,  retired  to  a strong  fort  where  he  held  out  for  two  months 
and  finally  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  a jdgir  of  Rs.  10,000  which 
is  still  enjoyed  hy  the  family.  The  present  Rajfi,  resides  at  Kotlehr 
and  is  the  5th  Viceregal  Darbdri  in  Kdngra.  He  exercises  Criminal 
and  Civil  powers  in  the  taluka  of  Kotlehr. 

K^ngra  itself  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Kd,ngra  group  of  States  to 
be  overturned.  Rdja  Sansd,v  Chand  died  in  December  1823,  having 
been  a vassal  of  Ranjit  Singli  since  1809  and  Anirudh  Chand,  his  son, 
was  allowed  to  succeed  on  payment  of  a heavy  fee  of  investiture,  but 
the  extinction  of  this  ancient  principality  was  near  at  hand.  On 
the  occasion  of  a visit  to  Lahore  in  1827  Anirudh  Chand  was  pressed 
by  Ranjit  Singli  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  two  sisters  to  Hira 
Singh,  son  of  Rdjd  Dhii'm  Singh.  The  proposal  was  abhorrent  to  him 
but  he  feigned  acquiescence  and  asked  permission  to  return  home  to 
make  ai  rangements.  On  reaching  Nadaun,  his  capital,  he  collected  all  his 
moveable  property,  and  taking  his  sisters  with  him  abandoned  home 
and  C'luntry  rather  than  submit  to  the  dishonour,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of 
such  an  alliance.  By  immemorial  custom  the  daughter  of  a ruling 
chief  may  marry  no  one  of  lower  rank  than  her  father.  Anirudh 
Chand  was  the  descendant  of  a long  line  of  kings,  while  Dhian  Singh 
was  a Rdja  only  by  favour  of  his  master.  He,  too,  was  a Rdjput  of 
noble  descent  .and  ancient  lineage,  and  next  to  Ranjit  Singh  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  Punjab,  whose  favour  was  altogether  desirable. 
But  all  this  counted  for  nothing  in  the'  estimation  of  the  proud  Katoch 
when  weighed  against  the  sacrifice  of  his  family  honour.  On  hearing 
of  Anirudh’s  flight  Ranjit  Singh  was  much  enraged  and  at  once  sent 
an  army  to  annex  the  State.  Ludhar  Chand,  cousin  of  Anirudh  Chand, 
remained  behind  to  receive  the  Sikhs  and  also  gave  a daughter  in 
marriage  to  Hira  Singh,  for  which  a jdyir  was  conferred  upon  him. 
Anirudh  Chand  died  in  exile  and  his  son,  Ranbir  Chand,  returned  in  1833 
and  received  from  Ran-jit  Singh  a jdgir  of  Rs.  50,000.  Kullu  was  the  last 
State  of  the  Kdngra  group  to  be  overthrown,  but  the  story  of  its  fall  is  too 
long  to  be  told  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  was  invaded  by  a Sikh  army 
in  1839  and  finally  annexed  in  1840.  The  Raja  fled  across  the  Sutlej 
and  died  in  exile.  Some  years  later  ^ jdgir  in  Wazfri  Rupi  was  assigned 
to  the  ruling  family  which  still  holds*  it.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  resides  at  Sultdnpur  in  Kullu. 

Chamba,  Mandi  and  Suket,  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  succeeded 
in  weathering  the  storm,  though  more  than  once  in  imminent  dano-er  of 
destruction,  and  they  still  rank  among  the  Native  States  of  the  Punjab. 
Chamba  was  saved  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Nathu,  wazir  of 
the  State,  who  stood  high  in  favour  with  Ranjit  Singh. 

The  later  history  of  Jammu  and  the  other  States  of  the  Dugar  grouo 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  three  brothers  represmiting 
a younger  branch  of  the  Jamwdl  clan.  These  were  Guldb  Singh  Dhidn 
Singh  and  Suchet  Singh.  About  1810  Gulab  Singh  having  Van-elled 
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with  his  oousin,  tlie  then  Rajd,  of  Jammu,  retired  to  Lahore  and  entered 
the  service  of  Kanji't  Singh,  Ilia  two  brothers  soon  followed  him.  They 
too  obtained  appointments  in  the  Sikh  army  and  were  advanced  to 
positions  of  influence.  Luldb  Singh  ((uickly  rose  to  independent 
command  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  quelling  outbreaks  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Jammu  and  Kashmir  Kills.  As  a reward  for  these  ser- 
vices he  was  in  1820  raised  to  the  rank  of  lidjd  and  received  the  Jammu 
State,  from  which  the  elder  branch  of  the  clan  had ’recently  been  ex- 
pelled, as  a fief.  Dhidn  Singh,  the  second  brother,  was  in  1818  promot- 
ed to  the  important  post  of  deorJiiwdla,  or  Lord  Chamberlain,  a position 
of  great  influence,  as  it  rested  with  him  to  gr.ant  or  refuse  admis- 
sion to  tlie  Maharaja's  presence.  Soon  after  1882  he  too  received  the 
title  of  Kdjii,  and  tne  Punch  State,  then  recently  annexed,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  In  1825  he  became  cliief  minister,  an  otlice  which  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death  in  1843.  Ue  spent  all  his  time  at 
Lahore  near  the  Mahdrdja’s  person,  pushing  and  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  his  family  while  his  two  brothers  were  actively  engaged  in 
the  field.  The  third  brother,  Suchet  Singh,  was  a courtier  and  a brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  with  little  predilection  for  diplomacy  and  affairs 
of  State,  in  which  he  seldom  intermeddled.  He  too  was  made  a Kdjji 
soon  after  his  brothers,  and  the  Rdmnagar  State,  called  Behandrd,lta, 
from  which  the  ruling  family  had  been  expelled,  was  given  him  as  a fief. 
On  becoming  Rtijil  of  Jammu,  G ulab  Singh  at  once  began  to  extend 
his  power  by  tha  annexation  of  the  other  bill  states,  nominally  for  the 
Sikhs,  but  really  for  himself.  The  first  to  fall  were  Milnkot  and 
Kashtwdr  in  1820-21.  In  each  case  the  ruling  chief  was  expelled 
from  his  territory.  The  head  of  the  Mankotia  family  now  resides  at 
Salangri,  near  Kotlehr,  in  Kangra.  The  late  Rajil,  Balbir  Singh  was 
Risaldai'-Major  in  the  13th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  served  in  the  Afghd,n 
and  Egy  ptian  Wars,  for  both  of  which  he  held  decorations.  It  seems 
to  have  been  by  Ranjit  Singh's  direct  orders  that  Kashtwar  was  an- 
nexed. 'I’he  Rilja  had  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  exiled  king  of  Kdbul, 
Sbfih  Shuja,  after  his  flight  from  Lahore  in  1815,  and  this  was  never 
forgiven.  Gulab  Singh  went  with  a force  to  Doda  and  the  Rfija  on 
coming  there  to  meet  him  was  at  once  made  a prisoner  and  sent  to 
Lahore.  Ranjit  Singh  promised  to  reinstate  him  but  never  did  so,  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  servant.  The 
present  head  of  the  family  resides  at  Tilokpur  in  Kilngra. 


Behandralta  was  annexed  in  1822,  and  the  head  of  the  family  has 
long  resided  at  Shahzadpur  in  the  Ambala  District.  The  Ihija  of 
Chaiieni  had  assisted  Gulab  Singh  against  Kashtwilr  and  in  1822  was 
rewarded  by  being  deposed  and  his  State  was  annexed.  He  appealed 
to  Ranjit  Singh  and  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  his  own  territory. 
The  present  Hdjd  lives  at  Chaueni  in  the  enjoyment  of  a jdgir  and  is 
related  to  the  Jammu  family  hy  marriage.  In  1835-6  the  last  Rajfi  of 
Basohli  died  without  issue  and  the  state  was  quietly  annexed  to  Jamimi. 
About  the  same  time  or  shortly  afterwards  the  eamo  fate  befell  the 
small  states  of  Jasrofa  and  Samba. 


The  Samba  family  is  now  extinct  in  the  direct  line  but  many  collateral 
branches  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Balauria  fainily,  still  remain.  Tho 
present  head  of  tho  Jasi-oSa  family  resides  at  Khinpur  near  Nagrojain 
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Jammu.  Bhadu,  the  second  state  held  by  the  Balaui-ia  family,  became 
extinct  by  its  annexation  to  Jammu  in  1840-41  and  the  present  Baja 
lives  at  Tilokpur  near  Kotila  in  Kdngra.  Bliadrawdh,  the  third  o t e 

Balauria  States,  was  annexed  by  Chamba  in  1820-21,  and  the  luling 

family  has  long  been  extinct  in  the  direct  line.  In  1846  the  country 
was  transferred  to  Jammu. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Sikh  War  the  treaty  of  peace,  concluded 
at  Lahore  on  9th  March  1846,  transferred  to  the  British  Grovern- 
ment  in  perpetual  sovereignty  the  Jullundur  Doab  and  the  hill  country 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Beds. 

A war  indemnity  of  a crore  and  a half  of  rupees  was  also  demand- 
ed, and  the  Sikh  Darbar  being  unable  to  meet  this  demand  agreed  to 
cede  the  hill  country  between  the  Beas  and  Indus  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  crore,  promising  to  pay  the  rest  in  cash.  By  a separate  treaty 
on  1 1th  March  the  British  Government  brought  itself  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  respect  the  bond  dde  rights  of  the  dispossessed  hill  chiefs. 
On  March  16th  a treaty  was  concluded  at  Amritsar  between  the  British 
Government  and  Guldb  Singh  of  Jammu,  transferring  to  him  in  perpe- 
tual possession  all  the  hill  country  between  the  Rdvi  and  the  Indus, 
on  payment  by  him  of  £750,000  to  Government.  In  making  over  these 
territories  the  Government  by  a special  clause  in  the  treaty  imposed 
upon  Rdjd  Guldb  Singh  the  obligation  they  had  come  under  as  regards 
the  rights  of  the  dispossessed  chiefs  and  the  latter  were  at  the  same 
titne  given  the  option  of  remaining  in  or  leaving  Jammu  territory. 
Most  of  them  preferred  the  latter  alternative,  and  Government  then 
became  responsible  for  the  payment  of  their  annuities.  To  meet  this 
charge  Maharaja  Guldb  Singh  ceded  certain  laud  near  Pathdnkot  to 
Government  in  perpetuity,  and  the  dispossessed  chiefs  of  the  Dugar 
group  of  States,  therefor  draw  their  pensions,  which  are  in  most  cases 
small,  direct  from  Government.  One  or  two  other  incidents  may  be 
related  in  connection  with  the  States  of  the  Kangra  group.  The  trans- 
fer of  hill  territory  to  Mah^r4ja  GuMb  Singh  included  Chamba,  but 
an  arrangement  was  afterwards  made,  through  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
by  which  the  Jammu  State  acquired  the  districts  of  Lakhanpur  and 
Bhadrawah  in  lieu  of  Chamba,  which  thus  came  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  British  Government.  Though  not  connected  with  the 
present  narrative  it  may  also  be  mentioned  that  in  1847  Maharaja 
Gulab  Singh  surrendered  the  territory  between  the  Jhelum  and  the 
Indus  now  forming  the  Haziira  District  to  the  Sikh  Darb4r,  receiving 
in  exchange  territory  of  half  the  value  nearer  Jammu.  The  territory 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi  in  the  hills  in  which  all  the  States  of 
the  Kangra  group  were  situated  came  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
British  Government  in  March  1846,  but  the  transfer  was  not  affected 
without  difficulty.  Relying  on  its  ancient  prestige  the  Sikh  Commander 
of  the  Kdngra  Fort  refused  to  yield  up  his  trust,  and  a force  including 
a battery  of  artillery  had  to  be  sent  from  Ludhiana,  then  a military 
station,  to  coerce  him  into  surrender,  which  was  done  only  after  a siege 
of  two  months.  The  commandant  of  the  Kotila  Fort  also  held  out  for 
some  time.  The  dispossessed  chiefs  also  did  not  willingly  own  alle- 
giance to  their  new  rulers.  They  had  long  been  looking  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  British  and  the  generous  treatment  extended  to  the 
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states  east  of  the  Sutlej,  iu  181G  when  the  chiefs  were  all  reinstated  in 
their  principalities  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Gurklms.  encouraged  them 
to  believe  that  in  their  case  also  the  same  procedure  would  be  followed. 
Great  then  was  their  disappointment  on  learning  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  the  new  paramount  power  meant  to  retain  in  its 
own  hands  all  that  the  Sikhs  had  won.  They  all  became  disaffected 
in  consequence,  and  when  they  were  approached  by  the  Sikh  leaders 
in  the  early  summer  of  1848,  and  incited  to  join  in  the  rebellion  which 
was  then  maturing,  they  lent  a willing  ear  to  these  overtures.  They 
were  promised  that,  in  the  event  of  the  British  being  expelled  from  the 
Punjab,  their  states  would  be  restored.  In  Augu‘'.t  1848  Hdm  Singh, 
son  of  the  late  tcaz/r  of  Nurpur,  gathered  a force  and  seizing  the 
Sliahpur  Fort  on  the  Ravi,  proclaimed  Jaswant  Singh,  son  of  the  re- 
doubtable Bir  Singh  as  Raja  of  Nurpur.  A British  force  was  sent 
against  him  and  on  its  approach  he  evacuated  the  fort  and  took  up  a 
strong  position,  on  the  hills  near  Nurpur  which  was  captured  by  storm. 
He  then  fled  to  the  Sikh  Army  in  the  plains.  In  January  1849  while 
the  second  Sikh  AVar  was  in  progress  Rum  Singh  again  appeared  in 
the  hills.  He  entrenched  himself  on  the  Dalla*kd-Dh4r,  one  of 
the  outer  ranges  of  the  Siwrlliks,  which  was  stormed  with  considerable 
loss,  tw^o  young  Europeans  being  among  the  killed.  Bam  Singh  was 
afterwards  taken  and  banished  to  Singapore  where  he  died,  but  to  the 
present  day  his  exploits  are  narrated  with  pride  and  commemorated  in 
song.  In  November  1848  the  Riijtis  of  Kilngra,  JaswAn  and  Datdrpur 
also  rose  in  rebellion  but  they  were  quickly  defeated,  captured  and 
banished  to  Almora.  There  the  senior  branch  of  the  Kangra  family 
became  extinct  and  the  present  HAjA  is  descended  from  Mian  Fateh 
Chand,  younger  brother  of  RAjA  Sansar  Chand.  He  resides  at  Lamba- 
graon  near  Nadaun  in  the  enjoyment  of  a jdgir  of  Rs.  35,000.  Ho  has 
the  honorary  rank  of  Major  in  the  37th  Uogras  and  served  in  the 
Ohitral  campaign.  He  is  an  Honorary  Magistrate  in  his  jdgir  and 
second  Viceregal  DarbAri  in  the  District.  The  Raj  A of  Jaswan  was 
permitted  to  return  from  Almora  about  1855  and  w'as  granted  a 
jdgir  by  Maharaja  GulAb  Singh  at  RAmkot  in  Jammu.  In  1877  his 
' former  y’a^ir  in  Jaswan  was  also  restored.  The  present  head  of  the 
family  resides  at  Amb  in  Jaswan  and  is  related  by  marriage  to  the 
Maharaja  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir. 

The  RajA  of  DatArpur  was  allow'ed  to  come  back  from  Kumaun  at  a 
later  date  and  resides  at  Pirthipur  in  HoshiArpur  on  a small  pension. 


Moat  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kangra  group  of  States  reside  m ‘heir 
ancestral  homos  and  among  their  own  people,  and  though  their  authority 
as  ruling  princes  has  long  since  passed  away,  they  are  still  regarded 
with  feelings  of  deep  respect  and  devotion  by  their  former  subjects. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Dugar  group  have  been  less  fortunate  and  ^^ost 
them  are  exiled  from  their  ancient  patrimonies  and  hvo  in  l.tntis  i 
territory.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have  risen  to  positions 
distinction  in  the  army  and  the  imperial  service,  and  it  « be  ^ 
gi’otted  that  they  do  not  more  frequently  seek  an  ou  . e fpnred 

for  their  energies  and  talents,  h or  the  most  par  i is  o have 

that  they  lead  aimless  lives,  courting  a never 

not  the  means  to  maintain  and  dreammg  of  a past  which  can 
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return.  The  story  of  their  fall  is  a pathetic  one  and  the  pathos 
is  rendered  keener  by  the  many  local  traditions  current  in  the  hills 
and  entwined  with  the  memory  of  the  old  chiefs.  Some  of  the 
States  S')  ruthlessly  destroyed  were  among  the  oldest  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  We  may  question  the  claim  of  the  Katoch 
lUjcls  of  Kaiigi-a  to  a pedigree  dating  from  the  time  of  Manabharat, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  kingdom  was  founded  some 
centuries  befoi'o  the  Christian  era.  There  are  few,  if  any,  royal 
families  in  the  world  that  can  trace  their  descent  through  such  a 
lo  ng  period.  To  seek  a parallel  we  naturally  turn  to  the  liajput  States 
of  Kajputiina.  Mewar  or  Udaipur,  the  oldest  of  them,  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  present  ruling  family  in  A.  D.  72i,  and  all 
the  other  principalities  are  of  much  later  date,  some  having  been 
founded  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Contrasting  them  with  the 
Katoch  family  of  Kangra  Sir  A.  Cunningham  said  : — “ The  royal 
family  of  Jullundur  and  Khngra  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  India  and 
their  genealogy  from  the  time  of  the  founder,  Susanna  Chandra, 
appears  to  me  to  have  a much  stronger  claim  on  our  belief  than 
any  of  the  long  strings  of  names  nOw  shown  by  the  luore  powerful 
families  of  Kajputana.'"’  Again  in  the  Census  Report  of  1881  Sir 
iJonzil  Ibbetsou  wrote  .of  iho  hhjput  dynasties  of  the  western 
Himalaya  as  possessing  genealogies  more  ancient  and  unbroken 
than  can  be  shown  by  any  other  royal  families  in  the  world.  They 
have  thus  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  tlieii-  ancient  descent.  The 
ancestors  of  some  of  them  were  ruling  over  settled  States  when  ours 
were  little  better  than  savages,  and  many  of  them  cau  point  to  a 
pedigree  dating  back  for  l,0U0  years.  In  comparison  with  them  most 
of  the  ruling  houses  of  the  plains  are  but  as  of  yesterday,  and 
the  very  oldest  of  these  must  yield  precedence  for  antiquity  of  lineage 
to  some  of  the  noble  families  of  the  Punjab  Kills.  On  15th  March 
1909,  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Covernor-General  was  pleased 
to  confer  the  title  of  Rijsi  as  a hereditary  distinction  upon  Colonel 
Ja'i  Chand,  jdyirddr  of  Lambagraon  ; Jai  Singh,  jdgirddr  of  Siba  ; 
Narindar  Qlvdud,  jdgh'ddr  of  Nduauii  ; Ram  Pal,  jdgirddr  of  Kutlehr  ; 
and  Caggan  Singh,  jdgirddr  of  Nurpur,  all  in  the  Kilngra  District. 
This  distinction  had  previously  been  conferred  on  Raja  Raghumith 
Singh  of  Culer. 


TTie  form  of  salutation  among  the  Mian  is  jaidiya  of  which  tho 
original  in  Sanskrit  was  Jayatu  Deota,  meaning  “ May  the  king  be 
vict(  rioLis.’^  It  is  thus  very  much  tho  same  as  “ long  live  the  king.’’ 
It  was  fcrmtU'ly  ofiered  only  to  a ruling  chief  or  a scion  of  his 
family  and  could  not  be  assumed  by  a Rdjput  of  lower  degree 
without  proper  sanction.  Occasionally  a chief,  being  the  head  of 
the  clan,  might  confer  the  privilege  of  usiug  the  jaidiya  on  others 
than  the  members  of  the  royal  clan  but  unauthorised  assumption  of 
the  title  was  punisherl  with  line  and  imprisonment.  JBy  a ruling 
chief  or  tho  head  of  a royal  clan  it  is  received  and  not  returned 
unless  when  o&ered  by  an  equal  in  rank  or  an  heir-apparent.  Among 
JVliilns  of  the  first  rank  below  the  chief  it  is  freely  interchanged,  tho 
inferior  in  lank  olieiing  tho  salutation  lirst,  and  when  accorded  to 
M.em  by  others  of  inferior  social  rank  : whether  Rdjputs  or,  those 
of  lower  castes,  tho  salutation  Rjim  Ram  is  given  in  return. 
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Mian  prajitdices. 


A distinction  is  made  by  some  iMiYins  between  those  wlio  do  and 
those  who  do  not  follow  the  ploucrh,  the  salutation  being  accorded  only 
to  the  latter  and  denied  to  tlie  former  even  when  of  noble  de- 
scent. This  distinction  is  not  now  so  marked  as  in  former  times 
for  the  force  of  circumstances  has  compelled  many  MiYns  to  resort 
to  agriculture  for  a living. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  the  Kangra  Settlement  Report  relates  the  followino- 
incident  which  show  the  great  importance  formerly  attached  to  the 
jaidiya.  Rdja  Dhidn  Singh,  tho  Sikh  minister,  himself  a Jainwdl 
Mian,  desired  to  extort  the  jaidiya  from  RrijYi  Bir  Singh,  the  fallen 
chief  of  Nurpiir.  Ho  hold  in  his  possession  the  granr  of  a jdyir 
valued  at  Rs.  25,000  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  Ranj't  Singh  and 
delayed  presenting  the  deed  until  the  Nurpur  chief  should  hail  him 
with  this  coveted  salutation.  But  Bir  Singh  was  a Rnjd  by  a long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  Dhiaii  Singh  was  a Rajd  only  by  favour  of  Ranjft 
Singh.  The  hereditary  chic*f  refused  to  compromi^^o  his  honour,  .miuI 
preferred  beggary  to  affluence  rather  than  accord  the  jaidiya  to  one 
who  by  tho  rules  of  the  brotherhood  was  his  inferior. 


Considerable  moditications  in  the  popular  use  of  the  jaidiya  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  and  many  now  receive  the  honour  who 
formerly  would  not  have  been  entitled  to  it.  Tho  Mii'ius  themselves 
however  adhere  to  ancient  custom  in  the  use  of  their  h-morific  salutation. 


Mr.  Barnes  has  the  following  remarks  about  tho  exclusive  habits 
of  the  Mians  in  Kdngra,  50  years  ago.  “ A Mum,  to  preserve  his  name 
and  honour  unsullied,  must  scrupulously  observe  four  fundamental 
maxims  : — Firstly,  he  must  never  drive  the  plough  ; secondly,  he 
must  never  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  inferior,  nor  marry 
himself  much  below  his  rank  ; thirdly,  he  must  never  accept  money 
in  exchange  for  the  betrothal  of  his  daughter,  and  lastly,  his  female 
household  must  observe  strict  seclusion.  The  prejudice  against  tho 
plough  is  perhaps  the  most  inveterate  of  all  : that  step  can  never  be 
recalled.  The  offender  at  onco  loses  tho  privileged  salutation,  Im  is 
reduced  to  the  second  grade  of  Rifjputs  : no  Miiln  will  marry  his 
daughter,  he  must  go  a step  lower  in  the  social  scale  to  get  a wife 
for  himself.  In  every  occupation  of  life  he  is  made  to  feel  his  degraded 
position.  In  meetings  of  the  tribe  and  at  marriages  the  lUjputs 
undefiled  by  the  plough  will  refuse  to  sit  at  meals  with  the  halhdh 
or  plough  driver  as  he  is  contemptuously  styled,  and  many  to  avoid 
the  indignity  of  exclusion  tiever  appear  at  public  assemblies.  The 
prejudice  against  driving  the  plough  is  common  to  Brahmans  as  well  as 
Rtljputs  and  three  chief  reasons  are  assigned  by  the  people  for  it.  Some 
say  it  is  sacrilegious  to  lacerate  the  earth  with  an  iron  plough-share. 
Others  consider'that  the  offence  is  in  subjecting  oxen  to  labour  and 
drivino-  them  with  the  goad  ; proliably  the  real  reason  is  that  such  labour 
is  regarded  as  menial,  and  fit  only  for  people  of  lower  castes.  In  many 
if  not  most  cases  the  objection  applies  only  to  driving  tho  plough,  all 
other  forms  of  farm  service  being  freely  engaged  in.  'I’hc  actual 
ploughing  is  doge  by  men  of  low  caste  residing  in  or  near  tho  village. 

“The  givino-  of  one’s  daughter  to  an  inforinr  in  CBSto  is  scarcely  a 
more  nnpardoTiable  ofEcnce  than  agriculture.  Even  Ranjtt  Sitigl.  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity  and  power  felt  the  force  of  this  prejudice,  ihe 
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Midna . 


Kdjd  of  Kfingra  deserted  his  hereditary  kingdom  rather  than  ally  his 
sisters  to  Dhi^ii  iSingh,  himself  a Midn  of  the  Jammu  stock,  but  not  the 
equal  of  the  Katoch  prince.  The  Hdjputs  of  Kotgarh,  in  the  Nurpur 
pargana,  voluntarily  set  6re  to  their  houses  and  immolated  their  female 
relatives  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  Ran]it  Singh’s  alliance,  and  when 
Midn  Padma,  a renegade  P^thania,  married  his  daughter  to  the  Sikh 
monarch,  his  brethren,  undeterred  by  the  menaces  of  Ranjit  Singh, 
deprived  him  and  his  immediate  connections  of  the  jaidiy a and  to  this 
day  refuse  to  associate  with  his  descendants.  The  seclusion  of  their 
women  is  also  maintained  with  severe  strictness.  I he  dwellings  of 
Rdj puts  can  always  be  recognised  by  one  familiar  with  tho  country. 
The  houses  are  placed  in  isolated  positions.  Either  on  the  crest  of  a 
liill  which  commands  the  approaches  on  all  sides,  or  on  the  verge  of  a 
forest  sedulously  preserved  to  form  an  impenetrable  screen.  Where 
natural  defences  do  not  exist,  an  artificial  growth  is  promoted  to  afford 
the  necessary  privacy.  In  front  of  their  dwellings  removed  fifty  paces 
frcm  the  house,  stands  the  mandi  or  vestibule  beyond  whose  precincts 
no  one  unconnected  with  the  household  can  venture  to  intrude.  A 
privileged  stranger  who  has  business  with  the  master  of  the  house  may 
by  favour  occupy  the  vestibule,  but  even  this  concession  is  jealously 
guarded,  and  only  those  of  decent  caste  and  respectable  character  are 
allowed  to  come  even  as  far  as  the  mandi.  A remarkable  instance  of 
the  extremes  to  which  the  seclusion  is  carried  occurred  under  my  own 
expe  lienees. 

“ A Katoch’s  house  in  Mandi  territory  accidently  caught  fire  in  broad 
day.  There  was  no  friendly  wood  to  favour  the  escape  of  th.e  women 
and  rather  than  brave  the  public  gaze  they  kept  their  apartments 
and  were  sacrificed  to  a horrible  death.  Those  who  wish  to  visit  their 
parents  must  travel  in  covered  palanquins  and  those  too  poor  to  afford 
a conveyance  travel  by  night,  taking  unfrequented  roads  through 
thickets  and  ravines.” 

The  above  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  Kd,ngra  where  the  Rajputs  are 
much  more  tenacious  of  ancient  custom  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
hills.  The  restrictions  of  former  times  are  now  much  relaxed. 


Mr.  Barnes  also  draws  a pathetic  picture  of  the  condition  of  many  of 
the  Miftn  families  fifty  years  ago  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
British  rule  in  the  hills.  Too  proud  to  follow  the  plough  they  often 
had  great  difficulty  in  eking  out  a living  and  had  to  resort  to  many 
shifts  to  support  themselves  and  their  families.  That  picture  is  no 
longer  true  to  life,  times  have  changed  for  the  better,  and  even  when 
unwilling  to  follow  the  plough  the  Midns  have  many  other  avenues  of 
work  open  to  them,  and  considerable  numbers  enter  the  army  and  other 
departments  of  Government  service.  Not  a few  have  given  up  their 
prejudice  against  following  the  plough,  and  become  keen  agriculturists, 
while  the  profits  derived  from  land  are  much  greater  than  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  so  that  the  poorest  of  them  now  live  in  comparative 
comfort. 


.Muna,  (1)  anicknamoof  Ja^s,  PanjdU  Dicty.,  p.  756  ; (2),the  descendant  of  a 
Mian  ( 1 ) ; but  in  Hazara  at  least,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  frontier, 
any  new  convert  to  Isldm  is  often  called  a Mi^nil,  and  many  of  them  are 
cultivators;  (<3)  Miand,  Miani,  a branch  of  tho  Sarabun  division  of  the 
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Patlijltis,  descended  from  MiAnai,  son  of  Sharkhahun  and  brother  of 
Sherilii,  Tarin,  and  others.  Miilnai  had  13  eons,  of  whom  one,  a Sa}7id, 
WHS  adopted  by  him.  They  were  Ghornai  or  Ghorai,  Lauuai  ’or  Lunai’ 
Miilhai  or  Mulai,  Las,  Saldch,  Tsot,  Shkorn,  Lawanai  or  Nawanai’ 
Kalwanai,  Togh,  Ja’far,  Momit  and  GharshIn,  the  fSayyid.  Shkorn’s 
two  sons  founded  two  septs,  the  Zmari  and  Kihtran.  ThoMiana  were 
origiiihlly  seUled,  like  other  Afghans,  among  the  hills  and  valleys 
springing  from  the  Kasighar,  Shumal,  etc. 


Mianoan,  a clan  found  in  the  Mohmand  tappa  of  Peshdwar  tahsil. 

Mian  Kiiel,  a Pathdn  tribe  found  in  Dora  Isnidil  Khdn.*  Their  country  has  an 
area  of  256  square  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Gundapur  and  the 
Babar  country.  The  IMian  Khels  are  oim  of  the  tribes  of  Lolnini 
Fawin  ahs,  who  settled  in  the  Daman  in  the  16th  ceututy.  Along  with 
the  Daiilat  Khels,  they  first  settleil  in  i'tlnk,  but  soon  moved  south  to 
their  present  quarters,  which  they  seized  alter  conquering  the  Sarwdnis 
and  01  her  original  inhabitants.  They  wore  assisted  in  this  by  the 
Hakhti  y<i,r  tribe,  to  whom  they  gave  a share  in  the  lands  acquired.  The 
Bahktiyars  are  now  compKtely  incorporated  with  the  ]\Uan  Khels,  and 
form  one  of  their  main  sections.  The  Miiln  Khels  never  completely 
gave  up  their  Pawimlah  life,  and,  while  a portion  of  the  tribe  is  settled 
at  Dr.lban  and  Musa/ai,  the  greater  number  of  them  still  trade  as 
before  between  India  and  Khurasan.  They  are  the  richest  of  all  the 
Pawindahs,  and  deal  in  tlie  more  costly  descriptions  of  merchandise. 
The  trading  and  land-holding  Mian  Khels  do  not  form  altogether  distinct 
classes.  Now  and  then  a leading  zaminddr  takes  an  excursion  to 
Kiibul  or  Bokhara.  In  the  same  way  many  of  tlie  trading  Mian  Khels 
have  proprietary  rights  in  the  Damdn,  where  their  lands  are  looked 
after  during  their  absence  by  relations.  They  are  a peaceable  tribe, 
and  good  looking,  often  with  ruddy  complexions.  They  dress  and 
live  better  than  most  of  the  Pawindah  and  Damdn  tribes,  and  are 
altogether  more  civilised.  They  seldom  take  military  service.  The 
plain  Miin  Khels  are  divided  into  those  of  Draban  and  those  of  Milsazai. 
The  bulk  of  the  tribe  lives  atDrdbau,  and  owns  rather  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  Mf^ln  Khel  country.  The  Musazais  live  in  the 
town  of  that  name  and  own  the  south-west  portion  of  the  tract.  They 
are  also  called  Musit  Khel. 


Miani,  a Path^n  tribe  of  Dera  Ismtlfl  Khan,  allied  to  the  plain  MiAnis  of  the 
Gdinal  valley,  near  whom  they  reside  during  the  winter.  They  only 
number  some  400  men. 


Michan  Khel,  a sept  of  PathAns,  said  to  bo  Sarhang  Niazis,  and  certainly 
Nidzis.  They  are,  however,  now  affiliated  to  the  Marwats.  Descended 
from  Shaikh  Michan,  a descendant  of  Nidzai,  son  of  Lodai,  who  was  a 
saint  of  the  Afghans  and  whose  real  name  was  Mohsin,  the  Michan  are 
reputed  to  possess  charms  against  snake-bite  and  hydrophobia. 

Murid,  a descendant  of  Michan,  is  a saint  of  great  repute,  and  his 
tomb  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Kurram  near  Lakki.  Michan  himself  is 
buried  at  Wdno  in  the  hills  of  WazirisUn.  His  name  is  said  to  mean 
‘ dirty,’  but  according  to  Raverty  it  is  stated  in  his  ^ Life  that  m tns 
yo.itb  he  was  devoted  to  the  chase,  to  wandering  in  the  ° 

the  hills.  Once  in  his  wanderings  the  Almighty  causeu  a miraculous 
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gust  of  wind  to  blow  upon  him,  which  affected  him  in  such  wise  that  he 
became  a frenzied  enthusiast,  and  filled  with  religious  fervour.  Hav- 
iiio- recovered  a little  from  its  effects,  he  went  his  way  homewards. 
So^ne  peisons  who  saw  him  returning  in  this  state  of  mental  disturb- 
ance and  apparently  bereft  of  his  senses,  remarked  to  others  that  ‘ 
day  this  man  has  been  turning  and  twising  about  like  a hand-mill— 
mtchan.’  Be  devoted  himself  to  a religious  life,  and  worked  many 
miracles.  Muhsin  the  Michan  is  generally  said  to  have-  been  6th  in 
descent  from  Khako,  son  of  Ni^izi,  son  of  Ibrahim  Lodai. 

Midari,  see  Madari. 

Midu,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Miuan  Sahibs,  a Sikh  sect  founded  by  one  Ramdewa  who  used  to  draw 
water  for  the  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur’s  followers  and  horses.  Seeing  his 
zeal  the  Guru  one  day  said  : • ‘ Brother,  you  ])our  water  like  the  rain 
(minh).’  Thenceforward  he  was  styled  Mihan  and  tlie  Gurii  invested 
liim  with  a seli  (a  woollen  cord)  or  hair  necklace,  a c;>p  (topi),  a drum 
[ii.aqdra)  and  the  gift  of  apostleship.  Thus  he  became  a sddh  and 
made  converts.  When  Tegh  Bahadur  became.  Guru,  Ramdewa  went 
to  Anandpiir,  bnt,  liearing  his  drum,  the  Guru  bade  his  followers  take 
it  away.  Ramdewa  nevertheless  brought  an  offering  to  the  Guru  who 
asked  liim  if  he  cared  nothing  for  the  loss  of  his  drum.  B^mdewa 
replied  : ‘ It  is  thine,  thou  hast  given  and  thou  hast  taken  away.’  The 
Guru  gave  him  half  his  own  turban  and  the  title  of  Mihan  SMiib,  and 
also  returned  his  drum.  The  viahant  of  the  sect  still  wears  half  a 
turban  and  his  followers  are  also  called  Bakhshish  sndhs  from  hahhsh 
(the  ‘ gift’  of  apostleship).  They  have  a dera  at  Patiala.* 

Miiimar,  see  Raj. 

Mihr,  -i,  see  Mehra. 

Mihrmama,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mihtar,  (1)  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  ChitiAl,  whoso  clan  is  thence  calhd  the 
Mihtari  qaum  ; (2)  a title  ; headman  of  a caste ; a Chuhrd;  fern.  -Ni,  -ani. 
See  also  under  Megh.  In  the  second  sense  the  word  appears  to  be 
derived  from  mahattnra,  chief  : cf.  mahattama  and  Mahtam. 

Mija  Keel,  a Path^n  sept. 

Milotra,  a Rdjput  clan  found  in  SiMko^. 


Mina,  a caste  which  is,  in  the  Punjab  at  least,  almost  invariably  criminal. 
In  Alwar  and  Jaipur  however,  the  States  of  Rdjputdna  in  which  their 
home  lies,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Indeed  Jaipur  is  said  to 
be  ‘really  made  up  of  petty  Mina  States,  now  under  the  chieftaincy  of 
the  lOichwaha  Rajputs.’  In  Gurgdon  the  Mina  cultivates  land  but 
this  does  not  prevent  his  being  a professional  thief.  The  followino- 
description  of  the  caste  is  taken  from  Major  Rowlett’s  Gazetteer  of 
Alwar: — •' 


‘‘  Minaa  were  formerly  the  rulers  of  much  of  the  country  now  held  by  the  Jaipur  Chief 
They  still  hold  a good  social  position,  for  EAjputs  will  eat  and  drink  from  their  hands,  anc 


* Tho  Phul  Stiliib  dhuciti  of  tlio  Dd4sis  is  filcn  'lVT^/r^  c/'u'u  tl  • 

shrines  {deras)  at  BahAdurpur  and  Chinichatf  in  HnctUa  ^ ^ - It  is  said  to  have  its 
between  the  Mihan  Sahibs  and  the  Phul  Sahfb  dhvdn  of ‘the  Udisis  connection 
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tliey  are  the  most  trusted  guards  in  the  Jaipur  State.  The  Minas  ' r.^  nf 
‘ Zann'ndari,’  or  agricultural,  and  the  ‘ Chaukidari,’  or  watchmen.  The  former  ^ f 

tot  cultivators,  and  are  good,  well-behaved  people.  They  fonu  a iS^'”  “fhe 

population  m karauli,  and  are  numerous  m Jaipur.  ° oi  me 

“ The  ‘ Chaukidari  ’ Minas,  though  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  other  class,  are  distinct  from 
It.  They  consider  themselves  soldiers  by  profession,  and  so  somewhat  superior  to  Uiek 
agricultural  brethren,  from  whom  they  take,  but  do  not  give,  girls  in  marriage  Manv  of 
the  ‘Chaukidari’  Miiias  take  to  agriculture,  and,  I believe,  thereby  lose  caste  to  some 
extent.  These  Chaukidari  Minas  are  the  famous  marauders.  They  travel  in  bands  headed 
by  a chosen  leader,  as  far  south  as  llaidarabiid  in  the  Deccan,  where  they  commit  daring 
robberies ; and  they  are  the  principal  class  which  the  Thaggi  and  Dacoity  Suppression  Dt^ 
partment  has  to  act  against.  In  their  own  villages  they  arc  often  charitable  • and  as 
successful  plunder  has  made  soniori.h,  they  benefit  greatly  the  poor  of  their  neighbourhood 
and  are  consequently  popular.  But  those  who  have  not  the  eu'/uprise  for  distant  expedi- 
tions, but  steal  and  rob  near  their  own  liomes,  are  numerous  and  are  felt  to  be  a great  pest 
Some  villages  pay  them  highly  as  Chaukidars  to  refrain  from  plundeiing  and  to  protect  the 
village  from  others.  So  notorious  are  they  as  robbers  that  the  late  Chief  of  Alwar.  Banni 
Singh,  was  afraid  lest  they  should  corrupt  their  agricultuial  brethren,  and  desirous  of 
keeping  them  apart  forbade  their  marrying,  or  even  smoking  or  associating’  w ith  members 
of  the  well-conducted  class. 


“In  April  I8t>3,  Major  Impey,  then  Political  Agent  of  Alwar,  issued  orders  placing  the 
Chaukidari  Minas  under  surveillance ; and  under  Major  Cadell’s  direction  lists  of  them  have 
been  made  out,  periodical  roll-call  enforced  in  the  villages  and  absence  without  leave  certi- 
ficate punished. 

“ I am  not  sure  that,  although,  speaking  generally,  Minas  arc  divided  into  Chaukidari  and 
Zamindari,  there  is  any  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  two  classes.  There  is,  I believe,  an 
intermediate  class,  for  Maharaja  Banni  Singh  s attempts  to  keep  the  two  apart  were  not 
very  successful. 

There  are  said  to  bo  H2  clans  of  .Minas.  Out  of  59  Minas  apprehended  for  dacoity  by 
the  Dacoity  buppres.sion  Department,  I found  that  the  Jab  clan  furnishol  17,  the  Kagot  D, 
the  Sira  8,  and  the  Jarwill  and  Biigri  5 each.  The  Susa wat  was,  I believe,  formerly  the 
most  powerful  clan,  and  that  which  held  Ajmer.’’ 


The  Minas  of  the  Punjab  appear  in  the  Muhammadan  histories  as 
Minis  or  Maius.  Like  the  Bliatps  all  the  territories  of  the  Minis  were 
attached  to  Abohar  in  the  reign  of  Ala-ud-Din,*  Under  Muhammad 
Shah  (13d9-ld92)  we  lead  of  Kai  Kamal-ud-Din  Main  and  Uai  Ddud 
Kamdl  Main,  doubtless  one  and  the  same  person,  as  serving  with  the 
iihatti  chief.t  ^ 

The  Minas  are  the  boldest  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Punjab. 
Their  head-quarters,  so  far  as  that  I’rovince  is  concerned,  are  the 
village  of  iShahjuhatipur,  which  is  attachud  to  Gurgaon  but  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lidjputana  territoi’y.  I'here  they  till  lately  defied  our 
police,  and  even  resisted  them  with  armed  forcr*.  'riieir  enterprises 
are  on  a la-g>-  scale,  and  they  are  always  prepared  to  use  violence  if 
necessary.  In  Mfii-wdr  they  are  armed  with  small  bows,  which  do 
considerable  exeention.  'I’licy  travel  great  distances  in  gangs  of  from 
12  to  20  men,  practising  rubbery  and  dacoity  even  a.s  far  as  ti'.e  Deccan. 
The  gangs  usually  start  off  immediately  after  the  Diwali  feast,  and 
often  remain  absent  the  whole  year.  They  have  agents  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  Rfijputana  and  the  Deccan  who  give  them  information,  and 
they  are  in  league  with  the  carrying  castes  of  Mdrwdr.  After  a 
successful  foray  they  offer  uiie-tenth  of  the  proceeds  at  the  shrine  of 
Kali  Devi.  Tiie  criminal  .Minas  are  said  to  inhabit  a tract  of  country 
about  65  miles  long  and  40  hro.id,  Htrctching  from  Shdhpurah  4U  miles 
north  of  Jaipur  to  Guraora  in  Gurgaon  on  the  Rohtak  border,  the 
most  noted  villages  being  Koti  Putli,  Bhairor,  and  Shiihjahanpuj',  eac  i 


* E.  II.  I.  Ill,  p.  272. 


tib;  IV,  pp.22,  20, 
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of  which  contains  some  500  robbers.  Their  claim  to  Rajput  descent  is 
probably  well  founded,  though  they  are  said  to  spring  from  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  a Rdjput;  and  in  woman’s  slang  one  woman  is  said  to 
“ give  Mina”  (wu7m  dewa)  to  another  when  she  accuses  her  of  illicit 
intercourse.  They  practise  harewa  or  widow-marriage.  They  have  a 
dialect  of  their  own;  or  rather  perhaps  a set  of  slang  words  and 
phrases  which  are  common  to  the  criminal  classes.  In  the  Punjab  the 
Mina  is  almost  confined  to  Gurg4on  and  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
I’atidla  and  Ndblia.  They  are  almost  all  Hindus  and  belong  to  the 
Ohaukiddri  section  and  the  Kagot  clan  (see  further  under  Meo*). 

In  Ndbha  the  Minas  are  found  in  the  Bawal  nizdmat.  They  claim 
descent  from  Sifngwdr  Tawdri,  a Brahman  and  grandson  of  Mir  Rdja 
Ad.  As  elsewhere  they  are  habitual  thieves  but  if  a Mina  is  made 
chaukidd-r  of  a village  no  other  Mina  will  rob  it.  Hence  rise  two 
occupational  groups — one  of  village  watchmen,  the  other  of  cultivators 
and  the  former  will  only  take  daughters  from  the  latter,  though  they 
may  smoke  together.  Both  have  septs  named  after  the  place  of  origin, 
and  in  Bawal  the  gut  found  is  called  Papri  from  Paproda  in  Jaipur. 
They  perform  the  first  tonsure  at  Rai  Sur  in  that  State.  At  a betrothal 
contract  a barber,  a Brahman  and  a Rana  (Hindu  Mirdsi)  are  sent  to 
the  house  of  the  boy’s  father.  The  Rana  marks  a tilak  on  his  forehead, 
getling  Rs.  lb  as  his  fee,  the  Brahman  and  the  N4i  receiving  Rs.  4 with 
a turban  and  Ha.  3,  respectively.  The  lagan  is  sent  shortly  after.  An 
auspicious  day  is  fixed  by  a Brahman  and  other  ceremonies  performed. 
Like  all  professional  thieves,  the  Minas  are  devotees  of  devi.  On  all 
occasions  and  even  when  starting  on  a raid,  they  offer  her  sweetmeats. 
On  the  birth  of  a son  they  distribute  food  in  the  name  of  Puna,  a sati 
of  their  family,  whose  shrine  is  at  Mehrat  in  Jaipur  and  the  women  sing 
songs.  They  do  not  use  the  first  milk  of  a milch  animal  until  some  of  it 
has  been  given  to  the  'parohit  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  They  do  not 
wear  kdnch  bangles  as  this  was  forbidden  by  the  sati.  They  eat  meat 
and  drink  liquor,  worship  the  pipal  and  Sitla.  They  wear  no  janeo. 

MiNA,  (I)  wicknamo  given  by  the  Sikh  grwnis  to  those  who  pretended  to 
be  gurus — Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  751 ; (2)  a Sikh  sect  which  owes  its  origin  to 
Pirthi  Chand,t  the  eldest  son  of  Rfinidfis,  the  4th  Guru,  whose  claim  to 
succeed  his  father  was  based  mainly  on  the  primitive  theory  that 
sanctity  descended  in  the  physical  sense.  Orthodox  Sikhs  aver  that 
Ramdits  stigmatised  Pirthi  Chand  as  Min{l|  or  deceitful,”  on  account 
of  his  unfilial  lack  of  obedience,  and  excluded  him  from  the  succession. 
Miharbdn,  Pirthi  Chaud’s  son,  wrote  a janam  sdkhi  of  Guru  Ndnak, 
wherein  ho  eulogised  his  father.  It  contains  the  first  mention  of 
BhM  Bdla. 

MiNAKAE,  an  inlayer,  an  enameller  on  silver. 


* If  the  Minas  are  connected  with  the  Mcos  it  is^  to  say  the  least,  a curious  coiuddeuce 
that  in  Sansk.  mina  nrcans  ‘ fish/  and  that  Meo  or  Meun  means  ‘ fisherman.’ 
t ^^cording  to  Irunipp,  but  Pirthi  Chand  is  the  more  usual  form  of  the  name. 

J The  name  of  the  robber  tribe  in  Rajputana — Macauliffe.  In  Maya  Singh’s  PanidbC 
piety.,  p.  751, 7n.t«a  is  said  to  mean  a bull  or  ox  with  horns  inclined  downwards  along 
its  face ; a nickname  given  by  the  Sikh  Gurus  to  those  who  pretended  to  become  Gurus, 
though  unfit  for  the  noble  work  as  mina  masandid. 


Minviin — Mirasi.  1q5 

Minmin,  a Muhammadan  shop-keeper  of  the  Hasani  sect,  the  class  usually 
styled  Khoja  or  Bohra  in  India.  The  term  appears  to  bo  confined  to 
the  Baloch  tracts.* 

MiR,  a chief;  a title  given  to  Sayyids  and  also  to  Mirasis.  See  also  under 
Shikari. 

MirInAj  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Miranzai,  or  Malik-Miri,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Pa^hdns  who  are 
styled  Bangash. 

MIrasi,  fern,  -an,  Amibasi,  a genealogist,  fr.  Arabic  ..viirds,  ^ inheritance.’ 
The  Mirdsi  form  one  of  those  large  heterogeneous  bodies,  varying  in 
status,  occupation  and  doubtless  iu  origin  as  well,  which  are  con- 
ventionally called  castes  in  the  Punjab,  though  they  correspond  to  no 
definition,  actual  or  potential,  of  the  term  ‘ caste.’  The  best  description 
of  their  ordinary  functions  is  the  following  extract  from  the  Gujrdt 
Settlement  Report  of  1865  ; — “ The  duties  of  the  Miriisis  or  village  bards 
are  as  follows  : — To  get  by  heart,  and  to  be  able  to  repeat  from  memory 
offhand,  the  pedigrees  of  tlie  heads  of  the  families  within  the  tribe.  They 
were  always  appealed  to  in  former  times  in  the  case  of  any  dis- 
pute about  hereditary  property.  They  have  to  attend  upon  the 
guests  of  their  masters.  The  agricultural  classes  keep  no  household 
servants  but  these,  and  would  consider  it  infra  dig.  to  wait  upon 
their  own  guests.  They  have  to  accompany  their  masters  on  visits 
of  condolence'  or  congratulations,  they  summon  relations  from  far 
and  near,  they  have  to  accompany  the  daughter  going  to  her  father- 
in-law’s  house,  or  the  son’s  wife  to  visit  her  paternal  home. 


The  Mirdsi  and  his  wife  have  to  prepare  all  such  things  as  may 
be  required  at  a marriage  feast — turmeric,  salt,  popper  20  days  before 
the  wedding,  to  inform  all  relations  {gand  lejdna),  and  to  attend 
upon  them  when  present,  also  to  care  for  all  who  come  upon  visits  of 
condolence,  or  to  a funeral.  The  above  services  are  obligatory,  and 
if  refused  the  Mirdsi  is  turned  out  of  the  ■village,  and  his  place  is 
supplied  by  another. 

In  exchange  for  their  services  the  Mir^sis  receive,  on  10  or  12 
different  occasions  between  the  betrothal  and  the  marriage,  presents 
of  from  eight  annas  to  two  rupees  and  among  the  perquisitps  are  the 
shawl  or  other  valuable  cloth  used  as  the  pall  at  the  funerals  of 
the  better  classes.  When  the  marriage  procession  leaves  the  house  of 
the  bride,  the  bridegroom  distributes  to  all  the  Mirdsis,  who  collect 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  for  the  purpose,  from  one  anna  to 
one  rupee  each  according  to  his  means.  Ja^s  call 
and  Gujars  dar.  The  poor  give  one  or  two  pice  to  each  called 

vdrah.  This  custom  prevails  still.  In  former  days  the  Mir^sis  could 
secure  their  perquisites  by  giving  the  recusant  a bad  name,  at.d  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  him.  Since,  however,  the  meeting  was  le  o 
the  reduction  of  marriage  expenses,  the  Mir^is  are  no  • * 

but  accept  what  they  can  get.  They  are  now  ta 
but,  being  tenants-at-will,  they  make  little  profi  ou  o i , 


* Loagworth  Dames'  Text-book  of  Balochi,  p.  36. 
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sducated  themselves  and  obtained  service.  An  order  was  issued  by 
the  District  Officer  that  Mir^sis  should  conBne  themselves  to  their  own, 
Slid  not  collect  fees  uninvited  in  neighbouring  villages  at  marriages 
and  funerals  : this  gave  great  relief  to  the  community.” 


Ibbetson  (§  527)  writing  of  the  Dum  and  Mir^si  observed  that  Dum 
is  the  Hindu  and  Indian  while  Mirdsi  is  the  Musalm^n  and  Arabic 
name  (of  the  caste),  the  whole  class  being  commonly  called  Dum -Mii4si 
by  the  people.  But  the  collocation  of  the  two  names  does  not 
appear  to  imply  that  the  two  groups  are  necessarily  identical  or  even 
equal.  They  are  loosely  coupled  together  in  popular  speech,  just  as 
are  Ch6hrd;-(Jhamd,r  and  Mochi-JuHh^,  in  a manner  which  only  serves 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Dum-Mirdsi  group  includes  sub-groups  of 
varying  status.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Mirdsi  is  a kind  of 
promoted  Pum,  elevated  by  function  above  his  parent  group.  Ibbetson 
no  doubt  observed  that  the  Dums  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  jpom  or  jpomra,  the  executioner  and  corpse-burner  of  Hindustan, 
and  the  type  of  all  uncleanliness  to  a Hindu  •,  as  also  from  the  Dum  of 
the  Hill  States  whom  he  classed  as  Dumiia  and  not  as  Mir^si,  the  term 
Dum  being  understood  to  n?ean  in  the  Himalayan  area  a worker  in 
bamboo,  but  it  is  probably  safer  to  regard  the  Dom,  Dhm,  Dumna 
and  Domra  are  mere  synonyms,  all  four  being  of  pretty  much  the  same 
status,  though  not  necessarily  of  the  same  origin.  Functionally  the 
Mirasi  is  certainly  the  Muhammadan  equivalent  of  the  Hindu 
‘ Even  wrote  Ibbetson,  ‘ employ  Mird,sis,  thdugh  the  hereditary 
genealogist  of  many  of  the  Jdt  tribes  is  the  Sdnsi,  and  Rajputs  often 
employ  Mirdsis  in  addition  to  Bh^ts/  ‘The  Mirdsi,’  he  also  said,  ‘is  to 
the  inferior  agricultural  castes  and  outcast  tribes  what  the  Bh^t  is  to  the 
Rajputs.’  ‘But,^  as  he  pointed  out,  ‘the  Mirdsi  is  more  than  a gene- 
alogist ; he  is  also  a musician  and  minstrel ; and  most  of  the  men  who 
play  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Punjab  are  either  Mirdsis,  Jogis 
or  faqirs.  The  social  position  of  the  Mirasi,  as  of  all  the  minstrel 
castes,  is  exceedingly  low,  but  he  attends  at  weddings  and  on  similar 
occasions  to  recite  genealogies.  Moreover  there  are  grades  even  among 
Mirdsis.’  This  is  eminently  true.  The  social  position  of  the  Mirasi, 
like  that  of  the  Bha'I',  depends  on  several  factors,  his  function,  his 
origin  and  his  means.  Like  all  the  client  or  parasite  classes  the 
Mirdsi’s  position  varies  with  that  of  his  patron,  and  a Mirasi  perma- 
nently attached  to  a Riijput  clan  and  beneticed  by  it,  ranks  higher  than 
one  who^is  merely  a strolling  player  or  oasual  attendant  at  a Jsit  wed- 
ding. Even  the  outcast  tribes  have  their  Mirdsis  who,  though  they  do 
not  eat  \yith  their  patrons  and  merely  render  them  professional  service, 
are  considered  impure  by  the  Mirdsis  of  the  higher  castes.  As  to  the 
Dums  they  are  entirely  disavowed  by  the  Mirdsis,  or  at  least  by  the  real 
Mirdsis.  Thus  in  Rohtak  the  D^m  is  a Hindu  who  is  associated  with 
dancing  girls  as  a player  on  the  or  the  and  is  described 

as  an  offshoot  of  the  Kands*  sect  (sic)  who  are  called  Dhms  of  Dhdngs. 
they  are  nut  Muhammadans.’  Elsewhere  the  Duiii  is  equated  with 
le  Kauchan.  And  in  Gurgaon  he  is  said  to  take  alms  only  from  menials 
like  the  Jhiwar,  Dakaut,  Chamdr,  Bhangi,  Juldhd  and  Dhdnak. 


* Cf.  p.  Ill,  infra. 
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In  Dera  Gh^Lii  KMn  the  Dum  is  also  called  Langfi,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  mirdsi  of  the  Baloch,  using  the  saranda  and  singing  Balochi  aonga  in 
praise  of  God,  the  Prophet,  Pirs  and  heroes.  The  Lang6  also  keep  the 
Baloch  pedigrees  and  in  former  times  used  to  accompany  their  masters 
in  war  as  minstrels.  In  Multan  they  are  said  to  be  mirdsis  of  the 
Ddudpotras  and  also  Ddudpotras  themselves  by  origin,  having  come 
from  Umrkot.  They  claim  descent  accordingly  from  Abbds.  Then 
again  the  Mirdsi  or  Dum  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  used  to  keep  horse- 
stallions  for  breeding  and  lie  still  does  so  in  the  Bozddr  hills.  So  too  in 
Gurgaon  the  Mirdsis  used  to  keep  stallions  and  bulls  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, but  this  vocation  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Naqqdls.  The 
Mirdsi’s  love  of  a horse  is  also  noted  in  Lahore  and  horses  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  given  him  in  alms. 

Mirdsi  origins. 

The  Mirdsis,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  claim  an  Arabian  origin. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Prophet  had  once  whippetl  a Moslem  of 
Madina  named  Akdsa  or  Kassa  and  when  on  his  death-bed  he  asked 
that  any  one  whom  he  had  injured  should  wreak  vengeance  on  him  . 
Akasa  demanded  that  the  dying  Prophet  should  bare  his  hack,  which  he 
kissed,*  taking  no  other  revenge,  lie  then  eulogised  the  Prophet  and 


• His  object  was,  according  to  other  versions,  to  ses  the  ‘ seal  of  prophecy  ’ on  the 
Pronhet’s  back.  One  variant  makes  Okisa  » AkSsa)  a Shaikh  Quraish  by  descent  thus 
^ Abdul  Munif. 

I 

Hashira. 

I 

Mutlib. 


r~ 

Amin. 

I 

Okasa. 

or 

Kassa. 


Abdulla. 

I 

Muhammad. 


Abu  T41ib, 

1 

Ali. 


r 

Abdul  Tlaqq. 

I 

Pahar. 

I 

Bha^ar. 

Passi. 

I 


1 

Abdul  Ghani. 


f- 

Hasan. 


Husain. 


f — ;i 

Ihit'oMM’s  sous  tMk  refuge  in  Ihe  Punjab  after  Muhammad's  defeat  in  the 
Khrter  pt.  ' wMle  yet  aZh“  Kassa's  (Oki^sl  descendant,  as  above  wd 

S,,  pLsi  “astte  ffto  cemeto  India  from  Arabia.  But  Dr  Horovlz  pomU  thatlh.. 
ejlsode  is  not  related  of  CkUsha  but  of  one^of  the  Prophet 

fflkrbfnltawLui^lold^™  authority  of  old  men  «f  •>'ibes  that  'Tj'™ 

the  Prophet  put  the  “STy  Cm  Ibn  Ohasfya!  a client  ofZ  'tribe  of 

Sluti  AdUbu  N^jir,  who  wj's  " SawMsaidT'" 

arrow  into  his  belly  and  said  to  mm  . . nilow  me  to  retaliate.”  So 

me  pain,  0 Prophet!  and  as  has  ^ your  revenge.”  Whereupon  he  embraced 

the  Prophet  uncovered  his  belly  and  smd  : * makes  you  do  thi^  P ” 

him  and  kissed  hia  belly.  When  the  Prophet  asked  him  : What  maxes  you  ao 
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his  descendants  followed  his  example  by  panegyrising  kings  and  nobles 
for  a living.  One  of  them,  Mir,  migrated  to  ‘ Persia  and  obtained  the 
offico  of  naqih  or  herald.  In  that  capacity  his  descendants  Quraishi 
ami  Bilsla  accompanied  the  Khwdja  Muin-ud-dm  Chishti  into  India  and 
became  the  Mirdsis  of  the  Shaikhs  and  Sayyids.  B^sla  was  corrupted 
into  Posla.  The  naqihs  and  naqdrchis  of  the  Muhammadan  kings 
corresponded  to  the  Dhddhis  of  the  Hindu  Edjd,8.  According  to  this 
account,  which  comes  from  Rohtak,  the  only  true  Mird,si8  are  the 
Quraishis,  Poslas,  the  descendants  of  Mir,  and  the  Rabdliis,  all  of 
foreign  origin,  and  the  Dhddhis  who  are  indigenous  to  India. 

Another  variant  makes  the  Mird/sis  descendants  of  W^hid  and  his 
father  Akdsa.  Wdhid  was  the  slave  of  Abdulla,  a famons  jurist 
under  the  Caliph  Umar.  One  day  his  promptitude  in  bringing  his 
master  a bowl  of  milk  earned  its  reward  and  Abdulla  taught  him 
r,he  law  of  inheritance  and  the  pedigrees  connected  therewith,  but  the 
profession  of  his  descendants  degenerated  into  mere  repetition  of  the 
latter.  This  tradition  is  current  in  Gujrat,  as  is  also  the  following  : — 

When  Ali  came  to  the  Prophet’s  house  with  a procession  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  Fatima,  an  assembly  was  held;  and  according  to  a custom 
which  still  obtains  among  Muhammadans  of  all  creeds  and  nationalities, 
milk  was  required  as  the  first  thing  to  be  put  into  the  bridegroom’s 
mouth  at  the  bride’s  house.  A bowl  held  by  an  unseen  hand,  was 
placed  before  the  bridegroom,  and  Wfihid,  a slave  of  the  bride’s  house- 
hold, held  it  up  to  the  bridegroom’s  lips.  He  emptied  it  and  the  slave 
asked  for  a reward,  so  Ali  placed  two  rubies  in  the  empty  bowl,  but 
Wahid  asked  for  a more  substantial  and  enduring  gift.  Ali  who  was 
learned  in  the  law  of  inheritance  taught  him  that  science  and  so  his 
descendants  were  called  Mdrdsis.  The  kahit  or  song  in  which  this 
tradition  is  preserved  runs  as  follows  : — 

Hoyd  hiikam  Khudd-i-dd  wahijo  dyapds, 

Milyd  katord  Wdhid  ko  jinkd  hdp  Abbas. 

Parho  kalmd,  dkho  Mominon  din  jo  dya  rds 
Dhudh  pildyd  Shdh  ko  jithon  mili  mirds. 

The  legend  hardly  deserves  notice,  but  it  is  given  here  as  showing 
how  daring  popular  invention  can  be.  One  Asa  was  a servant  of  the 
Prophet  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Mir  Asa.  He  was  after- 
wards called  Sultdn  Mir  and  his  descendants  were  styled  Mirdn 
Sayyids,  whence  Mirdsi. 

Some  Mirdsis  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Kalak  Dds,  son  of 
Brahma.  Kalak  Dds  sucked  away  his  father’s  leprosy  and  in  gratitude 
Brahma  bestowed  upon  him  this  boon,  that  he  should  be  reverenced  by 
the  people  and  tliat  all  he  said  should  be  true.  So  the  people  trust  the 
Mil  dsis  to  this  day. 

Some  of  the  legends  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Mirdsi  are  curious 
inventions,  intended  probably  to  explain  their  low  place  in  the  social 
scale.  Thus,  according  to  one  story,  when  Abraham  was  to  be  burnt, 


answered.  “ I am  not  sure  whether  I shall  not  be  killed  and  I wanted  my  last  remembrance 
of  you  to  be  that  of  my  body  touching  yours."  Whereupon  the  Prjphet  wished  hrm  well 
There  are  similar  accounts  in  other  old  biographies  of  th®  Prophet. 
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his  body  was  placed  on  one  end  of  a wooden  lever  over  a fierce  fire 
but  the  people  were  unable  to  lower  it  as  God  sent  angels  to  connteract 
their  efforts.  Satan  then  appeared  and  said  that  Abraham  could  only 
be  lowered  into  the  fire  while  a brother  and  sister  consummated  their 
union  publicly ! Ad  and  his  sister  Jog^t  were  tempted  into  this 
incestuous  union  and  the  angels  fled  at  the  sight.  The  lever  was 
then  lowered  into  the  flames.  Another  story  makes  the  Mir^sis  the 
offspring  of  a darvesWs  sin.  Two  boys  were  born  in  human  shape  and, 
abandoned  by  the  darvesh,  were  brought  up  by  a king  in  princely 
guise  but  Satan  found  time  by  night  to  teach  them  to  sing^  dance  and 
play  musical  instruments,  so  the  king  turned  thf;n  away  and  they  be- 
gat  the  Mirdsi  caste. 

Mirdst  organisation. 

An  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  give  some  idea  of  the  intricacies 
of  the  Mir^si  organisation,  or  disorganisation  as  it  might  be  called 
It  is  even  more  elusive  and  fluid  than  that  of  the  Bhats  who  overlap 
the  Mird,sis  and  cannot  bo  altogether  disentangled  from  tliem. 

Rai  Mirdsi. — The  Rai  Miriisi — compare  the  Rai  Bh^t — is  a man  of 
education  and  teaches  boys  Hindi  accounts  like  a pddha.  He  is  also 
a poet  and  composes  habits.  The  Rais  are  Mirflsis  of  the  J^ts  in  Jind, 
or  perhaps  Jdts^  Minisis  rank  as  Rais. 

In  Hoshidrpur  the  Rais  claim  to  have  been  Hindu  Bhdts  who  were 
converted  to  Islam  but  continued  to  compose  and  recite  habits  after 
conversion.  Being  Brahmans  by  descent  and  in  former  times  having 
been  attached  to  influential  clans  and  ruling  chiefs  they  stand  high  in 
the  Mirdsi  social  scale  and  do  not  intermarry  outside  their  own  group. 
But  in  this  District  they  do  not  teach.  In  Lahore,  however,  they 
teach  the  three  R’s,  commit  to  memory  the  pedigrees  of  their  patrons 
and  get  lags  (dues)  at  weddings  and  on  the  birth  of  a son.  In  some 
places  they  are  cultivators  and  become  patwdris  or  even  field  qdnungos. 
But  all  Mirasis  are  styled  Rai  ‘ on  account  of  their  slow  and  majestic 
manner  of  speech.’* 

Mir  ilTiVasw  are  panegyrists,  but  the  term  Mir  is  applied  to  any 
Mirdsi  out  of  courtesy.  It  is  also  said  that  the  Mir  Mirdsi  is  so  called 
because  he  is  a mirdsi  of  the  wealthy  [amir). 

But  in  Ludhidna  amir  mirdsiis  defined  to  be  one  who  taking  a 
jhanda  (a  pole  with  a pennon)  in  hand  recites  verses  in  honour  of  their 
priest  (sic)  Lakhddta  or  Sakhi  Sultdn  of  Baghddd.  They  are  heard 
in  the  streets  of  towns  and  villages  saying  in  a loud  voice,  Agardudu 
da  mama  lunjda;  hhair  is  hhazdne  di  mangda. 

In  Lahore  they  are  said  to  be  educated  men,  who  compose  panegyrics. 
They  recite  eulogies  in  Persian  and  even  Arabic  and  are  known  as 
madah  hhwdn. 

The  Dhddhi  is  one  who  plays  the  dhddh  and  sings  the  deeds  of  heroes 
dead  and  gone.  Little  else  about  him  is  known  with  certainty.  He 

* But  in  Qurgion  the  Rai  is  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mirisi  as  the  latter  is 
beneath  him.  The  Rai  is  a Musalman  and  a composer  of  songs  and  kahtU.  uang,  a itai, 
is  said  to  have  been  attached  to  Akbar’i  court. 
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is  endogamous,  at  least  in  Ludhi^^na  and  Jind.  Tn  Mandi  he  is  alleged 
to  be  of  the  Tanur  caste  and  the  Jind  got.  In  that  State  he  recites  the 
deeds  of  heroes  at  the  Raj^L’s  table,  but  his  women-folk  do  not  sing 
and  dance  before  the  ladies  of  their  patrons,  like  other  Mirdsi  women. 
Yet  he  only  gets  half  as  much  as  other  Mir^sis  and  intermarries  with 
them.  But  the  chief  Dhddhi  receives  the  title  of  Rana  from  the 
State,  gets  extra  dues  and  acts  as  its  herald.  Dhitdhis  will  not  inter- 
marry with  Karh^li  Mirtlsis  as  they  are  of  lower  rank,  but  seek 
alliances  with  the  Rajputs’  Mirfiais  of  adjacent  States. 

In  Lohdru  the  only  Mirfisis  are  the  Dhd,dhi.  In  that  State  they 
are  Mir^sis  of  the  Sheordn  J^ts  and  are  styled  ddda  or  grandfather 
by  their  patrons,  even  when  children.  They  are  said  to  have  accom- 
panied the  Sheordn  from  Shmbhar.  They  get  lags  on  ceremonial 
occasions  but  also  cultivate  and  work  as  labourers  at  harvest  time  for 
a share  of  the  grain.  The  J^ts  fear  their  curses,  as  if  a man 
does  not  give  a Mirhsi  something  at  a wedding  the  latter  makes 
an  image  of  him  out  of  rags,  fastens  it  to  the  top  of  a pole  and  walks 
through  the  village  with  it.  Sometimes  he  even  strikes  this  effigy, 
and  so  disgraces  his  patron  who  is  compelled  to  come  to  terms  with 
him  by  a payment  of  money.  These  Dhddis  intermarry  with  the 
Duth,  Palna  and  Babar  Mirdsis.  The  Dutli  live  in  'Bikdner  and  are 
Mirdsis  of  the  Punia  Jats.  The  Palna  and  Babar  live  in  the  Shai- 
khdwati  ildqa  of  Jaipur,  where  they  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Ja^s  and 
Rdjputs.  The  Dhddis  again  have  Mirdsis  of  their  own,  called  Bhatia, 
who  only  take  dues  from  Dhadhis.  The  chaudhris  of  the  Dhddhis  live 
in  Sidhanwa  and  Gothara  villages  where  panchdyats  are  held.  They 
worship  all  the  prophets  like  Muhammadans  but  have  special  faith 
in  the  Imdms  Hasan  and  Husain.  At  a wedding  they  first  give  halwd 
by  way  of  nidz  in  honour  of  Hasan,  Husain  and  Fatima.  They  also 
revere  Khwdja  Muin-ud-Din  Chishti  of  Ajmer  and  Khwdja  Hajab 
Shakarbdr  when  the  hangna  is  tied  at  a wedding.  Karewa  obtains 
among  them.  They  follow  the  Muhammadan  law  of  inheritance. 
Their  women  sing  with  other  females  in  the  houses  of  their  patrons. 
They  eat  and  drink  with  the  Mirdsis  of  all  castes  and  gots,  but  they 
only  smoke  together.  They  avoid  three  gots  in  marriage  and  observe  all 
the  ceremonies  performed  by  their  patrons,  the  Sheordn.  If  a Sheordn 
goes  to  celebrate,  a marriage  in  any  other  village  he  gives  a rupee  to 
each  girl  of  his  caste  in  his  own  village,  and  he  must  also  give  a rupee  to 
each  Dhddhi  girl  in  the  village,  as  Jdts  treat  their  own  girls  and  those 
of  the  Dhddhi  on  terms  of  equality. 

The  Kaldwant  are  Mirdsis  possessed  of  skill  (kala).  They  sing  and 
play  on  the  tambourine,  and  are  described  as  Mirdsis  of  the  Rdjputs. 
They  especially  affect  the  mode  in  music;  and  the  famous 

Tan  Sen,  whoso  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Gwalior,  was  a member  of 
this  group.  ^At  his  tomb  is  a tamarind  tree  the  leaves  of  which  will 
cure  a singer  s sore  throat  though  they  are  bitter  and  injurious  to  any 
one  else  who  is  so  afilicted.  The  Kaldwands,  as  they  are  also  called 
are  Muhammadans.  ’ 

The  Karhdla  or  Kharidla  Mirdsis  rank  below  the  real  Mirdsis  because 

their  ancestors  married  women  of  other  castes.  Other  Mirdsis  do  not 
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marry  with  them.  They  are  story-tellers  and  musicians,  playing  the 
tabla  and  sdrangi.  They  practise  karewa,  and  are  Mirdsis  of  castes 
which  also  practise  it.  A few  Karhdlas  are  Imdms  in  mosques,  but 
most  of  them  live  by  begging  from  door  to  door.  Indeed  the  Gurd^s- 
pur  account  classes  them  with  the  Pakheji,  who  play  the  tambourine 
for  dancing  girls,  Dum,  and  Dhadhi  as  a group  of  the  Bh^nd. 
Folk-etymology  in  Kohtak  actually  derives  Karh^la  from  gelar,  a 
pichhlag  or  step-son,  as  this  group  sprang  from  a boy  whoso  mother 
married  a Mirdsi  after  his  birth.  In  some  parts  of*  the  Punjab  the 
Karhala  are  said  to  take  alms  from  goldsmiths,  and  occasionally  to  live 
by  making  moulds  for  manufacturing  ornaments.  This  art  they  do  not 
teach  their  daughters,  lest  they  should  teach  it  to  their  husbands’ 
families.  lu  G urgaon  the  Karhdla  appear  to  be  called  Karhdi  or 
Jahdngirta.  They  play  and  compose  and  sing  ballads  of  chivalry. 

The  Kumachis  are,  accor(Jing  to  one  account,  the  highest  of  the 
Mirdsis  as  they  serve  Brahmans.  But  according  to  another  account 
they  were  themselves  Bdri  Brahmans.  They  say  that  when  the 
Muhammadan  rulers  began  to  convert  those  Brahmans  by  force  to 
Isldm  one  of  their  ancestors  offered  himself  as  a convert  on  condition 
that  he  and  his  descendants  be  held  in  respect  by  all  the  Bari 
Brahmans.  The  result  is  that  to  this  day  all  Bdri  Brahmans  have  to 
incur  heavy  expense  at  weddings  in  payment  of  lags  (dues)  to  the 
descendants  of  their  Muhammadanised  ancestor.  When  the  bardt 
reaches  the  bride’s  village,  they  are  obliged  to  feed  all  the  Kumdchi 
Dums,  their  ponies,  etc.,  that  happen  to  come  there,  be  their  number 
large  or  small.  When  the  batehri  {did,  ddl,  ghi,  etc.)  comes  from 
the  bride’s  parents  each  Kumdchi,  whether  a child  or  an  adult, 
must  be  given  one  ser  of  did  and  2 pice  in  cash.  If  a woman  bo 
pregnant,  the  share  of  the  unbern  child  is  also  given  her.  If  the 
provisions  sent  by  the  bride’s  parents  be  insufficient,  the  bridegroom’s 
father  must  pay  for  the  extra  did,  etc.,  required  from  his  own  pocket. 
In  addition  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride’s  father  jointly  contribute 
10  pice  for  every  Kumdchi  who  is  present.  Each  Kumdchi  also  gets  a 
rupee  out  of  the  dowry,  so  that  the  Bdri  Brahmans  are  heavily  mulcted 
at  weddings  by  the  Kumdchi  Dums. 

Mir  Mangs  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Mirdsis,  keeping  their  pedigrees  and 
taking  alms  from  them  alone.  In  Gurddspur  they  appear  to  be  called 
Mir  Malang.  In  G urgaon  however  the  Mirdsis’  Mirdsi  is  said  to  bo  the 
pum  and  the  Mirisi  of  the  Bliangi  is  called  a Kannas  Mirdsi.’*' 

Naqdrchis  are  Mirdsis  who  play  the  naqdra  or  big  drum  at  weddings 
and  at  the  tombs  of  Muhammadan  saints. 

Muteid,  Naqqal  and  Qawwal  ; qq.  v. 

Rabdbis  are  Mirdsis,  who  are  so  called  because  they  play  the 
rahdb.  They  trace  their  descent  from  Bhai  Marddna,  a Mirdsi  who  used 
to  play  the  rabdb  before  Guru  Ndnak.  They  are  Sikhs  and  believe  in 
him  and  recite  shabads  from  the  Granth.  They  beg  alms  from  Sikhs 
only  while  other  Mirdsis  take  alms  from  all  castes.  They  do  not 
intermarry  with  other  Mirdsis.  As  they  are  Sikhs  they  wear  the  hair 


* Cf,  p.  106,  supra. 
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long  and  dress  like  the  Sikhs  among  whom  they  live.  They  play  the 
rabdb  before  a Sikh’s  bier  when  it  is  being  carried  out  to  the  burning 
ground,  but  they  bury  their  own  dead.  In  Hiss^r  the  Mirasis  of 
Bikdner  are  said  to  bo  called  Rabdbi  in  contradistinction  to  those  of 
Jaipur  who  are  called  Dholi.  In  Bohtak  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Kab^bis  were  Muhammadans  descended  from  Mir.  They  used  to  play 
the  rabdb,  also  called  daf  or  ddira,  the  only  instrument  permitted  to 
Muhammadans,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  it  is  played  without  the 
jhdng.  It  is  used  at  the  Id,  at  weddings,  and^  when  a person  returns 
safely  from  a journey.  Marddn  Kh^n,  a descendant  of  Mir,  who  used  to 
play  this  instrument  before  the  Guru,  became  a Sikh  with  the  title  of 
Bhdi  Marddiiia. 

Other  minor  groups,  which  it  is  impossible  to  define  though  they  are 
in  the  main  clearly  occupational  are  : The  Bhagtia  is  a mimic  who  is 
said  to  be  known  in  Lucknow  as  a Kashmiri.  The  Bhanwdyia  perform 
various  feats  of  juggling  on  a brass  plate.  They  also  sing  and  dance. 
The  Charan  is  the  foot-man,  messenger  or  envoy  of  Rdjput^na.  The 
Dafzan  are  described  as  women  of  the  Dh^dhi  class,  who  sing  in  a 
circle.  The  Daf^li  on  the  other  hand  play  on  the  dafri  or  small  drum 
and  sing  songs  in  praise  of  holy  men.  The  Gopa  play  the  tambourine 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Safurda  or  Sipardai  and  rank  above  them. 
The  Halvi  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  two  groups  of  the  caste  in  Iliss^r, 
Bhat  being  the  other.  The  Hurkia  play  the  hurak,  a small  organ, 
while  their  women,  in  gay  apparel,  clap  hands.  The  Jangaria  are  men- 
tioned but  not  described.  They  would  appear  to  be  bellmen.  The 
KalM  are  Mlrdsis  of  the  Kumh^rs,  and  take  alms  from  no  other  caste. 
Sometimes  they  themselves  do  potters’  work,  but  they  usually  provide 
the  music  at  a Kumh^r’s  wedding.*  The  Khamru  play  the  tahla,  a 
kind  of  drum  or  rather  tambourine  with  a single  skin.  The  Kanjri  is 
also  described  as  a Mirdsi  group  though  it  is  identified  with  the  Kanchan. 
The  Kar  Kabits  are  said  to  be  singers  of  war-songs,  but  the  term  is 
said  to  be  a modern  one.  The  Kateroria  singsongs  in  praise  of  Krishna 
and  are  said  to  wear  the  sacred  thread.  The  Kathak  are  Hindus  who 
teach  singing  and  dancing  to  prostitutes.  The  Shrotas,  an  obscure 
class  of  Mirdsis,  appear  to  be  also  called  Sota  Hathii,  who  are  Mirdsis 
of  the  Jdts.  The  Sezda  Toli  are  said  to  come  from  M^lwa  and  Guzerat. 
They  play  upon  13  bells  ‘ with  one  stroke  ’ and  also  use  large  drums. 
The  Sipardai,  or  Safurda  are  a wide-spread  group.  They  play  the  tabla 
and  sarangi,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Gopa.  They  too  teach  dancing 
girls.  They  rank  high,  but  are  classed  below  the  singers.  Like  the 
Kalawant  they  are  Muhammadans.  The  Tatua  sing  and  dance,  playing 
on  the  pakhawaj  and  rabdb.  As  a genealogist  the  Mir^si  is  styled 
Nasab-khwiln. 

Mirdsi  elientship. 

Quite  apart  from  their  divisions  into  occupational  groups  and  their 
varying  status  as  a client  caste,  the  Mirasis  are  further  cross-divided 
into  natural  gots^  or  sections.  A very  large  number  of  these  are 
attached  to  specified  castes  or  tribes.  For  example,  in  Rohtak  the 
Poslas  are  subdivided  into  four  sections,  Ghori^Ln,  Kharis,  Malhd,r  and 
Gurbal,  and  these,  with  the  Birfi,  Dedan  and  Sdik  are  mtrdais  of  the 

*Kaldl  has  thus  become  a contemptuous  term  for  a Kumhir  and  he  would  rather  be  abused 
than  10  addrosHed, 
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Sayyids  * The  Kulet  are  mirdsis  to  the  Mughals.  The  Mdlot,  Quraishi 
and  Sohal  are  mirdsis  to  the  shaikhs,  but  they  are  also  described  as 
divided  into  a number  of  gots  thus  : — 

Baral,  Ghori,  Kak  and  Pahli — attached  to  the  Afghans. 

Ddir  and  Tauor — attached  to  Rdjputs. 

Kalldl,  Lalha,  Monga  and  Sdnpt — attached  to  Ja^s. 

Changar — attached  to  Brahmans. 

Barvvai — attached  to  Mahdjans. 

Shohal — attached  to  Khatris. 

Latkanian— attached  to  Mdlis. 

Anchhar,  Babar,  Dhadhsi,  Daut,  Halwa,  Khirvvar,  Momia  and 
Pohla — unattached. 


Origins  of  Mirdsi  gots. 

The  origins  of  several  of  the  Mirdsi  sections  are  of  interest.  The 
Mokhar  say  they  are  descended  from  their  eponym,  a brother  of 
Khokhar.  The  sons  of  the  latter  are  Kajputs,  while  the  Mokhar  took 
to  begging  from  the  Ghumman  Jd^s.  All  the  mirdsis  of  the  Ghumau 
are  Mokhar,  but  all  the  Mokhar  are  not  Mirdsis.  Like  other  gots  of 
Mirdsis  they  are  found  in  other  castes  though  in  which  castes  does  not 
appear. 


The  Goria  got  claims  the  same  origin  as  its  patrons,  the  Chima 
Kdjputs,  whose  Mihr  Mang  are  of  the  Jand  got.  One  Rdjd  Gang  or 
Ghang  had  12  sons,  they  say,  and  one  of  them  was  Ghoria,  some  of 
whose  descendants  are  Telis,  and  others  Mirdsis,  while  some  are 
cultivators,  and  others  hoise-breakers  who  dislike  being  called  Mirdsis. 
But  in  Gujrdt  the  Goria  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Kiu  or  Kise 
Mirs  who  was  a cripple  and  was  employed  by  his  brethren  to  keep 
alight  the  lamp  on  their  father’s  grave  {gor). 

Th^  Jand  got  is  also  called  Gaile,  its  members  being  Mirasis  of  the 
Gil  got  of  the  Jd^s.  They  are  also  Mihr  Mang  of  the  Chima  Rdjputs. 
The  Gils  worship  the  jand  and  the  ancestor  of  these  Mirdsis  also 
meditated  for  a long  period  under  this  tree,  so  they  are  obviously 
named  from  it.  The  Gils  offer  a he-goat  and  a rupee  to  a Mirdsi  at 
weddings  and  get  him  to  mark  a tilak  on  their  foreheads  with 
blood  from  the  animal’s  ear.  The  Tindu  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Bhullar 
Jdts  and  so  they  are  also  called  Bholra.  The  Siddu  are  Mirdsis 
of  the  Mdn  Jdfs  and  are  therelore  also  known  ns  Mdnke.  Tlv  Panrot 
or  Panjrot  got  owes  its  name  to  its  clients,  the  Bamiot  Wdjput-j.  Tne 


♦ In  (iureaon  also  the  Posla  are  de>cribed  as  the  Mirasis  of  the  Sayyids.  But  the  Kalet 
are  said  to  be  Mirasis  of  the  Gujars,  theJhandsof  the  Ahirs,  the  Momia  of  the  Rajputs, 

the  Sawadat  of  the  Jats,  and  the  Khandara  of  the  Sansis.  . 

Id  Lwhorc  various  yots  of  the  MirAsis  aro  said  trO  be  attached  to  various  Jat  and  othci 

Inoes,  Goraya  and  Malhi  Jits,  as  well  as  to  the  Sayyids.  They  are  also 

Mihr  Mang  to  the  Sahi  Jits.  . , ^ ^ _ . 

Chorabar,  to  the  Varauh  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab. 

Kalet,  to  the  Bhattis. 


Panju.  to  the  Sian  Jits. 

As  to  the  biddu  Jand  and  uoria  see 
given  as  Mirasi  gots. 

I This  appears  to  be  the  ‘ snake  tribe 


the  teit,  infra.  We  find  Man, 
’ alluded  to  below. 


Bhuhar  and  Aiuf 
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Mirdsi  caste  government. 

Khandaras  off  or  the  bridegroom  a khanda  or  dagger  at  his  weddingj 
whence  their  name. 

Titles  and  caste  organisation. 

The  Mir^sis  have  a system  of  caste  government,  organised  or  at 
any  rate  recognised  by  ruling  chiefs.  Thus  in  Jiiid  the  head  of  the 
Mirdsi  'panchdyat  is  styled  Rdnd.  He  is  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Mir  Bakhshdn,  of  Uchdna  in  Jind  tahsil.  Subordinate  to  him  are  the 
Raos,  generally  four  in  number,  and  under  them  are  the  kotwdls  or 
messengers.  Mir  Bakhshdn  was  a wealthy  Mirdsi  who  obtained  his 
title  by  giving  14  mels  at  which  he  feasted  those  assembled.  His 
descendants  still  enjoy  the  title  and  act  as  presidents  at  panchdyats, 
receiving  a rupee  as  their  fee.  The  title  of  Rao  may  be  earned  by 
giving  one  or  two  mels.  The  kotwdls  are  appointed  by  the  Rdnd  and 
act  as  managers  at  a mel  as  well  as  messengers. 

The  panchdyat  decides  disputes,  within  the  brotherhood,  as  to  re- 
lationship and  birt.  It  can  excommunicate  an  offender  or  fine  him  the 
cost  of  holding  the  panchdyat.  He  is  brought  up  by  the  kotwdl  before 
the  Rdnd  who  decides  the  caso  with  the  advice  of  the  Raos  and  other  • 
members  of  the  panchdyat. 

In  the  south-east  Punjab  the  Mirdsis  have  chauntras,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  shdh-chauntra  at  Khera  near  Del  hi.  Next  in  authority  is  that 
of  Uchana  in  Jind,  and  others  are  Kdldnaur,  Rohtak,  Mahim,  Gohdna, 
etc.  A dispute  is  first  decided  by  the  chauntra  to  which  the  village  is 
attached,  but  it  may  then  be  carried  to  Uchdna  and  finally  to  Khera. 
Panchdyats  are  said  in  Bohtak  to  be  formed  by  Raos  only,  a Rao  be- 
ing a kartuti,  or  one  who  spends  lavishly  on  weddings,  etc.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  panchdyat  at  Khera  appears  to  be  styled  Bddshdh  and 
receives  a larger  offering  {nazr)  at  a meeting  of  the  panchdyat  and  on 
festive  occasions. 

In  Gurgaon  the  Mirdsi  panchdyat  is  composed  of  chaudhris  from 
21  villages — each  village  being  called  a khdp.  The  head  chaudhri  is 
called  Bddshdh.  He  has  wazirs  who  live  in  different  villages. 

The  Mirdsis  as  clients. 

The  relations  of  the  Mirdsis  to  their  patrons  are  described  in  the 
following  kahit  or  verse 

Gunidn  ke  sugar  hain,  zdt  ke  ujdgar  hain,  hikhdri  hddshdhon  ke ; 

Parbhon  ke  Mirdsi^  Singhon  ke  Rahdhi,  Qawwdl  Pirzddon  ke  j 

Sahhi  hamen  jdnat  hain,  Dum  mdljddon  ke. 

“We  are  the  ocean  of  knowledge  {gun),  enlighteners  of  castes,  beg-> 
gars  of  kings,  Mirdsis  (hereditary  bards)  of  our  patrons,  Rababis  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  Qawwdl  (story  tellers)  of  the  Pirzddds  (Shaikhs).  All  men 
know  us,  we  are  the  Dums  of  the  wealthy.’^ 

The  relation  between  the  cliont  Mirdsi  and  his  patron  is  very  close- 
lor  example,  if  the  patron  tribe  eschews  widow  remarriage,  the 
MfrAsis  attached  to  it  will  also  avoid  it.  If  the  patrons  avo?d  four 
gots  10  manriage,  the  dependent  Mirdsis  will  also  do  bo  Kensrally,  but 
not  always.  It  two  tribes  of  Rajputa  or  data  do  not  intermarry  their 


Mirdsi  cults. 
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Mirdsis  also  will  not  intermarry.  In  Kapurthala  it  is  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mirdsis  of  the  Rajputs  only  intermarry  with  those  of 
R6jputs  : Gujars*  Mirdsis  with  those  of  Gujars;  Ar^ina’  with  those  of 
Ar^ins,  and  so  on.  The  Clmhras  also,  at  least  in  Amritsar,  have 
Mirasis  of  their  own  who  are  endogamous. 

Cults. 

Although  the  Mirdsis  are  Muhammadans  they  frequently  affect  the 
Devi,  especially  Durga  Bhawdni,  and  before  beginning  a song  or  hymn 
they  sing  her  bhet  as  follows  : — 

A Durga  Bhiwdni,  hamdri  ang  sang  hamdri  mushkil  dsdn  hoe.  “ 0 
Durga  Bhiwdni,  come  into  our  company,  so  that  our  diflBculties  may  be 
removed.” 

But  only  a few  still  continue  her  worship  and  in  Ludhiana  it  has 
ceased  altogether  for  half  a century.  In  Amritsar,  however,  Mirdsia 
take  offerings  made  to  the  goddess  as  well  as  those  to  Sakhi  Sarwar. 

In  Mandi  the  Mirdsis,  though  Muhammadans  observing  the  rules  of 
Isldm,  also  believe  in  Devi  Bhawdni,  and  often  sing  the  following  hymn 
in  praise  of  Devi  Bakbdni,  the  goddess  of  eloquence : — 

“ 0 Mother  Bdkbani,  give  us  wealth  and  power,  and  also  the  coveted 
nine  virtues,  and  increase  our  race.  O Mother  Bdkbani,  give  us  know- 
ledge and  (the  gift  of)  meditation  on  God,  give  ns  all  happiness  and 
grant  us  the  boon  of  fearlessness.  0 Mother  remove  all  our  afflictions 
and  give  us  all  comfort.  Thou  art  powerful  to  fnlfil  the  desires  of  the 
world.  Thou  art  a brilliant  light  and  all  brightness,.  O Ambka  Rdm.” 

Devat  Sidh  is  also  affected  in  Hoshidrpur. 

The  Muhammadan  saints  affected  by  the  Mirdsia  are  numerous. 
Sakhi  Sarwar  is  often  invoked.  He  is  believed  to  avert  pain  and  misery 
and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Nigdha, 

In  Gurddspur  Pir  Murtaza  is  an  especial  saint  of  the  Mfrdsis,  and  the 
shrine  of  Hiddyat  Ali  Shah,  one  of  tho  Pirs,  is  reverenced  at  Masdnia 
in  Batdla  tahsil.  Shah  Massd  Wali,  whose  shrine  somewhere  in  Sidlko^ 
District  is  a place  of  pilgrimage,  was  himself  a Mirdsi.  In  Gurgaon 
Shdh  Bahdwal  Haqq  is  the  Pir  of  the  Mirdsis,  but  Amir  Khusrau  of 
Delhi  and  Hazrat  Ddud  are  also  regarded  as  Pirs. 

In  Sialkot  the  Mirdsi  have  no  special  Pirs.  They  worship  the 
Pirdn-i-pir,  Ghaus  Azam  Jildni  and  revere  Ldkhdnddddta,  who  gave  Idkha 
of  rupees  to  beggars.  He  is  considered  a great  saint  by  Mirdsis  and 
by  the  Shaikhs  who  beat  the  drum.  They  also  call  him  Lukhi  Khdn 
Diwdn.  He  performed  many  miracles,  and  got  from  heaven  a horse  to 
ride  Whenever  a Mirdsi  sees  \\\s  jajmdn,  he  says  Allah  each  ; Nahi  bar 
haqq  ; diddr  Allah  dd  ; shafaat  hazrat  di.  God  is  true  ; the  prophet 
is  right;  God  is  seen  ; the  intercession  of  the  prophet  is  obtained.”  It 
is  said  by  Mirdsis  that  the  first  part  of  this  utterance  w'as  made  by 
Hazrat  Qdsd  from  whom  they  claim  descent.  Qdsd  uttered  these  words 
he  saw  the  mohr-i-nabuvvat  or  ‘ seal  of  prophecy  ’ on  the  Pro- 
phet’sback.  Qdsd  knew  that  the  last  Prophet  would  have  a seal  cn 

his  back. 
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Mirad  make  worship. 

The  Mird,si3  receive  wels  or  dues  at  births,  marriages  and  deaths.  In 
villages  at  the  birth  of  a sou  the  whole  of  a Mird,si’s  household  goes  to 
their  jajmdn  or  client’s  house  in  a body  and  near  the  door-way  the 
head  of  the  Mirdsi  family  makes  a goli  thus 

A space,  one  foot  and  a half  square,  is  washed  with  water  and  cow- 

dung.  While  it  is  still  wet, 
dry  dta  (flour)  is  poured 
over  it  insuch  a way  that 
the  marginal  figure  is  pro- 
duced. A small  earthen 
lamp  is  then  lit  and  placed 
on  one  of  the  outer 
lines  of  the  figure.  A 
ball  of  wet  earth,  with 
the  green  stalks  of  some 
^’ain- producing  plant  stuck 
in  it  is  placed  near  the 
lamp,  to  signify  that  the 
new  born  son  js  the  light 
of  the  house  and  that  the 
tree  of  the  family,  i.  e.,  the 
wife,  has  borne  fruit.  The 
Mirdsi  then  ascends  to  the 
roof  and  sits  with  his  face  to  the  West  or  North  (both  considered  holy 
by  Muhammadans,  the  one  as  facing  the  Ka’abd,  the  other  as  the  direc- 
tion of  Bdghddd  where  the  great  Pir  Dastgir  lies  buried).  The  brother- 
hood then  give  the  Mirdsi  their  wels  of  cash,  clothes  and  grain  according 
to  their  means.  The  child’s  parents  must  also  pay  the  Mirdsi  his  dues 
on  their  own  account.  Sometimes  he  will  demand  a cow  or  buffalo  as  his 
wel  and  it  must  be  given,  however  reluctant  they  may  be  to  give  it. 

Like  the  Kahdrs  and  Bhujwds  the  Mirdsis  are  said  to  be  able  to 
make  guddas  or  effigies  of  cloth  or  wax  into  which  pins  are  stuck  to 
torture  the  person  represented.  The  gudda  used  also  in  former  times 
to  be  stuck  on  a pole  and  paraded  in  the  streets  to  annoy  anyone  who 
had  not  paid  them  adequate  dues.* 

The  ‘ snake  tribe  ’ of  the  Mirdsi  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  devoted  to 
snake  worship.  At  the  end  of  Sdwan  Mirdsans  of  this  tribe  make  a 
snake  of  dough,  paint  it  black  and  red,  and  put  it  on  a winnowing 
basket  with  its  head  slightly  raised,  like  a cobra’s.  This  basket  is 
carried  round  the  village  and  then  it  is  presented  with  the  snake  at 
any  house  with  an  invocation  to  Gugga.  A cake  and  butter  should 
be  offered  by  the  house-hoLler  and  something  is  always  given,  but  in 
houses  where  there  is  a bride  or  whence  a bride  has  be«^n  sent,  or  where- 
in a son  has  been  b'>rn  Rs.  1-4  or  somp  cloth  are  usually  given.  A 
p ece  of  clotii  en-uies  a lovnly  bride.  The  snake  is  then  buried  and  a 
small  grave  built  over  it.  Here  during  the  9 da\  s of  Bhddon  women 
woiship.  I he  night  before  a basin  ot  curds  is  set  as  if  for  making 
butter,  but  in  the  morning  instead  of  being  churned,  it  is  taken  to  the 
snake  s grave,  the  woman  kneeling  and  touching  the  earth  with  her 


* p.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 945, 
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forehead.  The  curds  are  then  taken  home  and  divided  amongst  the 
children,  no  butter  being  made  or  eaten  on  that  day.  A small  portion 
is  also  offered  at  the  grave.  In  places  where  snakes  abound,  the  wor- 
ship is  done  in  the  jungles  where  they  are  known  to  be  and  not  at  the 
snake’s  grave.* 


The  Mirdsis  in  the  Sooth-West  Punjab  require  separate  description. 
The  * caste  ’ is  there  organised  on  different  lines.  Thus  in  Multan  the 
highest  groups  are  said  to  be  the  Dordn  and  Kanotra,  who  intermarry. 
These  are  the  Mird,sis  of  the  Joiyas,  but  they  also  receive  due  from  the 
Sayyids.  They  claim  descent  from  the  Prophet. 

* 

Next  come  the  Rd,n{l,  formerly  Brahmans,  but  now  Muhammadans. 
They  are  found  in  Rdjputdna  and  are  Minisis  to  the  Riljputs  and  Say- 
yids. They  are  said  to  be  endogamous. 


After  them  come  the  Sewak,  or  Qawwdl,  who  are  Su6s  by  sect  and 
play  the  guitar;  but  they  also  act  as  Mirdsis  to  the  Quraishis.  They 
rank  and  intermarry  with  the  Knnotra  and  Doran.  They  too  claim  to 
be  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  yet  they  intermarry  with  the.  low-caste 
Chd,ran. 

The  Kalanot  are  unattached  Mirdsis  who  beg  alms  from  the  general 
public.  They  claim  descent  from  Guru  Nsinak  and  are  said  to  be 
numerous  in  Delhi  and  in  Patidla  and  Kapnrthala.  But  in  the  same 
account  it  is  said  that  they  are  descendants  of  Niinak  Bakhsha,  a de- 
scendant of  Td,n  Sen,  before  whose  time  they  were  Hindus.  They  are 
said  to  intermarry  with  the  Kanotra. 


The  Jathi  were  formerly  Chuhnts  but  were  converted  to  IsMm  by 
Bahiiwal  Haqq.  They  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Sidl,  and  are  endogamous. 

The  Kharidla  (?  Karhitla)  are  Mirilsis  of  the  Kumhjirs  and  receive 
dues  from  them  and  the  Paolis.  They  are  said  to  be  endogamous. 
They,  like  the  Posla,  claim  descent  from  Abdul  Malik. 

The  Lachh,  described  as  an  offshoot  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Dum 
and  Dadi,  are  said  to  be  descended  from  Khwdja  Kalsa.  All  these 
three  oroups  live  by  begging,  reciting  pedigrees  and  composing  kahits. 
They  appear  to  intermarry,  but  constitute  an  endogamous  group. 

The  Langa  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Ddudpotras.t  They  are  described  as 
endogamous. 

The  Lori,  obviously  the  Lnri  of  Balochistan,  are  said  to  be  Mfrdsis 
of  the  Baloch  and  to  be  themselves  a remnant  of  that  race,  being 
descendants  of  Amir  Hamza.  They  are  said  to  be  endogamous. 


The  Poslas  live  by  begging  and  regard  the  Sayyids  as  their  antagonists 
because  they  are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  Imam  Husain  at 
Karbald,  an  accusation  entirely  devoid  of  historical  proof.  They 
intermarrv  but  give  daughters  to  the  Kanotra  and  Dordn.  Like  the 
Khariala  they  claim  descent  from  Abdul  Malik.  They  are  said  to  take 
brides  from  every  other  group,  but  not  to  give  daughters  to  any  other 
(except,  presumably,  the  two  mentioned  above). 


t BuUn%era  Ghazi  tho  LangA  or  Dbiu  is  the  MirAsi  of  the  Baloch, 
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MiT&sis  in  the  South-TVest. 


The  Rai  Mfraai  are  Hindu  Bh^^s,  but  they  receive  dues  from  Sayyida 
and  Joiyas  as  well  as  from  Hindus. 

The  Sardoi  are  Mir^sis  of  the  Path^ns  and  also  claim  Pathdn 
descent.  But  the  same  account  says  they  are  descendants  of  the 
Prophet.  They  are  described  as  endogamous. 

The  Wilayati  claim  Shaikh  origin  and  take  alms  from  the  Parhdr.’* * * §' 
They  are  said  to  be  endogamous. 

Lowest  of  all  are  the  Ch^ran,  who  are  Mirdsis  of  the  Sumrii.  But 
they  claim  descent  from  the  Prophet  and  intermarry  with  the  Qaww^l. 

In  Dera  Ghd,zi  Khdn  the  Mirdsis  are  divided  into  six  groups,  or 
rather  into  five,  thus 

1.  Mirdsis  and  2.  Qawwals,  who  intermarry,  while  the  following 
groups  do  not  : — 

3.  Lang^  or  Pum,t  4.  Bhd,t,J  5.  Dh4dhis,§  6.  Nat,  more  akin  to  the 
Mochi  than  to  the  Mirdsis. 

The  Mfrdsi  gots  are  7 in  number : 

1.  Pipl4ni. 

2.  Sajani. 

3.  Chochani. 

4. ’  Sidhar,  attached  to  the  Parh4r 

J4ts. 

The  first  four  gots  are  considered  equal.  They  have  a headman 
styled  niihtar,  who  settles  disputes  and  is  given  a lungi  or  turban  at 
a Mir4si  wedding.  The  Mongha  claim  to  be  really  Mughals.  Like 
the  Sidhar  they  never  wear  black  cloth  or  green  bangles,  thus  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  patron  clans.  They  have  a tradition  that  an 
angel  once  brought  something  for  the  Prophet,  but  the  muazzin 
Hazrat  Balal,  in  the  Prophet’s  absence,  received  in  his  mouth  as  he 
had  a vessel  in  one  hand  and  a meat  in  the  other.  Inadvertently  he 
swallowed  the  angel’s  gift,  and  the  Prophet  then  promised  him  that  if 
his  descendants  never  ate  the  leavings  of  others  their  words,  whether 
good  or  bad,  should  be  efficacious  and  that  people  should  voluntarily 
summon  them  on  festive  occasions.  Bal41  is  said  to  have  left  two  sons 
Asa  and  Kfisa,  dsa  meaning  prosperity.  From  Asa  both  sections  claim 
descent. 


5.  Mongha,  attached  to  the  Daha  J4ts. 

6.  Mir  Mirasi. 

7.  Posla.N 


The  Mir^si  of  Dera  Ghdzi  are  said  to  be  all  Shias,  and  their  name  is 
popularly  derived  from  marsia,  a dirge,  because  they  sing  at  funerals. 
They  and  their  women-folk  do  all  kinds  of  work  at  a death,  receiving 
cash  and  grain,  and  a meal  at  the  qul-hhwdni.  But  they  also  assist 
at  weddings  and  festivals,  playing  the  naqdra  and  dhol  (drums)  and 
the  sharnd  or  pipe,  and  receiving  dues  in  cash  and  kind.  Mirdsis  are 
attached  to  certain  families,  and  are  paid  by  each  with  a chuvg  or 


* In  Dera  Gh4zi  the  Sidhar  got  of  the  Mirasis  is  said  to  be  client  to  the  Parhar  J4ts. 

{•  See  supra,  p.  117.  ’ . ' 

J The  Bh4^s  in  Dera  Ghazi  are  few.  They  live  on  the  alms  of  the  well-to-do,  and  if  not 
fee  d adequately  compose  disparaging  verses  about  them,  but  if  satisfied  they  sing  intermin* 
able  eulogies  of  their  patrons. 

§ The  Dhadhis  are  rather  more  numerous.  They  are  wandering  minstrels  who  arouse 
wealthy  people  before  sunrise,  like  the  Jigis,  with  panegyrics. 

II  Tie  Mfr  Mfr4si  in  J^mpur  will  not  eat  or  drink  with  the  Posla,  saying  that  the  lattex’i 
ancestor  broke  the  Prophet  s waist-string. 
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handful  of  grain,  called  jhoh,  at  harvest.  In  return  they  convey 
news  of  deaths  and  the  dates  fixed  for  weddings.  Their  women  also 
play  and  sing  before  the  women-folk  of  their  patrons’  families  at 
weddings.  The  Qawwdls  are  more  especially  employed  as  singers  at 
shrines  at  the  urs  or  other  occasions,  acting  as  M{rdais  to  the  saint 
of  the  shrine  and  being  paid  by  him  or  his  followers.  Ascetics  also 
give  them  garments  in  alms.  Tdn  Husain  is  regarded  as  their  Pir 
and  teacher  in  the  art  of  singing. 


The  Mirdisis  in  Miinwdli  are  divided  into  the  following  gi’oups  which 


are  described  as  endogamous  : — 


1.  Pirain  or  Pirahia. 

2.  Mfrasi,  i.  q.  Dum.* 

3.  Kalavrant. 

4.  Sarodi. 


5.  Dhadhi,  also  called  Rawa  or  Shai» 

khina. 

6.  Bhand. 


These  groups  are  said  to  rank  in  the  above  order.  The  Pir^liin  is 
a Mirasi  who  affects  Pfr  L^lanw^la  or  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  begs  in  their 
name.  Vows  are  made  to  the  Pirs  for  male  issue  and  gifts  made  to 
the  Pirfihin  accordingly.  He  carries  a drum  to  which  are  fastened 
wisps  of  cotton  offered  by  women  of  all  creeds.  The  Pir^hin  would 
appear  to  be  the  Bharai  of  the  rest  of  the  Punjab.  The  Mfrdsi  or 
Dum  is  a drummer  too,  but  he  waits  upon  guests  at  weddings  and 
funerals,  and  is  also  employed  as  a confidential  messenger.  His 
earnings  vary  with  his  patrons’  prosperity.  The  Kaldwant  is  a 
musician,  more  skilled  than  the  Mirdsi;  and  the  Sarodi  resembles  him 
but  he  plays  on  the  rahdb  or  sarod  and  performs  also  as  a tumbler 
The  phddhi  is  a genealogist  or  story-teller  and  is  not  attached  to  any 
particular  family  or  tribe.  The  Bhd,ndt  is  a Naqqdl  or  mimic. 


The  Mirdsi  gots  are  : — 

1.  Boharo. 

2.  Bhatti. 

3.  Bothu  Khel. 

4.  Barzid  Khel. 

6.  Pandi  Khel. 


G.  Lohini  Khel. 

7.  Panju  Khel. 

8.  Sultani  Khel. 

9.  Halim  Khel. 
10.  L41e  Khel. 


All  of  whom  acknowledge  a common  ancestor.  In  Leia  tahsil  the 
following  gots  are  returned  : — 

1.  Dijwa,  clients  of  the  Sumrd,  Kalasra,  Dolu,  Jhakhar  and 
Loh^nch  tribes. 

2.  Bibi,  clients  of  the  Chdndia  and  Kuldchi. 

3.  Panwar,  clients  of  the  Langah,  Panwsir  and  W4ndah.j: 


Mirdadi,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
Mirdah,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 


Mirda^jgi,  -lA,  a player  on  the  mirdang. 

Mirke,  a Kharra^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


jajmdnx 
Dnm  is 


» But  iu  Leia  the  Dura  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  the  Mfrasi,  the  latter  havrag 
whose  ancestors  they  eulogise,  and  from  whom  they  receive  dues  (lag) ; while  the 

unattached  apparently  to  any  tribe^  ^ i/u„i 

t The  Bhand  return  two  got$  in  Mianwali,  yi«  , the  Pira  Khel  ^°^,£^^shatta.  ci^u.- 
t Other  groiips  mentioned  as  not  resident  m Leia  are  the  Khurshidia,  MalikzAda,  Shakar 
Wandia  and  Talwandia,  but  as  to  these  no  information  is  available. 
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Mirok — Mirrdm. 


Mirok,  a Hindu  Kamboli  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mikrani,  MirehXni,  a tribe  of  Baloch,  once  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
now  almost  extinct.  Captain  Hector  Mackenzie  said  that  rather  more 
than  three  centuries  ago  the  Deraj^t  was  under  the  government  of 
some  Baloch  families.  To  the  north,  including  Dera  Ismail  Khdn,  the 
Hot  family,  and  to  the  south,  with  head-quarters  at  Dera  Ghazi  Kh^n, 
the  Mirrhdni  branch  of  the  tribe  ruled  large  sections  of  the  country. 
Some  300  years  ago,  Ghd,zi  Khd-n  Mirrhdni  sent  four  of  his  sons  across 
the  Indus  to  colonize  the  Sindh  S%ar  Do^b.  Beginning  from  the 
south,  Ddo  Kluln  founded  Kot  Udo,  Sultdn  Khd.n,  Kot  Sultan,  Kam^l 
Khdn,  Leia,  and  Muhammad  Khd,n,  Nowshera.  They  were  also  accom- 
panied by  a miscellaneous  body  of  emigrants  to  till  the  ground. 
Kamd-l  Kh^n  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  four  brothers,  and  assumed 
a supremacy  over  the  other  three.  His  inhuence  extended  from  Kot 
Udo  to  Bhadkal,  now  a deserted  village  in  the  Jharkai  property,  some 
25  miles  north  of  Leia,  thus  including  the  Koraishi  colony.  Further 
north  the  Jaskani  Baloch  clan,  who  at  this  time  were,  he  believed, 
in  subordination  to  the  Hot  Baloch,  rulers  of  Dera  Ismail  Khd,n,  held 
possession  of  the  country. 

After  some  30  or  40  years  of  Mirrh^ni  rule,  the  Kamdl  Khdn  of  the 
day  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  one  Nur  Muhammad  Sirai,  who  with 
Ghulam  Sh4h,  a Kalhora  Abbdssi,  came  from  Umrkotin  Sindh.  Nur 
Muhammad  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  lately  under  Mirrhdni 
rule,  as  far  as  Mahmudkot  on  the  south.  He  met  the  Sy41s  on  the 
Jhelum  to  the  east,  and  on  the  north  he  pushed  the  Jaskdnis  back,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  Dary4  Khdn. 

We  next  hear  of  Nawdb  Muhammad  Gujar  who  ruled  for  some  years, 
and  died  iu  Sir  hind,  his  son  Barkhurd4r  Khan  succeeded  him.  The 
Jaskdnis,  however,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  posi- 
tion, and  armed  with  a S'xnad  of  the  Court  at  Khor4s4u,  Baloch  Khan 
Jaskani,  a resident  of  Bhakkar,  came,  and  not  only  recovered  the 
territory  formerly  taken  from  the  Jaskd,nis  by  Nur  Muhammad  Sirai, 
but  overran  the  whole  of  the  country  formerly  held  by  the  Mirrhanis, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  its  chief  Barkhurdar  Khan. 

Henceforward  the  greater  part  of  the  Doab  from  Kallur  to  Mahmud- 
kot was  held  and  treated,  until  our  own  time,  in  respect  to  its  adminis- 
tration, as  one  division  of  the  Mughal  empire,  or  the  Sikh  kingdom. 
While  under  the  Jaskanis,  its  boundaries  were,  on  the  north,  Dary4 
Kh4n  under  the  Hot  Baloch  rulers  of  the  Derajdt,  and  the  5 ildqas 
(termed  the  Panjkotha)  of  Pipla,  Kallur,  Harnauli,  JhandawMa  and 
Kot  Adu  which  were  in  the  bauds  of  the  Baluch  Pa^hans ; on  the  east 
the  tracts  held  by  the  Tiwana  aud  Syal  families,  while  the  south  was 
dependent  on  Multdn,  and  on  the  west  ran  the  river  Indus. 

The  Jaskanis  being  now  without  rivals,  forthwith  began  to  quarrel 
amongst  themselves.  Baloch  Kh4n  was  killed  by  Gishkori  Baloch, 
aud  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fattfli  Khdii,  who  was  in  his  turn  mur- 
dered by  a ManiJram.  Fatteh  Khan  had  a sou  Haydt  Khan,  but  l;e 
was  incarcerated,  when  quite  a boy,  in  the  fort  of  Mankera,  and  for  a 
few  years  Hassan  Khan  Lashkardiii,  Fatteh  Kh4iTs  wazir,  held  the 
reins  of  power.  Hayat  Khan  escaped  from  confinement  and,  killing 


Mirsadd’^Mishwdni. 
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Hassan  Khan,  took  his  father’s  place.  But  the  day  of  adversity  came 
to  him  also,  with  its  accustomed  regularity.  The  Sargilnis  rebelled 
and  led  by  Goli  Khdn,  took  the  fort  of  Mankera,  putting  Uaysit  Khdu 
their  chief  to  the  sword,  in  Hijri  1204,  A.  D.  1787.  They  were,  how- 
ever, almost  immediately  afterwards  defeated  by  Hayat  Khan’s  bi other, 
Muhammad  Khdn,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  government.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Jaskdni  rulers.  After  a very  few  years  of  power  he 
was  ousted  by  a descendant  of  Nur  Muhammad  Sirai,  named  Abdul 
Nabi,  who  obtained  a saiintl  from  the  Khordsdu  ruler  of  the  day, 
'Painnlr  Shah.  Muhammad  Khdn  then  retired  to  a village  in  the 
Sangar  ildqa,  trans-Indus,  now  in  Dera  Gha’zi  Khdn,  where  his 
grandson  Imdm  Bakhsh  Khdn  and  others  of  the  family  still  lead  an 
obscure  life. 


Ghdzi  Khdn  was  the  title  always  assumed  by  the  Mirrdni  Baloch 
who  ruled  at  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn.  Similarly  Ismail  Khdn  was  a title 
assumed  V>y  the  Hot  ruler  at  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  but  it  was  alternately 
varied  by  that  of  Ibrahim  Khdn,  and  in  like  manner  when  Kamdl 
Khdn  took  possession  of  part  of  the  Sindh  Sdgar  Dodb  he  transmitted 
that  name  to  his  successors  as  their  title. 


The  influence  of  the  Mirrdnia  lasted  long  after  their  nominal  rule  had 
ceased.  With  the  Quraish  of  Kahror  Ldl  Isd  and  the  Ghdzi  Khdn’s 
four  sons  came  a iniseellaneons  body  of  immigrants — Sayyid,  Baloch, 
Jdt  and  other  adventurers.  Land  was  practically  unlimited  in  extent, 
a virgin  soil,  open  to  appropriation  by  the  new-comers  at  will.  To 
them  it  was  accordingly  apportioned  by  their  leaders,  in  large  lots 
within  whose  limits  it  was  in  the  power,  as  it  was  also  to  the  interest 
of  each  grantee  to  do  all  that  he  could  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement.  This  class  have  always  retained  their  lordship  of  the 
manors.  They  have  always  maintained  a tangible  superiority,  and 
wore  therefore  recognised  as  owners  of  landed  rights  superior  to  all 
other  proprietors.* 

MiRSADA,  a caste  of  Muhammadans,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  753. 


Misqab,  see  Thathera. 


Mishwani,  a tribe  of  Pathdns,  who  also  return  themselves  as  Sayyids,  as 
they  are  descended  from  a Sayyid  father  by  a Kdkar  wmman.  They 
are  affiliated  to  the  Kdkars  in  Hazdra,  but  a few  of  them  crossed  the 
Indus  with  the  Utmdnzai,  to  whom  they  were  attached  as  retainers,  and 
they  now  occupy  the  north-east  and  of  the  Gandgarh  range,  about 

Srikot. 


Mishwani,  a Pathdn  tribe,  allied  to  the  Kdkars  being  descended  from  a 
Sayyid,  Mishwani,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Muhammad-i-Gisu-Daraz,  or 
‘ Muhammad  of  the  long  locks,’  by  a Kilkar  woman.  She  was  a daugh- 
ter or  grand-daughter  of  K/ikar  and  her  husband  was  adopted  by 
Danai,  Kdkar’s  father.  Other  Sayyids  however  do  not  intermarry  with 


Sindh 
Khdn. 

Ssr;::  tde;,ds\  had  bean  smka.  tS  f eh  waa  -Mh. 

pretext  for  tho  exaction,  just  as  a birth  death  or  marriage  in  /‘^tr^ 

a pretext  for  impoeing  extra  burdens  on  the  tax-payer  lu  other  parts  of  the  country. 


* Among  the  miscellaneous  dues  levied  from  the  landowners  in  this  part  of  the 
Sigar  Dodb  was  one  peculiar  to  that  tract.  This  was  the  tik,  imposed  by  Kam/il 
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Misr — Mochar. 


the  Mishwani.  They  are  found  in  Hazfira,  a few  of  the  clan  having 
crossed  the  Indus  with  the  TJtnianzai,  to  whom  they  were  attached  as 
retainers,  and  they  now  occupy  the  eastern  end  of  the  Gandgarh  range, 
about  Srikot.  Said  Sharif  of  that  place  is  their  chief.  They  are 
sturdy,  industrious,  well  behaved  and  more  honest  and  truthful  than 
most  of  the  tribes  in  Hazd,ra,  and  Abbott  described  them  as  ‘ one  of  the 
bravest  races  in  the  world.’* 

Misr,  fern.  -ani.  A title  borne  by  Brahmans,  especially  by  two  Brahman 
families  in  Jhelum  who  held  high  positions  in  Sikh  times.t 


Mitua,  a branch  of  the  Chauba  Brahmans,  confined  to  the  Bdwal  nizdmat% 
of  Ndbha.  They  have  the  same  gotras  as  other  Brahmans  but  are 
divided,  like  the  Gaurs,  into  36  sdsans,  including — 


1.  Kajaur. 

2.  Pandi. 

S.  Sunghan. 

4.  Gadur. 

5.  Saunsatya. 

6.  Sunian. 

7.  Koina. 

8.  Sarohne. 

9.  Ajme. 

10,  Agnaya, 


11.  Ratha. 

12.  Saniar. 

13.  Birkhman. 

14.  Panware. 

15.  Misser. 

16.  Kanjrey. 

17.  Bharamde. 

18.  Phakre. 

19.  Mithia. 

20.  Nasware. 


21.  Sahana. 

22.  Hasanyu. 

23.  Kaskiya. 

24.  Ganar. 

25.  Vyas. 

26.  Jainliya. 

27.  Mathriya. 

28.  Jain  Satye. 

29.  Pachurey. 


They  only  avoid  their  own  sdsan  in  marriage.  The  Mithas  are  gener- 
ally parohits  of  the  Mahdjans,  Ahirs  and  Jdts  but  they  also  take  service. 


The  Chaur^si  Brahmans  of  B^wal  nizdmat  also  call  themselves  Gaurs, 
but  though  they  are  allowed  to  drink  or  smoke  from  a Gaur’s  hands,  no 
Gaur  will  take  water  or  a huqqa  from  them.  Their  origin  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — When  Rajd.  Jamnajai  summoned  the  Gaurs,  from  Bengal,  an 
erudite  rishi  Katayan  by  name,  accompanied  them  and  was  chosen,  as 
the  most  learned  of  the  company,  to  take  the  role  of  Brahman  on  the 
occasion  of  a yuga  or  sacrifice.  To  sustain  this  part  the  rishi  had  to 
wear  a mask  of  four  faces,  whence  his  descendants  are  called  Chaurdsi, 
or  the  four-faced  (from  Sanskr.  ma,  face).  They  subsequently  dissent- 
ed from  the  Gaurs  on  the  question  of  dakhshina  (money  given  as  alms), 
but  it  is  not  known  why  they  are  inferior  to  them,  though  their 
numerical  inferiority  may  account  for  it.  Another  group  of  Brahmans 
in  Bdwal  is  the  Harid,iia,  with  whom  the  Gaurs  also  decline  to  drink  or 
smoke.  They  are  cultivators , a fact  which  may  explain  their  inferi- 
ority. They  too  are  mainly  found  in  Jaipur,  Alwar  and  Bhartpur. 


Mithe,  an  Arciin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mithi,  a small  tribe  found  in  the  Paharpur  ildqa  of  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn. 
They  only  number  some  300  men. 

Mitru,  a clan  of  Jiit  status  which  holds  a small  circle  of  villages  north  of 
Mails!  in  Multan.  It  claims  Bhatti  origin,  its  eponym  having  come 
from  Bikaner  200  years  ago. 

Mochani,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 


Mochar,  Mochiiar,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


* Haz4ra  Oazettee'),  1907,  pp,  27-8. 
t .Ihelum  Gazetteer,  pp.  118-9. 

t There  is  also  a s<isan  (Mandolia)  of  the  Dube  Gaur  Brahmans  in  B^wal. 


Mochi. 
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Mocnr,  fera.  -an.  (1)  a blacksmith  in  the  valley  below  Chitral  and  in  the 
Gilgit  and  Indus  valleys:  see  Chitrdli;  (2)  in  the  rest  of  these 
Provinces  the  word  Mochi  is  properly  the  name  of  an  occupation,  and 
signifies  the  worker  in  tanned  leather  as  distinguished  from  the  tanner. 
The  Mochi  not  only  makes  leather  articles,  but  he  alone  grains  leather 
and  gives  it  a surface  colour  or  stain,  as  distinguished  from  a colour 
dyed  throughout.  In  the  east  of  the  Punjab  the  name  is  usually 
applied  only  to  the  more  skilled  workmen  of  the  towns.  In  the  west, 
however,  it  is  simply  used  to  designate  a Musalm-in  Chamar ; and  the 
Mochi  there  is  what  the  Chamar  is  in  the  east  and  belongs  to  the  same 
caste,  though  his  change  of  religion  improves,  tho.ngh  only  slightly,  his 
social  position.  He  does  not  ordinarily  weave,  though  in  Hoshiarpur* 
the  majority  of  the  Mochis  are  said  to  be  weavei-s,  and  he  is  not 
admitted  to  religious  or  social  communion  by  the  other  Musalm^ns. 
In  the  west  of  the  Punjab,  however,  the  Chamdr  or  Mochi  no  longer 
occupies  that  important  position  as  an  agricultural  labourer  that  he 
does  in  the  east.  In  the  west  he  is  merely  a tanner  and  leather- 
worker,  and  his  numbers  are  proportionally  less  than  when  a large  part 
of  the  field  work  is  done  by  him.  Moreover  he  no  longer  miders 
menial  service;  and  it  may  be  that  his  improved  social  position  is 
partly  due  to  this  fact.  Mr.  Christie,  indeed,  said  that  so  soon  as  a 
Chamar,  whether  Hindu  or  Musalmdn,  abandons  menial  offices  and 
confines  himself  to  working  in  leather,  he  rises  in  the  social  scale  and 
assumes  the  more  respectable  name  of  Mochi.  The  Mochi  is  proverbi- 
ally unpunctual  in  rendering  service  and  there  is  a saying,  The 
Mochi’s  to-morrow  never  comes.*^ 


Synonyms,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  none.  Kafshdoz  means 
boot-sewer  and  sarrdj,  shairdj,  sirdz  or  shirdz  means  saddler.  In 
Ludhidna  the  Muhammadan  Mochi  is  styled  Shaikh  and  deals  in 
cloth  as  well  as  weaves.  Indeed  the  principal  occupation  of  the  cnsto 
is  weaving  so  that  the  Mochi- Julahas  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
almost  one  and  the  same  caste.  But  the  Mochis  intermarry  disregard- 
ing the  gotf  just  like  ordinary  Muhammadans,  and  are  said  not  to 
intermarry  with  the  Juldhas  or  any  other  caste.  Iho  principal  gots 
in  Ludhidna  are  the— 


Baro.^ 

Biswan, 

Chohan. 

Jabar. 


Jakhtah. 

Jhalli. 

Kauldhar. 

Khilar. 

Kilry  and  Bangar. 


Mabmin. 
Ratanpal  Bbatti. 
Shibmar. 
Sindhu. 


In  Bdwal  the  Hindo  Mochis  claim  to  be  of  the  Kachhwahd  got,  i.  e., 
they  assert  a Hdjput  origin,- and  despise  the  Chamdrs  and  Knatiks. 
Another  ooi  is  Cbauhan.  In  Nabha  the  Hindu  Mochis  are  said  to 
affect  Devi,  Bhairon  and  other  Hindu  gods.  Hospitality  must  be  shown 
to  any  member  of  the  community,  who  is  on  a journey,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  The  caste  has  a system  of  c^iawd/im  like  other 

artizan  castes.  . 

Another  Mochi  off-shoot  is  the  Bhangar,  which  lives  hy  weaving,  and 
has  ceased  to  intermarry  with  the  Mochts.  It  appears  to  bo  confined  to 

Kapurthala, 


*Ia  Jdlundur  Iho  Mochts  a.o  soid  to  make  while  Iho  .orij  makes  saddles,  .10. 

But  in  Hoshiarpur  the  converse  is  reported  to  bo  the  case. 
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Mochimung — Mohana. 


Though  most  of  them  are  Muhammadans,  Tliiidu  Mochis  are  found 
in  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab,  where  they  make  boxes,  saddles,  etc., 
of  leather,  but.  not  shoes.  Muhammadan  Mochis  have  no  such  pre- 
judice. Tfiey  include  the  Shird-zi  sub-caste,  who  eat  and  smoke,  but  do 
not  intermarry,  with  other  Mochis,  and  whose  original  occupation  was 
harness- making,  though  now-a-days,  either  group  follows  the  other’s 
occupation.  Still  as  the  Shirilz  observe  the  Muhammadan  law,  other 
Muhammadans  will  eat,  smoke  and  associate  with  them. 


The  Shird,zi  sections  are  : — 

Bahota. 

Ghaki. 

Mahil, 


Kain. 

Sadraha. 


The  Rain  is  named  after  the  caste  from  which  it  sprang.  The  others 
are  said  to  be  eponymous. 

In  Bdwal  the  Muhammadan  Mochis  claim  descent  from  Shaikh 
Nathbir,  a Hindu  Rd.jput  of  Jaisalmir  who  embraced  Isld,m,  and  at 
whose  shrine  in  Guzerdt  they  perform  twice  a year.  Their 

sections  in  N4bha  are 


Balu. 

Galhot. 

Rattb. 

Bangarh. 

Kuler. 

Sap ran. 

Chandhar. 

Mailan. 

Sardbeb. 

Gaf.  ■ 

Nagah. 

SUmman. 

In  Kapurthala  the  (Muhammadan)  Mochi  sections  are  said  to  be 

Banjra  Jat. 

Jal. 

Mabras. 

Bhatti  Rajput. 

Kainkar. 

Motle. 

Jay 

Kaler  Jay 

Salam. 

Chandliar. 

Kanth4. 

SAsan  Jay 

Daryali. 

Khang  Jay 

Sbabbmar  ? Sinb. 

Dlialiw41. 

Khokhar. 

Soni  Kbatri. 

Ganere. 

Lagab. 

Suman  Mochi. 

Gil. 

Harar. 

Lakbi. 

Tur. 

Before  commencing  work  Muhammadan  Mochis  invoke  Hazrats  Salih 
and  Mir,  whose  tombs  are  said  to  still  exist  in  Arabia,  and  every  six 
months  they  distribute  sweets  to  the  poor  in  their  names.  In  Dera 
Ghdzi  Kh^n  the  Mochi  is  addressed  as  Jd,ni  which  has  almost  become 
a professional  title. 

The  Chamrang,  or  dyers  of  skins,  have  14  sections. 

(3)  A tribe  classed  as  in  1881  (4,767  souls)  and  found  in  Dora  Ghdzi 
Khd.n. 


Mochimdng.  a synonym  for  B^di  or  Bdzigar  in  Khushdb,  in  the  Shdhpur 
District.  ^ 

Moqhal,  see  Mughal. 

Mohal,  ft  Jat  clan  (agin cultural)  found  in  Multdn  and  Montgomery. 

Mohana,  said  to  mean  a fisherman  in  Sindh i and  to  bo  synonymous  with 

iiTi  uicrely  an  occupational  group  of  the  Jhabels 

and  Mallcihs,  but  see  under  Mallab.  In  Dera  Ghdzi  Kh^n  the  Muh4na 
get®  the  title  of  Mir  Bahar  prefixed  to  his  name. 

Mohana,  an  A rain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 


Mokar — Mohmand, 
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MohAR,  (1)  a Maliammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  : 
(2)  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mohmand,  Maumand. — A branch  of  the  Ghoria  Khel  Patmans.  They  are 
divided  into  the  lower  or  Plain  Mohmand  and  the  upper  or  Bar 
Mohmand.  The  former  occupy  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Peshdwar 
District,  south  of  the  Bara  river,  and  are  divided  into  5 main  sections, 
the  Maydrzai,  Musazai,  Uawezai,  Matanni  and  wSarganni.  Their 
headmen,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  Ghoria  Khel,  are  called  arbdb, 
a title  meaning  master  and  conferred  by  the  Mughal  emperors.  They 
are  good  and  industrious  cultivators,  and  peacefully  disposed,  except  on 
the  Afridi  border. 

The  Bar  Mohmand  separated  from  the  Ghoria  Khel  early  in  the 
16th  century,  and  crossing  the  Kdbul  at  Dakka,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  hill  country  to  the  north  of  that  river  as  far  up  as 
LMpura  and  west  of  the  Uoaba,  driving  its  inhabitants  into  Kafiristdn. 
They  then  re-crossed  the  Kabul  river  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  country  between  its  south  bank  and  the  west  of  the  Afridi  hills  to 
the  north  of  the  Khaibar  pass. 

Orgmiization. 

The  Mohmands  proper  are  composed  of  four  great  divisions : — 

I.  Tarakzai,  including  the  Isa  Khel  and  Burhdn  Khel,  who 
are  collectively  called  Pandidli  Mohmands. 

II.  Halimzai. 

III.  Khwaezai. 

IV.  Baezai. 

There  are  besides  the  above  certain  affiliated  clans  ; — 

(1) .  Dawezai  ...  ...  ^ Divided  into  Aiucfti  or  nomad 

(2) .  Utmanzai  ...  ...  i and  udredunkai  or  settled. 

(3) .  Kukkozai.  ' 

The  kucki  Dawezai  are  considered  Akhundzjidas  and  never  robbed. 
The  status  of  the  Dawezai  is  expressed  by  the  story  that  they  are 
descended  from  Dawai,  the  second  wife  of  Mohmand. 

The  Mohmand  tribal  constitution  is  more  aristocratic  than  is  the 
case  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sufed  Koh  and  Tfrdh,  and  the  power  of  the 
Khiins  is  well  developed. 

The  Kh^ns  of  the  Tarakzai,  Ualfmzai,  Dawezai  and  Utmd,uzai  belong 
to  the  Morelia  Kor  of  the  Tarakzai.  Malik  Morcha  settled  at  Lalpura, 
where  a few  grass  grown  mounds  near  Srikn  zidrat  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancestral  home.  Malik  Morcha  was  blessed  by  Murzad  Wali  Bdba 
(see  p.  127)  for  rescuing  one  of  his  maid-servants  and  the  Khdnship  con- 
ferred on  him.  His  seventh  descendant  had  two  wives,  Jahfina,  a 
Morcha  Khel  by  birth,  and  Araba,  a Khawaezai.  The  sons  of  the 
former,  Jahdnai  Kor,  however  never  held  the  Khanship,  which  devolved 
on  the  Arabai  Kor,  which  is  the  Khdn  Khel,  but  a Naib  Khel,  here- 
ditary deputies  of  the  KhAns,  sprang  from  the  Jahd.nai.  The  rule  of 
succession  is  that  one  of  the  Arabai  Kor  appointed  to  the  Khanship. 
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MoJiTTiand  histoTi/’ 

m X n r\f  fToslitai*  tli6  actiia.1 

T^hana  of  the  Baezai  are  the  ^ p tribe.  This 

The  pi'oper  Khans  o ‘‘“f  for  the  Khanship 

chieftainsbip  lyiog  ' h^l^idavand,  in  some  form,  tor  third 

wife  receiving  no  share  sarishtawi^l  of  the  Taraksai. 

Kliel  claims  the  title  of  Kh4p,  as  neing 

T 1586  A n the  Mohmands  and  other  tribes  of  the  G 

the  neighhonrlmod  of.Peslidwar,  ^ranTfovestd  the  fort  of  Bagrdm 

IChUritmngr/yid  H^milthe  faujdar  when  he  sallied  tor 

*°The  Taraksai  clan  and  its  Xfo^KUit  its  chief,  was 

history  of  the  frontier  in  *e  Abddl  P d ^ 

sipdh-saldr  and  a great  noble  at  the  c Sdbahddrship  of 

co^nquest  of  Dehl.  by  that  ^hief,  but  he  rebelled 

Sirhind.  His  grandson  /''f  „v6r  the  Afridis  and 

against  Taimur  Shdh  . i,„^returifed  to  Dh^ka,  which  he 

other  Afghan  tribes.  ^^^i^ar  to  Taimur  Shah’s  forces 

had  abandoned,  and  ciosea  account.  But  he  was  induced 

levying  toll  on  a”  condnc^^  and  was  there 

•V"soorf  and  eventually  tied  to  the  fore-feet  of  an  elephaut  and 

crushed  to  death,  in  1792.  ^ , i?  j frinn 

The  Mohmande  have  always  beeu  distracted  by  J'  ^^er 

Baeaai  under  Diudar  Kh5u  were  at  feud  mtU  the  Tarakzai  unaer 
ArsaUn  Kh^n,  each  having  slam  the  other  s father. 

Non-Mohmand  Muhammadans. 

Besides  the  Mohmands,  the  sole  owners  of  the  soil,  every  Village 
contains  some  families  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  barbers, 
notters  * and  in  the  larger  villages  live  Par^chas,  a class  of  Muhammadan 
traders*  who  are  probably  descendants  of  converts  from  Hinduism.  In 
addition  there  is  a fluctuating  population  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
tenants  of  the  soil  belonging  to  miscellaneous  races  who  cultivate  on  the 
metayer  system,  paying  from  tv\o-fifths  to  one-half  of  the  produce  to 
the  landowners. 

The  boatmen  _^of  Liilpura,  etc.,  are  a peculiar  race,  keeping  much  to 
themselves  and  intermarrying  only  in  their  class.  Their  generic  name 
is  Nilabi,  and  they  have  a tradition  that  they  came  originally  from 
Bsigh  Nilab  on  the  Indus,  below  Attock. 

Hindus  in  the  Mohmand  country. 

The  larger  villages  contain  from  1 to  50  families  of  Hindus,  who 
gain  their  living  as  bankers,  accountants  to  the  Khdns,  grain-dealers, 


* Goshta  or  Gwashta  has  a little  history  of  its  own.  There  is  a well-known  Afghan 
saying  that  ‘ there  are  valiant  youths  in  Gwashta.’  Its  territorj’  is  now  chiefly  owned  by 
the  descendants  of  Shaikh  Ahmad,  the  Hazrat-i-Sirhindi,  Imam-i-Rabb^ni,  having  I een 
conferred  upon  them  by  Taimur  t.hah  or  his  son  Shah  Zaman  who  was  their  disciple  as  a 
recompense  for  the  territory  of  Sirhind  of  which  Ahmad  8bih  Abd4li  had  deprived  them 
when  he  invaded  India  in  176b. 


Mohmand  shrines. 
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grocers,  pawn-brokers,  goldsmiths  and  cloth  merchants.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  ride  and  have  to  wear  a distinctive  dress  (trousers  striped 
vertically  with  red).  Idolatry  is  sternly  forbidden.  The  Hindus  have 
adopted  many  Afghan  customs,  e.g.,  the  blood-feud  is  not  uncommon. 
Hindu  women  are  sold  in  marriage,  and  widows  ahvays  remarry. 

Tenures.  j 

The  custom  of  vesh  has  entirely  ceased.  Each  family  possesses  its 
hereditary  piece  of  land,  which  it  can  sell  or  mortgage  at  will  and 
such  Cuntracts  are  scrupulously  respected. 

Position  of  women . 

Some  sections,  especially  the  Burh^in  Khel  and  the  Tarakzai,  are 
engaged  in  a trafiBc  in  women,  who  are  kidnapped  in  Swdt,  Boner  and 
Bajonr  and  passed  on  by  the  Utman  Khel  to  the  Mohmands  who  in 
turn  sell  them  to  the  Adam  Khel  Afridis  and  the  Orakzai.  The 
mullahs  oppose  the  universal  custom  of  the  barter  and  sale  of  women. 

Dress  and  Arms. 

Blue  is  the  favourite  colour  for  turbans  and  shirts,  as  among  the 
Yusafzais.  Blue  is  never  worn  by  Afridis  and  Shinwdris.  The  long 
Afghan  knife,  the  usual  weapon  of  the  Afridis,  Shinwdris  and  Ghilzais, 
is  rarely  used  by  the  Yusafzais  and  Mohmands  who  prefer  the  sword. 

Language. 

The  Mohmand  Pashto  differs  as  much  from  the  broad  speech  of  the 
Afridis  as  it  does  from  the  singing  intonation  of  the  Shinw^ris,  and 
approaches  closely  to  the  dialects  of  Kdbul,  using  fewer  words  of 
clearly  Punjabi  origin. 

Zidrats  and  shrines  in  the  Mohmand  country. 

The  chief  zidrats  and  shrines  of  the  Mohmands  are  : — 'I’lie  zidrat  of 
Murzadwali  Biiba  at  Danish  Kul,  well  known  in  North-Eastern 
Afghanistdn.  'fhe  saint  who  is  buried  there  lived  about  260  or  2^50 
years  ago  at  Kam  Ldlpura  (a  small  village  2 miles  below  Ldlpura)  ; 
his  body  was  moved  to  Danish  Kul  by  his  descendants,  who  enjoy 
great  respect  and  gifts  of  many  lands  in  Gandao,  among  the  Safis,  at 
Ldlpura  and  in  Bajaur.  As  his  name  implies,  he  was  recognized  as  a 
Wali  upon  his  birth,  and  the  legend  goes  that  his  mother,  when 
pregnant,  having  gone  one  day  to  pick  gurgurra  berries,  the  boughs 
gently  bent  down  of  themselves  to  be  plucked,  as  she  passed  from  tree 
to  tree, — a tribute  to  the  virtues  of  her  child.  Who  his  ancestors 
were  is  unknown,  but  he  is  held  in  deep  veneration,  for  ever  since  he 
lived  there  Kam  L^lpura  has  possessed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary; 
its  limits  extend  from  the  yellow  ravine  that  lies  between  Kam  Ldlpura 
and  Lalpura  to  the  zidrat  of  Mazub  Bdba  near  Palosi.  Murderers  and 
outlaws  live  secure  in  the  protection  of  Murzadwali  Bdba ; and  in  a 
case  which  I saw  myself,  a man  of  Ldlpura,  who  was  literally  the 
avenger  of  blood,  stopped  in  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy  as  soon  as  the 
latter  liad  crossed  the  boundary  of  Kam  Ldlpura.  Pilgrims  from  long 
distances  visit  the  grave  at  Ddnish  Kul  and  bring  from  the  tomb 
handfuls  of  earth  or  pebbles,  considering  them  powerful  charms  and 
remedies  for  all  kinds  of  ailments. 
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Moman — Mon. 


Next  in  degree  is  the  zidrat  of  Mazub  B^ba,  by  tribe  a Kukkezai 
from  Hazarnao,  and  a murid  or  disciple  of  Murzadwali,  by  whose 
reflected  lio-ht  he  shines.  His  grave  is  situated  about  3 miles  below 
Parchao,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kdbul  river,  and  is  a walled  enclosure 
covered  with  flags  and  votive  offerings.  The  descendants  of  Mazub 
Baba  hold  the  villages  of  Reina  and  Parchao  as  a gift  from  the 
Mohmands.  Both  they  and  the  descendants  of  Murzadwali  collect 
offerings  from  the  tribes,  generally  two  or  three  seers  of  grain  from 
every  plough  at  harvest,  and  have  partitioned  off  the  clans  among 
themselves,  a clan  or  part  of  a clan  being  allotted  to  each  family  of 
Miflns  for  their  support.  Minor  zidrats  are  innumerable  ; wherever 
faliirs  or  Mians  have  died,  or  a deed  of  peculiar  atrocity  has  invested 
the  victim  with  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  a flag  is  erected  and  a 
line  of  stones  is  ranged  facing  west,  for  the  traveller  to  pray. 

There  is  also  the  Srikn  zidrat  at  L&lpura. 

On  the  very  summit  of  Ilazai  and  of  Tartara  are  two  of  those  curious 
nameless  zidrats  believed  to  be  the  resting-places  of  brothers ; other 
brothers  are  said  to  lie  buried  on  the  Chingai  hill  near  Abazai,  at 
Panjpir  in  Yusafzai,  and  on  the  Hasan  Abdfll  hill.  According  to 
another  version  these  brothers  are  the  children  of  Bdba  Wali  at 
Kandahd,!’  doubtless  in  these  isolated  shrines  on  inaccessible  hill-tops 
we  find  relics  of  some  former  creed  which  has  been  adapted  to  the 
popular  zidrat  worship  of  modern  Muhammadans. 

There  is  no  colony  of  Sayyids  in  the  Mohniand  country ; but  descend- 
ants of  the  well-known  Miiins  of  Papin  iu  the  Sufed  Koh  are  settled 
at  Chaknewar  and  Smutse  near  Lfllpura. 

Balots  Khfin  (of  L^llpura),  one  of  the  Kh^ns,  is  believed  to  have 
struck  water  out  of  a rock  with  his  staff  on  the  hill  near  Tora  Tigga, 
where  an  old  well  (Buddhist  most  likely)  is  known  as  Balots  Khdn’s 
huhai. 

The  Karmu-nmasi  sept  of  the  Sangu  Khel  are  hereditary  guardians 
of  the  shinkai,  a brass  kettle-drum  said  to  be  only  beaten  on  grave 
occasions.  It  is  also  an  oracle,  being  consulted  before  a foray,  when 
it  sounds  of  itself  if  the  raid  is  to  be  successful. 

Moman,  -in,  a true  believer,  orthodox  Muhammadan,  a Muhammadan 
weaver.  Panjabi  Piety,,  p.  758. 

Momi,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  See 
next. 

Momyi,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  See  foregoing. 

Mon.— All  over  Ladakh  are  to  be  found  vestiges  of  old  forts,  which  are 
commonly  attributed  by  the  natives  to  the  time  of  the  ‘Mon’  rdj  or 

government.  This  same  word  mon  is.  Sir  James  Lyall  believed, 
used  by  the  Bliots  or  Tibetans  as  a general  name  for  the  Hindu  races 
in  Kulu  or  elsewheie,  and  the  ‘ Mon  raj  ’ is  generally  understood  to 
have  come  from  the  south : but  this  is  only  matter  of  an  obscure 
tradition,  picked  up  from  one  or  two  Tibetans,  and  if  there  is  any 
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Monan — Mote. 


foundation  of  truth  in  it,  it  dates  back  to  remote  antiquity  * The  f?  f 

occasion  within  historic  times  on  which  Laddkh  became  m anv  H 

politically  dependent  on  India  would  appear  to  be  in  A.D.  ^1687^88^ 

Kfl?"’ against  an  invasion  of  the  Sokp^s'^or 
Kalmach  Tartars,  a small  tribute  began  to  be  paid  to  the  governo^ 
of  Kashmir  as  representative  of  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  but  a smL 
tribute  seems  to  have  been  paid  at  the  same  time  to  the  government  of 
Lhasa  t J may  mention  here  that  there  are  traditions  in  Ulliurwl.ich 
s low  that  this  invasion  of  the  Sokpas  extended  thereto.  Some  curious 
subterranean  tombs,  with  rough  masonry  walls,  which  are  occasionally 
uncovered  by  the  s ip  or  the  break  of  the  giound,  are  sometimes 
attnbuted  by  the  L^liulis  to  these  Tartars.”  (Lyall’s  Kdngra  S.  R., 


Monan,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mon-ba,  -pa,  ^the  people  that  do  not  know,'J  i.e.  Hindus.  But  see  Mon. 
Mond,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulMn. 

Monuah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Mondi,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Miiltdn. 

MonI,  an  ascetic,  lit.  silent. — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  758. 

Monnar  (apparently  obs.),  a class  of  people  who  used  to  manufacture  an 
inferior  kind  of  salt : i.e.  LangQ,r.— Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  759. 


Month,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdii. 


Mor,  a Jat  tribe  or  got  which  holds  a village  in  tahsil  Sangrur,  in  Jfiid. 
It  reverence'^  the  peacock  because  the  mother  of  its  ancestor  who  was 
born  in  a jangal  died  on  giving  birth  to  him  and  the  child  was 
protected  from  a snake  by  a peacock.  It  is  also  said  to  be  connected 
with  the  Khichar  got.  It  affects  Mahadeva  (Sliivji)  and  in  Karn^l 
refuses  to  buin  the  wood  of  the  cotton  plant. 

Moran,  a Jd.t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Morare,  a dat  clan  found  in  Ludhiana.  At  weddings  it  cuts  the  palah 
tree  instead  of  the y'aadi,  and  then  observes  the  plsying  with  twigs. 
It  worships  Sultan  Sakhi  Sarwar.  After  the  niarriago  a rot  or  large 
loaf  is  cooked,  ami  a piece  given  6rst  to  a Bliardi.  The  rot  is  then 
distributed  among  the  brotherhood. 

Mo^ar,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Mote,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* There  is  a legend  current  among  the  common  people  of  Kingra  which  may  have  some 
connection  with  this  Tibetan  tradition.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  a R4jA  from  the  south,  named 
Am4n  or  M4n,  led  an  army  all  through  Northern  India  and  the  adjacent  countries  seeking 
for  a power  which  would  oppose  him  in  the  field,  and  finding  none,  at  length  he  reached 
the  lake  in  Tibet  at  the  source  of  the  Sutlej,  now  called  “ M4n  Talai  or  M4n  Sarowar,"  and 
in  pride  and  exasperation,  threatened  heaven  with  his  sword,  whereupon  ho  and  his  whole 
army  were  overwhelmed  in  a snow  storm  and  perished  The  name  suggests  a possible  con- 
nection with  the  Munda  of  the  central  hills  of  India  and  the  Mon  Khmer  : see  J.  R.  A.  8. 
1908,  p.  1130. 

t Moorcroft  mentions  that  the  Gialpo  at  the  same  time  became  a Muhammadan,  his  son 
recanted,  but  continued  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Mughal  emperor.  Change  of  faith 
to  have  been  easier  in  those  days  : the  wife  of  the  Oialpo,  of  Moorcroft  a time,  was  by  birth 
a Muhammadan  princess. 

J A doubtful  trans. : see  Kingra  Gazetteer,  II,  1833-4,  p.  120. 


130  Motha^Mughal. 

Moth  A,  a Ja^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MuMn, 

Mottah,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Motte,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Meai,  a man  of  tho  Gbul^m  class  in  Peslidwar, 

Mrichh,  a fabulous  race  of  men,  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  mowania 
to  build  the  ancient  buildings  in  cut-stone  found  in  Kullu.  See  under 
Mdwi. 

Muqal,  Mughal,  fern.  -Asf : ( I ) The  Mughals  proper  or  Mongols,  for  the  two 

words  are  only  different  forms  of  the  same  n^me,  probably  either  entered 
the  Punjab  with  Bdl*ur,  or  were  attracted  thitlier  under  the  dynasty  of 
his  descendants.  They  are  probably  to  be  found  in  greatest  number  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  that  dynasty  ; and  Sir  Denzil 
Ibbeteon  believed  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  returned  them- 
selves as  Mughals  in  the  Eastern  Punjab  really  belong  to  that  race. 
They  are  also  numerous  in  the  Rawalpindi  division  and  on  the  upper 
frontier,  along  the  route  of  the  Mughal  armies,  and  whore  they  find 
a more  kindred  people  than  in  the  great  Punjab  plains.  But  as  will 
be  presently  explained,  the  number  of  true  Mughals  in  these  parts  is 
certainly  much  smaller  than  would  appear  from  our  Bgures.  The 
Mughals  of  Gujrdt  are  described  by  Mr.  Monckton  as  “ an  unhappy  race. 
Puffed  up  with  pride  of  birth,  they  account  themselves  above 
all  other  classes  except  Sayyids,  and  even  among  themselves  each 
house  reckons  itself  higher  than  its  neighbour.  Among  the  clans, 
though  of  high  descent,  they  are  now  at  a discount.  Those  that  might 
be  admitted  their  equals,  such  as  Chibs  or  Gakkhars,  despise  them  ; 
while  to  lower  classes  they  themselves  will  not  stoop  ; and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  social  relations  are  sometimes  at  a dead-lock.^’  The 
description  applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  Mughals  of  the  Delhi  ter- 
ritory. Even  on  the  frontier  the  Mughals  do  not  bear  a good  name. 
“The  Mughals  tyrannize  over  the  cultivator,  and  the  cultivator  over 
the  earth  ” ; and  again  : “ Trust  not  the  Mughal’s  letters.  Of  the 
Mughals,  first  letters,  then  armies.” 

The  Mughals  are  distributed  very  widely  over  these  Provinces  ; but 
are,  excepting  Delhi,  most  numerous  in  the  western  Districts,  and  more 
especially  in  Kdwalpindi,  Jhelum,  and  Hazdra.  It  is  certain  that  a 
very  large  number  of  these  men  are  not  Mughals  at  all.  Some,  pro- 
bably a considerable  number  of  them,  belong  to  agricultural  tribes 
locally  known  by  tribal  names,  such  as  Gakkhars,  Sattis,  Ghebas,  and 
the  like,  who  have  set  up  an  almost  certainly  groundless  claim  to 
Mughal  origin.  Many  of  these  have  already  been  noticed.  But  more 
than  this  there  is  a tendency,  apparently  confined  to  Delhi,  the  Rawal- 
pindi division  and  Peshdwar  for  men  of  low  caste  to  call  themselves 
Mughals  just  as  throughout  the  Provinces  they  call  themselves  Shaikhs. 
Colonel  Wace  was  of  opinion  that  recent  J^t  converts  to  Muhammadanism 
often  take  the  title  of  Mughal.  Of  the  true  Mughal  tribes,  only  the 
Chughatta  and  the  Barlds  seem  to  be  numerously  represented  in  the 
Punjab.  Men  so  returned  are  probably  true  Mughals. 

One  of  the  niysteries  of  Punjab  ethnology  is  the  question,  ^ what  has 
become  of  all  the  Mughal  hordes  which  entered  India  long  before 
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the  time  of  Bdbur?’  The  author  of  the  Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri  draws  a 
lamentable  picture  of  the  ravages  of  ' the  dog-faced  Mughals’  and  the 
terror  they  inspired. 

Bernier  however  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  significance  of 
the  term  Mughal  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb.  He  describes  them 
foreigners  whose  complexions  are  white,  and  who  profess  Mahomet- 
anism ; such  as  Persians,  Turks,  Arabs  and  Usbeks.  They  generally 
used  the  bow.*  He  points  out  that  ‘ the  Great  Mogol  is  a foreigner  in 
Hindustan,  and  finds  himself  in  an  hostile  country  or  nearly  so ; a 
country  containing  hundreds  of  Gentiles  to  one  Mogol,  or  even  to  one 
Mahometan.  His  armies  are  composed  either  of  natives  such  as 
Ragipores  or  Patans,  or  of  genuine  Mogols  and  of  people  who,  though 
less  esteemed,  are  called  Mogols  because  white  men,  foreigners,  and 
Mahometans.  The  court  itself  does  not  now  consist,  as  originally,  of  - 
real  Mogols ; but  is  a medley  of  Ushecs,  Persians,  Arabs  and  lurks 
or  descendants  from  all  these  people ; known,  as  said  before,  by  the 
general  appellation  of  Mogols.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
children  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  who  have  the  brown 
complexion,  and  the  languid  manner  of  this  country  of  their  nativity, 
are  held  in  much  less  respect  than  new  comers,  and  are  seldom  invested 
with  official  situations  : they  consider  themselves  happy  if  permitted  to 
serve  as  private  soldiers  in  the  infantry  or  cavalry .’f  (2)  A clan 

(agricultural)  found  in  Shahpur.  (3)  A clan  (agricultural)  found 
in  Amritsar. 

MuanALKHBL,  see  under  Wazir. 

Mughlote,  Moohlote,  a cognate  branch  of  the  Trakhane  dynasty  of  Gilgit, 
descended  in  the  male  line  from  a family  whose  names  bear  the  suffix 
-tham,  to  which  belong  the  Thams  or  rulers  of  Nagar  who  in  the  pros- 
perous days  of  Shit>  rule  were  feudatories  of  the  Hao  of  Gilgit,  and 
who,  after  that  dynasty  had  been  supplanted  of  the  Trakl-.ane,  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  it.  Tradition  says  that  they  obtained  Nilt 
and  several  other  villages  as  dowries  with  the  daughters  of  the 
Trakhane  whom  they  espoused. 

MuhajarIn. — The  faithful  who  accompanied  Muhammad  in  his  hijrah  or 
fiight  from  Mecca  were  called  Muhdjarin  or  the  fugitives  or  emi- 
grants,” and  their  descendants  still  retain  the  title.  In  the  KamM  Dis- 
trict 8,560  persons  so  returned  themselves  in  1881,  and  are  doubtlssa  the 
men  of  P^nipat. 

Muhala,  Mdhandra,  a chief  headman. — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  763. 

Mubammadkhel,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  fouud  in  Shdhpur  ; (2)  see  under 
Isperka  ; and  (3)  under  Orakzai. 

Muhammadzai,  Mohamanuzai  or  Mamanzai,  a Pathdn  tribe  which  holds 
Hashtnagar,  a strip  of  territory  some  13  miles  broad  running  down  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Swdt  river  from  our  border  to  Naushahra.  Descended 
through  Muhammad,  Mohmand  or  Mdman,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zamand, 
from  Kharshabun,  it  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  the  Chdreadda, 
PrAng,  Kazzar,  Sherpao,  Tangi  (with  its  Barazai  and  Nasratzai  suo- 

* Travels,  Constable’s  Edn.,  1891,  p.  98.  I am  indebted  for  this  and  the  following 
reference  to  Dr.  J.  Horovitz. 
t Ibid.  p.  309. 
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sections),  Turangzai,  (Jmarzai  and  Utnid.nzai.  With  them  are  settled  a 
few  descendants  of  Muhammad’s  brothers,  from  one  of  whom,  Kheshgi, 
cne  of  their  principal  villages  is  named. 

Muhana,  see  Mohdna. 

Muhial. — A sub-section  of  the  Sdrsut  Brahmans  said  to  be  so  named  from 
the  seven  rnuhms  or  clans  of  which  they  consist.  'I’hey  are  almost 
confined  to  the  sub-montane  Salt  Hange  tracr.  They  say  that  certain 
of  their  ancestors  rose  to  high  position  under  the  Mughals,  since  when 
they  have  abandoned  all  performance  of  priestly  functions  or  claim  to 
a sacerdotal  character,  and  cultivate  land,  but  especially  take  service 
in  the  army  or  as  clerks.  They  object  to  be  called  Brahmans,  as  the 
enlistment  of  Brahmans  is  said  to  be  forbidden  in  our  army.  This  is 
their  own  account  ; but  in  Hazdra  proper  the  Muhidls  perform  priestly 
functions  and  receive  alms  and  oblations  just  like  other  Brahmans. 
Another  story  derives  their  name  from  a place  called  Mava,* * * §  ‘now 
deserted.’ 

The  Muhidl  are  progressive  community  and  a Muhiyal  Gazette  is 
published  at  Kala  in  Jhelum.  They  appear  to  have  no  historical  re- 
cords, but  possess  a number  of  kdbits,  of  some  historical  interest.  A 
lengthy  uncritical  accountf  of  the  community  gives  the  following 
particulars,^  of  the  Muhidl  clans:  — 

Clan,  Qotra.  Origin, 

1,  Datt  "i  Descended  from  Drona  Ach4rya,  military  tutor  to 

> Bhardwaj  ...  [ the  Pandavas,  and  son  of  Bhardw4j.  From  his 

2.  Vaid  ... ) ) other  son  Dhanwantar  are  sprung  the  Vaid. 

8.  Chhibbar...  Bhargav  ...  Descended  from  Parasu  Rama. 

4.  Bali  ...  Parasher  ...  Descended  from  Parasher  through  Balmik. 

5,  Mohan  ...  KAshap. 

0.  Lau  ...  Bashist 

7.  Bbimwal ...  KoshaI.§ 

This  work  describes  the  above-mentioned  ancestors  of  the  clans  as 
rdj-rishis  or  rishis  possessed  of  temporal  power,  as  opposed  to  the 
hrahm-rishis  who  lead  a secluded  life.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Punjab,  extending^  beyond  the  confines  of  Peshilwar,  was  ruled  by 
Brahman  and  Kshatriya  Rajd,s,  while  all  the  hilly  ti’act  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Siwd,lik  was  in  possession  of  the  Ghakkars — who  are,  as  usual, 
mistaken  for  the  Khokkars.  From  these  Brahoian  rulers  the  Muhidls 
are  believed  to  be  descended,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Brahman 
dynasty  of  Kdbul  sprang  from  a class  of  secular  Brahmans  from  which 
the  Muhidls  may  be  descended.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  name 
Muhidl  is  derived  from  niahi,  ‘ land,  ’ so  that  it  means  ‘ land-holder  ’ ; 
and  a connection  is  claimed  with  the  Bhunhar  or  Bhuinihdr||  community 
of  Bihar  and  the  United  Provinces  on  the  somewhat  slender  ground 
that  they,  like  the  Chhibbars,  claim  descent  from  Parasu  Rama, 

* Maya  suggests  that  the  name  was  Mau,  for  the  conjectural  meaning  of  which  see 
under  Mawi. 

t The  History  of  the  Muhiyals.  the  militant  Brahman  race  of  India,  by  P.  T.  Russell  Stracey 

Lahore,  19 U,  which  contains  a number  of  the  fcabtts.  They  are  under  publication  in  the 

Punjab  Hist  Tical  bocioty  s Journal  iu  a cornplet©  form, 
t In  addition  to  those  given  at  pp.  121—2  of  Vol  IL 

§ From  whom  the  Koshal  Des  is  said  to  take  its  name— but  the  situation  of  the  Koshal 

Des  IS  not  described. 

1 1 Meaning  ^ land-owner.  The  clan  name  BhibhAl  or  BhimwAl  mayt  of  course,  have  a 
similar  meaning.  " ’ 
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The  Muhidl  have  several  customs  which  are  in  harmony  with  their 
secular  professions.  To  each  clan  are  or  should  be  attached  a.  parohit 
or  family  priest,  a hhdt  or  bard,  and  a rnirdsi  or  genealogist.  Before 
attaining  tlie  age,  which  varies  in  the  different  clans  but  is  generally 
5 years,  at  which  the  sacred  thread  is  donned,  a Muhial  boy  wears  a 
long  strong  thread  of  black  wool,  called  the  Muhidl’s  paira,  which 
loosely  encircles  his  neck,  is  passed  down  touching  his  stomach  and 
tlian  tied  round  his  loins.  This  thread  is  renewed  half-yearly  on  the 
naurdtra  ashtami.  Some  families  mark  the  boy’s  forehead  with  blood 
drawn  from  his  right  arm  with  a razor  when  he  dons  the  sacred 
thread.  The  next  ceremony  in  his  life  is  that  of  the  mundan  or  jhand, 
when  his  head  is  shaved,  generally  in  his  5th  year  also.  A male  lamb 
with  a jet  black  head  and  spotlessly  white  body  is  taken  to  a jan(j,  tree 
(prosopis  spicigera),  under  whose  shade  all  the  boy’s  relatives  congre- 
gate. He  is  then  seated  in  bridal  array  on  an  inverted  basket  with  a 
lamp  lit  under  it  and  surrounded  by  earthen  pots.  The  lamb’s  head  is 
next  rubbed  with  curds  and  washed  with  water.  Its  ear  is  slightly 
punctured  and  the  boy’s  forehead  marked  with  the  blood.  His  head 
is  then  shaved  and  descending  from  the  basket  he  jumps  on  the  pots, 
breaking  them  in  pieces.  His  parents  are  felicit,ated,  the  women  sing 
songs  and  the  party  breaks  up.  The  lamb  is  eventually  eaten  sacra- 
mentally, only  Muhidls  being  permitted  to  share  it,  but  the  women  are 
bound  to  taste  its  flesh  even  though  they  are  strict  vegetarians.  Some 
families  substitute  a lamb  made  of  sweet-stuff  for  the  living  animal, 
and  indeed  the  rites  vary  in  detail  in  the  different  clans. 

The  origins  assigned  to  the  clan-names  are  curious.  Datt  is  with 
some  probability  said  to  mean  'generous.’*  Others  see  in*it  a corrup- 
tion of  Aditya,  ‘Law-giver,’  and  some  hold  that  it  means  ‘ given  or 
bestowed  in  adoption  ’ because  a Kshatriya  Riljil  adopted  a Brahman 
lad.  Tlie  kabits  actually  declare  that  the  Dait  were  once  in  Arabia 
the  partizans  of  Hasan  and  Husain  and  that  Rahib,t  a Datt-warrior, 
defended  the  survivors  at  Kerbela  until  he  was  compelled  to  retire  with 
the  remnant  of  his  band  to  India,  through  Persia  and  Kandahdr.  'I'lie 
kabits  also  encourage  the  belief  that  after  the  war  of  the  Mahd- 
bhdrala,  Drona  Acharya’s  son  Asthuthama  settled  in  Arabia  with  a 
largo  following,  his  descendants  being  called  by  his  name  and  also 
Asthutha.  They  returned  to  the  Punjab  by  a circuitous  and  obviously 
mythical  route.  But  whatever  the  truth  as  to  the  Datts’  connection 
with  Arabia  may  be,  they  were  certainly  called  Pathdn,  and  in  Bilbur’s 
lime  Rai  Midh,  a descendant  of  Rai  Sidh,  took  possession  of  the 
Rafhdnkot  territory  and  made  his  capital  at  Fanidr,  after  defeating 
Hdjd  Min,  whence  a section  of  the  Datt  was  styled  Min-gatai.  But 
Bdbur  despatched  a force  against  the  victors  and  they  were  almost 
annihilated  in  the  battle  at  Panidr.  No  Datt  will  drink  water  at  or 


• Cf.  Lakhdatta,  the  ‘ giver  of  lakha  ’—a  title  of  Sakhi  Sarwar. 

t The  ‘ Knower  of  God.’  His  name  was  Rai  Sidh  Datt,  and  he  had  seven  sons,  Sahus  Rai, 
Harjas  Rai,  Sher  Khan  (sic).  Ram  Singh,  Rai  Pun,  Dhoro  and  Pnro.  He  lost  all  his  sons 
in  the  conflict,  and  on  his  way  back  to  the  Punjab  he  met  one  Pir  Wiihum,  a chess-player 
near  Nankana  (?Nanciana)  whoso  stake  in  the  game  was  the  losers  head.  The  lir 
invariably  won,  but  was  often  ready  to  accept  the  loser’s  conversion  to  Islam  in  lieu  of  his 
head.  Rai  Sidh  Datt  however  won  three  heads  from  the  Pir  and  when  offered  his  head  ana 
those  of  his  wife  and  son  he  forgave  him  the  debt.  [^Rdhib,  lit.  ‘fearing  (God)  is  a tor 
applied  to  a Christian  monk  or  recluse.  Lane’s  Araltc  Dicty,  s.v.,  p.  1168.J 
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near  Panidr  or  pass  a niglit  there  to  this  day.  Tradition  says  that  the 
Datts  chivalrously  refused  to  surrender  to  Bd,bur  a girl  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  them.  They  were,  however,  betrayed  by  a servant  and 
few  escaped  massacre,  but  an  illness  of  Bdbur’s  son  Humdyun  was 
ascribed  to  divine  displeasure  at  their  treatment  and  B4bur  sought  out 
the  survivors  of  the  tribe.  To  one  he  assigned  Kanjrur  with  15 
villages*  in  the  Shakargarh  tabsil  of  Gurddspur  and  to  another  Zafar- 
wdl  Datt^n  in  the  Raya  tahsil  of  Sidlkot.  Many  Datt  families  in 
Gurddspur  have  the  title  of  Khdn,  and  one  section  of  the  clan  is  still 
called  Datt  Alawal  Kh^n,  indicating  that  it  is  descended  from  a Datt 
who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Alawal  Khan  though  he  was  not  converted 
to  IsUm.  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Datts  that  they  never  paid  revenue  to 
any  authority  without  being  coerced  by  armed  force. 

The  Chibbarst  claim  that  their  ancestor  Narsingh  Deo  lived  at  Mathra, 
whence  his  descendants  moved  through  Bbatinda  to  Bhatner.  Later 
Mahdrd,]’,  a Chibbar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kdjd  Ddhar,  established  his 
power  at  Bhadarwdli  or  Bhadrawdri,  the  modern  Bhurari  or  old  Bhera, 
which  lay  on  the  Jhelum  near  Ahmadabad.  The  old  garhi  of  the 
Chibbars  is,  however,  said  to  be  traceable  in  the  area  of  Chak  Qdzi  near 
new  Bhera  in  Shdhpur.  Tradition  also  declares  that  R^jd.  D4har  de- 
feated a Sultd-n  on  the  banks  of  the  Amrdvati|  across  which  river  the 
beaten  army  fled  ; and  Ddhar’s  victory  was  proclaimed  at  Gujrdt. 
Ddhar’s  other  sons  were  Narain,  who  held  the  Sidlkot  country,  Bhawan, 
Jangii  and  Chham.  Later  on  Ga]u,  a descendant  of  Bhawan,  held 
Bhera  and  his  son  Thar  PM  founded  Thar  Chak  in  its  territory.  The 
ruins  of  his  fort  are  said  to  be  still  traceable.  In  the  time  of  Bahlol 
Lodi  it  was  held  by  Raj4  Gautama  who  with  his  forces  perished  fight- 
ing with  the  Muhammadans.  His  son  B^ba  Pardga  founded  KariMa 
in  the  ChakwM  tahsil  of  Jhelum.  The  Chibbars  of  and  around  Bhera 
lead  the  lamb  at  the  mun^an  into  the  innermost  room  of  the  house, 
wash  its  head,  place  antinomy  in  its  eyes  aud  cloth  it.  It  is  then  re- 
verenced, killed  and  eaten,  the  fragments  being  scrupulously  collected 
and  buried  in  the  room.  All  this  is  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  none 
but  Chibbars  being  permitted  even  to  witness  the  rites.  The  Chibbar 
played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  history  of  Sikhism.  They  claim 
to  have  once  practised  female  infanticide. 

Mathra  was  also  the  earliest  home  of  the  Bd-lis,  and  their  ancestor 
Tarlok  Ndth  accompanied  the  princes  Dhsropat  and  Shripat  when 
exiled  from  that  territory,  together  with  an  ancestor  of  the  BhimwMs, 
They  took  possession  of  the  modern  KatAs  in  Jhelum  and  Tarlok  Ndth^s 
shrine  at  Malot  is  still  a resort  of  Bali  pilgrims.  He  left  four  sons,  and 
the  descendants  of  one,  Isar,  are  still  known  by  that  name  in  the 
Pothohdr,  but  they  include  also  the  descendants  of  his  brother  Banian. 

The  Vaids  appear  to  claim  descent  from  Rai  Gorakh  Rai,  a courtier  of 
Rai  Pithora.  On  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Thd,nesar  his  descendants 
sought  refuge  in  the  Simla  hills,  and  one  of  them.  Shiv  Datt  Rdm,  became 
a noble  at  the  Jammu  court.  When  Mai  Deo  of  Jammu  rescued  many  of 


* Including  Viram, 

t Chliibbar  appears  to  be  more  correct. 

i Clearly  the  Ravi  is  meant.  Dahar  clearly  drove  the  Sultan  from  the  banks  of  the 
Ravi  and  followed  up  his  victory  as  far  west  as  Guirat.  This  Sultan  cannot  possibly  have 
been  Muhammad  Un  Qasun, 
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Timui'’a  Hindu  captives  in  1382  this  noble  so  distinguished  himself 
that  he  obtained  the  dheri  or  fief  of  Sdmba  with  the  title  of  Rai  and  his 
descendants  rank  as  dhenddrs,  but  in  the  Sindh  Sdgar  Do6b  the 
Auwd-na  Vaids  take  that  rank,  though  in  the  Punjab  proper  the  Vaids 
of  Samba  are  recognised  as  senior  to  the  Auwdna. 

The  Lau  clan  is  closely  associated  with  Bajwdra,  the  old  capital  of 
what  is  now  the  Hoshiarpur  District.  Ballar  Sain,  son  of  Indar  Sain 
Lau,  aided  Timur  on  his  return  inarch  along  the  foot  of  the  Siwaliks 
and  acted  as  intermediary  between  him  and  the  Hill  chiefs.  In  return 
Timur  granted  him  the  fief  of  Bajwdra  but  his  descendants  forfeited 
it  for  not  assisting  Aurangzeb’s  forces  against  'the  Sikhs.  Still  the 
descendants  of  Sur  Sain,  a descendant  of  Ballar  Sain,  rank  as  dheriddra 
of  Bajw^ra. 

The  Bhimwdls  claim  descent  from  the  Rajd,  Nandana  who  held  the 
fort  of  that  name*  in  the  Find  Dddan  Khan  tahsil  of  Jhelum.  They 
were  driven  from  Makhidla  by  the  Janjuas,  but  they  still  have  their 
crematorium  there. 

The  Mohans  also  found  favour  with  Timur,  who  is  said  to  have 
appointed  one  of  them  his  Dfwdn,  and  during  the  reign  of  Sult^^n 
Muhammad  Khdn  two  Mohans  founded  Dhankot  on  the  Indus.  Under 
Bdbur  Harjas  Rai  Mohan  became  Diwdr,  and  Muhammadan  titles  were 
bestowed  on  the  clan,  but  they  retained  their  faith.  He  made  or 
allowed  them  to  become  masters  of  Mamdot,  but  Humilyun  checked 
their  progress.  Nevertheless  Sobha  Rdni  Thdkur  rose  to  eminence  at 
the  Delhi  court  and  was  able  to  restore  all  their  lands  to  the  Datts  of 
Viram  in  Gurddspur  when  they  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Jdfs.  The 
clan  was,  however,  only  just  saved  from  extinction.  Under  Muham- 
mad Shah’s  rule  Jai  Rdm,  the  son  of  Diw’dn  Sd,dhu  Ram  Mohan,  was 
half  forced  to  embrace  Isldm  under  the  name  of  Thdkur  Shdh,  but  the 
Mohans  determined  to  rescue  him.  They  challenged  the  emperor  and 
he  sent  an  army  against  f Mamdot.  When  it  reached  Dhankott  the 
Mohans  were  called  upon  to  submit,  but  they  refused  and  defended 
Mamdot  with  success,  until  the  emperor  brought  up  avast  force  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter  near  DhankoL  For  the  second 
time  the  Mohans  were  nearly  exterminated  but,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, Thdkur  Shah  induced  his  father  to  remarry,  and  in  commemo- 
ration of-  his  exertions  the  Mohans  give  alms  and  distribute  sweets  at 
weddings  and  other  festivals  in  the  name  of  Jai  Rdm  or  Khoja  or  Bab4 
Janjuan  as  he  was  also  called.  On  such  occasions  Mohan  females  also 
give  away  a lota  and  food  in  memory  of  Sobha  Ram  Thdkur’s  sur- 
render of  his  Datt  bride  to  his  father  when  the  Mohans  were  once  be- 
fore on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

The  Mohans  claim  that  they  obtained  a grant  of  Mamdot  mjdgir  from 
Ala-ud-Uln  Khilji  early  in  the  14th  century.  However  this  may  be, 
the  descendants  of  Phanan  Rao  are  called  dheriddrs  from  the  dhen  of 


• Its  ruins  are  said  to  be  still  visible  near  Baganwila. 

■ ' •which  they  lost 


to  SulUn  M4'sud,  it  is  said. 


of  the  jbiokhars  (not  the  Ghakkhars  probably)  and  then  migrated  to  Hindustan. 
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Muld—Mullagori, 

Mamdot.  In  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  some  of  the  Mohan  accepted 
Isl^m  and  are  now  called  Malitas.  They  are  agriculturists  at  Mamdot. 
Those  who  refused  conversion  sought  refuge  with  the  Datts  in  Viram 
but  they  fled  to  the  hills  during  Nd,dir  Shdlfls  invasion  and  never  re- 
turned. The  Mohans  are  the  smallest  clan  of  the  Muhidls. 

That  female  infanticide  was  once  practised  among  the  Muhi^ls,  es- 
pecially by  the  Chibbar  and  Datt,  is  probably  true.  Three  excuses  are 
advanced  for  it.  Firstly,  the  cost  of  dowries,  and  the  custom  which  re- 
quired a married  daughter,  who  visited  her  parents,  to  return  to  her 
husband’s  house  with  gifts  equal  in  value  to  her  original  dowry.  This 
penalised  such  visits  to  such  an  extent  that  a daughter  was  virtually  dead 
to  her  parents  after  her  marriage;  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  protecting 
women  in  times  when  war  was  incessant;  and  thirdly  the  artificial  re- 
striction of  the  marriage  circles  due  to  inter-tribal  rules.  In  certain 
cases  a Muhial  may  take  a bride  from  an  ordinary  Brahman  family  and 
this  has  frequently  been  done  by  the  noblest  Muhid,ls,  but  the  converse 
case  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Mula,  a terra  applied  to  a few  Jdts  in  Rohtak  who  were  forcibly  converted 
to  Isldm.  'J’hey  are  found  scattered  in  all  three  tahsils  of  that  District 
and  are  described  as  exceedingly  inferior  to  Hindu  Jats. 

Mulakhbl,  a clan  of  Pathd^ns  found  in  the  Marwat  plain,  though  not  Marwat 
by  origin,  and  assimilated  to  the  Marwats  by  intermarriage.  They 
are  descended  from  one  Hazrat  Bildl,  a Habshi  (Abyssinian)  saint,  and 
besides  having  two  villages  of  their  own,  are  found  in  every  village  in 
Marwat. 

Mullagoei,  a tribe  of  doubtful  Pathdn  origin.  Lying  north  of  the  Afrfdi 
they  hold  the  Tartara  country  north  of  the  Khaibar  range  and  are  a 
small  and  inoffensive  but  thievish  tribe  associated  with  the  hdl  Moh- 
mands.  The  Mullagoris  of  Tartara,  like  the  S^fis,  hold  their  lands  by 
sufferance  of  the  Mohmands  ; th.ey  acknowledge  their  inferiority  and  are 
bound  to  pay  the  Khdn  of  L/ilpura  occasional  tribute  and  to  hospitably 
entertain  Mohmands  passing  through  their  villages.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Mullagoris  are  relics  either  cf  the  now  humble  Dilaz^ks 
who  were  swept  away  before  the  irruption  of  the  Afghdns  or  that  they 
are  remnants  of  the  bands  of  Bayazid,  the  notorious  Pir  Roshau  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  and  descendants  of  whose  followers  may 
exist  in  the  so-called  Shias  of  Tirilh.  Tiny  settlements  of  Mullagoris 
are  also  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great  eastern  tribes,  at  Tsitsobi, 
where  Afridi  meets  Shinw4ri,  on  tlie  eastern  slopes  of  Tartara,  the 
border  between  Pesh^iwar  and  the  Mohmands,  and  at  Sapri  above 
Abazai  on  the  Utm^n  Khel  frontier.  Their  own  traditions  proclaim 
them  to  be  the  relics  of  a great  kingdom,  whose  capital  was  somewhere 
near  Pesh  Bolak,  which  would  favor  the  Dilazilk  theory.  The  Mulla- 
goris are  not  acknowledged  as  Pathans  by  the  Mohmands,  Shinwaris  or 
Afridis.  The  Shinwdris  say  they  are  descendants  of  an  illegitimate 
child  found  in  a grave-yard,  whence  their  name.  Others  say  they  are 
descended  from  Mulla  whose  father,  Bakhtiar,  was  a slave  or  follower 
of  Pir  Tclrik,  and  who  was  deputed  to  watch  Akhund  Darweza,  the  Pir’s 
great  rival. 


Mullah — Muad  Khel. 
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Mullan,  Mullah. — Tbe  mullah  or  maulavi  is  a Muhammadan  doctor  of 
divinity  who  teaches  the  precepts  of  the  faith.  Mulldna  or  mulwdna 
appears  to  be  merely  another  form  of  the  title  in  use  in  the  Western 
Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province.  Prof.  E.  G.  Browne  says 
that  remnants  of  the  sect  of  the  Assassins  still  survive  in  Chitrdl  under 
the  name  of  Mullds.*  These  however  would  appear  to  be  the  Maulais. 

Mullahs  are  of  any  tribe.  In  the  Jhang  Bdr  they  get  a rupee  or  two 
for  calling  the  hang  in  the  ears  of  a new-born  child : and  something  from 
the  parents  of  both  parties,  especially  from  the  bride’s,  at  a marriage : 
also  wash  the  dead  and  get  grain  or  money  at  burials.  Circumcision 
is  done  not  by  MulMhs  but  by  N^is  or  pirdhins  (Bhardis). 

Multani,  (1)  a resident  of  Multdn  : (2)  a potter  in  Gurgen — the  potter’s 
work  there  being  often  done  by  men  from  Multdn. 

Mono,  a tribe,  found  in  Jhelum,  reckoned  as  Awdn  : see  Gang. 

MuNpA,  a sect  of  Hindu  mendicants  who  shaved  off  all  hair,  even  the  eye- 
brows, and  collected  at  a place  of  pilgrimage  40  leagues  from  Delhi 
(probably  tho  Pokhar  Lake)  for  bathing.  Under  Aurangzeb  they  advanc- 
ed on  Delhi  at  the  behest  of  an  old  sorceress  and  routed  10,000  horse 
sent  out  by  the  emperor  to  oppose  them,  but  finally  succumbed.  See 
Satndmi.  Manucci  : Storia  da  Mogor  (Irvine’s  Trans.),  II,  167-8. 

Mdnda,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

MoNpxo^i. — A sept  of  Ja^s.  They  live  in  and  round  Farm^na  in  Rohtak, 
and  are  really  Gallat  Jdfs,  who  received  this  nickname  from  breaking 
the  heads  of  some  Brahmans.  From  such  an  incident  a new  clan  may 
be  formed,  as  was  also  the  case  of  the  Siroha  Jd^s  in  Gohdna,  who  are 
styled  Maliks,  and  the  Gothia?  (Golia)  in  Jhajjar,  who,  like  the  MunrJ- 
tor,  are  Gallat  J6Jg. 

Mu^jhin,  a minor  caste  of  Muhammadans. 

Muni,  a devotee. 

Munis,  MdnIsab,  a recluse,  an  ascetic. 

Muniar,  -ara,  fem.  -i.  A worker  in  glass,  a maker  of  glass  bangles  ; see 
under  Manidr. 

Mdnshial,  an  enterprising  family  of  Talw^r  Khatris,  settled  at  Bhaun  in 
Jhelum. 

Mdrdana,  a principal  clan  of  the  Baloch  which  possesses  much  land  on  the 
main  road  from  Multan  to  Lahore,  between  Gugera  and  Harappa.  Also 
said  to  be  a clan  of  the  Sidls.f 

Musa,  see  under  Hatikhel. 

Musa  Khel,  (1)  a Pafhdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  : (2)  a branch 
of  the  Niazi  Pathanp,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  in  MiiinwAli  : (3) 
a section  of  the  Mabvat  Pathiins  ; (4)  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Panni 
Pathdns  : it  has  two  sub-divisions,  the  Balilzai,  with  several  sections, 
and  the  Lahrzai : (5)  one  of  the  five  main  sections  of  the  Plain  Mob- 
man  d : (6)  see  under  Midn  Khel. 


• Liteiary  Hist,  of  Persia,  II,  p.  460, 
f Chen4b  Colony  Gazetteer, p,  16. 
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Musaddi — Mutti. 


Mdsaddi,  see  Mutsaddi. 

Muballa-nashin,  one  who  is  seated  on  a ??iwsaZZa,  < a carpet  or  mat  to  praj’ 
on,  a place  of  prayer.’  Especially  applied  to  a female  who  does  not  marry, 
but  leads  a religious  life  in  her  parental  home. 

Musalli,  the  Muhammadan  Chuhrd  of  the  Western  Punjab.  The  term  is 
commonly  used  west  of  Lahore  as  a synonym  of  Kutdoa,  but  Musalli 
is  chiefly  used  in  the  north-west  and  Kutdna  in  the  south-west.  As 
long,  however,  as  a Chuhr^  convert  continues  to  eat  carrion  or  remove 
night-soil  he  is  often  called  a Chuhrd,  and  only  promoted  to  the  title  of 
Musalli  when  he  abandons  those  habits,  the  Musalli  ranking  distinctly 
above  the  Chuhrd,.  In  the  frontier  towns,  however,  he  removes  night- 
soil,  and  on  the  Peshawar  border  he  is  the  grave-digger  as  well  as 
sweeper,  and  also  called  Shabi  Khbl.  The  term  means  literally  * * * § one 
who  prays.’  If  at  all  literate  a Mihtar  converted  to  Islam  calls  himself 
a Nau-Musallim.  He  is  initiated  by  the  usual  rite,  i.e.  he  is  made  to 
repeat  the  Muhammadan  creed  (kalima)  5 times,  after  bathing  and 
dressing  in  new  clothes.  He  must  then  say  toha  (repentance)  in  a clear 
firm  voice  and  vow  never  to  return  to  his  old  faith  thrice  before  a 
Maulavi  and  other  witnesses.  After  this  the  Maulavi  drinks  from  a 
vesfel,  out  of  which  the  convert  drinks  also,  and  is  then  pronounced  a 
Musalmdn.* 

Musazai,  ok  Musa  Khel  : see  under  Mi^n  Khel. 

Mushant,  a clan  of  the  Khd,ku  branch  of  tbe  Niazi  Pathaus,  settled  to  the 
south  of  the  Isd,  Khel  in  the  country  between  the  Kohdt  Salt-range  and 
the  Indus.  They  and  the  Sarhangs  have  overshadowed  the  other  clans 
of  the  Khdku. 

Musiani,  a branch  of  the  Niazi  Pa^hans,  descended  from  Kh^ko. 

Musla,  fern,  -i,  a person  of  the  Musalman  connection  ; used  contemptuously 
and  disrespectfully  by  Sikhs.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  781.  From  it  are 
derived  the  adjectives  Muslakkd,  Muslakkar  and  Muslattd. 

Museera,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Mutrab,  Moteib,!  a musician,  a class  of  Mirdsis  or  a synonym  for  that  name. 
The  Mutrib  was  the  principal  of  the  castes  which  the  Thags  would  not 
kill.j;  In  Saharanpur  (United  Provinces)  the  Mutrib  is  described  as  the 
highest  class  of  Mir^si-Dums ; it  can  only  take  alms  from  Sayyids  and 
Shaikhs.  They  sing  at  weddings  and  other  festivities,  recounting  the 
dteds  of  Hasan,  Husain  and  Ali.§ 

Motsaddi,  Musaddi,  an  accountant. 

Mutti,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 


* P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 610. 

t The  term  mutrib  appears  to  be  of  Arabic 

trained.’  Catafago’s  Arabic  Dicty.,  p,  332 

§ N^I  prosUtute.  Dorn,  Bhit,  Dhobi  and  Nai. 


origin : c/.  mutarahbi,  ‘ skilled,  educated, 
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NIchanq,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Nachi,  a class  of  women  procured  by  the  Kanjara  from  their  parents  or 
otherwise  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  They  have  a much  lower  posi- 
tion  than  the  Kanjaris  or  women  of  the  Kanjar  caste.  ^ 

Nadhal,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 

Nadhe,  (1)  a Muhammadan  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  • 
(2)  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  ' 

Nadho,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Naqa,  a religious  mendicant,  often  a militant  member  of  an  order,  see  e.q 
under  Dildupanthi,  Bairdgi  and  Sanidsi.  ^ ^ * 

Naqalu,  Nagi.u,  see  Sapela. 

Nagara,  oneof  the  principal  clans  of  the  Chimas,  found  chieflv  in  the 
Pasrur  tahsil  of  Sid,lkot,  whither  they  migrated  from  Delhi  via  Jullundur. 
Nagara  was  their  eponym  and  their  Brahmans  are  said  to  be  Madeers* 
Na^ra  appears  to  be  a misprint  for  Ndgra  in  the  Eist.  of  Sidlkot  nn* 
80,  41  and  68. 

Naghar  {vide  Nahar). 


NagiAna,  a holy  clan,  small  in  numbers,  but  owning  upwards  of  10,000  acres 
in  the  Shdhpur  Bar.  It  lies  south-west  of  the  (5ondals. 

Nagpal,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Nagri  (?  Nagdrd),  a clan  of  Jdts  which  is  found  in  Gurdd,spur  and  also  in 
Sidlkot*  It  holds  17  villages  in  the  latter  Di-^trict.  It  claims  to  be 
Chauhdn  Rajput  by  origin  and  to  have  migrated  from  Delta  in  the  time 
of  Ald-ud-Din  Ghori,  See  also  under  Nagdra.* 


Nahar,  ^ lion,’  a section  of  the  Bhdbras. 


Nahar,  (1)  A branch  of  the  Lodi  Pathdn  dynasty  whose  name  is  said  to 
have  been  given  them  on  account  of  their  rapacity,  nahar  meaning  ‘ tiger  ’ 
in  Sanskrit.  Raver ty  calls  them  Naghars  and  says  they  are  Ghorgasht 
Pathdns,  being  descended  from  Ndghar,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Ddnai, 
son  of  Ismdil  the  Ghorgasht,  and  so  akin  to  the  Kdkar,  Ddwai  and 
Parnai.  Ndghar  had  two  sons,  Yunas  and  Dninas  orDumash.t  Little 
is  known  of  this  Afghdn  tribe.  Never  very  numerous  they  once  held  all 
the  hill  country  from  near  Nigdhd  or  Sakhi  Sarwar  Pass  to  the  south. 


* For  Nacaras  among  the  Wdnias  of  Guzerat,  the  Gujars  of  Bulandsh^r  and  the 
Brahmans,  and  the  theory  that  these  tribes  ail  originated  at  Nagarkot  in  see  Bhan- 

darkar’s  Foreign  Elements  in  the  Hindu  Population,  Indian  Ant.,  AL,  pp. 

t Yunashad%ixsons:-Palkat,  Mfan  Khazo  the  saint,  Matro  or  Mataro, 

Chandro,  and  two  others  whose  names  are  forgotten.  Dumas  was 

Bihrand.  Trak,  Randak,  SaUn,  or  Salatai,  SflAnch  and  /bd-ur-Rahman^  Mfan  Khazo  was 

a contemporary  of  Dzar,  son  of  Sheranai.  Another  NAghar  saint  was  Mona,  who  was  also 
widely  venerated  among  the  Afghans. 
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Nahernd  Singh — Nai, 

comprising  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  Koh-i-Siyjlh  or  Sulaim^n  Range, 
where  it  trends  to  the  west  and  is  much  mixed  up  with  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  Koh-i-Surkh  or  ‘red  range.*  At  the  height  of  their  prosperity 
the  Ndghars  spread  east  and  south  into  the  plains  of  the  Indus  Valley, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  once  held  the  tracts  round  Harrand,  Siw 
Sitpur  and  Kinkot  near  that  river.  As  a tribe  they  were  gradually 
dispossessed  hy  the  Baloch,  but  some  of  them  are  still  found  as  hamsayan 
of  the  Kdsi  Khetrdns,  and  a few  among  the  Dumar  Kakars.  Of  all 
their  tribe,  the  Silanchis  alone  appear  to  have  preserved  their  name. 

As  a dynasty  the  Nahars  rose  to  power  under  Isldm  Khdii,  a kinsman 
of  Bahlol  Lodi,  who  had  charge  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Multdn 
province,  including  Sitpur,  now  in  Muzaffargarh,  Kia  in  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan  and  Kashmor  in  Sind,  all  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 
He  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  Lang^h  at  Multdn  and  set  up  an  indi- 
pendent  government  at-  Sitpur.  But  the  MirrAni  Baioch  soon  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Nahars  who  had  extended  their  dominion  north- 
ward from  Sitpur  over  Harrand  and  Dajal,  but  were  expelled  from  those 
tracts  by  Ghdzi  Khdn  in  1482  A.  D.  The  Nahar  territory  thus  dimin- 
ished was  soon  divided  between  Kasim  Kh^n,  a grandson  of  the  first 
Isl4m  Khan,  who  held  the  southern  part,  and  Isldm  Kli^n  his  brother 
who  held  the  northern,  with  Sitpur.  The  Mazdri  Baloch  expelled  the 
Nahars  from  Kin  in  the  16th  century,*  and  the  Nahars  of  Sitpur  fell 
into  decay  about  the  same  time  as  the  Mirranis,  i.e.,  about  1739. 
Makhdum  Shaikh  Riijant  usurped  part  of  their  territories  and  expelled 
them  from  Sitpur.  The  Nhaar  also  appear  to  have  been  called  BAbar 
which  means  ‘ lion.’  (2)  A J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multin. 

Naheena  Singh,  a Sikh  barber.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  790. 

NAi,  fern.  Nain. — The  Ndis  forma  very  highly  organised  occupational  caste, 
which  performs  several  distinct  functions,  and  which,  as  a rule,  jealously 
protects  itself  against  the  admission  of  strangers  in  blood  into  its  fold. 

The  word  nai  is  unquestionably  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  ndpika, 

‘ one  who  cleans  nails.’  Folk-etymology,  however,  derives  7idi  from 
nahnd,  a word  not  given  in  the  dictionaries,  and  declai’es  it  to  mean  ‘ one 
who  never  refuses  ’ — because  once  upon  a time  Akbar  bade  Bir  Bal 
bring  him  an  an-mulla  slave,  one,  that  is,  who  worked  without  wages. 
Bir  Bal  produced  a Nai,  whom  the  emperor  sent  with  a message  to 
Kd,bul.  The  Ndi  set  out  at  once  without  asking  for  reward,  wages  or 
even  provision  for  his  journey,  and  thus  earned  the  title  of  an-mulla. 

The  Nai  boasts  many  titles,  honorific  and  the  reverse.  Among 
Hindus  he  is  styled  Thfikur  or  oven  Raja,  his  wife  being  called  R^ni,  and 
the  two  latter  titles  are  especially  used  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Thus 
in  Kapurthald  on  a patron’s  death,  the  women  mourners  address  the 
family  N4i  as  Rdj4  and  his  Avife  as  Rfini,  and  lament  bitterly.  So  too 
at  betrothals  and  weddings  the  Niti  exercises  authority  and  is  entitled  to 
a seat  in  the  presence  of  the  brotherhood. 

* Qaim  Khan  Nahar  resided  at  Km.  He  quarrelled  with  his  kinsman,  IsUm  Khan, 
governor  of  Bhagsar  and  allowed  the  Mazaris  to  settle  in  his  countr}'^  in  return  for  an  alliance 
with  them  against  Islam  Khan.  According  to  Hetu  R^iin  the  Nahars  still  hold  B^gsar  ; 
Trans,  of  the  Bilochinama,  p 83. 
f The  founder  of  Rijanpur. 
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Ndi  synonyma. 

Another  title  is  Klias  in  Ndbha  or  in  the  Bdgar  Khwds,  which  has 
much  the  same  meaning:  as  Ldgi.  The  latter  term,  which  means 
‘ recipient  of  dues/  is  applied  especially  to  the  Ndis  as  they  are  the 
chief  recipients  of  lags  at  all  social  ceremonies.  Another  similar  terra 
is  neogi,  from  neg,  a rite,  in  Hissdr.  Khwds  is  also  the  professional 
title  of  the  Ndi  in  the  Derajdt. 

Seeing  that  the  strict  Sikhs  do  not  cut  the  hair  or  beard,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  they  possess  no  barbers,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Sikhs  retain  their  barber  dependents,  who  are  styled  Nahernd, 
lit.  an  instrument  for  cutting  the  nails.* 

# 

In  Shdhpnr  the  Hindu  Nais  are  locally  termed  Jdjak,  from  the  Sans- 
rit  ydehak,  ^beggar/  and  comprise  three  gots  (i)  Manchadda, 
k Brahmi  ( Baahist  groira),  (iii)  Dhdin  (Bhardwdj  g^oira),  which  inter- 
marry with  one  another  and  with  the  Mithrd  and  Sidh-bel  gots  in 
Peshdwar. 

In  Kohdt  the  same  caste  performs  the  functions  of  the  barber  and 
those  of  the  Dum  or  drummer  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  known  as  the 
Dam,  and  its  members  are  also  cooks  at  weddings,  messengers,  circura- 
cisors,  etc.  Every  Fathdn  village  has  its  Dam,  but  as  the  proverb  says 
Rego  chile  nishta,  Damokile  nishta,  ^grains  of  sand  do  not  make  a pillar 
or  Dams  a village.’  Dancing  boys,  gadidun  or  lakhti,  are  also  drawn 
from  this  class  to  perform  at  Pathan  weddings.  Dams  intermarry  and 
also  marry  with  Pathans,  apparently  on  equal  terms.  They  are  not  a 
servile  class,  but  hold  their  own,  receiving  grain  at  each  harvest  as  well 
as  special  fees  at  births,  circumcisions,  and  weddings.  Some  of  them 
are  skilfull  chefs,  employed  by  wealthy  families  and  those  of  Togh  in 
Hangu  tahsil  are  described  as  affluent.  The  Dam  in  this  District  show 
some  regard  for  the  olive  tree,  but  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  for  dojnestic 
purposes.  Otherwise  they  are  as  good  Muhammadans  as  the  Pathd,ns. 

In  Bannu  the  Nd,i  is  said  to  be  called  Pum,  which  probably  means 
that  the  Dum  is  also  a barber. 

The  Ndi  is  also  called  Usta,  or  ‘ barber,’  at  any  rate  iu  Jind.t 

Among  Muhammadans  the  barber  is  termed  Hajjam,  lit.  ‘ one  who 
sacrifices.’  Honorihcally  he  is  styled  Khalifa. 

Territorial  groups. — The  Ndis  have  few  territorial  groups.  In  Hissdr 
are  two— the  Desi  and  Marwdri,  which  intermarry,  though  very  rarely. 
The  former  keep  the  viadhpurakhX  rite  at  weddings:  the  latter  do  not. 


* The  tanjdhi  Dicty.  gives  nahernd  singh  as  ‘ a Sikh  barber .’ 

t Madh  -varakh  or  -harg  : when  Ram  Chandra  married  Sita,  he  wanted  a Nai  to  carry  the 
madhdbarg,  or  cup  containing  honey  and  milk  offered  to  the  bridegroom,  on  his  arrival 
at  his  father-in-law’s  gate,  in  front  of  the  bnde^  So  he  made  a Na( 
which  had  been  washed  off  his  body  and  thus  the  Nai  was  called  Gola 
Hindu  Niiis  are  divided  into  four  Banbhern,  Sinbastu,  Gqla  and  Ban.  All  four 
practise  feareir,,.  The  Banbheru  alone  are  found  m 

Lmela,  Keli,  Sihpal  and  Gokar.  They  avoid  four  gots  in  marriage.  They  have  panchayats 

and  their  chnuntra  is  at  Bilaspur  in  Ambala.  , ^ fncrAftiAr  until 

In  T.  Paonta  there  are  two  khdps,  Bmbheru  and  crola,  who  ®™®\®  offend  so  ha 

60  years  ago,  and  they  still  eat  and  drink  together.  Ram  .Ct^^ncra  wanted  a Nai  an^ 
made  one  out  of  kisha  grass  when  he  was  banwds  (living  in  exile  m the  forest)  whence  the 
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The  Ndi  organisation. 

Caste  orpawisaiion.— Socially  tlie  Ndfshavea  complex  and  interesting 
system  of  social  groups,  which  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  Province,  and 
the  clue  to  their  intricacies  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  social  organisation 
of  their  dominant  patron  caste  in  the  locality. 


The  Hindu  Ndis. 

Thus  in  the  south-eastern  Districts  of  the  Punjab  the  Nais  are 
divided  into  two  main  khdps,  which  are  sub-castes,  the  Bhanbheru  and 
the  Gola.  In  this  part  the  Nais’  organisation  reflects  that  of  the  Brah- 
mans. Elsewhere  they  follow  those  of  the  Khatris. 

Advancing  towards  the  north  and  west  the  Gola  sub-caste  gradually 
disappears,  but  it  is  known  to  exist  in  Jind,  where  the  groups  are  three 
in  number : — 


I. — Bhanbheru  TcMp  ■) 

II.  — Gola* * * * §  hhdp  > forming  Dh^i,  t.e.,  khdps. 

III,  — B4rl,t  a half  khdp  ) 


The  Bhanbheru  khdp  is  again  divided  into  5 hypergamous  groups 


1.  Dh4f  (2D 

2.  Chhilt  (6) 

3.  B4rhi  (?  12). 

4.  Bunjihi  (.62). 


Ath,  or  group  of  8 gota. 


To  the  above  groups,  I to  III,  the  Lahore  account  adds  a fourth  half 
khdp,  viz, : — 

IV. — The  Sribds,§  which  is  said  to  comprise  the  Purbia  N^fs. 

In  Mdler  Kotla,  however,  the  Srib^s  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bunjahi,  who  are  not  found  in  that  State. 

These  groups  in  Lahore  comprise  the  following  gots ; — 

r (i)  Kapurll 

1.  Dhdis  ...  ..  < («)  Jasdhol  ...>  Three  in  all. 

( (in)  Narman^  ...  ) 


name  Banbheru.  When  he  married  Si'ta  ho  made  a ndi  as  already  described — whence 
the  term  Gola.  The  Gola  and  Banbheru  groups  are  endogamous. 

Pandhfr  is  a Banbheru  pot  It  was  a Rajput  pot  and  a Pandhfr  married  a Chauhin  girl 
who  had  a mare  as  her  dowry  and  the  Pandhfr,  in  jest,  named  the  mare  Chauhani.  Her 
brother  heard  of  it  and  the  bride  in  her  shame  threatened  to  destroy  herself.  The  Chauhins 
attacked  the  Pandhfrs.  A N4in  saved  a Pandhir  boy  from  the  massacre,  saying  he  was  a 
N4i,  and  brought  him  up.  He  founded  the  Pandhir  got  of  the  Nais,  The  chaudhri,  who 
is  also  called  chauntrd,  has  power  to  fine  or  outcaste,  and  his  house  is  distinguished  by  a 
c/iau7)tra  in  which  the  puwclidyats  are  held.  He  has  two  c/iolcZdrs  who  at  every  wedding  or 
funeral  get  a rupoe  as  their  due.  At  weddings  they  also  get  clothes  from  the  boy’s 
parents.  The  Chaudhri  also  gets  a rupee  at  each  wedding  and  the  fines  (chaUi)  are  deposited 
with  him,  and  spent  on  the  general  purposes  of  the  brotherhood.  He  is  like  a rdjd  and  on 
his  death  one  of  his  sons  succeeds  him.  His  office  is  hereditary  and  can  only  be  transferred 
to  another  family  under  special  circumstances.  The  Nais  are  worshippers  of  Sain  Bhagat 
whose  name  they  utter  when  using  a razor. 

* Found  only  in  Dildrf.  i.e.,  in  the  extreme  south-east. 

I The  B4ri  are  very  rare. 

I III  PatiAIa  there  is  no  Chhaf  or  ‘group  of  six  (pots)'  but  one  of  four,  called  Char. 

§ Possibly  the  same  as  the  Siribastu  in  Sirmur. 

j|  The  Kapur  claim  to  bo  Khatris. 

^ The  Narman  were  by  origin  Deot  Rajputs, 
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•Six  in  all. 


f (0  Jasso 
I («)  Majjhu* * * § 

chur \ (") 

(v)  Lakkhi§ 

(vi)  Pisill 
(t)  Sarota 

(it)  Siddhu^f 
(tit)  Rihan** 

(iu)  Bhutta 
(v)  Lakkhanpil+f 

3 Birhi  ^ Salopilft 

• ^ ivii)  Sandharift 

(vtii)  Bis 
(i®)  Goyal 
(®)  Pagarhat 
(®i)  K41e 
. (®ii)  Chi.waliJt 
4.  The  Bunjahi  gots  are  very  numerous. 

In  Lahore  the  Golas  re-appear  and,  moreover,  are  now  found  with 
an  organisation  similar  to  that  among  the  Banbherus. 


'Twelve in  all. 


Hypergamous  group. 

1.  Dhii  

V 

2.  Chhai 


C (i 

>..]  (it 

(.  (iii' 


...( 


Oots. 

(i)  Thuthi  Chapni 

(ii)  Menhdhe 

(iii)  Gandhi 

(i)  Salaf 

(ii)  Joia 

(iii)  Lakkhi 
(tv)  Kalle 

(v)  Diin 
(I’i)  Panni 


^ Together  forming  an  Ath,  or 
' group  of  8 gots. 


* Majjhd  is  a corruption  of  Machhre  and  claims  Sindhu  Jat  descent, 

t Kaiikariin  is  a corruption  of  Kakkar  and  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Bhatti. 

X Chandal  say  their  reed  name  was  Dal  and  that  they  are  Bhatti  Rajputs.  Jandi  sprang 
from  the  Chhina  Jats. 

§ Lakhi  are  Bhatti 

II  Pisi  also  claim  Bhatti  origin. 

^ Sarai  sprang  from  ihe  Goriya  Jats  and  the  Sidhu  were  also  originally  Jats  of  the 
Sidhu  tribe. 

**  The  Rihin  are  said  to  be  neither  Hindu  nor  Musalman  and  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Punjab. 

tf  The  Bhatti  Niis  are  of  course  Bhatti  by  origin  as  are  the  Lakhanpal,  Salopil,  8angra 
and  Sanohara. 

tt  In  Amritsar  the  Biris  are  described  as  those  who  only  marry  into  12  sections.  The 
group  is  also  called  Chdwali,  from  its  ancestor  Chawal  who  was  thus  descended — 

Mah4  Dev, 

Ishar. 

Dasand. 

I 

Harditta. 

Bhuilar. 

I 

Anb. 

Dehat. 

Chdwal. 

Some  people  say  that  there  is  no  such  khdp  as  Gola.  It  is  really  Gohlan  as  shown  below  — 

Mahadar. 

I 

Lor, 

I 

Sikhon. 

Silach. 

Qohian. 
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3. 


4. 


B4rlii 


(t)  Sanpone. 
(it)  Khauli. 
(iit)  LakhM. 

(iv)  Kanakwal. 
(v)  N4gi. 

(vi)  Kapur. 

(vii)  Ghamyare. 


(util)  Pawni. 

(ix)  Kukkaf. 

(x)  Lakkhanpdl. 
(ajt)  Chandel. 

L (xii)  Bhangu. 

Bunjahi,  which  comprises  numerous  gots. 


In  Lahore  the  Bdris  also  are  said  to  have  a precisely  similar  organisa- 
tion, but  they  are  very  few  in  numbers  and  no  yots  are  specified. 


The  Banbheru  in  Hiss^r  almost  always  avoid  four  gots  in  marriage, 
but  ID  Gurgdon  the  number  avoided  depends  on  local  custom. 


The  Banbheru  in  Hiss^r  permit  widow  remarriage,  but  do  not 
allow  an  elder  brother  to  marry  his  younger  brother’s  widow.  In 
Maler  Kotla  all  Hindu  Ndis,  except  the  Golds,  abominate  karewa ; 
the  Golds  comprising  those  who,  having  married  women  of  other  castes 
or  been  guilty  of  karewa,  have  lost  status.  In  Patidla  the  Banbherus 
do  not  permit  karewa,  but  the  Kacha  Bunjdhis  practise  it,  and  this 
also  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Ndbha. 


In  Gurddspur  the  local  group  of  the  Nais  is  called  Dogra,  and  com- 
prises the  following  gots  which  have,  as  in  Kdngra,  preserved  their 
gotras : — 

Oot.  Ootra. 


Bhuta 

Budhin 

Gaur 

Guj4ru 

Kanian 

Kekri 

Khatolar 

Kholti 

Madbw^n 

Mutlaoni* 

Kihan 

Sardhul 

Sarw^ni 

Sombhrat 


...  Bhardwaji  of 'Rajput  origin. 

...  Uttar. 

...  Kundal,  in  Kangja. 

...  K4sliab,  in  „ 

•••  II  II 

...  ,,  in  Gurddspur. 

...  „ in  Kingfa, 

•••  II  II 

•••  II  If 

. . . Bhardwaj  i,  Gurdaspur , Kingra. 

• • • 

...  Kangfa. 

...  Kashab,  Kiogra. 

...  Uttar,  Gurdaspur. 


The  Muhammadan  Nais. 

The  Muhammadan  Ndis  in  Hissar  have  four  sections,  which  are, 
however,  not  exogamous.  These  are  the  Bhallam,  Chauhdn  and 
Kharal.  In  Gurgdon  they  form  two  classes  (i)  the  Shaikh  or 
Turkman  who  came  into  India  with  the  Muhammadan  invaders,  and 
(m)  the  Hindu  Ndis  who  were  converted  to  Isldm.  The  latter  com- 
prise Bhattis,  Chauhans,  Nirbdns,  Tanurs,  and  Ghorias — the  latter 
dating  their  conversion  back  to  Muhammad  of  Ghor’s  time. 


* Muthra,  a famous  Rajput,  it  is  said,  married  a woman  of  a different  caste  and  became  a 
barber.  He  foimded  this  got. 

t Sombhra  is  a Rajput  tribe  and  one  of  its  members  married  beneath  him*  turned  barber 
and  so  founded  this  got  of  the  mis.  * 


The  Muhammadan  Ndis, 
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Most  of  the  Muhammadan  Nais  in  M41er  Ko^la  affect  various  saints 
such  as  Hazrat  Bandagi  of  Sirhind,  Sharf  Alain  in  Mdler  Ko^la,  Bhikho 
Shdh  of  Jagriion,  and  Ghuldm  Rasul  at  Baina  in  Ludhidua. 

Regarding  Hazrat  Bandagi  of  Sirhind  it  is  said  that  once  a pilgrim 
visited  him  frum  afar,  but  the  saint  knew  that  the  man  had  come  to 
test  him  and  so  he  bade  his  disciples  have  a dish  of  faldo  in  readi- 
ness as  the  pilgrim  would  demand  jpaldo  to  eat  and  a sight  of  God. 
When  the  stranger  arrived  he  said  : faldo  khildn,  Khndd  mildu,  i.e., 
“ Give  me  to  eat  paldo  and  show  me  God.”  After  he  had  eaten  of 
the  pa/do  the  saint  bade  him  close  his  eyes,  and  on  re-opening  them 
he  found  himself  in  an  ecstasy. 

Pfr  Ghulam  Rasul  lived  at  Baina,  and  his  brother  at  Baini  close  by. 
In  Kdja  Bhagwdn  Singh’s  time  the  brothers  quarrelled  about  some 
land  and  the  case  was  adjudicated  on  by  the  Raja.  Neither  party 
being  satisfied,  it  was  decided  that  the  laud  itself  should  proclaim  its 
owner,  and  it  declared  audibly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rdja  and  all 
his  folk,  that  the  pir  was  its  master. 

The  Muhammadan  Nais  place  great  faith  in  the  traditions  and 
commandments  preserved  in  the  Kisbatndma,  a kind  of  barbers’  manual. 
In  this  it  is  related  that  God  first  ordered  Gabriel  to  shave  Adam, 
whose  hirsute  appearance  displeased  Eve  after  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
with  a flint.  Thus  Adam  learned  to  shave,  and  handed  down  the  art  to 
Sulaimdn  Pdras,  through  Ali  and  his  predecessors.  The  behests  of 
this  SulaimAn  are  binding  on  the  NMs  and  comprise  such  instructions 
as  these  : — If  the  barber  sit  facing  southw'ard  to  shave  a patron  he 
should  recite  a certain  verse,  but  if  he  face  north  another  is  prescribed 
on  taking  up  the  razor,  and  before  using  it ; and  when  using  it  or  its 
hone;  when  using  the  scissors  or  nnhernd  ; before  extracting  a tooth,  or 
after  shaving  a man;  and  when  he  wraps  up  his  implements,  a Nil 
must  recite  various  texts.  A novice,  t'>o,  must  shave  five  persons 
gratis  in  God’s  name  before  he  is  authorised  to  keep  a kishat  (as  a case 
of  sliaving  implements  is  termed,  though  kishat  simply  means  * earning’ 
in  Arabic). 

In  Mdler  Ko^la  the  Muhammadan  gots  are  : — 

Banbherd.  J Chandel.  I Khallar.* 

BhatU.  I Goria.  I 


The  Banbheru,  which  here  claims  descent  from  a foundling,  aban- 
doned under  a ban  or  oak,t  and  adopted  by  a NM,  has  a saint  of  its 
own  Shaikhd,  Ddd  (probably  Alldh  Ddd)  whose  shrine  is  at  Budinpur 
in  the  Ndbha  State.  At  weddings  Ndis  offer  Re.  1-4  with  some  churl 

to  this  shrine. 

In  Patidla  the  Banbheru  NMs  converted  to  Isldm  have  retained 
their  original  raste  system.  They  include  the  Turkmtas  or  I nrks 
the  Gorias  (by  origin  Raj  cuts),  the  Bhatti,  GorAya.  . and  Bilrah 
HajjAins,  all  claiming  R&jput  descent,  and  the  Unsainis,  who  we  e 

Brahmans. 

In  Bdwal  the  Muhammadan  Ndis  have  gofs,  but  no  group^^ 

* Khallar,  a bag  made  of  skin,  used  by  Bhariis  as  a wallet  in  which  to  place  ofIeri«gs  of 
food. 

f As  to  other  etymologies  of  Banbheru  see  infra. 
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Group  origins. 


In  N^bha  tbe  Muhammadan  Ndis  of  Phul  and  Amloh* * * §  have  three 
groups,  Banbheru,  Ghaghrel,  whose  women  dress  differently,  and 
Turkman,  Thus  the  Banbheru  women  wear  trousers  and  the 
Ghaghrel  the  ghagra  or  skirb.  The  latter  come  from  Bhatinda,t  and 
the  Turkman  frum  Amritsar.  Each  group  is  said  to  be  endogamous 
and  the  two  first-named  to  have  the  following  sections  : — 


Bhanbheru. 
Arkl4  (from 
Brahmans). 
Ghaghrel. 
Bhangn. 


Birsut 


Goria. 

Hfra. 

Kale  (from  Hussaini  Brahmans). 
Khokhar. 

Piste. 


Rora. 

Chit. 

Nati. 

Paeli. 


» 

In  Lahore  the  Banbheru  include  four  so-called  gots  : Bhanbi,  Goria, 
Panni  and  Khokhar.  The  Ghaghrel  and  Turkman  are  also  found. 


The  Paiiithe  got  claim  R^ijput  origin  and  changed  its  (caste?) 
rel'gion  during  a siege  of  Bhataida.  These  gots  are  only  proclaimed 
when  the  MfiAsis  are  paid  their  fees  at  weddings. 

The  Muhammadan  Ndis  in  Siillkot  are  either  Kashmiri  (witli  only 
one  got,  Thukar)  or  Panjdbi.  Tlie  former  are  clients  of  the  Kashmiri 
immigrants  from  Jammu  teiritory. 


The  Muhammadan  N^is  in  Shdhpur  profess  to  have  four  groups, 
the  Arubi,  who-e  avocation  is  surjyery  {jarrnhi  or  blood- lotting),  the 
Bhutta,  who  are  barbers,  the  Manhd-s  and  the  Bibra  whose  special 
callings  are  not  stated. 

The  Suin,J  a class  of  Muhammadan  N4is  found  in  Multan,  state  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  an  et  onym  who  belonged  to  Sap^l  and  who 
was  yiven  scis-or.s  by  Bdb^  Parid  to  shave  his  raoiisiaches.  'i  he  Suin 
and  Chau  an  afiect  Pit-  Ghaus  Rahd-ul-Haqq  ot  Mubdn.  The  Kolis 
wor.ship  Bir  Jiwana  who  lived  in  .lhano-.  The  Najtlri  Say  \ ads  of 
Bahdwalpur  are  Pirs  of  tne  Jois.  The  Rolls  and  Jois  ( ? Jobuj  appear 
to  be  confined  to  Multan. 

Jalal  Umrdni  is  worshipped,  or  at  any  late  reverenced,  by  Muhammadan 
Nfi.is  in  Dera  Ismail.  His  name  suggests  s >nie  connection  witn  tlie 
long-lived  saint — he  lived  for  275  years — whose  shrine  is  at  Mosul. 
The  Muhammadans  of  Persia  are  said  to  have  been  the  6rst  to  shave — 
and  they,  it  is  said,  shaved  the  saint  in  question. 

The  Banbheru  and  Gola  groups. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Banbherus  and 
Golas.  The  Galas  in  Hissdr  trace  their  origin  to  Ajmer,  the  Banbherus§ 
to  Bhatner,  Jaisalmir  and  S/imbhar.  In  Gurg^on  it  is  said  that  a 

* The  Muhammadan  N6fs  of  Phul  and  Amloh  have  a special  custom  of  effecting  betrothal : 

the  girl’s  father  places  four  copper  coins  in  the  boy’s  hand,  and  this  act  makes  the  contract 
binding. 

f “ Ghaghrel  is  not  a got  but  it  is  Gakhar.  They  connect  their  line  with  the  J^ts  of  the 
Kahlon  got.  Turkman  is  not  a got,"  says  a note  from  Amritsar. 

X The  Sui  or  Soi  is  a tailor,  e g.,  in  Chamba. 

§ Folk-etymology  has  been  very  busy  with  Banbheru.  It  is  not  agreed  as  to  its  meaning 
One  theory  is  that  at  Krishna’s  marriage  a man  was  required  to  plait  hair,  so  a wanderer  in 
the  forests  was  engagf'd  for  the  work  and  as  he  was  called  Hanpheru  so  were  his  descend- 
ants. Another  is  that  there  was  no  barber  at  the  marriage  of  Bhagwnnji’s  daughter  and  as 
his  presence  was  indispensable  to  its  celebration,  Bhagwan  producea  a human  being  from 
a wan  tree.  The  man  was  called  Wan  Bham  or  ‘ born  of  the  wan,' 
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Banbheru  Jd-t  married  a slave  girl  by  karewa,  and  beiug  excommuni- 
cated took  to  barber’s  work  as  his  trade. 

That  the  Gola  Nais  look  to  the  south-east  as  their  original  seat  is 
conhrmed  by  the  fact  that  they  cause  the  first  tonsure  of  their  children 
to  be  performed  at  Dhimhi  in  the  Alwar  State. 

The  word  gola  is  derived  usually  from  gola,  slave,  or  gola,  a ball, 
and  the  legends  which  describe  the  origin  of  the  Gola  sub-caste  are 
based  on  these  two  meanings.  They  were  slaves  of  the  Khatris,  says 
the  Gurgaon  account ; but  usually  they  claim  a loftier  origin.  In 
Hoshidrpur  tho  story  is  that  Sri  Krishn  Chandra’s  parents  needed  a 
barber  to  perform  his  tonsure,  but  could  not  find  one,  so  the  child, 
seeing  their  dilemma,  made  a ball  of  his  own  flesh  and  gave  it  life  as 
the  first  of  the  Gola  Ndis.  In  Amritsar  legend  has  it  that  at  Sri 
Krishna’s  wedding  Ids  barber  of  the  Banbheru  hhap  had  been  sent  on 
some  business  to  Kajli  Ban  and  could  not  get  back  in  time.  The 
Brahman  then  said  that  the  marriage  rites  could  not  be  performed 
without  a barber’s  presence  so  Krishna  rubbed  his  hands  on  his  body 
and  made  a doll  of  the  dirt  upon  it.  Into  this  doll  he  put  life  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Melu  or  Gola. 

Although  the  Gola  and  Banbheru  sub-castes  in  Hissdr  cannot 
intermarry,*  they  may  smoke  together.  But  in  Sirraur  they  cannot 
BOW  do  so,  though  until  50  years  ago  they  could  smoke  together,  and 
may  still  eat  and  drink  together. 

In  Nd.bha  the  Gola  Ndfs  eschew  the  use  of  clothes  dyed  with 
kasumbha. 


Caste  administration. 

South  of  the  Sutlej  the  Ndis  appear  to  have  a well-established  sys- 
tem of  caste  government.  Disputes  are  never  taken  into  court,  but  are 
decided  by  panchoyats  under  chaudhris.  Thus  in  Gurgdon  the  Nais  of 
each  group  are  said  to  have  a chaudhri  of  their  own  in  each  pargana, 
and  the  chief  of  these  chaudhris  who  is  called  king,  lives  at  Delhi. 
Reference  is  made  to  him  if  the  local  chaudhris  are  unable  to  decide  a 
dispute  or  not  in  accord  among  themselves.  Heavy  expense  is  involved 
in  calling  him  in  to  decide  a case  and  he  is  reluctant  to  attend  meot- 
i no’s  for  trivial  causes.  There  are  chaud/irw  at  Pal wal,  Hodal,  Sohna, 
Firozpur,  Pangwan,  Sakras,  Nuh  and  Rewdri.  They  get  fees  at  marri- 
ages and  frum  litigants.  At  a panchdyat,  which  is  attended  by  all  the 
leading  N6fs  of  a pargana,  the  chaudhri  is  seated  above  everybody 
else  and  after  the  matter  in  hand  has  been  investigated  his  decision  has 
to  be  accepted.  Similarly  the  'king’  presides  over  a meeting  of 
chaudhris. 

North  of  Delhi  the  organization  is  even  more  elaborate.  Under 
the  ‘ king  ’ at  Delhi  are  groups  of  chaudhris  each  controlling  a chnuntra 
which  comprises  several  tappas.  Thus  Pdnipat  and  Sonepat  are  chaun^ 


* In  Gurgaon  it  is  said  that  these  two  khdps  used  to  intermarry  till  quite  recently,  but 
a Gola  abducted  a Banbheru’s  wife  and  thus  started  a feud  between  them. 
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tras  witli  12  tappas  and  360  villages  in  each.  KaUyat  has  9 tappas 
with  860  villages,  and  so  on.* 

The  chaudhri  has  a chobddr  or  deputy  in  each  village.  T^he  head  of 
each  chauntra  looks  after  the  Ndis  of  the  villages  and  tappas  attached 
to  it  to  see  if  they  are  obeying  the  behests  of  religion.  If  he  finds 
anybody  violating  these  laws  he  informs  all  the  chaudhris  of  the 
chauntra.  If  the  accused  person  has  any  objection  to  their  decision  he 
can  call  upon  them  to  reconsider  the  case,  but  if  he  does  so  he  has  to 
bear  all  the  cost  of  their  food,  etc,,  himself.  Chaudhris  invited  to  a 
hdj  get  Rs.  2,  but  at  a marriage  they  get  Re.  1 only.  The  Karndl  ac- 
count is  that  every  district  was  divided  into  tahsils  (sic)  in  the  times 
of  the  ancient  kings.  Each  tahsil  was  again  divided  into  tappas  which 
were  called  parganas,  and  each  tappa  included  10  or  12  villages  called 
thappis.  Every  thappi  was  under  a tappaddr  who  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chaudhri  of  tahsil.  The  chaudhris  used  to  decide  cases  in 
consultation  with  the  tappaddrs.  Their  decisions  are  not  now  treated 
with  much  respect,  but  cases  which  cannot  be  instituted  in  the  regular 
courts  are  still  adjudicated  upon  by  them.  In  times  past  there  was 
great  unity  among  the  Nais.  No  dispute  was  ever  taken  to  the  courts 
for  decision,  but  all  were  decided  by  the  caste.  Its  unity  has  been 
much  impaired  of  recent  years. 

Relations  with  other  castes. 

The  Ndis  do  not  serve  the  low  castes,  such  as  the  Chuhrds  and 
Chamdrs. 

The  Ndis  also  rejoin  in  Sdnsis  of  thtir  own  and  these  client  genea- 
logists profess  to  divide  themselves  into  the  same  khdps  as  their  barber 
patrons. 

In  Gurgdon  the  Barfs,  who  are  not  found  in  the  District,  are  said  to 
be  the  barbers  of  the  Ndfs.  They  are  found  in  Bharatpur  in  the 
United  Provinces,  where  they  fulfil  all  the  Njlf’s  functions  at  Ndi  wed- 
dings, receiving  dues  from  them.  The  Banbheru  will  not  eat  at  their 
hands. 

lu  one  of  the  tahsils  of  Gurgaon  the  Boris’  functions  are  perform- 
ed by  the  Balahar,  or  by  a tribe  even  lower  than  the  Balahar,  called  the 
Bargi.  Like  the  Bilrfs  these  two  castes  make  pattals.  The  Balahars, 
like  the  Baris,  are  said  to  have  their  own  chaudhris. 


* As  these  tappas  and  chauntras  are 
here : — 


Name  of  Chauntra, 


Rohtak  

Maham  

Gohana  

Jaif  

Khiwan 

H4nsi  

IIiss4r  

Tosham 

Bafidon  

These  are  all  Banbheru  chauntras. 


probably  very  ancient  the  rest  of  them  are  given 


Number  of  Villages  and  Tappas 
attached. 

84  9 

24  5 

52  6 

72  6 

8 1 

84  9 

150  7 

112  7 

12  1 

The  Golas  have  a chauntra  of  50  villages  in  D£dri. 


Nat  cults. 
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The  Balahar  gots  are  ; — 


Bawalna. 

Dabla. 

Goudla. 


Indauria. 

Khariri, 

Kharkte. 


The  Bargis  make  do7ia  and  card  cotton. 


Kakarni, 
Mahur. 
Nadania, 
Pharband,  etc. 


Hospitality  to  any  stranger  is  incumbent  on  the  N^is. 


The  cult  of  Sain  Bhagat. 

The  cults  of  the  N^is  are  in  essentials  much  like  those  of  the  other 
artisan  castes.  In  Hissdr  the  Hindu  Ndis  both  o*i  the  Banbheru  and 
Gola  sub-castes  worship  Sdin  Bhagat,  who  has  a great  temple  at 
Bhawdni.  Originally  a Banbheru,  Sdin  used  to  wait  daily  on  the  ruler 
of  the  state,*  but  one  day  he  was  busy  in  entertainingr /hjir,*?  and  could 
not  go  to  the  palace,  so  Bhagwan  assumed  his  formt  and  attended  to  the 
king,  whose  leprosy  was  cured  by  his  touch.  Since  then  Sdin  has 
been  the  bhagat  or  saiiit  of  the  barbers.  One  of  the  fagirs,  his  guests, 
further  bade  him  ask  for  anything  he  desired,  so  Sdiii  begged  t^hat  a 
refectory  might  be  opened  among  his  caste- fellows  iu  his  name,  whence 
the  proverb  : Sain  bhagat  ki  hari,  Bhuki  rahe  na  aghdri. 

Another  temple  of  Sdin  Bhagat  is  said  to  exist  at  Lahore.  It 
contains  his  tomb  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  in  Jeth. 

Sdin  also  has  a dera  at  Partdbpura  in  the  Phillaur  tahsil  of  Jullundur,t 
where  the  Diwdli  is  the  day  specially  set  apart  to  him.  Once,  it  is 
said,  boys  in  play  put  soma  bricks  in  a field  and  asked  what  they 
were.  ‘ It  is  the  dei'a/  came  the  reply,  and  in  answer  to  their  question 
‘ whose  dera  ? ’ came  the  response,  ‘ Bdbd  Sdin  BhagaPs.’  The  villagers 
removed  the  bricks,  but  the  Bhagat  constrained  the  offenders  to 
construct  his  dera  on  the  very  spot  where  the  boys  had  placed  the 


* Of  Bandbugavb  near  Benares,  according  to  the  Jind  account,  which  adds  that  Sain  was 
a devotee  of  Vishnu. 

t As  the  verse  says  :—Sdin  Bhagat  le  aanse  mete,  dp  hhaye  Ear  h'dl,  ‘ Har  became  himself 
aNai  to  allay  S4in  Bhagat’s  anxieties.’ 

t And  at  Partabgarh  in  Ludhiana,  according  to  the  Nabha  account,  which  says  that  once 
a number  of  boys  of  different  castes  were  playing  with  flags  which  bore  their  ancestral 
deities’  emblems,  one  that  of  the  goddess,  another  that  of  the  Guru,  while  the  Kill  boy’s 
flag  bore  the  image  of  Sain  Bhagat.  In  the  evening  all  the  boys  went  to  their  homes,  but 
the  Naf  boy  found  himself  rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  had  to  spend  the  whole  night.  Next 
morning  the  villagers  assembled  and  the  lad  declaring  he  was  S4in  Bhagat’s  incarnation 
bade  them  build  him  a shrine  on  the  spot.  From  his  descendants  its  pujdris  are  chosen  to 
this  day.  They  only  marry  among  themselves  (?).  Another  account  places  Partabpur 
near  Nur  Mahal  in  Jullundur  and  says  that  a grand  fair  is  held  there  on  the  Bhai  Diij  day. 
The  pujdris  of  this  temple  are  barbers.  It  contains  an  image  of  Sain  Bhagat  as  well  as  a 
Granth  (the  religious  book  of  the  Sikhs).  Sain  Bhagat  is  worshipped  both  by  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans  Many  tales  are  told  of  this  shrine.  Once  some  boys  were  playing  in  a 
field  and  placed  some  bricks  in  it.  Their  playmates  asked  who  they  were  and  we.re 
told  “ the  dera  of  Sain  Bhagat.’  Some  villagers  removed  the  bricks,  but  the  saintly  Baba 
came  upon  them  and  forced  them  to  erect  his  dera  on  that  verj'  spot.  He  is  specially 
worshipped  on  the  DiwaU.  Food  is  daily  distributed  at  his  shrine  by  the  mahant, 
who  is  elected  by  the  Nafs,  must  remain  celibate  and  gets  Rs.  10  a month  out  of  the 
income  of  the  dera.  Sometimes  a woman  will  vow  that  if  she  has  sons  w-ho  live  to 
grow  up  she  will  dedicate  one  to  the  dera.  The  first-born  is  usually  offered  and  he  has  the 
first  claim  on  the  Mahantship.  Such  a bey  is  at  present  the  successor  desi^ate  of  the 
mahant.  The  office  is  not  hereditary  and  apparently  it  is  elective,  in  spite  of  the  clmms 
of  a dedicated  boy,  for  no  Gola  can  be  appointed  and  the  candidate  must  be  of  good  temper 
and  character  and  polite  manners. 
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bricks.  The  maliant,  who  must  not  be  a Gola,  is  elected,  and  mus 
remain  celibate.  Women  sometimes  vow  to  dedicate  their  ^ns  to 
the  dera,  and  a boy  so  dedicated  has  the  first  claim  on  the  omce  or 
mahant. 

In  Jind  tw'o  sons  are  ascribed  to  Sdin  Bhagat.  ihese  were  Bhdnfi, 
forebear  of  the  Banbheru,  and  Gokal,  progenitor  of  the  Gola. 


Nai,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Amritsar. 


Naich,  Nech,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural) 
Bah^walpur.  Their  septs  are  : — 

Dandra. 

NAwal. 

TarApa. 

Ladhrani.  ' 


found  in  Sh^hpur,  MuMn  and 


Mallrni. 

Mur^ni. 

BudhAni, 

Hajaai. 


The  Naich  of  Bahdwalpur  were  converted  to  IsUm  by  Sayyid  Jaldl, 
at  the  same  time  as  their  hereditary  foes  tlie  Bohar,  but  as  they  con- 
tinued their  inter-tribal  warfare  the  Sayy id  arranged  that  they  should 
intermarry.  The  Bohars  obeyed,  but  when  it  came  to  their  turn  to 
give  a daughter  to  the  Bohars  they  not  only  refused  to  do  so  but  killed 
their  Bohar  son-in-law. 


Naik,  lit.  a leader,  chief.  A title  assumed  by  leading  men  among  the 
Aheris  or  Heris,  Thoris  and  Banjdras. 

Crooke  states  that  in  the  United  Provinces  the  tribe  is  said  to 
consist  of  cultivators,  traders  and  prostitutes,”  and  also  that  “ Naik 
is  a term  for  some  Banjaras.”  In  Hohtak  they  are  said  to  be  a branch 
of  Hindu  Dhdnaks  who  come  from  Jaipur.  They  are  also  represented, 
though  quite  incorrectly,  as  an  agricultural  ‘ tribe  * of  Rdjputs, 
but  Mr.  P.  J.  Fagan  says  they  may  be  taken  to  be  Aheris  ; that 
they  state  that  they  were  originally  Rdjputs  and  have  the  same 
gots  as  R4jputs  ; and  that  they  generally  act  as  chaiikiddrs  in  villages. 
Those  returned  from  Fei  ozepur  in  1891  were  labourers  on  the  Sirhind 
Canal.  The  Ndiks  cannot  be  said  to  form  anywhere  a separate  caste. 
They  have,  however,  in  Lohdru  a got,  called  Bhagela,  which  is  ap- 
parently not  returned  as  an  Aheri  section  and  regarding  which  tradition 
says  that  Papuji  R/ithor  was  a Rajd,  who  had  two  trusted  Bhagela 
Rajputs  as  his  advisers,  Damdn  and  Chanda  by  name.  They  once  ate 
a buffaloes  flesh  by  accident  and  so  Papuji  outcasted  them.  They  thus 
became  Naiks  and  eat  buffalo’s  flesh.  Other  Ndik  gots  are  Bhatp  and 
Chauhdn.  Ndiks  worship  Damdn  and  Chanda  as  well  as  Papuji  and 
rank  them  above  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  Indeed  some  of 
them  appear  to  regard  Papuji  as  one  of  their  ancestors,  though  he  is 
considered  of  higher  rank  than  Uamdnor  Chanda.  All  three  were  killed 
in  battle.  They  are  worshipped  at  the  Dasahra,  when  mdlida  (porridge) 
is  distributed  among  the  brotherhood.  Days  of  worship  also  fall  in  the 
dark  half  of  a month.  The  Ndiks  have  Brahmans  ‘ from  their  own 
caste,’  and  employ  them  in  religious  rites  j but  sometimes  a son-in-law 
is  called  in  to  perform  them,  as  he  can  be  employed  to  do  the  duties  of 
a Brahman  or  a barber.  In  the  absence  of  a son-in-law  members  of  a 
family  shave  one  another.  They  also  worship  a sword  and  a gun. 

Isdiks  burn  their  dead  and  throw  the  ashes  into  the  Ganges. 
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Their  chief  occupation  is  military  service.  They  are  not  landowners 
though  they  cultivate  land  and  work  as  day  labourers  on  farm.  They 
are  not  artizans,  but  many  are  shikaris,  with  the  gun.  All  their  women 
married  or  not,  do  agricultural  work. 

Nain,  (1)  a tribe  of  Jd^s,  who  are  chiefly  found  in  the  detached  portions 
of  Patiala,  but  have  also  spread  into  Hiss^r  and  Delln.  They  claim 
Tunwar  Rdjput  origin  and  so  came  probably  from  the  south-east. 
They  are  saiil  to  pay  especial  reverence  to  Bairdgis,  and  have  a sati 
at  Kalwan  where  they  dig  earth  in  the  Diwdli.  The  Nain  are  also 
found  in  Multdn  as  a (agricultural)  clan.  (2)  ^,n  Ardin  clan  (agri- 
cultural) found  in  Montgomery. 


Naipal,*  Nepal. — A clan  called  after  Naipdl,  son  of  Bhuni,  of  the  great 
Bhatti  tribe,  who  are  found  on  the  Sutlej  above  Ferozepur.  They 
came  from  Sirsa  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shdh,  and  once  held  the 
river  valley  as  far  down  as  that  town,  but  were  driven  higher  up 
by  the  Doijars,  and  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Gujars.  About 
150  years  ago  the  Naipals  occupied  the  Makhu  ildqa,  then  probably 
a complete  waste.  Tt  isi  said  to  have  been  named  Mecca  by  a faqir, 
one  Muhammad,  who  had  been  there,  but  its  name  was  corrupted  into 
Makhu.  Originally  subjects  of  the  Mui/hal  empire,  the  Naipdls 
became  independent  until  Jassa  Sinyh,  the  Ahluwdlia  chief  of  Kapur- 
thala,  took  f)Ossession  of  their  territory,  established  a thdnn  at  Makhu  and 
created  thr*  ildqa  of  tliat  name.  In  Kapurthala  their  settlement  only 
dates  from  1857.  Mr.  Brandreth  said  of  them:— “They  resemble  very 
much  in  their  habits  the  Dogars  and  Gujars,  and  are  probably  greater 
thieves  than  either.  They  appear  almost  independent  under  the 
Abluwiilia  rulers,  and  to  have  paid  a small  rent  in  kind  only  when 
tho  kdrddr  was  strong  enough  to  compel  them  to  it,  which  was 
not  often  the  case.  They  have  lost  more  of  their  Hindu  origin  than 
either  the  Dogars  or  Gujars,  and  in  their  marriage  connections  they 
follow  the  Muhammadan  law,  near  blood  relations  being  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  marriage  comp«ct.’' 

The  Naipal  in  Ferozepur  take  wives  from  Muhammadan  Jd^s, 
pracHse  kavewa,  and  are  said  to  have  the  instinition  of  the  got  tiundla, 
whereby  a bride  is  admitted  into  the  husband’s  tribe,  a rite  which 
is  very  rare  if  not  uiocjue  among  ^luhammadans.  llieir  tenures 
resembled  those  of  the  Dogars.  Prior  to  Sikh  rule  they  were  mainly 
pastoral,  but  under  that  rule  took  to  cultivation.  Like  tlie  Dogars 
the  land  of  a village  was  seldom  divided,  but  was  held  in  comnion. 
Unlike  the  Dogars  however  few  Naipals  are  without  proprietary  rights 
in  the  lands  ’ they  cultivate,  almost  ^ every  member  of  the  tribe  holding 
land  in  ownership,  and  not  cultivating  it  under  a few  tribal  chiefs  as 
tenants,  like  the  Dogars. t 


Najae,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 
Najari,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


. The  full  name  is  eaid  to  be  “ R4jpnt  Patti 

describes  them  as  ‘ a tribe  of  Jits.’  but  Ihe.v  are  on  the  borderiand  between  Jat  and  Kajpui. 
t Brandreth,  Ferozepur  Sett.  Rep.,  1859,  § 200. 
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Najjdr-^Ndnalc’panthi, 

Najjae,  Pers.  a carpenter,  a translation  of  Tarklidn,  etc. 

Najdmi,  fern,  -an,  an  astrologer.  Panjdhi  Dicty.  p.  794. 

Nakai,  Nakkai,  fern,  -in,  an  inhabitant  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  Lahore 
District,  Singh,  a Sikh  of  that  tract  : Panjabi  Dicty>,  p.  794, 

Sometimes  called,  quite  erroneously,  Nagaria. 

Naloka,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Namda-saz,  a felt-worker  : see  Teli. 

Namdeo-panthi. — A hhagat  of  fame,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Ramdnand,  was  Bdbd,  Naradeo,  the  chhimba  or  cotton-carder.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Marw^r  in  Samvat  1500  (A.D.  1443), 
and  to  have  flourished  in  the  days  of  Sikandar  Lodi  (1488-1512). 
According  to  one  account  he  was  a Mardthi,  and  was  born  at  Pandharpur 
in  the  Deccan.  He  is  said  to  have  been  persecuted  by  the  Musalmdns, 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  repeat  the  words  “ Alldh,  Alldb,”  instead 
of  his  favourite  “ Hd,m,  but  by  a variety  of  astonishing  mira- 

cles he  escaped  from  their  hands.  After  a considerable  amount  of 
travelling  to  and  fro,  he  at  last  settled  in  the  village  of  Ghumdn,  in 
the  Bat41a  tahsil  of  the  Gurd4spur  District,  where  he  died.  A shrine, 
known  as  the  “ Darbdr,”  was  erected  in  his  honour  in  Ghumdn,  and  on 
the  Siinkrant  day  of  every  Md,gh  a crowded  fair  is  held  there  in 
his  honour.*  His  followers  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  a seat. 
They  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  entmely,  Chhimbas  or  Dhobis  by  caste. 
Their  founder  appears  to  have  resisted  stoutly  the  pretensions  of 
Muhammadanism,  and  was  looked  on  as  a follower  of  R4mchandar,  but 
his  Hinduism  was  by  no  means  of  the  ordinary  type.  He  taught 
emphatically  the  unity  of  God  and  the  uselessness  of  ceremonial  ; and 
his  doctrines  would  appear  to  have  approaidied  fairly  closely  to  those  of 
N4nak  and  the  earlier  Sikhs ; and  several  of  his  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  Sikh  Adi-Granth.  At  any  rate  the  followers  of  Bdbd,  Ndmdeo  are 
very  largely  Sikhs  by  religion,  and  they  are  said,  whether  Hindus  or 
Sikhs,  to  hold  the  Granth  in  reverence  and  to  follow  many  Sikh  customs. 
They  have  no  distinctive  worship  of  their  own.  The  Hindu  N4mdeo- 
panthis  are  found  mainly  in  Jullundur,  Gurdd,spur  and  Hiss^r,  and 
thn  Sikhs  mainly  in  Gurd^spur.  The  sainPs  name  is  pronounced, 
and  often  spelt,  Ndmde  ; and  his  followers  call  themselves  Sikh  Namde 
NdiUiabansi,  Bd,bd,  N^m  ke  Sewak,  and  the  like. 

Namdhari,  a synonym  for  Kuku,  said  to  be  used  in  Si^lkot, 

Namtas,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shd,hpur. 

Nanad,  a .Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Nanak-panthi. — The  Sikh  sect  founded  by  Nanak,  a Khatri  of  Tal- 
wandi,  in  Lahore.  ‘ Ndnak,’  wrote  Mr.  Maclagan  in  1892,  was  born 
in  1469  A.  D.  and  died  in  1538  or  1539,  and  of  his  life  and  miracles 
many  wonderful  stories  are  told.  There  is  nothing  in  his  doctrine 

* At  Ghnraan,  the  whole  body  of  Chhimbas  descended  from  Namdeo  call  themselves 
Bawas  and  are  priests  of  the  shrine,  which  is  a fine  domed  building.  Similar  dome  con- 
struclions,  erected  in  honour  of  Nimdeo's  leading  disciples,  exist  at  Dh^riwal  and  Sukho- 
wal,  near  Ghumap. 
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to  distinguish  it  in  any  marked  way  from  that  of  the  other  saints  who 
taught  the  higher  forms  of  Hinduism  in  Northern  India.  The  unity  of 
God,  the  absence  of  any  real  distinction  between  Hindus  and  Musalmflns 
the  uselessness  of  ceremonial,  the  vanity  of  earthly  wishes,  even  the 
equality  of  castes,  are  topics  common  to  Nanak  and  the  Bhagats  ; and 
the  Adi-Granth,  or  sacred  book,  compiled  by  Ndnak,  is  full  of  quotations 
from  elder  or  contemporary  teachers,  who  taught  essentially  the  same 
doctrine  as  Nanak  himself.  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  legends  relating  to  him, 
does  he  appear  to  have  had  any  very  remarkable  following  durino- his 
lifetime.  And  yet  the  perscms  now  returning  themselves  as  his 
special  adherents  very  largely  outnumber  the  followers  of  any  of  the 
Bhagats  or  reformers  of  the  same  period.  The  particular  success  of 
Ndnak's  teaching,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  reforming  preach- 
ers, had  its  foundation  in  a variety  of  circumstances,  of  which  not 
the  least  important  were  the  character  of  his  successors  and  the  nature 
of  the  people  who  listened  to  him.  Most  of  the  other  Bhagats  were 
men  of  the  south-east,  teachers  from  Benares,  R^jputd,na,  or  Delhi. 
Nd,nak  alone  had  his  origin  in  the  Punjab  Proper,  removed  equally  from 
the  centre  of  the  empire  and  of  Hinduism,  and  found  his  following 
among  castes  vvho  possessed  such  sterling  qualities  as  the  Punjabi 
Khatris  and  Jd-ts.  But  if  Nd,nak  had  had  no  successors,  or  successors 
of  no  moment,  his  following  would  doubtless  have  remained  a trifling 
one;  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  nun'ber  of  Ndnak- 
panthis  shown  in  our  tables  would  have  been  so  returned  if  Sikhism  had 
not  a subsequent  political  history. 

The  Nd,nak-panthis  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  were  a sect  much 
as  the  Katiir-panthis  and  the  Dddu-pnnthis  are  sects — a sect  with  cer- 
tain wide  opinions  differing  from  ordinary  H ndu  orthodoxy  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  sects  more  by  the  cliaracter  of  its  Gurus  and  the 
organisation  of  their  adherents  than  by  any  remarkable  differences  of 
doctrine.  The  Ndnak-panthis  of  to-day  are  known  roughly  as  Sikhs 
who  are  not  i^inghs,  followers  of  the  earlier  gurics,  who  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  ceremonial  and  social  observances  inculcated  by 
Guru  Gobind  Singh.  Their  characteristics  are,  therefore,  mainly 
negative  ; they  do  not  forbid  smoking  ; they  do  not  insist  on  long  hair, 
or  t lie  other  four  fcaA:A:a». ; they  are  baptized  with  the  fahul ; they 
do  not  look  on  the  Brahman  as  a superfluity,  and  so  forth.  Tlio  chief 
external  difference  between  the  Ndnak-pantbi  Sikh  and  the  followers 
of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  is  the  disposal  of  the  hair  ; the  former,  like  the 
Hindu,  shaves  all  but  the  scalp-lock  [hodi  or  choti),  and  hence  is  often 
known  as  a Muna  (shaven)  or  Bodiw^la  Sikh,  while  the  Sikh  proper 
wears  long  hair.  They  at  e also  known  as  Sahjdhdri.  The  only  form  of 
baptism  known  among  the  Ndnak-panthis  is  the  ordinary  Hindu  practice 
of  drinking  the  foot-nectar  of  the  Guru*  and  even  this  is  not  very 
common.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  one  point  of  view  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  a Ndnak-panthi  and  an  ordinary  lax  Hindu. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  Sikhs  are  followers  of  Ndnak,  and  hence  in  a 
sense  N^nak-panthis;  and  a very  large  number  of  the  Sikhs  of  the 

*Tliis  is  known  as  the  charan  kd  pahul  or  foot-baptism,  as  opposed  to  the  kande  kd  pa 
or  sword  baptism  of  the  Gobindi  Sikhs. 
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The  Nanak-'pantHs  in  1891. 

Province  have  at  the  present  Census  returned  themselves  as  Nd^nak- 
pantlus  by  sect.  This  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  rhe  men  were 
Sikhs,  who  being  Sikhs  reverenced  Babd  Nd.nak,  and  having  no  other 
definite  sect  returned  themselves  in  the  sect  column  as  followervS  of 
Nd,nnk.  Or  it  may  mean  that  many  Mona  Sikhs — men  who  smoke 
and  cut  their  hair — have,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the 
supervising  agency  before  the  Census,  returned  themselves  as  Sikhs  by 
religion,  but  inodiBed  this  by  giving  their  sect  as  N^nak-pantlii.  The 
extreme  uncertainty  prevalent  in  the  use  of  the  term  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  (row  Sir  James)  Wilson’s  remarks  on  tlie  returns  of  the 
Shdhpur  district.  ‘"Of  the  Hindus,”  he  writes,  ‘"12,539,  or  20  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  Sikhs  9,016,  or  22  per  cent.,  have  returned  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  Niinak-panthi  sect,  i.e.,  as  followers  of 
Bdb^.  Njinak,  the  first  Sikh  Guru,  (With  this  may  he  taken  the  405 
returned  as  Hindu  Sikh.)  There  is  no  clear  distinction  between  these 
two  classes ; nor,  indeed,  is  the  distinction  between  N4nak-panthi 
Hindus  and  orthodox  Hindus  at  all  clenr.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Aroras  and  Khatris  of  this  neighbourhood  are,  as  a rule,  very  lax  in 
their  religious  ceremonies  and  doctrines,  and  have  been  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  liberal  teachings  of  Guru  Nanak  and  his  followers. 
Those  who  are  most  under  the  influence  of  the  Brahmans  and  most 
particular  about  carrying  out  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Furdns 
call  therj)selve3  Vaishnav  Hindus.  Those  who  have  been  most  influenc- 
ed by  the  teaching  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  of  their  sacred  book,  the 
Granth,  and  especially  those  who  have  adopted  the  Sikh  religion  as 
taught  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  call  themselves  N4nak-panthis,  or  pure 
Sikhs.  But  these  latter  are  few  in  number.  There  are  few  men  who 
maintain  all  the  outward  forms  and  rules  of  conduct  of  the  recognized 
Sikh  religion  (Census  Report,  1881,  §§  264,  265)  and  who  can  be  con- 
sidered true  Sikhs  of  that  type.  But  many  keep  the  hair  unshorn, 
abstain  from  tobacco,  do  not  worship  idols  or  revere  Brahmans  to  any 
great  extent,  and  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Granth.  These  also  call 
themselves  Ndnak-panthi  Stkhs.  Others,  again,  while  they  revere  the 
Granth,  yet  revere  Brahmans  also,  worship  idols  now  and  then,  do  not 
abstain  from  tobacco,  and  shave  their  heads.  Some  of  these  call  them- 
selves Ndnak-panthi  Sikhs,  and  others  Ndnak-panthi  Hindus;  so  that 
there  is  no  clear  line  of  distinction  between  them.  Thus  Ndnak-pani-hi 
in  this  district  means  little  more  than  a lax  Hindu.  Sikhism  of  this 
type  is  said  to  be  spreading  at  the  cost  of  orthodox  Hinduism  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  spread  of  education,  commerce  and  knowledge  is 
tending  to  loosen  the  bands  of  caste,  and  encourage  a laxity  of  opinion 
and  of  ceremonial  observance,  such  as  was  taught  by  the  Guru  Ndnak,” 

The  term  being  so  uncertain  in  its  application,  there  is  little  to  be 
learnt  from  the  figures  which  our  tables  supply  as  to  the  respective 
strength  of  the  Ndnak-panthis  in  various  parts  of  the  Province.  These 
figures  do  not  bear  out  the  view  generally  held  that  this  sect  is  especi- 
ally prevalent  on  the  frontier  ; at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Hindus  on  the  frontier  were,  and  probably  still  are,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  N^nak-panthis.  There  are  well-known  colonies 
of  them  in  Tir4h  and  its  neighbourhood  beyond  the  Koh4t  border,  and 
they  &re  found  m all  the  frontier  districts.  The  Aroras  of  Kohdt  are 
commonly  divided  into  two  classes— the  Bhumi  or  autochthones,  who 
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Ndnak-putra — Nanga. 

are  mostly  Hindus  and  worshippers  at  the  Jogi  shrino  at  Kohdt  and 
the  Lamochars,  or  immigrants  from  the  south  and  west,  who  are  mainly 
Nd,nak-panthis.  The  former  are  known  as  Sewaks,  and  the  latter  as 
Sikhs.  These  Ndnak-panthi  Arofas  keep  their  hair  uncut,  and  though 
they  touch  and  sell  tobacco,  will  not  smoke  it.  They  do  not,  however,  as 
a rule,  take  the  pahul  or  observe  the  four  remaining  kakkas  of  Gobind 
Singh’s  ordinances.  They  eat  the  meat  of  animals  whose  throats 
have  been  cut  after  the  Muhammadan  fashion  {ku[hd)  and  not  that 
of  animals  whose  necks  have  been  cut  by  the  Sikh  method  of  jha\ka. 
Except  that  they  will  go  every  morning  to  the  dharmsdla,  or  Sikh 
place  of  worship,  to  listen  to  recitations  from* the  ddi-Granth,  and 
that  they  use  the  Sikh  forms  of  morning  and  evening  prayers  [Japji 
and  Bahrds),  they  are  in  all  respects  as  other  Hindus  are  on  the 
frontier.  It  is  not  improbable  that  followers  of  Ndnak  are  diminishing 
on  the  frontier  as  the  fanaticism  of  their  Muhammadan  neighbours 
cools  down  ; for  it  is  now  possible  for  Hindus  to  worship  idols  openly 
in  the  towns,  whereas  in  former  days  the  Hindus  of  those  parts  were 
obliged  for  fear  of  their  lives  to  profess  some  form  of  their  faith  which, 
like  the  doctrines  of  Ndnak,  dispensed  with  the  worship  of  idols. 

The  term  Ndnak-panthi,  as  well  as  those  of  Sikh  and  Hindu,  are 
applied  in  common  parlance  in  a very  loose  and  confused  way.  The 
followers  of  Ndnak  returned  themselves  under  various  appellations, 
such  as  Nanak  Sbdhi,  Nd,nak-ddsi,  Sikh  Ndnak-ddsi,  Sewak  Guru 
Ndnak,  Nanak-math,  Ndiiak-padri,  B^ba-panthi,  etc.  Possibly  some  of 
those  returned  as  Adpanthis  may  really  belong  to  the  same  sect;  the 
term  implying  an  adherence  to  the  ‘ original  ’ faith. 

Nanakputea,  (1)  a synonym  for  Uddsi:  (2)  A ‘ descendant  of  N4nak.’  This 
is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  term.  The  N^nakputra  were  employed  in 
the  later  Sikh  period  as  escorts  of  caravans,  their  sacred  character 
as  descendants  of  Guru  Ndnak,  ensuring  their  safety  from  attack. 

NaNAK-shahi,  a class  oifaqirs,  said  to  be  both  Hindus  and  Sarbhangis  who 
Page  155 — 

Under  Nanak-shdhi  add  : See  also  under  S^nwal-shihi,  p.  380  infra. 
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i^AJNUAW,  a ixauiljuu  uiau 

madans,  in  Montgomery. 

Nakdap,  a cotton-cleaner. 

Nandlah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdin. 

Nanddans,  a Balooh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery; 

Nanoa  or  Sarbhangi.  A sect  or  sub-order  of  the  Joais,  founded  by  two 
Ediput  disciples  of  Mast  Ndth.  They  wear  no  clothes  except  a loin  cloth 
and  waist  rope.  Tvro  of  their  sadhis  still  stand  m turn  on  one  leg  by 
the  fire  originally  lighted  by  their  founders  and  nerer  since  extinguishef 
• They  indulge  in  meat  and  liquor  and  admit  men  of  all  castes  into  their 
fold;  but  dS  not  spilt  the  ears  of  Dhduaks  or  Chamdrs.  They  will  ea 
from  any  body’s  hand,  but  are  celibate.  Their  head.quarters  arc  at 
Bohar  in  Eohtak  and  they  claim  a share  in  the  temporalities  of 
Jogi  monastery  there. 
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Nanglu — Naqqdl. 

NANGLtJj  a sept  of  Rajputs,  descended  from  ChuM  Midii,  son  of  Sangar 
Cband,  16tliRdjkof  Kahlur. 

Nanki-,  or  Nangi-ka-panth. — A sect  which  in  1865  appears  to  have  attracted 
a considerable  number  of  converts,  principally  in  the  Districts  of 
Guro[aon,  Rohtak  and  Hissdr.  It  derived  its  origin  from  a woman, 
named  Ndnki,  the  wife  of  one  Dharm  D^s,  of  Ndrnaul,  who  eloped  with 
a Brahman  named  Dedh  Rd.j.  Dedh  Raj  and  Ndnki  travelled  to  Bengal, 
where,  it  is  said,  they  learnt  the  doctrines  now  observed  by  their 
followers.  They  returned  to  Kanaund  about  1850  and  commenced 
proselytising.  The  village  cf  Chusena  in  Khetri  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  panth,  and  there  they  built  a temple  containing  a metal 
image  of  Neh  Kulunk,  whose  incarnation  Dedh  Rd,j  pretended  to  be. 
'I'he  Hindu  8hnst7’as  Wetell  the  advent  of  Neh  Kulunk  towards  the 
close  of  the  world’s  history,  when  mankind  shall  have  become  exceed- 
ingly corrupt,  a belief  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Muhammadans 
in  their  expected  Imdm  Mahdi.  Dedh  Rdj  is  said  to  have  written 
three  works  explanatory  of  his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  incul- 
cated the  abolition  of  caste  ; intermarriage  irrespective  of  class  or 
position  in  life ; and  a more  unrestrained  intercourse  between  the 
sexes.  Converts  were  initiated  by  Dedh  Rdj,  who  used  to  give 
them  a sweetmeat  to  eat,  which  was  supposed  to  awaken  a religious 
frenzy.  Afterwards,  like  the  Kukas,  they  received  a cotton  or  woollen 
rosary.  At  prayer  meetings  the  Ndnki-kd,-panth  is  assembled  in  a 
line,  chanted  verses  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro  till  they  worked 
themselves  into  great  excitement,  when  they  damcedand  ranted.  Truth 
was  a virtue  strongly  inculcated  by  Dedh  Raj  and  his  followers.  The 
parents  of  this  sect  died  about  1865  and  Bhagarith  D^s,  a brother  of 
Dedh  Rd,j,  became  its  recognized  head.  The  Nd,nki-ka-panth  observed 
many  of  the  Hindu  festivals ; and  except  in  matters  of  caste,  held  no 
very  new  ideas. 

Nanwa,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

NaqqH,  a mimic,  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Hindi  Bhanp.  The  Naqqal 
are  also  called  Bdshai  in  Lahore  and  have  no  relation  with  the  real 
Mfrasi,  tliough  they  will  accost  any  man  of  good  position  whom  they 
chance  to  meet  and  refuse  to  let  him  go  unless  he  gives  them  what  they 
demand.  The  Naqqd,!  Mirdsi  are  found  in  Ludhidna.  With  a chamotd 
(a  piece  of  leather)  in  their  hands  they  mimic  Juldhas  (weavers),  etc., 
but  thev  are  a separate  caste  and  do  not  marry  with  Mirdsis.  In 
Rohtak  the  Naqqdl  in  former  times  had  no  connection  with  the  Mirdsis, 
but  in  the  time  of  Rdjd  Bhoj  a Hindu,  one  Manwa,  used  to  amuse  the 
Kdja  with  his  jokes  and  receive  rewards  in  return.  At  privy  councils 
he  often  mimicked  even  the  Rdjd’s  ministers  to  their  faces.  As  he  was 
a royal  favourite  no  one  could  gainsay  him  and  his  victims  at  last 
called  him  a Bhdnd  (jester).  The  Rdjd,  who  also  called  Manwa  by 
that  name,  was  once  coming  down  from  his  balcony  with  him  and 
bade  him  make  him  laugh  till  he  reached  the  very  last  step  or  he  would 
bo  displeased.  Manwa  tried  many  jests,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last 
in  despair  he  knocked  off  the  Rdjd’s  turban  and  slapped  his  face  saying 
that  such  a gloomy  countenance  would  never  smile.  At  this  the  Rdjd 
laughed  and  pardoned  him.  His  descendants  also  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  ]esting.  In  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  kings  they  were 
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forced  to  embrace  Isldm,  and  by  degrees  they  learned  to  play  musical 
instruments.  As  they  adopted  singing  they  had  to  nnx  with  the 
Mirdsis  and  learn  the  art  of  singing  and  playing.  Since  then  they  are 
called  Naqqdl  or  Bh^nd,  but  they  do  not  marry  with  the  Mi'iAsia. 

In  former  times  the  Naqqdl  in  Gurgdon  used  to  keep  bulls  and  horse 
stallions,  visiting  each  village  in  their  beat  once  a month,  but  they  have 
abandoned  this  calling  and  now  only  keep  the  large  drum  (naqdra) 
which  is  beaten  on  receipt  of  their  fees  at  festivities. 

Naqqash,  a painter  in  papier  mache.  The  Naqqdsh  in  the  Punjab  and 

Kashmir  have  a distinct  argot,  described  as  a true  dialect.* 

# 

Naqshbandi,  Naqshbandia,  a follower  of  Khwaja  Pir  Muhammad  Naqshband 
or  Khwaja  Bahduddin  Naqshband.  Naqshband  means  a painter,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  Khwaja  and  his  father  used  to  paint  cloth.  The 
Naqshbandis  are  a Su6  order.  Khwdja  Ahmad  Naqshband  of  this  order 
is  buried  at  Sirhind  in  the  Pa^idla  territory.  He  was  called  Majaddid- 
alf-sani  (a  reformer  of  the  second  thousand,  meaning  a reformer  a thousand 
years  after  the  Prophet).  All  Afghdns  from  the  trans-Frontier  border 
have  a special  reverence  for  this  saint.  There  are  many  shrines  of  this 
order  throughout  India  and  it  comes  next  in  importance  to  the  Qddria 
order.  The  Naqshbandis  worship  by  sitting  perfectly  silent  and  motion- 
less, with  bowed  head  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Nab,  a synonym  for  Dagi  or  Koli  in  Kullu,  according  to  Maclagan.t  But, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson,  the  Ndr  form  a 
distinct  caste,  equal  in  status  to  the  Nath,  but  not  to  be  confused  with 
them.  Their  duties  resemble  those  of  an  Acharj  Brahman,  and  they  also 
consecrate  and  purify  liouses.  They  also  play  a prominent  part  in  the 
Kdhi  kd  Mela  as  the  followitig  account  of  that  festival  shews: — An 
expiatory  festival  called  Kdhit  kd  Mela  is  held  in  many  Kullu  villages 
generally  in  Bhddon  or  Sdwan  (or  at  Bhil  village  in  Je^h),  at  which  a 
Ndr  chosen  by  the  deota  is  reverenced  as  Mahddeo  and  his  wife  as 
Slta  or  Shakti.  He  first  visits  any  house  whose  owner  is  afraid  that 
he  has  been  bewitched  and  generally  by  the  ceremony  of  pounding 
bhang  (hemp)  and  hehar  (a  kind  of  thorn)  together  in  front  of  a deota 
with  prayers  for  his  destruction  {deopane).  The  man  sits  inside  his 
house  and  the  Ndr  outside,  and  a young  he-goat  is  killed.  Chidra  is 
then  performed,  the  roan  and  the  Ndr  both  holding  one  of  the  goat’s 
shoulders,  which  the  Nar  cuts  with  a knife,  uttering  prayers  to  avert 
the  spells.  After  this  the  Ndr  and  his  wife  go  to  the  temple,  and  a 
cloth  is  spread  on  four  sticks  placed  in  the  ground  (kunda)  ; four 
rams  are  then  killed,  one  at  each  corner,  and  then  the  Ndr  is  given  as 
a wall  or  sacrifice  to  Shakti.  He  becomes  insensible,  is  placed  in  the 
kunda,  a rupee  put  in  his  mouth,  «8  is  done  to  a corpse,  and  he  is 
covered  with  cloths.  A sheep  is  sacrificed  on  his  head  so  that  the 
hhuts  or  evil  spirits  may  seize  on  that  instead  of  the  Ndr,  and  then  by 
the  power  of  Shakti  the  man  comes  to  life  again.  It  is  said  that  in 
foriner  times  the  Ndr  often  died,  e.  g.,  three  died  at  Mashdra  temple 
near  Nagar.  The  Nar  and  his  wife  are  given  numerous  presents  by 

* Trade  Dialect  of  the  Naqqdsh,  by  Capt.  (now  Sir)  R.  C.  Temple  (Bart.),  in  J.  A.  5.  B. 

1884,  P.  1.  1 -rrj  3 

f Kdhi  is  said  to  mean  bodily  sin : ? fr.  Sanskr.  Kdya,  body. 
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the  people  present.  The  idea  is  that  the  Mahadeo  will  save 
bewitched  whom  the  Ndr  visits  in  this  way,  and  ® onoure 
accordingly  as  a 'parohit  or  priest.  Before  the  N^r  is  oa  e , men  l 
any  caste,  however  low,  take  pieces  of  wood  (called  (in  , mem  rw 
virile)  and  throw  them  into  the  women’s  laps  with  indecent  words  and 
gestures.  The  popular  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  evil  spirits  will  be 
frightened  at  the  exhibition,  but  the  one  given  by  a more  educated 
man  is  that  the  ceremony  is  survival  of  the  old  worship  of  biva  and 
Shakti  when  there  was  a promiscuous  intermingling  of  high  and  low 


castes. 

The  Ndrs  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  deotas  horn  the  Ddgi^ 
the  lowest  caste  of  all,  to  perform  in  the  Kdhi  festival.  The  ndrs 
(fr.  natu,*  shameless)  are  now  a little  higher  than  the  Ddgis,  and 
Kanets  will  smoke  with  them. 


Nara,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nar&ini,  a worshipper  of  Naraiu,  one  who  depends  solely  on  what  Providence 
sends  him  day  by  day.  Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  803. 

Naranokaria,  see  Narangkar  and  Nakalsaini. 

Narath,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Narkat,  a sept  of  the  Bhatti  Rdjputs,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  violent 
temper  of  its  founder  Jd,m,  7th  in  descent  from  Sumra.  Cf.  Hattidri. 

Narma,  Narwa,  a sept  of  Rdjputs  found  in  Grujrdt  on  the  Jhelum  river. 
The  Ndrwa  and  their  Mirdsis  trace  their  descent  to  Rdjd  Earn  who 
founded  Ujjain  and  extended  his  dominions  to  Patna.  The  tribe  is 
named  after  Ndru  Khdn,  a contemporary  of  Akbar  and  8th  in  descent 
from  Earn.  In  the  disorganization  that  prevailed  at  that  time  the  off- 
spring of  Naru  Khdn  were  scattered  all  over  the  country  and  settled  in 
' different  places.  Pahar  Khan  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Ndru 
Khan,  who  was  a hero  and  a great  highwayman,  came  to  Gujrdt  and 
founded  two  villages,  Purdn  and  Fatehpur.  Tradition  says  that  Puran 
was  so  named  because  Pahdr  Khdn  used  to  order  his  followers  to  seize 
people  by  saying  Paurd.n,  i.  e.,  “ seize  and  bring.” 

The  NdrwdiS  in  Gujrdt  say  that  they  have  the  following  nine  sub- 
divisions 


1.  Sadryil. 

2.  Adryal. 

3.  Sambharyil. 


4.  Haudiil. 

6.  Jalalie. 

6.  Alimy4na. 


7.  Joyal. 

8.  Umral. 

9.  Hassanabdilia. 


Intermarriages  between  the  sub-divisions  are  common,  but  sometimes 
families  descended  from  an  elder  branch  will  not  give  daughters  to 
descendants  of  a younger  branch  though  they  have  no  objection  to 
taking  girls  from  it.  They  also  take  wives  from  Mughals  but  never 
give  them  in  return.  Chibhs  used  to  take  girls  from  the  Ndrwd,s  but 
never  gave  them  in  return.  It  is  now  said  that  Chibhs  sometimes  give 
them  daughters  but  the  leading  N^rwds  cannot  point  to  any  instance 
of  this  usage. 


* This  points  to  some  connection  ■with  the  Nat  or  prostitute  caste  of  the  plains,  Diack’a 

Eultt  Dialect  of  Hindi  does  not  give  natu  or  N4r. 


The  Ndrwa — Rajputs. 
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After  confinement  the  mother  must  remain  in  her  room  for  seven  days. 
Some  iron  implement  is  placed  towards  her  head.  On  the  seventh  day 
she  is  brought  out  with  the  child,  and  the  Mird^si  gets  on  top  of  the 
house  and  repeats  the  pedigree  of  the  child’s  father. 

The  tonsure  ceremony  must  be  performed  at  the  tomb  of  Pir  Haibat 
Kandahd,ri,  near  Purdn,  where  a yard  of  cloth  and  some  cash  are  offer- 
ed. The  tonsure  must  be  done  within  15  days  after  birth. 

At  marriage  the  ceremonials  described  for  the  Chibhs  are  observed. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  Narwds  do  not  make. the  bride  sit  on  a 
basket  before  the  bridegroom  when  he  reaches  his  father-in-law’s 
house. 

The  Mirdsis  give  the  follov;ing  genealogical  tree  of  the  Ndrwds  : — 


Kara. 


r 

Thut  iir, 
ancestor  of 
the  Thuthyals  who 
are  found  in  Rawal- 
pindi, in  the 
Pothwir,  and  in 
the  kh^rian  tahsil 
of  Gujr4t. 


Sahal.  Ghauman. 

I 

Sudhan. 

I 

Tek  Chand. 

LakLpat. 

I 

R4m  Chand. 

Prithmi  Rai. 


Rija  Suraj, 
Descendants 
are  said  to 
be  in  Hindus- 
tan. 


1 

Raman, 
ancestor  of 
the  Rany41 
tribe. 


Niru  kh4n, 
ancestor  of  the  Narma 
Rijputs. 

L 


r — 

Malik  Khan. 


Allah^Kuli, 
Fay4z  Dfn. 


Subh4n  Kuli. 


1 

Jaisak. 

Descendants  found  in  Jammu 
territory. 

1 

Mihr  Kuli. 


Descendants  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  northern  hills. 


r 1 

Changas  Kh4n,  Aki  Kh^n. 

I I 

f ■ ■ ) No  issue. 

Ditta  Khin.  Father  Kh4n. 

' XT 

Pahari  Kh4n.  No  issue. 


r i — 

Fatah  Kh4n.  Haudal. 


Descendants  of  these 
two  brothers  hold 


JaUl.  Alim  Kh4n.  Jawaja.  Oya  Khan.  Hum4yfin  Khan. 

V — ' 

Descendants  of  these  five  brothers  hold  Pur4n  in 
Khariin  tahsil. 


Fatehpur  in 
Eh4ri4n  tahsil. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  N^rwd.  or  Narmd.  claim  no  connection 
with  the  Nciru  Ri^jputs  of  Hoshi^rpur  although  the  word  appears  to  be 
formed  in  almost  the  same  way  as  B^jwd  (J^t)  from  Bajju  or  Bdju 
Rajput.  Possibly  -ica  is  a patronymic. 

Nakmi,  see  under  Utmdnzai. 

Naru,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multdn. 

NArd. — With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Manj,  the  Ndru  are  the  most 
widespread  of  the  Hill  Riljputs  ; but  their  head-quarters  are  the 
districts  of  Jullundur  and  Hoshi^rpur.  They  differ  in  their  accounts 
of  their  own  origin.  Those  of  Hoshidrpur,  many  or  most  of  whom  are 
still  Hindu,*  and  those  of  the  adjoining  northern  portions  of  Jullundur 
say  that  they  are  Chandrabansi  and  came  from  the  hills  ; while  those 
of  the  east  of  Jullundur  about  Phillaur,  who  are  all  Musalmdns,  say 
their  ancestor  was  a Raghobansi  Rdjput  who  came  from  Ajudhia,  en- 
tered the  service  of  Shahdb-ud-din  Ghori,  and  eventually  founded 
Phillaur.  A third  story  makes  the  common  ancestor  a son  of  a R^ja  of 
Jaipur  or  Jodhpur,  who  was  converted  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  and  settled  at  Bajwdra  in  Hoshi^rpur.  The  Ndru  held  the 
Hari^na  tract  on  the  Jullundur  and  Hoshid,rpur  border  till  the  Sikhs 
dispossessed  them.  The  origins!  settlement  of  the  Jullundur  Nd,ru  was 
Mau,  a name  which,  as  Mr.  Barkley  pointed  out,  suggests  an  origin 
from  eastern  Hindustan  or  Central  India.  Of  the  Hoshidrpur  Ndru 
1,279  also  returned  themselves  as  Kilchi,  556  as  Mauh^s,  and  903  as 
Gondal  in  1881. 

The  Ndru  of  the  Punga,  Bad^ld,  and  Dhut  septs  say  their  ancestors 
came  from  Garh  Gajni  Dhun  Peti,  in  Delhi,  and  settled  in  Bajwdra  in 
Akbar’s  reign  : they  are  Raghobansi. 

Another  account  locates  them  at  Madwtira  in  Hoshid,rpur.  Thence 
Bh^n  Nathu  and  R^mdn  founded  Chauth^la  in  Akhar’s  time,  and 
thence  Dhut  and  Daulatpnr,  but  they  perform  the  bhadan  at  Madwdra. 

At  Bujhdisan,  five  kos  from  Madwiira,  they  fought  with  the  Katoch 
who  were  offended  at  a Nd,ru  Rtln^Ps  obtaining  a Katoch  princess  as 
his  bride,  and  she  was  drowned.  The  Nflru  take  daughters  from  them. 
In  Knpurthala  the  N^ru  say  that  Haun  Bliatti  in  Hoshidrpur  was  their 
first  seat:  thence  Bdghe  Kh^n  founded  Bagitna  and  from  his  brother 
Kashmir  Khd,n  the  present  Ndru  claim  descent. 

Confused  and  conGicting  as  these  Various  accounts  are,  that  from 
Hoshidrpur  is  totally  different  from  the  above.  In  that  District  the 
Ndrus  say  that  their  ancestor  was  a Surajbansi  Rajput  of  Muttra, 
named  Nipdl  Chand,  and  descended  from  R4ja  Rdm  Chand.  He  was 
converted  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  took  the  name  of 
NAru  Shflh.  Nd,ru  Shdh  settled  at  Mau  in  Jullundur,  whence  his  son, 


* Mr.  p.  G.  Barkley  said  Uie  Naru  of  Iloshiirpur  were  mostly  Muhammadans,  though 
in  Gurdaspur  there  were  Hindus  The  Naru  of  Bajwdra,  though  Muhammadan,  have 
retained  the  title  of  Rana.  ^ llie  Bajwara  Ranas  claim  considerable  antiquity  and  say  the 
place  was  founded  by  a Rana  before  the  time  of  Vikramadit3'a  ana  Salivahana.  They 
say  they  became  Muhammadans  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and  so  retained  their 
independence  till  the  Lodi  and  Sur  Patlians  located  Afghan  settlers  in  strongholds  round 
Bajwara  and  reduced  the  Naru  Ran^  to  insignificance : P.  N.  Q.  II,  §§  96  and  104. 
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Ratan  Pdl,  founded  Phillaur.  Thence  were  founded  the  four  Ndru 
pargands  of  Haridna,  Bajwdra,  Chaiirdsi  and  Ghorewdha  in 

Hoshi^rpur,  and  that  of  Bahrd.[n  in  Jullundur.  The  chief  men  of  these 
pargands  Are  still  called  R^i  or  Rdiia.  The  Ndrus  are  all  Muhamma- 
dans, but  keep  Brahmans  of  the  Bdsdeo  got. 

The  Nd,ru  pedigree  is  thus  given  : — 

Eiji  Jasrath 
I 

R4j4  R4in  Chandr. 

I 

R6ja  Talochar. 

! 

Nipal  Chand  t,N4ru  Khin). 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni  conquered  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  placed  Talochar  in  charge  of  it.  After  leaving  Mau  he 
made  Bajw^ra  his  capital,  but  the  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  hill 
chiefs  compelled  him  to  invoke  Mahmud’s  aid,  and  Pathan*  troops 
were  sent  him  who  were  cantoned  along  the  foot  of  the  Siwaliks  and 
are  still  settled  there.  Rana  Sihra,  Niiru  Khan’s  descendant  in  the  fifth 
generation,  returned  to  Ajudhia,  whence  Talochar  had  come,  and  re- 
conquered his  ancient  kingdom,  over  which  he  appointed  a viceroy. 
He  died  on  his  way  back  to  the  Punjab  at  Sundm.  His  third  descend- 
ant, Rana  Mai,  had  five  sons — Kilcha,  Bhojo,  Dhnni,  Massa  and  Jassa, 
who  divided  the  territory.  Kilcha  got  the  Haridna  ildqa  with  750 
villages,  including  Nandachaur,  Bahrilm  and  Bulhowdl,  with  the  title 
of  Tika.  Bhoju  got  Bajwdra,  Shtlin,  Ahr^na,  Ajram,  Baroti  and  their 
dependent  villages.  Dhuni  got  the  Dhunidt,  i.  e.,  Patti,  Khanaura, 
Muna,  Badla,  Harta,  etc.  N^ru  Khdn’s  grandson  Barip^l  had  already 
seized  Bhangala,  Dasuya,  etc.,  which  his  descendants  still  hold. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Rdj^  Jasrath  of  this  story  is  the  Kho- 
khar  chief  of  that  name  mentioned  on  page  1000  of  Vol.  I.  The  story 
in  outline  is  probably  true,  but  the  Ndru  settlement  can  hardly  be  as  old 
as  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  Relics  of  the  old  Ntiru  dominion  survive  in  their 
chhat  or  principal  village  and  mahdn  which  are  villages  of  secondary 
rank.  Chauthdla  is  a Ntiru  makdn.  It  was  settled  from  Bunga  (in 
Kapurthala),  a chhat.  The  Naru  chhat  are  Hari^iiia,  with  two  sub- 
sidiary chhat  at  Ghorewdha  and  Nandachaur:  Bajwdra  with  Shtlm 
Chaurasi:  Patti  with  8 chhat  and  12  makdn,  including  Harta,  Dihdna, 
Khanaura,  Mithidna,  PhugUna,  and  Muna  Kaliin  in  Hoshitlrpur  : the 
Dhunidt  makdn  are  mainly  in  the  same  tahsil : Bunga  chhat  has  makdns 
at  Ghauthdla,  Mirzapur,  Jallowdl  and  Pindori  Malhian. 

Narsati,  the  people  of  Arandu  (called  Arndwai  by  the  Pathdns)  are  called 
Narsati  and  speak  Gawarlati,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Chitrdlis 
Narsati  war. 

Narwal,  a Jd^  tribe  or  got,  found  chiefly  in  tahsil  Sangrur  in  Jfnd.  It  de- 
rives its  name  fancifully  from  narwal,  I't.  beating,  because  its  progeni- 
tor used  to  take  such  care  of  the  grass  growing  in  waste  land  that  e 


* The  Pathaijs  were  never  heard  of  till  a much  later  period  in  the  Punjab, 
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used  to  beat  tbe  dust  out  of  it.  The  word  is  also  said  to  mean  * clear- 
ing fields/  Also  found  in  Karn^l. 

Naewan,  a tribe  of  Jd^s  found  in  Jind.  Its  sidh  is  Bdbd  Mannan,  whose 
aamddh  is  at  Bhedpura  in  Patidla.  Virgins  are  fed  at  this  cenotaph 
and  milk  is  offered  there  on  the  5th  of  the  light  half  of  every  month. 

Nasar,  Nasiri,  a Pathdn  tribe,  found  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  border. 
The  Ndsars  are  the  least  settled  of  all  tbe  tribes.  They  have  no 
country  of  their  own.  They  winter  in  the  Derajdt  and  summer  in  the 
Ghilzai  country,  paying  tribute,  Rs.  Nandrami,  to  theTurdn  Ghil- 
zais  for  the  right  of  grazing  in  their  country.  Their  wealth  consists 
mainly  in  their  herds  and  flocks.  Their  kirris  or  encampments  are 
scattered  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills  from  the  Zarwanni  Pass  in  the 
Gumal  valley  to  Kot  Tagga  below  Chdndwan.  They  probably  number, 
with  their  women  and  children,  20,000.  They  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  important  sections,  but  the  more  popular  division  uf  the 
Ndsars  is  into  camel  folk,  ox  and  ass  folk,  and  sheep  folk.  Of  the 
camel  folk  or  vshwdls,  the  poor  ones  come  down  first.  They  engage 
principally  as  carriers,  taking  goods  to  and  from  Bannu.  They  bring 
salt  from  the  Kohat  mines,  Multdni  matti  from  the  hills,  and  gram 
from  Marwat.  They  are  also  much  employed  in  cutting  and  selling 
fuel.  The  well-to-do  men  come  later,  and  generally  bring  merchandise, 
grapes,  almonds  and  madder.  The  kirris  of  the  camel-folk  are  usually 
situated  away  from  the  hills,  at  Saggu  Iriniman,  Pannidla,  Potah,  and 
in  the  Kd,hiri  i7d5a.  '1  he  ox  and  ass  folk  [ghxcayewdls  and  kharwdls) 
own  only  oxen  and  donkeys.  They  are  generally  engaged  in  doing 
jobs,  carrying  earth,  bricks,  etc.,  in  the  towns.  They  have  no  kirris  oi 
their  own.  They  arrive  at  the  end  of  September,  and  return  about 
the  beginning  of  April.  The  sheep  folk  {goshfnndwdls)  arrive  during 
October,  and  return  about  the  end  of  April.  They  occup}’’  the  country 
along  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Some  of  them  encamp  at  Pannidla,  but 
these  generally  take  their  flocks  for  part  of  the  season  into  the  Bhakkar 
Thai.  The  Ndsars  are  for  the  most  part  short,  sturdy  men.  On  the 
whole  they  are  a well  behaved  tribe,  though  a little  inclined  to  be 
overbearing  in  their  treatment  of  the  villagers  in  whose  neighbourhood 
they  encamp.  Their  cattle  not  unfrequently  trespass  on  to  the  cultivat- 
ed fields,  and  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  seize  and 
impound  them  are  sometimes  opposed  by  force.  They  are  a rough 
and  ready  lot,  who  would  probably,  but  for  the  advent  of  British  rule, 
have  treated  the  Mian  Khels  and  other  tribes,  who  have  been  enervat- 
ed by  long  residence  in  the  plains,  much  as  the  forefathers  of  these 
latter  treated  the  Suris  and  the  Pabbis,  driving  them  out  and  appropri- 
ating their  lands. 

According  to  Ibbetson  the  Ndsar claim  descent  from  Hotak,  a grand- 
son of  Ghilzai,  but  as  he  pointed  out  the  Hotak  say  they  are  a Baloch 
clan  and  merely  oependent  on  them.  The  story  makes  them  descend- 
ants of  a gang  of  blacksmiths  who  in  the  14th  century  accompanied 
the  Mf4n  Khel  Pathdns  on  one  of  their  return  journeys  to  Khordisdn 
and  settled  there.  They  speak  Pashto.  According  to  Raverty  the 
Tokhi  division  of  the  Ghilzai  claim  that  the  Ndsar  were  in  ancient  times 
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tbeir  hamadyaa.*  He  gives  the  following  as  their  pedigreet  : 

Ghalzoe. 

Ibrahun. 

Sah4k. 

I 

Tarakki. 

I 

Mamai. 

I 

Nisir  (Nasu). 


r j 

(Spin)  Malizai.  (Sfir)  Nasu  Khel. 


(Tor)  Umarzai. 


Mandai  (few,  and  now 
almost  unibiown). 


The  descendants  of  Ndsir  (Nasu)  had  a feud  with  another  clan  of 
their  own  division  of  Sahdks  {sic)  and  so  went  over  to  the  Tokhi 
division  whose  hamsdyas  they  became  for  a time.  But,  he  adds,  the 
Ndsir  was  probably  only  an  adopted  son  of  Mamdi,  and  their  appear- 
ance indicates  the  foreign  descent  of  their  immediate  predecessor.  He 
would  regard  them  as  being  descended  from  one  of  the^Turk  tribes 
located  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Ghazni  kingdom  towards  the 
Afghanistan,  by  the  Turk  feudatories  under  the  Sam^nis  and  the 
Turk  Sultdns  of  Ghazni,  like  the  Kharo^i  branch  of  the  Ghilzais  and 
the  Jdji  andTuri  tribes  of  Upper  Baugash  (Kurram). 

The  Ndsirs  took  part  with  the  Ghilzais  in  the  conquest  of  Persia  and 
were  subsequently  incorporated  with  the  Hotaki  section  of  the  Ghilzai 
which  is  considered  the  chief  branch  of  that  tribe.  The  Ghilzai  leader 
Seddl  Kh^in  who  opposed  Nddir  during  their  expulsion  was  a Ndsir. 

Nat,  fern.  Natni,  fr.  .Sanskr.  na^a,  a dancer.  The  Nat  is  the  typical 
gipsy  caste  of  the  Punjab.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  properly 
some  distinction  between  the  Nat  ^iid  the  Baziqar  ; but  the  two  words 
are  synonymous  in  general  parlance.  Some  say  that  the  Bdzigar  is  a 
tumbler  and  the  Nat  a rope-dancer ; others  that  the  Bdzfgar  is  a 
juggler  as  well  as  an  acrobat,  while  the  Nat  ‘s  only  the  latter,  and  it 
is  possible  that  those  who  reach  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession  may 
call  themselves  by  the  Persian  name ; others  again  say  that  among  the 
Nats  the  males  only,  but  among  the  B^ziears  both  sexes  perform ; and 
this  latter  distinction  is  reported  from  several  Districts.  On  the  whole 

• Raverty  points  out  that  ndsir  = assistant  or  keeper.  Cf.  Aw4n. 
t Dames  gives  the  following  table : — 

Nisir. 

I 

r 


Mallizai. 


Spi'nkai  (Spin). 

I 


tJmar  (Umarzais). 


Nisir  (Naslrzais). 


Jalal.  Bar,  Azgkar.  Salak.  Zangi.  Yahya.  Washai  Kamal. 

J ^Ashi 


Bori.  Ni4mat.  Musazai.  ShAdizsi, 


Of  one 
mother 


Of  one  mother. 


iAsbi 

Khels). 
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it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  Nat  is  the  caste  to  which  both 
classes  belong,  and  Bdzigar  an  occupational  term.  But  even  Muham- 
madan women  who  dance  and  posture  are  called  Natnis — or  more  often 
Kabutris. 

The  Nats  are  a j^ipsy  tribe  of  vagrant  habits  who  wander  about  with 
their  families,  settling  for  a few  days  or  weeks  at  a time  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  villages  or  towns,  and  constructing  temporary  skelters  of  grass. 
In  addition  to  practising  acrobatic  feats  and  conjuring  of  a low^  class, 
they  make  articles  of  grass,  straw,  and  reeds  for  sale;  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  Punjab  are  said  to  act  as  mimics,  like  the  Bhdnd,  and  as 
Mir^sis,  though  this  is  perhaps  doubtful.  They  often  practise  surgery 
and  physic  in  a small  way,  and  are  not  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
sorcery.  Some  are  herbalists,  and  others  musicians,  but  the  drum  is 
said  to  be  the  only  instrument  they  can  play.  They  are  said  to  be 
divided  into  two  main  classes  ; those  whose  males  only  perform  as  ac- 
robats, and  those  whose  women,  called  Kabutri,*  perform  and  prostitute 
themselves.  About  three-quarters  of  their  number  return  themselves 
as  Hindus,  and  tno=st  of  the  rest  as  Musalmd.ns.  They  mostly  marry  by 
‘phera,  and  burn  the  dead ; but  they  are  really  outcasts,  keeping  many 
dogs  with  which  they  hunt  and  eat  the  vermin  of  the  jungles.  They 
are  said  especially  to  reverence  the  goddess  Devi,  Guru  Teg  Bahadur, 
the  Guru  of  the  Sikh  scavengers,  and  Hanumdn  or  the  monkey  god, 
the  last  because  of  the  acrobatic  powers  of  monkeys.  They  very 
generally  trace  their  origin  from  Marwdr ; and  they  are  found  all  over 
the  Punjab,  but  not  in  the  Frontier  Province,  where  they  are 
apparently  almost  unknown.  The  large  number  returned  iu  Bahawalpur 
and  Montgomery,  in  the  former  as  Nats  aud  in  the  latter  as  Bdzfgars, 
is  very  striking.  Their  different  tribes  are  govert)ed  by  a Rdja  and 
Rani,  or  king  and  queen,  like  the  gipsy  tribes  of  Europe.  The  Musal- 
indn  Nats  are  said  to  prostitute  their  unmarried,  but  not  their  married 
women ; and  when  a Nat  woman  marries,  the  first  child  is  either  given 
to  the  grandmother  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  mother’s  gains 
as  a prostitute,  or  is  redeemed  by  payment  of  Rs.  30.  But  this  is  per- 
haps the  custom  with  the  Pernas  rather  than  with  the  Nats.  Another 
and  more  probable  account  is,  that  the  first  wife  married  is  one  of  the 
tribe,  and  is  kept  secluded  ; after  which  the  Musalmdn  Nat,  who  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  will  marry  as  many  women  as  he  can 
procure  by  purchase  from  the  vagrant  tribes  or  otherwise,  and  these 
latter  he  prostitutes. 

The  origin  of  the  Nat  is  obscure.  According  to  a tradition  current 
in  Amritsar  they  were  originally  Brahmans  of  M4rwd,r  whose  duty  it 
was  to  supply  fuel  for  funeral  pyres.  Once  upon  a time  they  had  a 
wedding  in  their  own  caste  and  as  they  had  to  attend  it  they  took  a 
supply  of  fuel  to  their  patrons,  lest  one  of  them  should  die  before  it 
was  convenient  to  the  Nafs  to  attend  to  their  duties.  Their  patrons 
naturally  regarded  this  as  an  ill-omened  precaution  and  dispensed  with 
their  priestly  services.  So  the  Nats  went  to  a faqir  for  aid  and  he  had 
a monkey  Hanumdn  who  taught  them  feats  of  dexterity.  Chamga, 
Bero  and  Banur  are  said  to  be  Nat  clans,  but  one  account  divides 
them  into  occupational  groups,  such  as  snake-charmers,  jugglers  and 
dancers,  monkey  exhibitors,  herbalists,  and  so  on. 

• Lit.  ‘tumbler,’  fr,  kahutar,  pigeon, 
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A curious  legend  connects  the  Nats  with  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
State  of  Sirmur.  Its  Riijd,  had  promised  a Natni  half  his  kingdom  if  she 
crossed  and  recrossed  the  Giri  river  on  a tight  rope.  She  had  crossed 
and  was  nearly  back  again  when  the  R^ja  had  the  rope  cut  to  evade 
his  promise.  The  Giri  in  order  to  avenge  her  death  in  its  waters  rose 
and  swept  away  the  Rdjd,’8  capital.  After  her  drowning,  according  to 
one  variant,  a faqir  came  to  Ndhan  and  cried  out  against  the  Rdj4’s 
treachery.  For  this  he  was  expelled  the  palace  and  he  found  a refuge 
with  a poor  Brahmani  whom  he  bade  bring  him  food  from  elsewhere 
than  Ndihan.  At  mid-night  he  called  for  milk  and  her  cow  though  not 
in  milk  yielded  it.  The/agfr  then  bade  her  fly  ar.the  town  was  doomed, 
so  she  fled  across  the  Giri  with  her  children.  No  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  opposite  bank  than  the  town  was  overwhelmed,  Rajd,  and 
all.  After  this  the  bands  of  the  Natni’s  kindred  went  to  Jaisalmir  and 
obtained  from  him  a promise  of  one  of  his  sons  as  a successor  to  the 
treacherous  Hdjd  who  had  perished.  The  ruler  of  Jaisalmir  had  seven 
ranis  all  then  pregnant  and  of  these  he  gave  one  to  the  Na^s.  They 
took  her  to  N^han  and  in  solitude  near  the  Sirmur  tank  she  gave  birth 
to  a lion,  four  monsters  and  a son.  With  diSicnlty  she  was  induced  to 
disclose  what  had  occurred  and  the  Na^s  exercised  the  lion  and  the 
monsters,  named  Sotan,  Chatan,  Bai^hdn  and  Khard,n,  Bhdsu  and  drove 
them  into  the  dhdk  jungles  near  by.  The  sou  became  the  first  R^j^  of 
the  modern  State. 

Nat,  a Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Nath,  originally  a title  or  possibly  a degree,  of  the  Jogi  order.  The  word 
means  ‘ lord  ’ or  ‘ master.’ 

In  the  Simla  hills  the  Naths  have  become  a caste  and  are  described 
as  followers  of  Guru  Gorakh  Ndth  and  Bharthari.  They  have  become 
a caste  in  the  Simla  hills.  They  wear  large  rings  in  their  ears,  but  rank 
below  the  Kanpha^a  Ndths  or  regular  Jogis.  They  accept  articles  given 
at  a kiria  karm  for  the  dead  Brahmans.  Kanets  and  Sundrs  do  not 
drink  water  brought  by  a Ndth  or  smoke  with  him.  They  are  in  the 
Simla  hills  what  the  Mahdbrahman  or  Achdrj  is  in  the  lower  hills. 

The  Ndths  of  the  higher  hills  in  the  Himalayan  area,  where  the 
worship  of  Siva  is  prevalent,  correspond  very  closely  with  the  Jogis  of 
the  plains,  though  they  make  little  pretence  to  an  ascetic  character  and 
live  chiefly  by  growing  vegetables;  but  they  also  perforrn  certain  semi- 
sacerdotal  functions,  taking  the  place  of  the  Achdrj  of  the  plains  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Kanets,  and  receiving  like  him  the  clothes 
of  the  deceased.  They  also  consecrate  new  houses,  and  purify  them 
when  they  have  been  defiled.  They  now  form  a true  caste,  and  are 
not  recruited  from  without.  One  or  more  in  almost  every  N^th  house- 
hold has  his  ears  pierced  in  honour  of  Siva,  and  is  called  a Kanpha^a 
N^th.  They  occupy  much  the  same  social  position  as  the  Jogi-Rdwal 
of  the  plains.  But  they  are  regarded  as  so  unclean  or  uncanny  that 
even  a Hesi  will  not  eat  from  their  hands. 

Nathoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh^hpur. 

NatbI,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Natt,  a tribe  of  Jd^s,  descended  from  Natt,  sou  o. 
and  Wahdla  claiming  to  be  sprung  from  the 
They  are  found  in  Sialko^. 


' Jograh,  and  like  the  Kang 
Solar  Rdiputs  of  Ajudhia. 
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Nauk,  a sept  of  Brahmans,  parohits  of  the  Gadhioks  In  Jhelum. 

Naul,  a muiigoose  (Potohdri).  Gf.  Nol  and  Neola. 

Nauria,  Nauhria,  a class  of  merchants  trading  with  the  Punjab  from  down- 
country.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  808, 

Naushahi. — A Muhammadan  order  (regular,  but  mystical  in  its  tendencies) 
and  an  offshoot  of  the  Q^diris  {q.v.),  deriving  its  origin  from  Sayyid 
Abdul  Wahdb,  eldest  son  of  Abdul  Qddir  Jildni.  Its  real  founder, 
however,  was  Hdji  Pir  Muhammad  Sachi^r,  whose  tomb  is  at  Naushahra 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chendb  in  Gujrat,  and  who  was  called  Nausbdh  or 
Nausho,*  ‘bridegroom,’  because  he  became  s,faqir  while  still  a bride- 
groom. Another  story  has  it  that  Hd,ji  Muhammad  NaushdrhC 
Ganjbaksh,  who  was  a year  old  when  his  father  Ald-ud-din,  a cattle 
dealer,  died,  was  brought  up  in  a family  of  potters  and  followed  Sakhi 
Sarwar;  he  left  four  disciples,  namely  (I ) Shd,h  Rahmd,n  Pir,  who  is 
buried  in  Gujr^nw^la,  (2)  Fir  Muhammad  Sachidr,  (3)  Khwdja  Khujail, 
who  is  buried  at  Kdbul,  and  (4)  Sh4h  Fatah,  who  is  buried  in  the  Ganji 
Btlr.  However  this  may  be,  the  followers  of  this  sect  differ  from  the 
Qddiris  both  in  allowing  the  use  of  instrumental  music  at  divine  service 
and  in  the  extreme  religious  excitement  permitted  on  such  occasions, 
during  which  they  shake  their  heads  to  and  fro  (hat  hhelnd)  in  a most 
alarming  manner,  and  are  even  said  to  beheld  up  by  the  back.  Their 
principal  shrine  in  SiMkot  is  that  of  Gulu  Sh4h,  near  the  village  of 
Korake,  in  the  Pasrur  tahsil,  where  there  is  a large  annual  fair.  They 
have  a branch,  the  P4krahmanis,  q.  v. 

Nawadb,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nawar,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Nawhbia,  fern,  -an,  see  Naurf4. 

Nayak,  see  Naik,  fern,  a,  an. 

Neb,  a mace-bearer  : also  the  name  of  a caste  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be 
originally  Kalal.  Indeed  one  account  divides  the  latter  caste  into 
three  groups  : (1)  the  Soukha,  who  are  by  origin  Benias ; (2)  the  Ahlu- 
wdlia.  Neb  or  Karnw41,  which  claims  Khatri  descent ; and  (3)  the 
Kakkezai.  The  Neb  again  have  three  sections  or  groups,  P41,  Segand 
and  Hakhi  which  are  said  to  be  hypergamous.  They  avoid  four  gots  in 
marriage,  employ  Brahmans  at  religious  as  well  as  on  ceremonious 
occasions  and  marry  at  an  early  age,  from  10  to  15.  They  are  said  to 
take  water  from  the  hands  of  a Jhinwar  or  a Tarkhan,  but  not  from 
those  of  a Chhimba  or  a barber. 

Nechari,  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Naturi,  the  modern  broad  school  founded 
by  the  late  Sir  Syad  Ahmad  Kh4n  of  Aligarh.  A few  free-thinking 
Hindus  have  also  adopted  the  term  for  themselves.  ‘ The  term,’  writes 
Mr.  Maclagan,’  is  of  course  applicable  to  either  religion,  but  in  its  special 
sense  it  represents  a Musalmdn  school  of  thought,  led  by  Sir  Syad 
Ahmad  Khdn  and  Syad  Amir  Ali  Khdn : the  object  is  to  adapt  the 
religion  of  Muhammad  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  clear  away  the  glosses 

* The  conception  of  the  devotee  as  a bride  or  bridegroom  is  common  to  other  religions  as 
well  as  to  certain  Islamic  sects.  Wo  may  compare  the  Dulha  Deo  of  Hinduism, 
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of  corpmentators,  to  get  at  the  essential  teaching  of  the  Prophet,  and  to 
show  how  this  teaching  has  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  ^highest 
non-religious  philanthropy  of  to-day.  Slavery,  according  to  this 
school,  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  and  teaching?  of  Islam  : polygamy  is 
indirectly  forbidden  by  the  Quran  ; Muhammadans  have  never  prosely- 
tised sword  in  hand  ; and  the  future  life  indicated  by  the  Prophet  is  as 
noble  and  pure  in  aspiration  as  any  prefigured  in  any  religion.  This 
school  has  returned  to  the  fountain-head  of  Isldrn,  just  as  the  Aryas 
among  the  Hindus  have  returned  to  that  of  Hinduism,  and  in  either 
case  the  original  scriptures  are  taxed  to  produce  results  compatible  with 
the  latest  achievements  of  science  and  social  phi’.osophy.  The  efforts 
of  the  Nature  School  are,  however,  if  not  of  a higher  order  than  those 
of  the  Aryas,  at  any  rate  of  a kind  more  intelligible  to  European 
thought  and  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  similar  tendencies 
among  the  broader  schools  of  thought  in  modem  European  Christianity. 
The  leaders  of  the  school  are  men  of  great  intellectual  power  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  points  of  view  adopted  by  European 
critics  of  their  religion  ; and  the  foundation  of  the  Aligarh  College  in 
the  North-West  Provinces  has  done  a great  deal  to  establish  their 
authority.  The  Necharis  advocate  most  social  reforms,  and  in  politics 
they  are  generally  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  constituted  authority.  They 
belong,  however,  to  a movement  which  has  had  its  rise  outside  the 
Punjab  ; and  as  they  are  not  an  organized  society,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  how  far  they  are  represented  in  tliis  ]irovince.  'I’he  importance 
of  the  movement  is  not  to  bo  measured  by  figures,  and  even  if  we  had 
a full  return  of  professed  followers  of  Sir  Syad  Ahmad  Khd,n,  we  should 
still  be  far  from  judging  the  strength  of  the  principles  he  represents.* 

Nkera,  a Jat  tribe  found  in  the  Bdwal  nizdmat  of  Jind.  They  claim  to  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  Chhatrias  who  left  Gadgajni  when  it  was  the  scene 
of  conflict.  They  worship  the  devi  and  Bandeo,  whose  shrine  is  about 
a mile  from  Bdwal.  Bandeo  was  tho  son  of  a Brahman  and  they  do  not 
smoke. 

Nekokaba,  Kuktlra,  lit.  ‘ doers  of  good.’  The  Nekokd,ra  like  the  Jhandir  are 
a sacred  clan.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Jhang  district  and  claim 
to  be  Hdshami  Quraish,  who  came  from  Bahdwalpur  some  480  years  ago. 
They  hold  land  in  Gnjrdnwdla  also,  but  are  not  a very  important  tribe. 
In  Gujrdnwdla  many  of  them  are  faqirs,  and  they  generally  bear  a 
semi-religious  character.  But  in  Multdn  they  are  ranked  as  a Jdt  clan 
(agricultural). 

Nbn  (?  Nain),  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Nkola,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn.  The  word  appears  to 
mean  mungoose,  neul  or  neula.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  812,  Cf.  Nol. 

Neobu,  Nkru,  a name  applied  to  Kanets  claiming  descent  from  the  Mlwis, 
and  also  to  the  children  of  Brahmans  or  Rdjputs  by  Kanet  women. 
In  the  former  sense  it  appears  to  be  synonymous  with  Khund,  the 
term  applied  to  Kanets  of  the  first  class,  tracing  descent  from  the 
Mawis,  in  Bashahr. 

Nepal  (?  Naipal),  a Hdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Nbr,  a Kiimboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Niaik,  one  versed  in  the  Nidi  Shdatra,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  813. 
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NiarIa,  -ta,  fem,  -ARAN,  a washer  of  gold  and  silver  filings,  a refiner  of 
precious  metals  (fr.  nidra,  ^ separate^).  He  is  called  Sodha  in  tho 
south  of  the  Derajat  and  Soni  in  Ambdla  and  Sirmur. 

In  the  west  of  the  Punjab  he  seems  t.o  be  known  as  Shodar  or  Sodar ; 
and  as  one  of  the  Sunar  clans  is  called  Sodari,  it  may  be  that  the 
Niaria  is  generally  or  always  a Sund,r  by  caste.  The  Nidria  however  is, 
unlike  the  Sundr,  generally  a Musalmdn  ; though,  curiously  enough,  he 
is  returned  as  Hindu  only  in  Peshdwar. 

Niazi,  Niazai,  a Pathdn  tribe,  descended  from  Nidzai,  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Ibrdhim,  surnamed  Loddi.  They  are  thus  Lodi  Pa^lidns  and  akin  to 
the  Dotannis,  Prangis,  Surs,  etc.  Originally,  chiefly  Powindas  or 
nomads,  they  were  expelled  from  the  district  of  Shilgar,  south  of 
Ghazni,  by  the  Audar  and  occupied  the  eastern  skirts  or  Ddmdn  of  the 
great  Sulaimdti  range,  holding  the  territory  subsequently  known  as 
Tdk  or  Tdnk.  There  they  continued  to  lead  a nomad  life,  and 
gradually  spread  further  north-east  towards  the  Indus,  occupying  the 
thal  or  steppe  now  held  by  the  Marwat,  who  drove  them  to  the  north- 
west. They  are  still  fairly  numerous  in  Kohdt  and  are  found  in  small 
numbers  in  Dera  Imail  Khdn. 

The  Niazais,  now  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people,  the  most  abject  of 
the  Afghans,  once  played  a great  part  in  the  history  of  northern  India. 
One  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of  Sher  Shdh,  Sdr,  king  of  Delhi,  was 
Haibat  Khdn,  Nidzai,  and  his  brothers,  Isd  Khdn  and  Sai’d  Khdn  also 
held  high  office.  The  former  was  hdjih  or  royal  chamberlain.  At  the 
defeat  of  Humdyun  at  Chaunsa  in  1540  Haibat  Khdn  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  and  Isd  Khdn  carried  on  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
Mui;hals  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Haibat  Khdn  and  Isd  Khdn,  with 
other  amirs,  were  left  by  Sher  Shah  in  charge  of  the  Punjab,  and 
eventually  Haibat  Khdn  became  sole  governor  of  the  province,  with 
instructions  to  recover  Multdn  from  the  Baloch  invaders.  For  his 
services  in  this  charge  Haibat  Khdn  received  the  title  of  Azam  Humd- 
yun, Masnad-i-Ald,  “ the  most  august,  the  occupant  of  the  exalted  seat.’* 
Isldm  Shah,  the  successor  of  Sher  Shdh,  however,  distrusted  the  power 
of  his  Afghdn  nobles  and  though  Haibat  Khdn  remained  loyal  fora  time 
he  was  compelled  to  revolt  when  Sa’id  Khdn  fled  to  him  for  refuge. 
With  40,000  horsemen,  Nidzais,  Yusufzais  and  Mandarns,  of  whom  no 
less  than  12,000  were  Nidzais,  Haibat  Khdn  marched  to  join  the 
disaffected  nobles  who  had  found  an  asylum  in  Kumdon,  and  encount- 
ered the  royal  army  near  Ambdla.  Here  the  defection  of  Khwds  Khdn, 
one  of  his  allies,  led  to  his  complete  defeat,  aud  he  fled  to  Dhaukot 
beyond  the  Indus,  hotly  pursued  by  a large  force  under  the  Khwaja 
Wais,  the  Sarwdni  Afghdn.  The  Nidzais  found  an  asylum  in  the  Gakhar 
country  north  of  Rdwalpindi,  but  eventually  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  KHshmir.  Headed  off  on  that  road  they  turned  towards 
Kajauri,  only  to  full  victims  to  a Kashmiri  force  which  destroyed  the 
tribe,  all  the  four  brothers*  being  killed.  Before  this  event,  which 
occurred  in  or  about  1550,  Haibat  Khdn  had  all  but  exterminated  the 
SuMBALS,  a branch  of  his  own  tribe.  Another  branch  is  the  Isa 
Khel. 


* The  fourth  brother  was  ShAhbAz. 
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111  appearance  the  Nidzais  of  Kohat  resemble  the  Banoash  rather 
than  the  Kha^ak,  but  in  the  matter  of  shaving  the  head  s^ome  take  a 
middle  course,  only  shaving  the  front. 

Nihalke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nihano,  ^ free  from  care,’  a title  of  the  Akali  Sikhs. 

Nihani,  a fern.  Ndi  or  barber,  q.  v. 

Nijae,  a clan  of  Jd^s  with  whom  certain  Sunar  sections  claim  a common 
origin. 

Nuhab,  a clan  of  Ja^s  found  in  Kapurthala  and  elsewhere. 

Nijjab,  see  Najjdr. 

Nikalsaini,  or  Narangkaria,  a sect  of  faqirs  whose  origin  is  thus 
described*: — 

“After  the  battle  of  Gnjrdt  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert,  the  Khdlsa  (Sikh)  army  surrendered  at  Rawalpindi,  and  giving 
up  their  arms  and  receiving  a gratuity  of  a rupee  each,  they  were 
permitted  to  disperse  to  their  homes.  A great  panic  prevailed  among 
the  Sikhs  of  the  District:  very  many  cut  off  their  kes  or  long  hair,  and 
were  in  great  dread  of  being  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity.  Some 
months  after  three  men  were  seen  going  about  the  cantonments  of 
Rdwalpindi,  dressed  up  in  the  cast-off  clothes  and  hats  of  Europeans, 
and  with  shaven  heads  and  faces.  The  eldest  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  mahant  or  chief  of  a sect,  and  the  others  to  be  his  chelas  or 
disciples.  The  mahant  played  upon  a two-stringed  instrument  known  as 
the  dutdra,  and  he  and  his  chelas  sang  songs  in  praise  of  the  English 
in  general,  and  of  John  Nicholson  in  particular,  whom  they  declart-d  to 
be  their  guru.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  Sikh  rule  it 
was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  faqirs  to  receive,  through  the  good 
oflBces  of  the  kdrddrs  or  district  officers,  assighmonts  of  land-revenue 
from  the  central  government  at  Lahore,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious 
or  ^uast-religious  institutions.  John  Nicholson  was  well  known  to  the 
people  of  Rawalpindi.  Ho  had  waged  in  the  neighbourhood  a guerrilla 
warfare  during  the  hot  weather  of  1848  with  Sirdtir  Chatar  Singh  and 
other  rebels,  and  when  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General, 
d^Ltod  the  29th  March  1849,  the  Punjab  was  annexed,  John  Nicholson 
was  appointed  the  first  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Rdwalpindi.  Tliere- 
fore  these  men,  by  calling  themselves  Nikalsaini  faqirs,  were  under  the 
idea  that  the  Ilepnty  (Commissioner  of  the  District  would  feel  flattered 
at  being  associated  with  a new  sect,  whose  guru  he  was  ^knowledged 
to  be,  and  would  no  doubt  get  them  a handsome  jdgir  or  free 
grant  with  which  to  establish  a dharmsala  or  monastery  all  to 
themselves  1 But  when  they  found  that  they  were  uncared  for  by 
Nicholson  (I  have  been  told  that  he  had  them  flogged  once),  and 
got  nothing  for  their  pains,  their  enthusiasm  cooled  down,  and  after 
two  or  three  years  they  were  heard  of  no  more.  I often  saw  them 
and  once  or  twice  spoke  to  them  in  1850,  and,  as  far  as  I can 
remember,  they  had  not  a particle  of  an  idea  concerning  any  of  t e 


* By  J.  G.  Delmerick  in  P.  N Q.,  II,  § 953, 
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doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  affirmed  that  the  Bible  was  true,  like- 
wise the  Qiu^n  and  the  Granth ! Indeed,  I fancy  that  they  were  the 
originators  of  the  Narangkd,ria'^,  Nieankari,  a sect  of  schismatic  Sikhs, 
which  sprang  up  in  the  Uiiwalpindi  District  about  that  time,  and  wldch 
20  years  ago,  promised  to  bring  every  Hindu  in  the  Sind  Sdgar  Do^b 
into  ns  fold;  but  afterwards,  for  some  unknown  reason,  a conside' able 
number  of  tlie  G'nive;  ts  slid  back  into  orthodoxy,  and  I believe  there  are 
few  Narangkanas  in  the  Rawalpindi  Ilistrict  now.  The  monument  to 
General  Nicholson  is  at  the  head  of  the  Margala  Fa^s,  about  16  miles 
from  Itd-v’alftindi,  on  the  Peshawar  road.  I never  heard  of  any  Nikal- 
sauufagirs  there  :*  indeed,  I never  heard  of  the  existence  of  any 
since  1852  or  1853,  certainly  never  since  the  Mutiny.” 

Njkki  Havj,  the  ‘ little  Rdvi’  tribes,  as  opposed  to  the  ‘ great  R^vi’  tribes. 
The  latter  are  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural,  and  include  the 
Kharrals,  Kathias,  and  many  of  the  great  tribes  of  Muharntnadan  Jd,ts. 
They  look  down  upon  the  ^ litbD  Rd-vi’  tribes  who  live  within  their 
limits,  and  who  are  agricultural  rather  than  pastoral,  consisting  of 
Aid.ins,  Kambohs,  and  similar  tribes  common  in  the  eastern  Punjab. 
The  ‘great  Rdvi  ’ tribes  are  notorious  for  their  propensity  to  cattle- 
stealing, and  among  them  a young  man  is  not  allowed  to  wear  a turban 
or  to  marry  a wito  till  he  shows  by  stealing  a buffalo  that  he  is  able 
to  support  her,  while  a headman  who  has  not  a number  of  dependents 
ready  to  steal  for  or  with  him  is  popularly  known  as  “ an  orphan.” 

NiLARi,  Nilari,  fern,  -an,  -ni.  Nirdli,  Nilgar,  a dyer,  see  Lildri. 

Nima-nandi,  one  of  the  four  main  orders  of  the  Bairagis.  See  also  under 
Nimbarki. 

Nimbarki. — A sect  or  sub-order  of  the  Bairdgis. 

Tlie  orthodox  accountf  of  Nimbarkd-orNimbaditya,  who  founded  the 
sect,  is  that  he  was  so  named  because  he  once  stopped  the  motion  of  the 
sun  on  the  top  of  a nimha  tree.  He  also  promulgated  an  abstruse 
theory  of  the  Dualistic  Aduality  of  the  soul.  But  the  popular  idea  of 
the  Nimbarkis  is  that  they  reverence  the  nim  tree  because  their  deota 
is  incarnate  in  it.  'I’he  Nimbarki  would  thus  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Nima-nandi  or  Nima-Khark-Swdmi,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maclagan,!  and 
it  may  further  be  noted  that  Nirn  Nd-th  is  given  as  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  Gorakh  Nilth.  The  facts  may  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
sub-sect,  worshippers  of  the  nim  tree,  upon  which  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  ‘Nimharka’  was  grafted. 

Nimcha,  ‘ half-breed,’  a term  applied  to  the  Fashto-speaking  people  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  Indus  and  in  the  lateral  valleys  to  the  eastward  {includ- 
ing the  people  of  the  Pakhli  and  Agror  valleys  in  British  territory)  by 
the  pure- bl c oded  Afghdus  of  Yusufzai  ivho  refu.se  all  matrimonial  or 
other  alliances  with  them.  The  Nimchas  in  their  turn  refuse  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  tribes  in  their  north.  Probably  descended  from  Pathan 
settlers  from  Swilt  and  aborigines  the  Nimchas  are  easily  distinguished 

* The  sect  was  supposed  to  have  connected  itself  with  tho  monument 
ji  Pair  hological  Tenets  of  the  Vaishiiavas,  J.  8 B I88t  p 108 
j Punjab  Census  Report,  1892,  pp.  I23  and  lU  (footnote) 
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from  pure  Patli^ns  by  their  accent:  Biddulph,  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  p.  7. 

Ninqmapa,  * old  one.*  The  sister  order  of  the  Buddliist  Drukpa  {q.  •».). 
Their  head  is  Gsungsprul  (pron.  vSungftriil)  of  liOtraglalung^  Gonpa  be- 
tween Khains  and  Lhassa.  They  hold  the  rr.onastery  of  Pin  in  Spiti. 
Certain  of  the  btizhen  families — descended  from  Ninfjmapa  monks — 
became  manepas  or  wizards.  Their  witchcraft  consis^^ts  chiefl)  in 
Vn’eaking  stones  on  their  stomachs,  swallowing  knives,  and  other  more  or 
less  common  conjuring  tricks.  They  travel  widely,  but  even  in  Spiti 
their  powers  are  not  greatly  believed  in  and  they  ,do  not  pretend  to  the 
black  magic  of  the  Bonpas  or  Black  Caps.  'I'hey  accept  the  rgiut  or 
Book  of  Mystical  Doctrines,  called  in  Sanskrit  Tantra,  which  Tsong- 
khapa  eliminated  from  the  Kagiur : see  Gelukpa. 

Nirali,  an  indigo  dyer  (Multani)  : see  Lildri. 

Nikankaki,  a Sikh  sect.  The  term  niranhir*  ‘incorporeal’*  is  old  in 
Sikhism,  dating  back  to  Babd,  Ndnak  himself,  who  was  originally  called 
Ndnak  Nirankiiri.  The  sect,  however,  is  a modern  one,  having  been 
founded  by  one  Bhdi  Didl  P4s.  a Khatri  of  Peshdwar,  wdio  established 
it  at  Rawalpindi  about  1845.  On  his  death  in  1870  his  son  Bhai  Bhara 
or  Daibflra  Singh  succeeded  him,  and  then  Bhdi  Ratt6,  another  son. 
The  Nirankaris  worship  one  invisible  God  as  a spii  it  who  is  a hearer 
of  prayer,  avoiding  idols,  and  making  no  offerings  to  them,  to  Brahmans 
or  to  the  dead.  They  abstain  from  all  flesh  and  liquor  and  reverence 
truth.  Pilgrimages  are  regarded  as  useless,  and  neither  Brahmans  nor 
cows  are  to  be  reverenced.  The  first  day  of  each  month  is  to  be  kept 
holy  by  attendance  at  the  temple,  reading  the  Granth,  repentance  for 
sins,  and  almsgiving.  Tlie  Adi-Granth  of  Bilba  Nanak  is  their  sacred 
book  though  they  also  respect  the  later  Guru"  and  their  writings.  Wed- 
dings are  celebrated  according  to  the  Sikh  rites,  by  a granthi  and  not  by  a 
Brahman  : the  bride  sits  unveiled  in  public  and  the  pair  circumamliulate 
the  Adi-Granth,  instead  of  fire.  Widows  mav  remarry.  At  funerals 
also  they  disi'ense  with  Brahman-,  and  instead  of  mourning  the  event 
is  regarded  rather  as  an  occasion  for  rejoicing.  The  sect  has  an  am'nt- 
sar  of  its  own  on  the  Bei  stream  near  the  park  in  Ritwalpindi,  arid 
their  dead  are  burnt  there.  At  their  darbnr  or  meeting-place  in 
Rawalpindi  town  is  a shrine  of  the  A'ii-Granth,  where  BhM  Uidl’a 
slippers  are  kept  and  revered.  The  sect  recruits  all  classes. 1" 

But  caste  and  social  status  are  not  affected  by  conversion.  The 
Nirankdrfs  also  inculcate  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  ; rever- 
ence and  honour  towards  parents.  Lying,  cheating,  and  using  fadse 
weights  are  peculiarly  heinous  crimes.  Smoking  is  forbidden,  but 
Nirankaris  may  sell  or  deal  in  tobacco.  They  are  said  to  have  curious 
rites  on  the  birth  of  children,  described  as  a little  reminiscent  of  Jewish 
ceremonies.  The  use  of  wine  and  flesh  is  prohibited  ; indeed  a Niran- 
kdri,  except  in  the  course  of  duty  as  a soldier,  may  not  deprive  a 
sentient  being  of  life.  The  Nirankdri  doctrines  are  exoteric  and  they 
gladly  explain  them  to  inquirers.  Polygamy  is  prohibited. 


• Sanskr.  nirdJcdr,  “ formless." 
I Maclagan,  § 95. 
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Niemala  *— The  Nirmald  Sd(1hus,  or  ''  pure  saints,”  are  a Sikh  order. 
They  originated,  like  the  Akdlis,  in  the  time  of  Guru  Govind  Singh, 
but  the  history  of  tlieir  foundation  is  obscure.  According  to  one  story 
a water-CMrrier  was  seized  by  tlie  Gui  u’s  soldiers  for  supplying  their  ene- 
mies with  water  during  a battle,  but  the  Guru  decbired  him  stainless 
{Tiirmnld).  This  account,  however,  undoubtedly  arose  out  of  a con- 
fusion between  this  order  and  the  Sewdipanthis,  and  the  more  probable 
version  is  that  Guru  Govind  Singh  sent  three  disciples  to  Benares^  to 
learn  Sanskrit  and  designated  them,  on  their  return,  the  stainless,  as 
being  the  only  learned  men  among  the  Sikhs.  At  first  they  took  the  pahul 
and  wore  white  raiment,  but  they  have  adhered  to  the  study  of  the 
orthodox  Hindu  scriptures  and  thereby  lost  touch  with  Sikhism.^  They 
now  wear  the  ordinary  saffron  robes  of  the  Indian  yagw’,  possibly  to 
facilitate  begging,  which  they  profess  to  avoid  as  they  claim  to  subsist 
on  offerings  voluntarily  made.  They  retain  the  Ices.  The  Nirmaldi 
form  a well-disciplined  and  highly  respecte  1 or(/anisation.”  Each  mo- 
nastery is  under  a guru,  while  a council  or  committee  periodically  visits 
their  societies  throughout  the  Province.  Almnst  always  celibate  they 
bear  a far  hij^her  reputation  for  mora'ity  than  most  of  the  ••ther  rebgi- 
ous  orders  in  the  Punjab.  Their  principal  Akhdra  is  at  Hardwdr,  but 
they  also  have  foundations  at  Amritsar  and  elsewhere. 

Nishania,  the  second  of  the  Sikh  misls  or  confederacies.  It  was  recruited 
from  Khatris  and  Rangrethas  or  converted  sweepers  and  the  name  is 
said  to  mean  ^ standard  bearer’  from  nishdn,  a standard. 

Nisowana,  a Jat  clan  i agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur,  wh-ro  they  held  a few 
villages,  and  abo  m Jhang  wh  re  they  are  described  as  pui’e  Jdt  tribe 
though  in  the  Cen'^us  of  1901  thev  returneil  t'nemselves  as  Rdjputs. 
They  hold  the  northern  corner  of  Chiniot  tahsil  in  Jhang  between  the 
Ldlis,  Gilotars  and  the  Shdhpur  border.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  it  they  had  a dialect  of  their  own,  called  Niss"wdni  or  Niswdni  and  are 
a fine  body  of  men,  fearless  and  bold,  with  a gre;it  reputation  for  thieving, 
but  formerly  described  as  a prosperous,  thriving  clan,  riedi  in  flocks  and 
herds  with  scaiccly  any  debts. 

Nizami,  see  Chishti. 

Nohana,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nohil,  a tribe  of  Muhammadans  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nohilke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nol,  Naul,  a Jfit  tribe,  found  in  Jhang  tahsil  and,  like  the  Bhangn,  early 
settlers  in  that  tract.  They  occupied  the  lowlands  of  the  Chenab  round 
Jhang  before  the  Sidls.  Swarthier  than  the  generality  of  the  people 
and  speaking  a more  uncouth  tongue,  their  traditions  carry  them  back 
to  Dhan,  a of  Bikdner  who  settled  in  Jhang  whde  the  country  was 
under  a Brahman  dynasty.  Naul  was  the  son  of  Dhan.  The  Sifi^ls 
were  for  some  time,  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  subject  to  the 
Naul  and  paid  tribute  through  them  Alwavs  a turbulent  and  lawless 
race,  they  used  to  I >6  great  cattle-owners  preferring  cattle-breeding  to 

^ Bitterly  opposed  by  the  Akalis.— Maclagau  108,  Trumpp’s  Die  Religionder  Sikhs, 
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agricultiire  and  cattle-lifting  to  either*  Note  have  oUo  eettled  in  the 
Lhenab  Colony. 

Nonari,  (1)  a tribe  of  Muhammadans  found  in  Montgomery;  (2)  a J^t  clan 
(ngricultiiral)  found  in  Mnltdn  : see  also  under  Nundri. 

Nono,  the  title  given  to  any  male  member  of  the  four  noble  familie=i  of  Kniline 
Mane,  Pin  and  Gyung-il  in  Spiti.  The  title  is  retained  for  life,  but 
would  he  forfeited  if  its  bearer  married  out  of  his  own  rank  — an  unheard- 
of  thing.  The  nonos  rank  with  the  jos  of  Ldhul  and  with  the  royal 
family  of  Laddkh  {f.adnkhski  {r)yalrig8).  The  head  of  the  Kuilin® 
family  IS  recognised  by  Government  as  tlieNono  of*  Spiti,  but  he  is  never 
known  in  his  own  territory  by  any  other  title  than  thatof  Gyalpo  or  king. 
Princesses  of  the  blood  are  called  shemo,  and  the  queen  is  apparently 
addressed  as  shemd.  ^ 


The  marriage  laws  are  most  rigid.  The  king  and  the  princes  must 
marry  in  their  own  rank  and,  if  a bride  is  not  available  in  Spiti,  must 
ride  to  Ldhul  or  Laddkh  to  procure  one.  The  present  Nono’s  (Gyal- 
po^s)  great-grandmother,  for  instance,  was  a Laddkhi  princess.  By  a 
special  dispensation  ih**  daughter  of  a nono  may  espouse  a commoner 
and  yet  retain  her  rank  as  shemo,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether,  as 
stated  in  the  article  on  Chahzang,  a morganatic  union  of  this  kind 
would  confer  the  courtesy  title  of  on  the  commoner  husband. 

Nordaha,  a Jd,^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Nuharni,  Luharni,  Nuhani,  Non  ant,  etc. — A branch  of  the  Lodi  Pathdns, 
descended  from  Nuhdrnai  or  Nuh  (Noah).  He  had  six  sons,  Marad, 
Maya,  Tataur,  Shaikh  or  Patakh  and  Hud  (Eber)  by  one  ^Yife,  and  by 
another,  Marwat.  The  descendants  of  Shaikh  and  Hud  appear  to  have 
mostly  migrated  into  Uindustdn  and  the  remnant  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  other  Nuhanis.  Mamd  had  three  sons:  (1)  Ydsin  or  Yunas, 
progenitor  of  the  Haulat  Khel  Pawindas  and  their  kinsmen  of  Tdnk, 
with  their  several  branches,  and  of  the  Hassan  Khel : (2)  Haidar  or 
Khizr,  founder  of  the  Lako,  Bnrd,  Ibrahim  and  Kod  Khels ; and  (3) 
Ya’kub,  founder  of  the  Khel  named  after  him. 

Maya,  progenitor  of  the  Maya  Khel  Pawindas  of  Draband  had  two 
sons.  Lot  Son  or  Ydsin,  who  founded  two  tribes  of  those  names 
with  6 and  7 sub-sections  respectively. 

Tataur  had  two  sons,  Aso  and  Musd,  founders  of  the  Khels  named 
after  them. 


N(;n,  (1)  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan,  where  they  are  prominent 
in  the  north  of  Shujdbad  tahsil.  Also  said  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Bhattis  and  to  have  migrated  from  some  place  called  Thdnewdhan 
‘ near  Delhi.’  Converted  to  Isldm  by  the  Makhdum  of  Hch  Jahdnidii 
or  Sayyid  Jaldl  they  retain  the  title  of  Rdna.  The  genealogy  repre- 
sents Nun,  Cthera,  Kanjar  and  Kulidr  as  sons  of  Rdjwaddan  and  epo- 
nyms  of  as  many  tribes  : another  makes  Jai  and  Utera  brothers  of  Nun 
and  Jhakkar  son  of  Jai : see  aLo  under  Channar.  The  Nun  are  also 
found  in  Montgonif^ry ; (2),  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 

Shdhpnr  ; (3)  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* The  Panjdbi  Dicty.  gives  Nolo,  s f.  (-n’c)  as  a tribe  which  answers  this  description. 
Clearly  Nol  is  meant.  The  word  appears  to  bo  identical  with  neola  and  naul,  a mungoose. 

The  latter  form  is  found  in  Potohdri, 
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Nur~^Nyingmd. 

Ndr,  a tribe  of  Rdjputs,  now  apparently  extinct.  They  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  the  Punjab  from  the  Deccan  in  early  times  and  to  have 
founHed  Kd,htnaur,*  in  the  Gurdaspur  District,  K^hna,  a Nur,  is  also 
Said  to  liave  founded  Kahnuwiin  in  that  district,  but  Sher  Shah  Sur 
settled  a body  of  Afghans  in  the  place  and  they  held  it  under  him. 
Akbar  gave  Salho,  a Harchar.d  Rdjput,  charge  of  that  part  of  the 
country  with  a grant  of  360  villages.  The  Harchands  dispossessed  the 
Afghans  of  Kahnuwdn  and  still  hold  it,  the  Ntirs  apparently  having 
disappeared. 

NtJE-BAKHSHi,  a sect  found  in  Baltistdn  and  described  by  Biddulph  {Tribes 
of  the  Eindoo  Koosh,  pp.  123-5).  Vigne  called  tliem  Kelunchah. 

NtJRKKE,  Nubke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Nutkani  (Nodj/akAni),  are  a Baloch  tribe  peculiar  to  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn, 
which  holds  a compact  territory  stretching  eastward  to  the  Indus  and 
between  the  Northern  Khosa  and  the  Kasr^ni.  The  tribe  once  enjoyed 
considerable  influence  and  importance,  holding  rights  of  superior 
ownership  over  the  whole  of  the  Sanghar  country.  But  it  no  longer 
possesses  a political  oiganization,  having  been  crushed  out  of  tribal 
existence  in  the  early  days  cf  Ranjit  Singh’s  rule.  But  the  event  is  so 
recent  that  it  still  retains  much  of  its  tribal  coherence  and  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  race. 

Nyakia,  see  Nid,ria. 

Nyekpa,  see  Chdhzang. 

Nyingma  (?  Nyimapa),  see  Dukpa. 


* Kalanaur  however  is  more  probably  a corruption  of  Kali-ragar  and  doubtless  derives 
its  name  from  Kaleshwar  (Shiva)  whose  temple  stands  on  the  old  citadel. 
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Obhai,  a Jd^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

OpH,  Up,  Op  OB  Beldar.— Beldar  is  properly  the  name  of  an  occupation 
merely  ; it  is  derived  from  bel,  a mattock,  and  it  denotes  all  whose  calling 
it  is  to  work  with  that  instrument.  But  though  the  common  coolie  of 
the  Province  will  often  turn  his  hand  to  digging,  the  Od  is  the  ‘profes- 
sional navvy  of  the  Punjab;  and  the  word  Belddr  is  seldom  applied,  at 
least  as  a tribal  name,  to  the  members  of  any  otuer  caste,  though  it 
seems  in  more  common  use  in  the  west  than  in  the  east,  the  Od  of  the 
west  being  generally  known  as  Beldar.*  In  some  places,  e.g.  in  Gujrdt, 
the  Od  or  Beldd,r  styles  himself  a Shaikh,  if  he  is  a AJuhammadan.  * 

The  Od  are  a wandering  tribe  whose  proper  home  appears  to  be 
Western  Hindustan  and  Rdjputdna  ; at  least  the  Ods  of  the  Punjab 
usually  hail  from  those  parts.  They  are  vagrants,  vandering  about 
with  their  families  in  search  of  employment  on  earthw'ork.  They  will 
not  as  a rule  take  petty  jobs,  but  prefer  small  contracts  on  roads 
canals,  railways,  and  the  like,  or  will  build  a house  of  adobe,  and  dig  a 
tank,  or  even  a well.  They  settle  down  in  temporary  reed  huts  on 
the  edge  (>f  the  work ; the  men  dig,  the  women  carry  the  earth  to  the 
donkeys  which  tliey  always  have  with  them,  and  the  children  drive 
the  donkeys  to  the  spoil  bank.  In  the  Salt  Range  tract  they  also 
quarry  and  carry  stone;  and  in  parts  of  the  United  Provinces  they  are 
said  to  be  wandering  pedlars.  They  eat  anything  and  everything, 
and  though  not  unfrequently  Musalmans,  especially  in  the  west,  are 
always  outcast.  They  have  a speech  of  their  own  called  Odki  or  in 
Multdn  Odakki,  which  is  very  probably  notbitig  more  than  the  ordinary 
dialect  of  their  place  of  origin.  They  wear  woollen  cloths,  or  at  least 
one  woollen  garment.  They  claim  descent  from  one  Bhagfrat  who 
vowed  never  to  drink  twice  out  of  the  same  well,  and  so  dug  a fresh 
one  every  day  till  one  day  he  dug  down  and  down  and  never  came  up 
again.  It  is  in  mourning  for  him  that  they  wear  wool,  and  in  imita- 
tion of  him  they  bury  their  dead  even  when  Hindus,  though  they 
marry  by  the  Hindu  ceremony.  Till  the  re-appearance  of  Bhagfrat 
they  will,  they  say,  remain  outcasts.  They  are  said  to  claim  Rtfjput  or 
Kshatriya  origin  and  to  come  from  Mdrw^r.  They  worship  Rdma  and 
Bivat  like  the  Pushkarna  Brahmans  who  are  sometimes  said  to  be  them- 
selves O^s  by  descent.  The  Od  are,  for  a vagrant  tribe,  singularly  free 
from  all  imputation  of  crime.  They  are  distributed  pretty  generally 
throughout  the  Province,  but  are  most  numerous  in  Lahore  and  along 
the  low’er  Indus  and  Chenab,  and  least  numerous  in  the  hills  and  sub- 
montane districts.  But  a writer  who  gives  a good  account  of  their 
methods  as  * professional  navvies  ’ says  they  are  principally  found  in  the 
Jumna  tracts.;]: 

* Mr.  Christie,  however,  was  assured  that  there  are  large  communities  of  professional 
Beldars  who  are  not  Ods.  The}'  are  generally  Musalman  in  the  Punjab  proper  and  Hindu 
in  the  eastern  districts  j they  are  not  outcasts,  have  fixed  habitations,  and  work  as  carriers 
with  their  animals  when  earthwork  is  not  forthcoming.  It  may  be  that  the  MuMlmaiis 
returned  in  our  Census  tables  belong  to  this  class  j as  Od  and  Beldar  have  been  confused, 
t Wilson’s  Indian  Caste,  II,  pp.  Ill,  139,  169. 

} P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 634. 
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Odhdna^Orakzai. 


At  an  Od  wedding  in  Maltin  branches  of  a jandi  tree  are  cut,  and 
the  bridegroom  is  made  to  touch  the  bride’s  knee  with  his  own  on  the 
spot.  An  ornament  called  chand'in  hdr  is  tied  round  the  pair’s  knees, 
which  are  then  touched  with  a club.  No  Brahman  is  called  in  on  this 
occasion,  but  Brahmans  are  said  to  be  employed  on  all  ceremonial 
and  religious  occasions,  the  parohit  getting  a rupee  at  a wedding. 
Gels  in  Multdn  wear  the  choti,  but  iiojaiieo.  They  are  said  to  abstain 
from  eating  an  animal  called  gh’dh  {kird,  snake),  but  may  eat  everything 
else  lawful  to  Hindus. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Outer  Sarilj,  in  Kullu,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  the  Ods  appear  to  form  a separate  caste.  They  are  a menial 
class,  higher  than  the  Loh^rs,  with  whom  they  will  smoke  and  drink 
water,  but  will  not  intermarry,  and  higher  than  the  Barehiswith  whom 
they  will  smoke,  but  will  not  drink  water;  and  lower  than  the  Thavis 
who  have  no  social  intercourse  with  them.  The  occupation  of  the  Ods, 
however,  is  the  same  as  the  Chdvis,  namely,  house-building.  They  are 
not  apparently  found  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Simla  Hill  States, 
south  of  the  Sutlej,  or  elsewhere  in  Kullu. 

Odhana,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Oesi  (?  Waisi),  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Oqab,  see  under  Jogi. 

Ojala,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdu ; also  in  Kapurthala. 

Ojh,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ojba,  a Hindu  school-master.  (Multani).  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  832. 

Okhal. — A Jdt  tribe  found  in  Jind.  They  offer  a piece  of  coarse  sugar,  hheli, 
to  their  jatherd  at  marriage. 

Olakh,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  See  Aulakh. 

Olak,  a Jd.t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Omaba,  a clan  (agi’icultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Okakzai,  Wrdkzai. — A Pathan  tribe.  Like  the  accounts  of  many  another 
Pathdn  tribes,  an  account  of  the  Orakzai  is  rather  curious  reading,  the 
bulk  of  it  being  often  devoted  to  showing  that  the  tribe  is  in  the  main 
not  Pathan  at  all,  but  something  else.  The  Orakzai  have  several  foreign 
sections,  €\g.  the  Sheikhan  (No.  10  in  the  appendix  below),  and  several 
aboriginal  or  ‘ TiT4hi  ’ sections.  If  indeed  we  exclude  all  the  sections 
whoso  Pathdn  origin  is  doubtful,  the  pure  Pathdu  element  is  very 
small. 

The  origin  of  the  Orabzai.—The  Orakzai  is  a tribe  of  obscure 
origin,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are  true  Afghans,  though  they  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  Karlanrai  race,  being  descended  from  Kadi,  the 
younger  son  of  Karran,  a8  are  the  Dilazak.  The  tribe  itself  ciaims 
descent  from  a Persian  prince,  Sikandar  Sbdh  who  was  exiled,  (wrukzai 
lost  or  exiled)  from  his  father’s  kingdom,  and  took  refuo-e  with  the 
Muhammadan  king  of  Koh^t  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  subdue  the 

. ...  j -Qtindus  or  non-Afghdns,  ruled  by 

various  raw,  and  divided  into  two  branches— Dilazik  and  Parbali. 
Sikandar  Shdh  conquered  the  Tirdhis,  and  on  the  death  o£  the  Kohdt 


Orakzai  groups. 
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king  claimed  that  region  as  his  son-in-law,  but  was  opposed  by  Banwa 
a Dum  or  musician  of  the  Persian  court  wlio  had  been  despatched  ^in 
search  of  the  prince,  but  had  passed  himself  off  at  Kohdt  as  liis  brother 
and  obtained  the  second  daughter  of  the  king  in  marriage.  Failing  to 
conquer  Banga,  Sikandar  Shah  returned  to  Tirdli  and  married  a Tirdhi 
woman  as  his  second  wife.  After  his  death  liis  descendants  waged 
constant  wars  with  the  Bangash  or  descendants  of  Banga,  until  the 
plain  country  was  allotted  to  the  latter  and  the  hills  to  the  Orakzai. 

Bellew  assigns  a common  origin  to  the  Orakzai,  Afridi,  Bangash,  etc., 
and  says  the  Bangash  were  ousted  from  Zurmat  in  Wazirist4n  by  the 
Ghiljis  {sic)  and  dri-ven  into  Kurram,  and  thence  into  Mir^nzai  and 
Kohdt,  whence  they  expelled  the  Ghabris,  Safis  and  Mangaris — three 
non-Afghan  tribes,  of  whom  the  first  may  be  the  modern  Ghebas  of 
tahsil  Pindi  Gheb  in  Rawalpindi.  The  Orakzai  include,  however,  several 
tribes  such  as  the  Shaikhdn,  of  Gsrdez  in  Wazirist^n,  the  Mishtias 
and  Ali  Khels,  both  originally  Yusafzai,  and  the  Malla  Khels,  of  Ghilzai 
descent,  who  are  not  true  Orakzai.  These  tribe's,  however,  are  not 
Shins,  for  that  sect  is  practically  confined  to  the  Muhammad  Khels,  who 

included  the  tribes  shown  in  the  margin, 
though  the  Tazi,  Bar  Ami  and  Lar 
And — three  ham^inja  or  vassal  sections 
of  the  Tirdh  Sturi,  or  Afzal  Khels  in 
Tirah,  are  also  Shiaa.  The  Muhammad 
Khels  are  descendants  of  Bdzid  according  to  the  tribal  pedigree,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  their  connection  with  the  shrines  of  the 
South- West  Punjab,  for  the  Sipdyas  have  two  shrines,  one  at  Usi,  a 
zidrat  of  Pir  Kamdl  Sluth,  a grandson  of  Makhdum  Jahdnian  of  Uch  in 
Jhang,  and  the  other  a shrine  of  Pir  Saiddn  Shdh,  a cousin  of 
Makhdum  Jsd  of  Bilot  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdn. 


Bar  Muhammad  Khels. 

Mani  Khel. 

Sip^yas. 

Abdul  Azi'z  Khel,  of  the  Kamil  Khel 
section. 


I. — Organisation.  - 

Sectarian  grou'ps.— The  most  important  principle  would  appear  to  be 
the  religious  or  sectarian  one.  The  Shia  Muhammad  Kk®!  appear  lobe 
quite  distinct  from  the  other  Orakzais,  who  are  thus  divided  into  two 
main  groups,  Shia  and  Sunni  by  religion.  But  the  religious  principle 
operates  also  to  split  up  the  main  groups  into  teligioua  sections,  a good 
example  of  this  being  given  by  the  Isd  Khel  (No.  4 below),  who  now 
form  a distinct  section.  Lastly  within  each  section  we  find  still  smaller 
sections  or  sub-sections  with  names  which  show  that  they  have 
been  formed  owing  to  sectarian  diff-  rences,  at  least  thi^s  is  tho  only  way 
in  whi'-h  we  can  account  f"r  names  like  Naqs^band  Kor  in  o.  , 
Bdbd  Nmdsi  in  No.  8,  Khwdja  Khel  in  No.  12,  and  some  others  Thus 
it  seems  clear  that  religious  or  sectarian  influences  are  constantly  at 
work  to  split  up  the  natural  divisions  of  the  tribe. 

Territorial  groups.— There  are  only  a few  of 
Orakzai,  riz.  the  Sweri  and  divisions  of  the  iOisberz-.p  No  I ^ 

and  the  Banlh  and  TiiAh  Stur.  Khels,  of  No.  19.  Bizoti  (No.  I ) 
also  apparently  a territorial  section. 

Ethnic  ffro«p,.-The»e  again  are  not  very  num  jus  There  ia  a 

Emdki  Khel  in  No.  2,  and  Tirdhi  Khels  m Nos.  10  and  2 . 
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Orakzai  customs. 


It  seems  probable  however  that  these  are  not  the  only  principles  on 
which  groups  are  formeil.  The  Lashkarzai  clan  and  the  Sipd-ya  sec- 
tion (No,  22)  may  point  to  a by-gone  feudal  or  military  organisation 
in  certain  clans.  Still  the  fact  remains  that  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  organisation  of  the  Orakzai  is  the  religions  or  sectarian 
one, 

II. — Social  Customs. 

Houses  and  villages. — Dwellings  are  usually  constructed  of  stone  in 
mud  with  courses  of  timber  at  intervals.  In  Tirdh  the  houses  are,  as 
a rule,  of  2 or  3 storeys,  each  storey  being  not  more  than  li)  ft.  in 
height.  Cattle  are  kept  in  the  lower  storey  : while  the  second  is  the 
living  r-'om.  Tlie  uppermost  is  a tower  for  defence,  though  some»imes 
it  is  only  an  open  veramlah  on  the  roof,  where  the  women  sit  and  spin. 
In  many  cases  tliere  is  only  one  mom  in  each  storey,  in  which  case  all 
the  inmates  sleep  together  In  the  houses  ot  the  richer  classes  there  are 
2 or  even  3 rooms  on  the  grounii  floor  and  second  storey.  Almost 
every  house  has  large  corn-bins  of  baked  earth,  usually  wholly  or  partly 
under  ground.  Orakzai  villages  generally  c 'usist  of  houses  built 
together,  whereas,  in  Maidaii,  the  Afridis  reside  in  scattered  hamlets, 
each  man  living  apart  with  his  immediate  relations  and  det»endents. 
Afridi  houses  are,  as  a rule,  much  hotter  built  than  those  of  the  Orak- 
zai. The  Orakzai  villages  have  the  houses  facing  inwards,  and  these 
are  entered  from  outside  by  small  openings 

Food. — Two  meals  are  taken,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  even- 
ing. The  staple  food  is  maize  bread,  eaten  with  dnl,  vegetables  or 
butter-milk.  Wheaten  brend  is  a luxury.  Ric^"  is  used  on  all  cere- 
monial occasions,  when  it  is  eaten  mixed  with  mimg.  Meat  is  only 
eaten  occasionallv,  e.g.  at  the  Id,  or  to  do  honour  to  a guest.  The 
Orakzais  are  not  so  particular  about  thair  food  as  the  Atridis. 

Dress. — The  Orakzai  garb  is  that  of  the  ordinary  Pathdns  among 
the  men.  There  is  not  much  difference  between  Sunnis  and  Shias 
or  between  Orakzais  and  Afridis,  but  the  Shia  Orakzais  generally  wear 
clothes  of  a dark  khaki  colour,  while  the  Afridi  Shias  wear  white. 
Shoes  are  almost  unknown.  Sandals  made  of  dwarf-palm  are  worn. 
An  Orakzai  woman  wears  a head  sheet,  a khat  and  trousers.  The  khat, 
presented  to  her  with  her  trousseau,  is  used  only  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
It  is  a long  garment  like  a night  gown  extending  from  the  neck  to  the 
legs,  and  is  made  of  country  cloth,  dyed  dark  blue.  It  is  tight  to  the 
waist  and  loose  below.  Red  chintz  of  country  manufacture  striped  with 
yellow,  or  white,  is  stitched  over  the  back  and  sleeves  of  the  khat,  the 
front  and  skirt  boing  covered  with  an  embroidery  of  red  and  white 
wax-work  (c/^^7vau).  Younger  women  also  stitch  silver  coins  on  the 
front  of  this  garment.  The  trousers  are  made  of  coarse  country  cloth, 
dyed  black  with  red  spots.  This  garment  is  loose  to  the  knees,  below 
which  a piece  of  striped  red  cloth  {pacha),  six  feet  long,  with  an  em- 
broidered edge  of  red,  yellow  or  green  silk,  is  sewn.  These  pachas  are 
tuined  ovei  and  over  three  or  four  times  to  form  a kind  of  tight  gaiters, 
and  this  performance  often  occupies  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  pachas 
last  longer  than  the  upper  portion  of  the  trousers,  which  have  to  be 
renewed  much  oftener, 
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Among  the  Daulatzais  the  women  do  not  use  the  pachas,  and  wear 
instead  loose  trousers  with  a string  or  button  to  fasten  them  over  the 
ankles.  The  better  clnsses  wear  a khat  and  trousers  of  lonj?  cloth,  or 
mdrkin,  in  summer,  but  use  coarse  cloth  for  these  garments  in  winter. 
The  head  sheet  of  the  younger  women  consists  of  a piece  of  country 
cloth,  dyed  black  or  dark  blue,  2^  yards  long  by  ^ yards  broad,  with 
a broad  border  of  yellow  and  red  silk  on  the  narrow  side.  Elderly 
women  wear  a striped  black  and  white  head  sheet  with  a narrow  border 
of  red  silk.  In  the  case  of  poorer  women  tine  red  cotton  thread  is  sub- 
stituted for  silk  in  the  borders.  Unmarried  Orakzai  girls  wear  white 
trousers  without  e^aiters  [pachas).  There  is  not  'much  difference  in 
dress  between  Afridi  and  Oi’akzai  women.  The  former  use  more 
\iax  embroidery  than  the  latter,  and  the  Afridi  women’s  trousers 
are  dark  red  in  colour  without  spots.  They  also  fasten  these  garments 
lower  down  in  the  waist,  and  wear  longer  pachas  than  the  Orakzai 
women.  The  use  of  henna,  or  antimony,  is  not  common  among  Orakzai 
women,  except  with  the  Ali  Khels  and  Alisherzms.  Generally  speaking, 
Orakzais  are  much  more  slovenly  in  their  dress  than  Afridis.  An 
Afridi  can  be  distinguished  from  an  Orakzai  at  a glance  by  his  dress, 
except  perhaps  the  Aka  Khel  Afridis,  whose  mode  of  dress  closely 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Orakzais. 

JefiX'ellery. — Orakzai  women  do  not  wear  jewellery,  and  their  orna- 
ments do  not  differ  much  from  those  worn  by  Pa^h^n  women  in  British 
territory.  The  following  are  the  principal  articles : — 


Large  ear-ring<»,  deodi,  silver. 
Small  ear-rings,  skanri,  silver. 
Small  nose  ring,  chdrgul,  silver. 
Small  nose  ring,  ndta,  gold. 
Large  nose- ring  pizwan,  gold. 
Neck  ornament,  haiqal,  silver. 


Necklet,  ogi,  silver. 
Frontlet,  chingakh,  silver. 
Bracelet,  uakhi,  silver. 
Chain,  garewdn,  silver. 
Necklace,  nimboh,  gold. 
Rings,  giittt,  silver. 


A few  of  these  ornaments  require  special  notice.  The  deodi  is  worn 
in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  the  skanri  in  the  upper  portion. 
The  pizwan  and  ndta  are  only  worn  by  the  richer  classes.  I'he  nnta  is 
worn  on  the  right  side  and  chdrgul  on  the  leit  side  of  the  nose,  and 
the  pizwan  below,  in  the  nostril  ridge.  The  haiqal  consist  of  three 
flat,  roughly  decorated,  silver  ornaments,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  square,  which  are  strung  together  and  worn  over  the  breast. 
The  chingakh  is  an  ornament  ot  fretted  silver  worn  over  the  forehead  by 
women  of  means.  The  garewdn  winch  is  a distinctive  Orakzai  orna- 
ment is  an  arrangement  of  silver  coins  and  chains  with  tasselled  ends, 
and  looks  very  effective,  especially  on  a gala  dress  ot  wax-embroidered 
cloth.  Tlie  nimholi  consists  of  a gold  cylinder,  which  is  stiung  with 
beads  and  worn  round  the  neck.  The  haiqal  is  presented  to  a girl  by 
her  fiance  on  betrothal,  and  at  the  time  of  I.er  marriage  the  is  given 
to  her  by  her  parents.  The  garewdn  and  wakhi  are  geueially  supplied 
by  the  husband  just  before  marriage.  The  girl  usually  acquires  the 
skanri  and  chdrgul  in  her  parents’  house  in  childhood.  other 

ornaments  are  supplied  by  her  parents  or  husband,  as  their  means  may 
admit.  All  the  ornaments  are  worn  by  the  bride  at  the  wedding,  an 
generally  for  a period  of  five  months  after  the  ceremony. 
are  laid  aside,  and  only  used  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  except  the  xvakhi, 

ogi)  and  skanri,  which  are  always  worn. 


ISO 


OraJc^ai  observances. 


Birth, ^ naming,  and  circumcision, — A pregnant  woman  among  the 
poorer  cla'^ses  does  not  desist  from  her  menial  duties  of  briht^ing  grass 
and  wood  from  the  hids  uotil  tlie  last*  month  of  her  pregnancy,  when  she 
generally  remains  at  home.  The  period  of  confinement  is  very  short, 
and  child-birth  is  as  a rule  easy  among  these  tribes.  After  delivery 
the  lying-in  woman  remains  in  bed  for  only  three  days,  but  she  relrabis 
from  doing  any  work  for  a week.  After  the  lapse  of  forty  days  she 
resumes  her  usual  occupations.  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  birth  ^ of  a 
female  child,  but  the  advent  of  a boy  is  made  the  occasion  of  rejoicing. 
Drums  are  beaten  by  Dums,  who  receive  a present  of  Rs.  5 (Kfi.buli) 
and  gur  and  raisins,  to  the  value  of  from  Rs.  2 to  8,  are  distributed 
among  the  friends,  who  come  to  congratulate  the  family.  Among  the 
Sunni  clans  the  custom  of  drum-beating  is  dying  out  owing  to  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Mullfi;hs,  who  taboo  this  form  of  amusement,  but  it  still 
flourishes  among  the  Shia  sections.  Female  children  are  named  by 
their  mothers,  or  grandmothers,  without  any  formal  ceremony.  Names 
are  given  (o  male  children  fiom  1 0 to  20  days  after  the  birth  in  con- 
sultation with  mullahs,  or  fa  girs.  Boys  are  circumcised  between 

the  ages  of  two  and  four.  This  ceremony  is  celebrated  by  a feast  of 
rice  and  ghi  in  places  where  rice  is  abundant,  as  among  the  Daulatzais. 
In  other  localities,  as  among  the  Ali  Khels,  gur  and  raisins  are  distri- 
buted among  the  friends,  relations  and  neighbours  of  the  parents. 


Betrothal  and  warrmpe.— As  a rule  among  the  Orakzais,  children 
are  not  betrothed  until  they  attain  puberty,  and  marriage  quickly 
follows  betrothal.  Marriages  are  usually  determiued  by  consider- 
ations of  family  convenience.  It  is  a common  practice  for  a man 
to  marry  his  first  cousin,  in  which  case  an  exchange  of  betrothals 
is  generally  effected.  The  rasmdna  for  marriages  between  relations  is 
fixed  at  from  Rs.  100  to  Rs.  240  (Kdbuli).  Besides  this,  food,  clothes 
and  ornaments  have  to  be  supplied.  The  quantity  of  food  to  be  sup- 
jfiied,  which  consists  of  ghi,  rice,  gur,  maize,  wheat,  mung,  salt  and 
henna,  varies  according  to  the  number  of  guests  to  be  fed.  Clothes  to 
the  value  of  Rs.  10  and  ornaments  worth  Rs.  60  are  also  furnished. 
When  a girl  is  not  married  to  one  of  her  kinsmen,  the  following 
arrangements  are  made  preliminary  to  the  betrothal.  8ome  women  of 
the  boy’s  family  first  visit  the  house  of  the  girl’s  relations,  and  return 
after  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  match.  Over- 
tures are  then  made  by  the  boy’s  family,  and,  if  these  are  favourably 
received,  the  marriage  settlements  are  made.  Some  elders  from  the 
boy’s  village,  accompanied  by  a few  women  of  his  family,  next  proceed 
to  the  girl’s  house  on  a night  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  settlement  are  announced.  This  deputation,  which 
is  feasted  at  the  expense  of  the  boy’s  parents  with  guf  or,  in  the  case 
of  well-to-do^  people,  with  goat’s  meat,  generally  succeeds  in  procuring 
some  reduction  of  the  7*a6md?ia  demanded  for  the  girl,  which  varies 
from  Rs.  200  to  700  (Kabuli)  according  to  the  position  of  the  parties 
and  the  attractions  of  the  girl,  Rs.  300  being  the  usual  amount.  In 
addition  to  this,  food,  clothes  and  ornaments  have  to  be  supplied,  the 


• u 'Th®  s disk  are  compared  to  brands  ; and  it  used  to  be  the  custom 

with  the  Afghan  tribes  to  brand  the  forehead  of  a child  born  in  an  unfortunate  or  unlucky 
hour,  to  drive  misfortune  away.  (Raverty's  Poetry  of  the  Afghans,  p.  316.)  Ko  sur- 
vivals  of  such  customs  or  ideas  ai'e  reported.  ' ^ 
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cost  of  which  also  depends  on  the  means  of  the  parties.  The  amount 
of  rasmdna  agreed  upon  is  either  paid  at  once,  or  in  moieties,  half  at 
the  betrothal,  and  half  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.  The  betrothal  is 
then  considered  complete,  'i’he  marriage,  which  may,  or  may  not, 
immediately  follow  the  betrothal,  is  not  usually  celebrated  until  the 
full  amount  of  rasmdna  has  been  paid  up.  Boys  are  generally  married 
at  18,  and  girls  at  15  years  of  age.  On  the  day  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  marriage  it  is  obligatory  for  the  families  of  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  feast  the  residents  of  the  village  or  quarter  in  which 
they  reside. 

• 

There  is  nothing  special  to  note  in  the  marriage  ceremony,  which  is 
the  same  as  that  which  prevails  among  Muhammadans  in  British  terri- 
tory, As,  however,  ponies  are  scarce  among  the  Orakzais,  the  bride- 
groom genei  ally  travels  on  foot  to  the  bride’s  bouse  and  not  on  horse- 
back, as  elsewhere.  The  bridal  procession  moves  along  to  the  music  of 
pipes  and  drums,  and,  at  intervals,  guns  are  discharged.  At  the  wed- 
dings of  well-to-do  persons  dancing  boys,  lakhtai,  are  also  employed. 
Among  some  Sunni  tribes,  such  as  the  Mamozais,  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  mullahs  is  preponderant,  the  wedding  is  performed  without 
dancing  or  music.  On  reaching  the  bride’s  house  the  marriage  party, 
as  well  as  the  jieople  of  the  bride’s  village,  are  feasted  on  food  previ- 
ously supplied  by  the  bridegroom.  If  the  bridegroom’s  village  is  not 
at  too  great  a distance,  the  bride  is  generally  taken  home  by  him  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding  after  the  ceremony.  At  weddings  the  wo- 
men of  the  village  assemble  in  the  bride’s  house  and  sing  epithala- 
mia,  called  sandras. 

Orakzais  have  no  objection  to  marrying  Afghan  women,  but  of 
course  would  not  marry  one  of  their  daughters  to  a non- Afghan.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  said  that  they  object  to  giving  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  Afridis,  though  they  take  Afridi  women  as  wives  without  hesi- 
tation. The  lower  Orakzais  such  as  the  Mishtis,  Mulla  Khels,  and 
Sheikhtins  are  generally  reluctant  to  give  daughters  to  the  Upper 
Orakzais,  such  as  tlie  Mdmozais  and  Alislierzais,  though  the  reverse  is 
often  the  case.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  that  the  former  are 
supposed  to  be  better  ofi. 

In  the  case  of  the  remarriage  of  widows,  the  rasmdna  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  but  it  is  as  a rule  less  than  that  demanded  for  a 
virgin,  and  no  ornaments,  food  or  clothes  [kharch  khordk),  are  sup- 
plied. In  the  case  of  a widow  the  rasmdna  becomes  the  perquisite  of 
her  late  husband’s  heirs,  wdio  often  marry  her  themselves.  An  Orakzai 
usually  marries  one  wife  at  a time,  though,  if  he  is  rich  enough,  he 
may  indulge  in  a plurality  of  help-meets.  A man  with  a childless  wife 
often  takes  another  wife  to  bear  him  sons. 

The  sale  of  wives  is  uncommon  among  the  Orakzais,  and  is  regarded 
as  a disgrace.  If  the  I'usband  cannot  put  up  with  his  wife  on  account 
of  her  misconduct,  incompatibility  of  temper,  etc.,  he  sells  her  to  some 
one  living  as  far  off  as  possible.  Again,  a widow  is  sornetimes  soia 
when  her  husband’s  heirs  are  unable  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment about  the  disposal  of  her  hand. 
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Orahzai  divorce,  etc. 

Adultery  and  divorce. — Adultery  is  not  common  and  is  avoided  as 
being  a fruitful  source  of  fends.  If  the  guilty  pair  are  flagrante 

delicto,  both  are  generally  killed.  In  other  cases  a feud  arises,  the  in- 
jured husband  is  entitled  to  take  two  lives,  and  the  woman  becomes 
the  prof>erty  of  the  seducer,  or  his  family.  If  the  family  of  the  injured 
husband  is  too  weak  to  prosecute  the  feud,  the  wdfe  is  divorced  and 
sold  in  some  distant  place,  and  compensation  is  exacted  from  the 
seducer. 

A settlement  can  only  be  effected  on  the  following  terms.  If  the 
seducer  is  not  killed,  he  has  to  pay  the  value  of  two  lives  at  the  rate  of 
Rs.  300  (KAbuli)  each,  plus  Rs.  75  as  sharvidna.  In  the  case  of  the 
seducer’s  death,  the  value  of  one  life,  or  Rs.  800,  plus  Rs.  75  as 
i>harmdna,  is  taken  from  his  heirs  and  the  feud  is  ended.  Among  the 
Mishtis  no  eharmdna  is  exacted,  and,  if  both  the  erring  wife  and  her 
paramour  are  killed,  no  feud  results,  and  no  further  demand  is  made 
on  the  latter’s  heirs.  In  some  cases,  where  the  seducer  is  poor,  the 
amount  of  compensation  is  reduced  by  mutual  consent,  but  is  never 
less  than  Rs.  240  (Kdbuli).  The  custom,  however,  of  accepting  com- 
pensation for  a wife’s  dishonour  is  rare  among  the  Orakzai,  who  regard 
it  as  a disgrace.  Divorce  is  not  common  and  is  only  resorted  to  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  never  for  purposes  of  gain.  The  practice  is 
said  to  be  rare  among  the  less  civilised  tribes,  like  the  Ali  Khels,  but 
fairly  common  with  the  Sheikhdns  and  other  sections,  who  have  more 
frequent  intercourse  with  British  territory. 

Dower. — The  amount  of  dower  varies  from  Rs.  15  to  101  among  the 
Orakzai,  and  is  invariably  paid  in  full  before  the  celebration  ot  the 
marriage.  The  usual  dower  among  Shias  and  some  of  the  Sunni 
clans  is  Rs.  101  for  a virgin,  and  ivs.  50  for  a widow  (Kdbuli).  In 
poor  families,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases,  the  dower  of  a virgin  is 
reduced  to  Rs.  50.  Among  the  Ali  Khels,  who  are  a poor  tribe,  the 
dower  is  fixed  at  Rs.  26  or  31,  or  in  rare  cases  Rs.  60  (Rabuli). 

Burial. — The  fuueral  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  in  British  terri- 
tory. Thejandza  or  funeral  procession,  how^ever,  is  only  preceded  by 
mullahs  carrying  three  Qoraus,  and  never  more,  (rwralso  is  substitut- 
ed for  sweetmeats  at  the  burial  of  children.  Skat  or  alms  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  mulldhs,  and  a feast  is  given  to  the  friends  of  the  de- 
. ceased  after  the  janxza  ceremony,  but  not  generally  on  such  a large 
scale  as  is  the  custom  iu*  Koh4t.  The  Orakzai  cemeteries  are  not  so 
neatly  kept  as  those  in  Afridi  limits,  where  blue,  white  aud  yellow  iris 
flowers  are  planted  over  the  graves.  This  pretty  custom  is  only 
occasionally  practised  among  the  Orakzai  clans.  The  body  in  the  grave 
is  covered  with  a layer  of  short  sticks,  shami,  the  interstices  between 
which  a,re  filled  up  with  wet  mud.  The  grave  is  then  built  up  on  four 
sides  with  three  layers  of  dry  stones,  the  space  within  being  filled  up 
with  dry  earth.  The  head  of  the  corpse  is  always  placed  to  the  north, 
and  the  grave  of  a female  is  dug  deeper  than  that  of  a male.  Over  the 
grave  tombstones  are  placed,  carved  or  plain,  according  to  the  per- 
son’s means.  Occasionally,  pieces  of  wood,  2 feet  long  by  6 inches 
broad,  are  substituted  for  tombstones,  and  in  some  cases  these  are 
rudely  carved  and  decorated  on  the  top  with  the  figures  of  birds.  A 
man’s  grave  has  only  two  tombstones,  one  over  the  head  and  the  other 
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over  the  knees,  the  Brst  with  its  edges  facing  north  and  south  and  tho 
second  similarly  turned  east  and  west.  A woman’s  trrave  has  thre! 
tombstones  over  the  heart,  navel,  and  knees,  all  of  which  are  parallel 
and  face  north  and  south  with  their  edges  east  and  west.  ' 


The  graves  of  mulliha  are  distinguished  by  a while  flag  stuck  on  a 
stick  at  the  head  and  a kuza,  or  water  pot,  in  the  middle.  Shahids,  or 
martyrs  for  the  faith,  are  also  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  a flag  ou 
their  graves.  These  are  mostly  white,  or  red  and  white. 


Inheritance. — The  rule  of  primogeniture  does  not  obtain,  all  the  sons 
being  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  their  father’s  property.  The 
father  has  a right  to  will  away  his  whole  property  to  one  son  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  but  this  is  very  rarely  done.  All  the  sons  are 
bound  to  join  in  the  funeral  expenses  of  their  fattier,  and,  if  any 
fails  to  do  so,  his  share  of  the  property,  movt^able  and  immoveable, 
is  redueed  by  this  amount  The  rules  regarding  succession  are 
generally  the  same  across  the  b u’der  as  in  British  territory,  devidntion 
of  property  being  regulated  on  the  system.  The  only 

iimiortant  difference  is  that  a widow  has  no  inrerest  in  her  deceased 
husband’s  property,  wdiich  devolves  integrally  on  the  next  of  kin, 
whose  transferable  property  she  becomes.  If  she  is  young  and  attrac- 
tive, the  lieir  weds  her  himself,  or  marries  her  either  to  one  of  his 
relations,  or  to  an  outsider.  If  she  is  old,  and  without  any  marketable 
value,  she  is  maintained  by  the  heir,  and  in  return  is  liound  to  perform 
household  duties.  There  is  a carious  custom,  however,  in  vogue 
among  the  Khadizais,  under  which  women  have  equal  shares  with 
men  in  the  property  of  a deceased  relation. 


Partition. — Among  the  Orakzais  the  following  clans  still  preserve 
the  system  of  vesh  or  periodical  partition  of  land  : — 

(1)  Khadizais.  (4)  Lar  And  Khels. 

(2)  Isa  Khels.  (5)  Shaokanris. 

(3)  Bar  And  Khels. 

Among  the  Khadizais  the  custom  of  khula  vesh  is  in  vogue, 
by  whicii  every  person,  male  or  fejnale,  is  entitled  to  a share  in  the 
land.  Women,  when  married  within  the  tribe,  carry  tlieir  shares  with 
them,  but  should  they  marry  into  another  tribe,  their  shares  revert 
to  their  own  clan.  The  lands  of  the  Khadizais  are  generally  divided 
every  third  year.  The  other  clans  named  pursue  the  system  of  hand 
vesh  by  which  the  male  members  only  of  the  tribe  possess  shares.  'I’he 
Isa  Khels  divide  their  lands  every  five  years,  the  Bar  and  Lar  And 
Khels  every  three  years  and  the  Bhaokamis  every  8 to  15  years. 

Hospitality. — The  Orakzais  rfgard  ho'ipitality  as  a sacred  duty. 
Sunni  Orakzais  having  no  hujrns  put  up  a guest  in  the  village  mosque. 
Shias  however  have  httjras.  The  inviolability  of  a guest  is  strictly 
observed,  a matter  in  which  the  Orakzais  contrast  favourably  with  the 
Wazirs. 

Amusements  and  Festivals. — The  Orakzais  observe  the  usual  ]\Iu- 
hammadan  feast  days,  and  the  Nauroz  which  is  essentially  a Shia 
festival.  On  some  occasions,  e.  g.,  the  Shab-i-Bar^t,  large  bonfires 
{katamirs)  are  kindled  by  boys,  to  the  accompaniment  of  volleys.  On 
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festive  occasions  the  hulhula  is  also  danced  round  a bon6re,  as  among 
the  Bangash.  Drum-beating  is  another  common  form  of  displaying 
joy,  though  the  mullahs  discountenance  it.  Drums  and  sapiais  are  the 
chief  musical  instruments,  the  rahdh  being  rare.  Their  games  are 
salchi,  paiaghunai,  chindro  and  kuni,  the  last  alone  being  played  by 
adults. 

Shias  smoke  tobacco  in  a cJiilam,  but  among  the  Sunnis  the  mullahs 
discourage  smoking.  They  also  discourage  tho  use  of  charas.  Opium 
and  hhang  are  unknown. 

The  hlood-feud. — The  usual  rules  appear  to  be  in  force.  Kanrai 
kegdan,  lit.  ‘ to  place  a stone,’  is  the  term  for  a truce.* 

War-flags. — All  Orakzai  are  accompanied  by  standards  which 

form  rallying  points  in  battle,  and  which  are  never  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  if  this  can  be  avoided.  A flag  is  triangular  in 
shape,  with  tasseled  ends,  and  is  usually  made  of  calico  of  the  size  of  a 
head  sheet,  cut  diagonally  across.  They  are  made  by  wemen,  and  are 
embellished  in  the  centre  with  different  desitrns,  such  as  a cross,  swas- 
tika, or  the  prophet’s  hand,  the  last  being  sometimes  provided  with  six 
fingers  and  sometimes  with  five.t 

These  designs  are  commonly  worked  in  cotton  (red  on  a white  ground, 
or  vice  versa),  or  more  rarely  embroidered  in  silk.  As  a rule,  the  flags 
are  not  ornamented  with  the  kalima  or  verses  from  the  KoiAn,  nor  is 
the  flag  blessed  by  a midldK, 

Clientship. — All  Hindus  live  as  hamsdyas  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  malik,  called  their  ndik  or  patron.  When  accepted  as  a ham- 
sdya  a Hindu  slaughters  a sheep  or  goat  as  an  offering  to  the  7idik, 
this  ceremony  being  called  lokha  uarkawal  or  bhanda  dena,  lit.  ‘ to 
give  a vessel.’  Ndiks  are  seldom  changed  and  even  a widow  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  position  of  a ndik.  One  of  the  duties  of  a hamsdya  is  to 
lend  money  to  his  patron  at  reasonable  interest.  The  loan  is  scrupu- 
lously repaid. 

Hamsdyas  pay  the  following  dues : — 

(0.  on  the  occasion  of  a marriage  in  the  7i a msdi/a’s  family — Rs.  20  or  30 

to  the  permanent  ndik. 

{ii).  Darwdza,  or  door  tax  : Rs.  5 to  the  ndik  in,  or  near,  whose  house  the  hamsdya 
is  living,  on  a similar  occasion. 

(m).  Henna  is  offered  to  the  ndik  at  the  Id  and  some  meat  given  in  return. 

At  a marriage  in  the  ndik’s  family  the  hamsdya  presents  sugar  or  sweetmeats, 
receiving  a present  in  return. 

The  Hindus. — 'I’lie  Hindus  speak  Hindki  in  their  own  families,  using 
Pashto  in  conversation  with  Muhammadan.s.  They  wear  red  stripes  in 
their  white  trousers,  silk  or  cotton  needlework  of  the  same  colour  on 


• D origin  of  the  phrase  cannot  now  be  traced  but  there  used  to  be  an  analogous  custom 

in  Rajputana,  which  may  suggest  an  explanation.  In  Rajputana,  in  ancient  times,  when  a 
boundary  dispute  was  settled,  a stone  was  set  up  on  the  line  agreed  upon  with  an  inscrip, 
tion  detailing  the  'Orms  of  settlement,  and  calling  down  curses  on  the  party  who  was  guilty 

quarrels  most  frequently  related  to  disputed 

boundaiies,  and  it  IS  possible  that  the  phrase  ill  question  recalls  a time  when  a stone  was 

actually  elected  to  mark  the  settlement,  or  temporary  cessation,  of  such  a feud. 

® emblem. 

(N,  1.  N.  y.  42  and  747.)  The  significance  of  the  hand  in  this  case  is  not  explained. 
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the  collars  and  sleeves  of  their  shirts,  and  a red  fringe  to  their  turbans. 
The  Hindus  generally  marry  in  their  own  castes°  as  Kbatris  witli 
Khatris,  and  Aroras  with  Aroras,  and  inter- marriage  between  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  is  not  uncommon.  Brides  are  scarce  and  cost  Rs.  500  to  400. 
There  is  however  no  divorce. 


The  Hindus  are  seivaks  or  followers  of  the  Jogi  ascetics.  Some 
Sikhs  are  A:esad/inn  or  followers -of  Guru  Ndnak  and  disciples  of  the 
Bedi  families,  but  they  seldom  receive  the  pahul  or  observe  Sikh  rites, 
and  they  eat  meat  of  animals  killed  by  kutha,  i.e.,>halaVd  in  Muham- 
madan fashion.  Other  Sikhs  are  sahjdhdri  or  mona  and  followers  of 
the  Sodhi  families,  but  differ  little  from  the  others. 

Dependants.- — The  Hindus  and  Sikhs  are  mostly  shopkeepers  or 
pedlars.  The  Orakzais  have  also  the  following  kdrigars,  artizans  who 
are  non -Afghans  : — 

1.  Potters,  too  few  to  supply  the  demand. 

2.  Dyers,  chiefly  among  the  Mishtis  and  Ali  Khels. 

3.  Goldsmiths,  one  or  two  families  in  each  clan.  The  Mamozais  have  a separate 

knndi  or  sub-division  of  goldsmiths. 

4.  Blacksmiths  and  carpenters.  Almost  every  village  of  any  size  has  its  own 

blacksmith  and  carpenter,  but  in  some  places  the  same  man  discharges  both 
functions. 

5.  The  Dum  or  barber,  who  has  several  functions  to  fulfil,  being  a drummer  at 

festivities,  etc.,  and  a go-between  in  feuds. 

(j.  Weavers,  who  are  all  Orakzais,  as  weaving  is  an  honourable  calling-  They 
^ also  clean  cotton. 

All  the  above  classes,  except  the  last,  are,  as  a rule,  hamsdyns.  Only  Nos.  4 and  5 how- 
ever are  paid  in  kind,  the  rest  being  paid  in  cash. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  no  scavengers,  workers  in  leather,  or  midwives. 


Appmdix  of  Orakzai  claiis. 

IsMAiLZAf. — 1.  Rabia  Khels.*  This  clan  has  six  sections  or  khels  : — 


i.  Payao  Khel. 
a.  Babbi  Kkel. 
Hi.  Afzal  Khel. 


iv.  FarukhshAh  Khel. 

V.  Ay&z  Khel. 

vi,  Brahim  Khel,  a hams&ya  section. 


This  clau  is  noted  for  its  fair  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair. 
The  first  5 sections  alone  are  true  Habia  Khels.  Tlie  Payao  has  4 
nmasis,  the  Afzal  and  Farukhshah  3 eacli,  while  the  Babbi  Khel  has  4 
sub-sections  called  Dallak  Beg,  Haidar  Beg,  Waz  Beg  and  Khan  Beg. 

2.  Akhel : with  three  main  sections  ; — 

Masan  Khel.  I Mandra  Khel,t  and 

Sarki  Khel,  Wazfrs,  not  true  Orakzais.  | Hindki  Khel,  a sub-section. 


The  Masan  Khel  contain  3 kors.  The  other  sections  being  divided 
into  khels  or  nmasis. 


3.  Mainazai : with  five  main  sections  : — 

».  Machi  Khel.  »«•  Khwas  Khel. 

n.  MiroKhel.  Khadi  Khel. 

in.  Sikaiidar  Khel. 

The  M4mazai  are  also  called  Darraddr,  ^ the  people  holding  a ravdne,* 
dara,  or  serrated  ranges  in  the  form  of  a jaw  [darrah).  Each  khel 
is  divided  into  several  nmasis.  

* Ziirat  Makhadi  is  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Rabia  Khels.  i.  . 

t Ziirat  Akhan  Sihib,  the  ancestor  of  the  Dallak  NmAsi,  a sub-section  of  the  ilandr^ 
Khel,  is  held  in  high  repute  by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes. 
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4.  Isa  Khel  :*  also  called  Faqir.  They  are  inviolable  and  their  curse 
is  much  dreaded.  They  have  four  main  sections: — 

Gawar  Nm4si.  I Kali  Khel. 

San  Khel.  | Miru  Khel. 

This  division  has  no  sub-sections. 


5.  Khadizai : with 

i.  Nur  Sher  Kandi. 
u.  Malam  Nmasi. 

Hi,  Ahmad  Khel. 
iv.  Ramdad  Khel. 

No  sub-sections. 


seven  sections  : — 

V. 

vi. 

vii. 


Miru  Khel. 

Bahidur  Khan  Nmasi 
Tarkhan  Khel. 


6.  Sadda  Khels  : with  five  sections  : — 

i.  Naqshband  Kor.  iv.  Farid  Khel. 

a,  Kabir  Khel.  r.  Mohammad  Khel. 

Hi.  Suleman  Khel. 

No  sub-sections. 


7.  Brahim  Khels  : — 

i.  Zare  Nm4si  \ Bamsdyas  of  the  ui.  Shah  Mansur  Khel  ) Bams&yaa  of  the 
a.  Tal  ,,  J Rabia  Khels.  iv.  Madda  Khel  3 Ali  Khels. 


8.  Ali  Khels  :t  with  seven  sections  : — 


i.  Khwaja  Hawas  Khel. 
ii.  Jasrat  Khel. 

Hi.  Aim41  Kh4n  Khel. 
iv,  Zanka  Khel. 


V.  Matanni  Khel.  j 

vi,  Tskarai  Khel.  j Bams&yat. 

vii.  Baba  Nmisi  Sayyidin.  ) 


The  Ali  Khels  are  Ydsufzai  by  race.  Tlie  Matanui  came  from 
Kufa,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the  Khalil  village  of  Matanni  in 
Peshdwar.  The  Tskarai  are  by  origin  Ghilzais  of  Wardak.  The  Bdb4 
Nmasi  are  Sayyids  who  are  Shia?,  as  are  also  said  to  be  the  Sarwar 
Nmdsi,  Brahim  Nindsi,  with  half  the  Khwdja  Nnidsi  sub-sections  of 
the  Churi  Khel,  Khawdja  Llawd.s  Khels.  This  tribe  are  all  weavers  by 
trade,  and  will  only  give  daughters  to  weavers  or  to  meu  conversant 
with  some  useful  trade  or  to  soldiers. 


The  Khwdja  Hawds  Khel  section  has  six  sub-sections  called  khels. 
Nos.  ii,  iii,  iv,  v and  vi  are  also  divided  into  nmasis  or  khels  ; and  vii 
has  three  sub-sections,  Mir  Niyamat,  Mir  Shdhwali  and  Mir  Karim. 


9.  Mishti : J with  six  sections 

i.  Darui  Khel. 

ii.  Hassanzai. 

iii.  Kliumarai  (Haidar  Khel). 


iv. 

v. 

vi. 


Drewandi  (Wandgrai). 
Utmdni  1 rr  X 


The  Mdraizai  were  originally  a sub-section  of  the  Mdmazai  Daraddr 
tribe,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Ismailzai  division  for  flaying  a calf 
alive,  whence  they  are  known  as  the  Khichan  or  dirty  clan.  Each 
section  contains  two  or  more  khels  or  sub-sections,  but  the  Drewandi 
have  three  sub-sections,  Mamarzai,  Dad  Khel  and  Bahlolzai.  The 
Drewandi  appears  to  bo  a sectarian  division. 


* The  shrine  of  1 heir  ancestor  at  Ziurat  Jhandasam  is  the  principal  shrine  of  the  Rabia 

Khels.  No.  I $upra. 

t Zi&rat  Panjtan  is  reverenced  by  Sunnis  and  Shias  alike  Vows  are  made  for  aona 
j Ziirat  MulUh  Hosain. 
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10.  Shalkhiin  :* * * §  with  three  sect  ions  : — 

i.  B4zid  Khel.  j Hi.  Urarzai,  including  a Ti'rihi  or  abori- 

it-  Samozai.  1 ginal  sub-section. 

The  Shaikhdns  are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Gardez  in 
Wazirist4n.  The  Shalkhan  sections  are  also  divided  into  Ichels. 

1 1 . Malla  Khels  :t  with  three  sections  : — 

i.  Qutab  Khel.  I Hi. . Char  Khela  Zakri  Khel. 

u‘.  Aziz  Khel.  | 

This  tribe  is  of  Ghilzai  origin,  oj'  according  to  one  tradition  descend- 
ed from  a Sbir^zi  mullah  by  a Bizoti  woman. 

Like  No.  10. 


12.  Massozai  with  three  sections  : — 


^ Mastu  Khel. 
t.  Landizai  < Abdul  Mizzi. 

(Asha  Khel. 

Lashkarzais. — 13.  Mamozai8:§ 

i.  Adu  Khel. 

H.  Sipoh. 

Hi.  Abdurrahman  Khel. 


H.  Khwaja  Khel. 

Hi.  Alizai,  with  three  lihels  and  one  zai, 
with  four  kors  and  one  khzl. 

with  five  sections : — 

tv.  Abdurrahim  Khel. 

V.  Mir  Kalin  Khel. 


14.  Alisherzais  : with  two  main  divisions,  sub-divided  thus  : — 


1. 

2. 


Sweri  or  Northern. 
Pitao  or  Southern. 


/ Umar  Khan  Khel. 

\ Masar  Khel. 
i Mir  Ahmad  Khel. 
j Kaisa  Khel  (Siceri  only). 

\ Bain  Khel  now  hamsdyas,  though  once  a separate  section. 


There  is  a Khiln  Khel  in  the  Pitao  division,  and  the  first  Khdn  is  said 
to  have  been  Sa^dat  Khdn,  son  of  Wildyat  Kb6n,  Wazir  of  Ydrkand. 


15.  Bain  Khel  :I|  now  incorporated  in  the  foregoing  and  rapidly 
becoming  extinct. 

Daulatzais. — 16.  Utmdn  Khels  with  two  sections  : — 
i.  Fateh  Khan  Khel.  1 ft,  Baranka  Khel. 


* Zidrat  Shaikh  Mahmat  Nikka,  the  ancestor  of  the  ShaikhAns 

t Ziirat  Karra  llahi  or  Nikka  Tang,  on  the  hill  so  named. 

i Zidrat  Jao  Darro?t.— This  shiine  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Lam 
(Laraech),  and  is  much  venerated  by  the  surrounding  tribes.  I’o  make  seven  consecutive 
visits  to  it  is  said  to  be  a specific  for  rheumatism. 

§ Zi4rat  Bain  Nika  near  Bain  Khel  is  much  venerated  by  Sunnis  : and  a horseman  must 
dismount  when  passing  it.  Produce  may  bo  deposited  here  in  perfect  security,  as  a thief 
would  be  punished  with  paralysis.  This  is  the  shrine  of  the  Sweri  Alisherzais.  The  Pitaos 
have  the  Ziirat  of  Ali  Safi,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ghurbinais,  which  is  venerated  by  both 
Sunnis  and  Shias,  and  at  which  vow^s  are  made  for  sons. 

II  Zidrat  Shah  Darrvesh.— This  shrine  is  held  in  much  respect  by  Sunnis.  A stone  taken 
from  the  shrine  is  said  to  bring  instant  relief  in  cases  of  fever. 

Zidrat  Gitttt  A/iet.— On  the  bank  of  the  Khanki.  This  shrine  is  said  to  be  visited  by 
both  Muhammafans  and  Hindus,  and  like  many  others  is  much  used  for  the  safe  custody 

of  grain  or  other  property.  . . , . , . , , . 

Zidrat  Midn  llaii  Bdba.— This  is  a venerated  shrine,  a visit  to  which  is  believed  to  cure 
madness.  Such,  indeed,  is-the  respect  inspired  by  the  departed  saint  that  even  wolves  and 
leopards  come  to  pay  obeisance  at  the  shrine,  and  depart  without  causing  any  injury  to 

their  human  fellow-worshippers.  „ 

^ Zidrat  Shaikh  Baharki  at  Balandar.—ll  is  stated  that  the  Utman  Khels  on  prcweediiijg 
to  their  summer  settlement  leave  all  such  property,  as  they  do  not  require  for  their  imme  i- 
ate  use,  within  the  precincts  of  this  shrine,  and  find  it  intact  on  their  return  uext  win  er. 
The  people  beUeve  that  any  one  violating  this  shrine  by  appropriating  property  deposiiea 
therein  is  sure  to  die.  Even  birds  picking  up  gi'ain  inside  the  sacred  precincts  , . 
fate ! This  holy  man  is  said  to  have  been  a Hassau  Khol  Afridi  and  to  kai  e a • 
Balandara  200  years  ago. 
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17.  Firoz  Khels  :*  with  two  sections  : — 

t.  Jaisal  Khel.  I H.  Sarang  Khel. 

18.  Bizotis  : with  four  main  sections  : — 

{.  Kambar  Khel.  Hi.  Chawar  Khel. 

ii.  Yar  Kuli  Khel.  iv.  Mir  Kuli  Khel. 

Bizoti : from,  apparently,  Bizot,  one  of  their  settlements. 

19.  Alizais,  or  Sturi  Khel  : divided  into — 

1.  Tirah  Sturi  Khel. 

2.  Bara  „ „ 

The  real  Sturi  Khels  had  two  sections  : — 

1.  Lalbi  Khel,  descendants  of  Lai  Beg  (now  almost  extinct). 

2.  Afzal  Khel,  settled  in  B£.ra. 

The  Tirdh  Sturi  Khels  have  now  three  hamsdya  sections  : — 

t.  Tazi  Khel  'i 

ii.  Bar  And  Khel  > All  Shias,  except  the  Anjanni  sub -section  of  the  Lar  And  Khel. 
Hi.  Lar  And  „ } 


The  Bdra  Sturit  or  Afzal  Khels  have  eight  sections  : — 


i.  Karam  Khel. 

ii.  Mitha  „ 

Hi.  Bara  ,, 

iv.  Mulla  ,, 


V. 

vi. 

vii, 

via. 


Shkundai 
Sayadan 
Bara  Anjanni 
Chamkanni 


I Hamsdyas, 


The  Sturi  Khel  was  at  first  only  a branch  of  the  Alizai  clan, 
but  its  collateral  branches  have  died  out  and  so  tbe  Alizais  are  now 
called  Sturi  Khel.  The  organization  of  this  clan  is  very  obscure,  but 
it  has  clearly  been  affected  by  the  Shia-Sunni  strife  and  possibly  by 
the  Roshania  movement  which  convulsed  Tirdh  in  Mughal  times. 


Muhammad  Khels  (Shias). — 20. 
sections  : — 

i.  Khoed^d  Khel. 

ii.  Allahdid  „ 


Bar  Muhammad  Khels  : with  five 

Hi.  Minizi  Khel. 

iv.  Baba  Nmasi.i  f Hamsdyas. 

V.  Tirahi,  ) 


This  is  the  most  powerful  o£  the  Muhammad  Khels.  The  Bdba 
Nmasi  are  Shia  Say  ads,  from  Shiraz.  The  Tirdhi  are  aborigines. 

21.  Mani  Khels§  (Shias)  : with  eight  sections. 


* Zidrat  Sayyid  Khalil  Bdbd.—  Khalil  Bab4  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Baba  Nmisi  Savvida 
who  are  now  settled  in  the  Bar  Muhammad  Khel  country.  He  is  claimed  as  their  patron 
saint  by  Shias  and  Sunnis  alike.  Iheshrii  e is  held  in  high  respect  by  the  surroundinc 
tribes,  and  is  much  visited  by  people  desiring  the  birth  of  a son  ^ 

Zidrat  Mu»d;>  G This  shrine  is  much  resorted' to  by  Aka  Khel  Afridis 
Mishtis,  the  Daulatzai  clans  and  Stun  Khels.  ^ Airiais, 

Zidrat  Tor  Faqlr  -Is  another  shrine  in  the  same  village.  This  miracle-working  saint  is 
beiow^  ^ esteem  by  the  Sunni  clans  in  this  neighbourhood.  Cf.  Malik  Torf  No.  23 

I Ihe  Bara  Still i have  a shrine  called  the  oioo  haithak  or  sitting  place  for  seven  men  iLa 
,iarat  of  ^laikh  Bayazid  SMh,  who  was  asked  to  prove  his  sanctify  by  taking  hlld  oU  ba? 

X Divided  into  Niziim  Nmisi  and  Mutakki  Nm4si 

^ Zidrat  Nanawar.-This  shrine,  which  is  much  respected  by  the  Mani  Khels  was  built 
on  the  spot  where  an  ancestor  of  Sayyid  Gul  Badshih  Qtnnnori  ..aoi  was  Duilt 

vaUey.  There  are  several  springs  in  Ihe  v“oS 

pleasure  parties  resort  to  it  from  all  the  ueigboding  villages.  ^ situated  shriae,  and 
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Oria  Khel—Othudl. 


22.  Sipd,yaa  : with  four  main  Eections 
t.  Mitha  Khin  Khel.  i m 

a.  Bultin  Khel.  V,  ' 


Ambara 

Lasbkari 


Khel. 

}> 


This  tribe  has  two  shrines,  ZUrat  Pir  Kamul  Shah, 
another  of  Pir  Saidau  Sliah.f 


at  Usi  :* * * §  and 


23.  Abdul  Aziz  Khels:J 

t.  Kam41  Khel,  Shias. 
a.  Kadam  „ 


with  three  sub-sections 
I tti.  Azar  Khel, 


Kh&iship  is  vested  in  the  Kamdl  Klie\  in  the  descendants 
otUahk  tor,§  once  a zealous  adherent  of  Ihddd.  The  chief  and  his 
immediate  family  are  Sunnis. 


^ 24.  Sultdnzai  or  Astanzai : now  almost  extinct  though  once  an 
important  Shia  clan. 

25.  Brahimzai. 

Oria  Khel,  see  Uria  Khel. 

OsWAL,  see  under  Bhdbra  and  Jain, 

Otar,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiln. 

Otara,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

OthI,  (1)  a camel  driver  ; (2j  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar 
and  Montgomery. 

OjHWAL,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Othwdl,  not  pronounced  Untwdl  in  the  Chendb  Colony,  is  a tribe 
of  the  Jhang  Bar.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Paloch  who  as  a 
camelman  is  often  called  untwdl.  Tho  Othwdl  have  tw’O  branches, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  K4vi  : and  the  tribe  is  not  apparently  found 
elsewhere.  They  say  they  are  Chughattas  and  came  from  Delhi. 
Si^lwdla  is  their  head-quarters  in  these  parts.  Another  version  says 
they  are  Punwars  and  came  from  the  MiiltAn  direction  : they  came  in 
the  time  of  Ndrang,  previously  known  as  Nar  tSingh  (a  Sikh  ? according 
to  the  mirdsi),  who  Avas  converted  by  Bahawal  Llacj.  'I’hey  are  said  to 
give  their  daughters  to  the  Kharrals,  but  not  to  intermarry  with  either 
the  Baloch  or  the  Chaddrars. 


* Zi&rat  Pir  Kamdl  Shah  Usi. — This  saint  was  the  grandson  of  Makhdtim  JahJinian  of  Uch 
in  the  Jhang  di-strict.  and  died  about  K 0 years  ago.  He  was  unmarried  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Qalandar.  This  shrine  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Sipayas. 

} Zidraf- Pir  Saidfin  Shah  J3okh,iri.— At  Toi  Moh.  This  a tint  was  a cousin  of  Hazrat 
Makhdum  Isd  of  Bilot  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  distriit.  He  settled  in  the  .Sipiiya  country 
about  200  years  ago,  and  died  there.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Bilot  for  burial,  tho 
present  shrine,  being  built  over  temporary  resting  pla(  e 

I Zidrat  Mast  Mir  Kdsim.—M&st  Mfr  Kasim  is  claimed  as  their  patron  saint  both  by  the 
Sunni  Daulatzais  and  the  Shia  Muhammad  Khels,  and  his  shrine  is  held  in  profound  respect 
by  both  clans  alike.  A false  oath  taken  at  this  zidrat  lays  the  perjurer  open  to  severe 
pains  and  penalties.  Sayyid  Mir  Askar  of  Kalaya  regards  this  saint  as  his  progenitor. 

§ Malik  Tor  (or  the  Black  Chief),  is  a curious  title  for  a Sunni  Khan.  It  can  only  have 
been  borne  by  the  Malik  as  long  as  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Roshanias. 
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PaohadAj  -dha,  Pachh^da. — A tribe  of  doubtful  status,  but  generally  known 
as  Rfljputs,  found  in  Hissdr.  Without  exception  all  are  Muhammadans, 
and  their  name*  and  local  traditions  point  to  the  vrestern  rivers,  Indus, 
Rdvi  and  Sutlej  as  their  original  seats.  They  are  divided  into  fonr 
clans,  (t)  Sohu  claiming  Chauhdn  ancestry  through  L^l,  a son  of  Jatd. 
who  founded  Bhirrdna  after  migrating  from  'Rdwalpiudi  (I),  via 
Bhatner  and  Rdnia,  but  tradition  also  says  they  came  to  the  R4vi 
from  Jllopattan  near  Jaipur : (n)  Sukhera,  descendants  of  Sukha, 
son  of  Thirpal,  a Tunwdr  of  Bahuna  who  married  a Jdtni  and  lost 
statusf  : [iit)  Hinjrdon,  claiming  to  be  Sirohd  Rajputs  and  inter- 
marrying with  the  Sohus  : {iv)  Chotia  or  Bhaneka,  claiming  Chauhtln 
ancestry,  but  probably  more  immediately  descended  from  DandiwM 
Jd,ts,  q.  V. 

The  facial  type  of  the  Pachhdda,  according  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Fagan, 
points  to  a closer  connection  with  the  tribes  of  the  Western  Punjab 
than  with  the  Rdjputs  of  Rdjputdna  or  the  of  ihe  Punjab. 

Wretched  cultivators  and  typical  cattle-thieves  they  are  indolent  to 
a degree  and  utterly  improvident.  Cattle-raising  is  their  tribal  occu- 
pation, but  agriculture  is  gradually  taking  its  place.  During  the 
Mutiny  of  1857  they  seized  the  opportunity  for  a turbulent  outbreak 
and  owing  to  their  hard,  unrelenting  temperament  are  sometimes 
called  Rflth|  (ruthless)  by  their  neighbours. 


The  Pachhddas  cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of  good  cultiva- 
tors. They  are  pastoral  in  their  tendencies.  Prior  to  British  rule 
they  were  professional  plunderers.  Tlie  booty  they  used  to  divide 
(setting  aside  a portion  for  the  heirs  of  the  slain,  which  was  known  as 
Icdrdh),  allotting  two  shares  to  cavalry  and  one  to  infantry.  When 
British  rule  began,  they  turned  cultivators,  not  from  choice  but  from 
necessity.  But  they  had  no  idea  of  what  their  rights  were,  therefore 
all  the  people  of  a village  used  to  combine  to  cultivate  their  lands. 
This  combination  was  known  as  a land.  The  produce  of  the  land 
used  to  bo  divided  according  to  the  following  rates  : — 

Share. 

(а)  Two  men  with  two  bullocks  t 

(б)  One  man  with  one  bullook,  or  only  two  men  or  only  two  bullocks  ...  i 

(c)  One  man  or  only  one  bullock  i 


When,  however,  after  a time  they  became  more  used  to  their  work, 
this  system  was  superseded  by  another  mode  of  distribution  called 
chaubacha  or  four  kinds  of  division  as  follows  : 

Igt^ — Per  house ; every  chula  or  fire-place  was  looked  upon  as  a 
house.  This  division  was  called  Kurhe-kd-bdch,  and  was 
adopted  because  the  people  used  to  burn  village  jungle  for 
fire- wood.  


• Doubtless  derived  from  Pachhim,  ‘ west.’ 
t In  spite  of  this  misalliance  the  Sukheras 
other  PachhAdas. 
t For  RAth,  see  under  OhauhAn, 


will  not  condescend  to  marry  their  ^rls  to 
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Pacheda'^Pdhal, 


252dJ.«— Per  every  head  o£  cattle,  because  they  grazed  in  the  village 
pasture.  This  was  known  as  cmg-shumdri-hach  and  was  col- 
lected according  to  the  following  rates  : — 

Share. 

(a)  Each  buffalo  ^ 

(b)  Each  cow  and  bullock  not  used  for  the  plough  (which  were  excluded)  1 

(.c)  Each  grazing  calf J 

Srd. — Per  or  on  every  individual  above  12  years  of  age.  This 

was  the  rule,  but  when  hard  pressed  for  money,  lads  under  12 
were  also  included.  This  went  by  the  name  of  pagri-hdch. 
This  was  done  because  they  used  to  cut  grass  or  collect  paid. 

dth. — On  the  land  ; under  this  was  included  only  that  portion  which 
was  cultivated  during  the  harvest. 

5th. — There  was  no  fixed  rule  by  which  they  were  guided  in  collecting 
the  chaiihacha.  In  favourable  seasons  when  the  harvest  was  plentiful 
the  rate  on  the  land  used  to  be  increased  ; otherwise  it  diminished  and 
the  other  rates  increased,  which  was  productive  of  one  principal  evil,  viz. 
the  levy  of  government  revenue  from  those  who  had  no  share  whatever  in 
the  land,  such  as  Benias  and  others.  Besides  this,  the  system  had  an- 
other defect,  in  that  it  made  the  cultivators  careless,  indifferent  and 
lazy,  for  they  knew  that  whether  they  cultivated  their  land  or  not,  the 
Government  demand  would  be  paid  by  a proportionate  increase  of  other 
dues.  Some  J^t  villages  had  also  adopted  this  chauhacha  system. — 
Hiss^r  Settlement  Report  1895,  p.  10. 

Pacheda,  or  Jhdn,  a tribe  of  aborigines  found  in  the  Rachna  Dodb,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nainakot  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Jammu  hills  in  Sid,lkot, 
according  to  Prinsep.*  He  adds  that  the  original  tribes  are  also  known 
as  Yahars  or  Yeers  in  the  Jech  and  the  Sindh  Sdgar  Dod,bs  and  that 
theYahars  were  a pastoral  race,  living  in  juns  [Ijans]  or  rude  mat  huts, 
chiefly  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  They  were  numerous  and  powerful 
tribes  and  in  this  time  the  whole  country  was  studded  with  thick 
forest. t The  Jhuns  may  be  represented  by  the  small  sept  of  Jhun 
Jd,ts  found  in  Jhun  and  a few  other  villages  of  Sidlkot  tahsil  and  in 
J ammu. 


Padah,  a Jfit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulMn  and  in  Kapurthala. 

Padha,  fern.  Padhiani,  a Brahman  who  directs  ceremonies  at  weddings,  etc. 
See  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  839.  ... 

PadI,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Paqal  panth,  a sect  or  order  of  the  Jogis,  so  called  after  a bird  which  like 
a bat  hangs  itself  by  the  feet  downwards  (?  a swift),  in  allusion  to  the 
habit  of  its  members  of  worshipping  God  while  standing  on  their 
heads.  Ihree  mnhants  of  this  sect  are  buried  in  the  Kala  Mahal  of  the 
Jogi  monastery  at  Bohar  in  Rohtak. 

Pahal,  a tribe  of  Bdgri  Jats,  probably  found  in  Hissiir. 


* Sialkot  Settlement  Report,  18G5  § 136 

/ \ Chak'Chibhiln  in  SBkot  is  said  to 

fot,  but  the  Meghs  return  no  such  grot, 


be  a Pachaida  by 


Pahdri — Pahimor. 


fern.  -AN,  a mountaineer,  a hill  man. 

Pahi,  an  alum  miner;  fr.  pah,  alum.  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  Gazetteer,  p.  12. 

Pahob,  a J6t  clan  found  in  Kabirwiila  tahsil,  Multan  district,  and  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes  in  that  tract.  See  Khak 
Also  found  in  Montgomery. 

Pahulia,  pah-,  fr.  pahul,  pahul.  A Sikh  who  has  been  baptized. 

Painda  Kqel,  see  under  Wazir. 


Paklai,  see  Badhan. 


Pakhawaji,  -AUjf,  fr.  pakhaiij,  a drum  or  timbrel : a drummer. 

Pakhiwaea. — A criminal  and  vagrant  tribe  found  chiefly  in  the  Sijllkot, 
Ferozopore  and  Gurddspur  districts.  Since  they  were  reijistered 
in  the  first  named  district,  in  1878,  they  have  shown  a tendency  fo 
migrate  into  the  two  latter.  The  Paklnwdras  found  in  the  liuhore 
district  are  not  usually  criminal,  but  live  by  selliug  vegetables  and 
are  thence  also  known  as  Kunjras.  They  are  also  cttlled  Chirimdrs, 
because  they  are  hereditary  hunters  and  fowlers.  From  Luflhidna  it 
is  reported  that  the  Pakhiwdras  are  undoubtedly  an  offshoot  of  the 
Ililrni  tribe  and  are  also  known  as  Machlnmdr  (flshernien),  Meo  (with 
probably  a similar  meaning),  Chirimdr  and  even  Arain. 


Their  own  tradition  is  that  a soldier  of  rank  was  sent  on  hh  ex- 
pedition by  a Mughal  emperor,  but  meeting  with  defeat  he  sought 
an  asylum  in  a Kingra’s  hut  and  eventually  espoused  his  daughter, 
lie  went  through  the  ceremony  wearing  a blanket,  like  those  still 
worn  at  weddings  by  the  Pakhiwdras  in  Sidlkot.  When  all  danger 
was  over,  the  soldier  returned  to  Delhi  but  the  emperor  taunted  him 
with  being  & pahhi-wdra  or  dweller  in  a shed,*  and  drove  him  away, 
lie  then  settled  in  Sidlkot.  ‘The  Fakhiwaras  have  a parolilt  who  lives 
in  Garh  Ranba  near  Delhi  and  often  visits  Kot  Mokhal  in  Si^lkot. 

By  occupation  the  Pakhiwciras  are  bird-catchers,  hawkers  of  vege- 
tables, watermen  and  last,  but  not  least,  skilful  thieves  and  burglars. 
Their  women  are  often  prostitutes. 

The  male  Pakluwdrasare  wheat-corn plexioned  and  strongly  built,  with 
large  eyes,  to  which  they  frequently  apply  collyrium.  'I’hey  often 
wear  a gani  or  small  rosary  round  the  neck  and  affect  the  appearance 
of  peasants.  They  dross  like  Harm's  except  that  they  give  a wat 
to  their  turbans,  i.e.,  twist  the  folds  in  tying  them.  Like  Utiruis  their 
womoD  wear  the  jx3tticoat. 

Tlie  Pakhiw^lras  are  all  Muhammadans  and  are  divided  into  15 
septs  : — 


Baltm. 

Bbatti'. 

BhiitA. 

Chauhio. 

Dbodbe. 

Dbokr, 

Kbokhar. 

KotpAl. 

PakImoe,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


Cbanan  ^ 

Jagre  > Mokbo. 
Pibu  ) 

PawAr. 

Sombre. 

VarbaK, 

VaryA. 


• Another  but  less  probable  dorivation  is  from  panJehimdra  or  panchi-mnfi,  biid  killer  or 

catcher. 


iy4  Pakrahmdni — Pdndhu. 

PiiRAHMANi. — A Muliammadan  sect  or  order  and  a branch  of  the  Naushd-hfs 
(2.  V.).  Followers  of  Shih  Rahmdn,  who  ia  buried  in  Gujrd^nwdla,  their 
practices  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Naushdhis,  except  that  when 
subject  to  religious  frenzy  [wajd]  they  hang  themselves  on  trees  with 
head  downwards  and  sway  their  bodies  violently  backwards  and 
forwards,  shouting  lllallahu  till  they  faint  from  exhaustion.  They 
explain  this  custom  by  a story  about  Pdk  Rahmdn  ascending  to  heaven, 
and  on  being  recalled  by  Naushah,  thinking  it  respectful  to  his  tutor 
to  descend  with  his  head  foremost.  These  practices  are,  however,  said 
to  be  confined  to  the  illiterate  members  of  the  sect. 

Pali,  (1)  a cattle-herd  (fr.  pdlnd  to  nourish)  in  the  Eastern  Punjab.  (2)  In 
the  Multdn  Division  and  the  Derajdt,  the  Pali  is  said  to  be  identical 
with  the  Teli.  But  other  observers  say  that  they  are  a separate  caste, 
and  carry  on  all  sorts  of  trades  as  well  as  that  of  oilman.  They  are 
recent  converts  from  Hinduism ; and  their  marriage  customs  used  to  bo 
as  much  Hindu  as  Muhammadan,  but  they  are  abandoning  the  former. 

Palledar,  (1)  a group  of  the  Sheikhs,  (2)  Pdlhaddr  or  palleddr  is  a cooly 
who  is  disengaged  and  waiting  for  a job — fr.  pdlhd,  leisure, 

Palu,  a J^t  got  found  in  tahsil  Jind.  It  claims  descent  from  an  ancestor 
named  Palu. 

Paldhan,  an  agricultaral  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Pamma,  Pamman,  a name  given  to  Brahmans,  by  Sikhs  and  others,  in  deri- 
sion or  displeasure. 

Panaich,  a tribe  of  found  in  Ludhiilna.  It  observes  both  the  ja^hera 
and  jandidn  rites.  At  the  latter  the  bridegroom  cuts  the  Jan dt  tree 
with  his  own  hands,  and  worships  at  the  spot  of  their  jathera  which  is 
dedicated  to  this  purpose.  The  pair  play  at  the  kangna  game  on  re- 
turning home.  The  first  milk  of  a cow  or  buffalo  is  given  to  a Brahman 
before  it  is  used. 

Pan,  a olan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

PANpA,  fern. -f,  a fortune-teller  ; a learned  man,  the  title  of  a branch  of  the 
Kanauj  Brahmans;  a Hindu  priest  on  any  pilgrimage. 

PANt)AT,  fern. -ANi,  a learned  man:  a title  bestowed  on  Brahmans.  See 
Pandit. 

Pandah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Kabirwdla  tahsil,  Multdn 
district,  and  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes  in  that 
tract ; see  Kliak. 

Pandeshi,  a Jdt-  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Pandba,  a school-master  cr  Brahman  who  directs  the  weddings  and  other 
ceremonies  of  a family  : a teacher  of  arithmetic  or  of  the  Lande  script— 
i.q.  Pddhd.  See  also  under  Parohit. 

Pandhralia.  The  name  of  a Rdjput  family  which  once  held  Pandhrdl  or 
Bd.mnagar  in  the  Jammu  hills.  Bliup  Dhar  Deo  was  driven  from  his 
territory  by  Mahdr^ja  Hanjit  Singh  and  finally  settled  at  Shdhzddpur 
in  Ambiila.  Mie  suffix  of  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  is  Deo,  and 
the  family  claims  descent  from  R^j^  Tarwar. 

I’inbuff,  a Hiuaa  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 
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Pdn(ft — Pangwdl. 

PANpf,  a bazar  cooly=Palleh(lar.  (Ibbetson).  See  PalledSr, 

PandI,  a JiL\  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Pandit,  a title  applied  to  any  Brahman  who  is  well  versed  in  Sanskrit 
Grammar  {Viydkaran).  This  qualification,  however,  does  not  in  any 
way  exalt  his  social  standing  in  his  own  brotherhood.  Thus  if  an 
Achfiraj  becomes  a pandit  by  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Grammar,  he  is 
not  regarded  as  superior  to  a Sisani,  or  an  nneducated  Brahman. 

Nowadays  the  term  Pandit  is  generally  applied  out  of  courtesy 
to  any  Brahman,  illiterate  or  literate,  though,  strictly  speaking,  only 
one  versed  in  the  Shdstras  is  entitled  to  be  so  called. 

Titles  used  to  be  bestowed  upon  educated  Brahmans  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  education  they  had  received,  and  there  were  three 
grades  of  educated  Brahmans,  viz. : — 1,  Ved-pd^hi ; 2,  Shath  Shdstri ; 
and  8,  Pandits. 

The  Ved-pdthi  was  well  versed  in  the  four  Vedas  and  could  recite 
them  by  heart,  he  was  a master  of  all  the  Sutras  and  Upanishads.  A 
Brahman  who  only  know  the  six  Shdstras  was  called  a Shath  Shdstri, 

Pandu,  a Kdfir  tribp  according  to  Raverty. 

Panehal,  a tribe  of  Jdts  found  in  Ludhiana.  It  observes  the  same  customs 
as  the  Panaich. 

Panqwal. — An  inhabitant  of  Pdngi  in  the  Pdngi  u'izdrat  of  the  Chamba 
State. 

This  generic  name  includes  the  following  high  castes — Brahmans, 
Rdj puts,  Thdkurs  and  RdtMs  ; and  the  following  low  castes — Hdlis, 
Lohdrs,  Ddkis  and  Meghs.  There  are  also  a few  Tibetans  in  the 
side  valleys  in  Pdngf,  who  are  called  Bhots,  but  the  Pangwdls  proper 
do  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  them.  The  high  castes  have  no 
restrictions  on  food  or  marriage  among  themselves : the  low  castes 
are  all  endogamous.  Among  the  high  castes  marriage  is  pi'ohibited 
between  kinsmen  within  five  degrees  on  the  mother’s  and  ten  degrees 
on  the  father’s  side. 

The  observances  at  betrothal  are  simple.  The  boy’s  father,  accom- 
panied by  a friend  goes  to  the  bride’s  house  and  opens  negotiations. 
If  the  girl’s  parents  consent  the  boy’s  father  presents  the  girl’s  father  with 
a rupee,  an  observance  called  phakki  diti,  i.e.  assent.  The  boy’s  father 
must  go  to  the  girl’s  house  again  within  a year  to  confirm  the  alliance, 
and  this  is  known  as  chakkhdni,  literally,  to  eat  food.  The  boy  and  a 
friend  accompany  him  and  the  boy  presents  the  girl  with  a pair  of 
earrings  (bdlu)  and  a bracelet  (kangan),  which  collectively  are  called 
handha,  and  the  observance  is  spoken  of  as  bandha  dena.  The  bridegroom 
also  brino-8  with  him  luchis  or  cakes  which  he  puts  down  in  the  chula  on 
birch  bark,  and  on  these  he  places  Rs.  12  as  a present  to  the  girl’s 
father,  called  sididli  in  Kil4r  and  Darwas  parganas,  and  hanna  m Siich 
parqana.  He  also  does  obeisance  at  the  feet  of  the  girl's  mother  and 
presents  to  her  Rs.  3,  called  thilaul  in  KMv  and  Darwas  and  gtiami  in 
Sfich.  The  betrothal  is  then  irrevocable,  and  if  the  boy  annuls  it  he 
must  pay  the  girl  Rs.  6 for  her  mdn  (consent)  ; whereas  if  the  girl 
annuls  it,  the  boy,  or  his  guardian,  if  he  is  a minor,  can  claim  unlimited 
damages  jn  court.  Betrothal  may  be  at  any  age. 
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Marriage  in  Pdngi. 

Two  forms  of  marriage  are  in  vogue  of  whicli  the  superior  form  is 
called  jdnji  or  jani.  The  bridegroom  with  his  friends  goes  to  the 
birde’s  house  and  all  the  wedding  guests  are  assembled  in  one  room, 
the  bridal  pair  sitting  side  by  side,  the  bride  being  on  the  left. 
In  Such  parguna  three  totus*  (cones)  of  sathi,  (gram  parched  and  ground 
and  then  mixed  vvith  water)  about  a cubic  high  are  prepared,  with  a 
hollow  at  the  top  into  which  ghi  is  poured.  The  four  sides  of  the 
room  and  the  two  door  posts  are  touched  with  a little  of  the  sattu  on 
one  finger,  and  then  a portion  is  presented  to  the  bridal  pair  by  the 
bride’s  maternal  uncle  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  afterwards  to  each 
of  the  guests.  A feast  accompanied  by  singing,  dancing  and  drinking 
follows. 

Next  morning  the  bride’s  parents  and  friends  present  the  sudj 
or  marriage  gifts  to  her,  consisting  of  sheep,  utensils,  money,  eto., 
according  to  their  means. 

The  marriage  procession  then  departs  to  the  bridegroom’s  house, 
but  the  bride’s  parents  do  not  go,  only  her  brother  and  other  relatives. 
There  also  tohis  of  sattu  are  prepared,  one  in  Kilar  and  Darwas  and 
seven  or  more  in  S^ich.  On  arrival  at  the  door  the  bridegroom’s 
mother  meets  the  bridal  pair  with  a totu,  a lota  full  of  water,  incense 
and  a sheep,  and  does  the  wdrna  ceremony  with  the  sheep  by  passing 
it  three  times  round  their  heads.t  All  then  enter  the  house  and  the 
totu  or  t»tus  are  divided  among  all  by  the  bridegroom’s  maternal  uncle, 
a portion  being  first  presented,  as  at  the  bride’s  house,  to  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  A feast  with  songs  and  dancing  follows,  and  the 
feasting  is  continued  over  the  next  day  when  tambol  or  wedding  presents 
are  presented  to  the  bridegroom.  On  the  third  day  the  bride’s  relatives 
take  their  departure,  but,  before  going  tli^^y  are  given  a ball  of  sattu 
with  honey,  and  each  receives  a present  in  money,  varying  from  three 
to  ten  rupees,  some  of  which  is  often  returned.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
days  afterwards  the  'phirauni  ceremony  takes  place.  The  bride, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  goes  to  her  father’s  house  taking  with 
them  some  sattu,  luchis  or  other  things  as  a present,  and  remains  three 
or  four  days. 

The  bride  is  often  taken  home  by  her  husband  after  the  betrothal 
has  been  completed  without  any  ceremony  Nvhatever.  This  is  gene- 
rally done  privately  and,  if  the  girl  is  of  age,  without  the  know- 
ledge and  consent  of  her  parents.  The  bridegroom  first  goes  to  them 
and  asks  tliein  to  name  an  early  day  for  the  wedding,  and  if  they 
reply  that  it  cannot  be  for  a year  or  more,  he  comes  to  an  understanding 
privately  with  the  girl  and  when  a favourable  opportunity  offers,  they 
slip  away  quietly  to  the  husband’s  home.  If  the  bride  is  a child  the 
consent  of  her^  parents  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  husband  often 
carries  off  his  wife  on  his  back.  A jdni  is  held  in  the  bridegroom’s 
house  fifteen  or  twenty  day.s  afterwards  at  which  tambol  may  be 
presented  to  the  bridegroom,  but  none  of  the  bride’s  friends  are  present. 
'I  he  phirauni  ceremony  takes  place  by  the  couple  going  to  the  bride’s 
house  after  a marriage  with  a present  to  her  parents,  while  a rupee  is 


♦ In  Kilar  and  Darvris  no  totas  are  made  at  the  bride’s  house 
I The  sheep  is  then  killed  and  given  to  the  j^lis. 
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Death  cusiomi  in  Pdngi. 

given  to  the  bride^s  mother  by  the  bridegroom.  An  inferior  form  of 
marriage  {topi  lani)  and  the  procedure  in  divorce  resemble  those  in 
vogue  among  the  Churahis. 

Death  observances  are  simple.  Lepers  and  children  under  a year 
old  are  buried  lying  on  the  back  and  with  their  hands  folded  on  the 
breast,  and  their  head  to  the  north.  All  others  are  burnt  and  the  ashes 
collected  the  same  day  and  thrown  into  the  Chandrabh%a.  The 
pyre  {chi)  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of  wood  and  upon  it  the  body 
is  placed  on  its  left  side,  with  the  head  to  the  north  and  the  face  to  the 
cast.  The  shroud  {masru)  is  torn  into  two  pieces  from  the  middle — 
one  piece  being  placed  under  and  the  other  over  'the  corpse.  Ghi  is 
sprinkled  over  the  wood  and  the  pyre  is  usually,  lighted  from  the  head 
and  the  feet. 

For  three  or  five  days  after  a death  only  one  meal  called  upda  is 
eaten  in  the  house  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  On  the  ninth  day 
or  later  a fitr  is  generally  erected.  This  consists  of  a piece  of  w’ood 
or  a small  slab  of  stone  on  which  is  carved  a rough  eflBgy  of  the  deceased. 
The  pitr  is  set  up  near  a spring  or  stream  by  a Brahman  in  the 
presence  of  a brother  or  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  and  a young 
girl.  A sheep  is  killed  in  the  house  and  some  mantras  are  repeated 
at  the  stone,  and  a ioJcri  or  basket  containing  some  articles  belonging 
to  the  dead  person  is  thrown  into  the  stream.  On  their  return  to  the 
house  clothing  is  given  to  the  Brahman  and  the  young  girl  A feast  is 
then  given  to  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  fitr  is  some- 
times placed  in  a small  hut  near  a stream,  or  near  the  village  and  then 
it  is  called  a uar. 

For  a year  the  date  of  the  month  on  tvhich  the  death  took  place  is 
observed  every  month  as  a fast,  and  only  one  meal,  also  called  upas,  is 
eaten.  At  the  end  of  a year  the  house  is  cleansed  and  the  mourning 
comes  to  an  end. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  erect  a dhaj  in  memory  of  a deceased  rela- 
tive, but  this  ceremony  is  so  expensive  that  few  can  afford  to  perform 
it.  A long  slab  of  stone  is  brought  to  the  village,  and  on  an  appointed 
day  all  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  assemble.  A sheep  is  sacrificed 
over  one  end  of  the  slab  as  it  lies  on  the  ground  and  under  the  direction 
of  a Brahman  it  is  then  set  up  on  end— one  end  being  buried  in  the 
crround.  The  relatives  go  round  the  stone  three  times  from  right  to 
left.  Sometimes  a rough  figure  of  the  deceased  is  cut  on  it  and  over 
this  ghi  is  rubbed— while  the  Brahman  repeats  certain  manfras.  A feast 
is  then  o-iven  to  all  who  are  present,  and  this  is  the  chief  cause  of 
expense?  This  ceremony  usually  takes  place  a year  after  the  death. 
Sometimes  Rs.  600  are  spent. 

The  family  traditions  of  the  Pangw^ls  point  to  their  having  emigrat- 
ed from  the  lower  Chenab  and  the  R^vi  and  Bi^s  valleys,  and  also 
from  LAhul. 

The  festivals  in  P^ngi  are  as  follows 

1.  The  Bishu  or  Bisoa  cn  (st  Bais^lkh,  when  sauj  (small  wheaten 
cakes  soaked  in  ghi),  ghi,  incense,  vermilion,  flowers,  rice  and 
offered  to  the  Devis  and  relatives  and  friends  are  feasted,  a kind 

of  liquor  made  from  ailo  or  barley,  being  freely  indulged  in. 
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Panhal — Panni. 


2.  The  Antarain  or  Mdghi  on  1 st  M^gh  is  held  with  similar  observ- 
ance, in  memory  of  their  ancestors,  to  whom  offerings  are  made. 

3.  The  Khaul  on  the  'puranmdsi  or  full  moon  of  Al^gh,  when  a large 
torch  called  dalputi  or  chajgi  is  carried  by  the  head  of  each  hamlet 
and  waved  before  the  nearest  idols.  Feasts  are  given  as  at  the 
Bishu  inela,  and  boys  make  small  torches  called  ghainhu  or  ghiunk 
which  they  swing  round  their  heads  in  play  and  then  throw  at  the 
walnut  trees,  in  the  belief  that  if  the  torch  gets  caught  in  the  branches 
tl'.e  thrower  will  have  a son. 

4.  The  Shordch  (Shiv-rd,tri)  called  Shiwr^t  in  Darwas,  Shordt  or 
Shaurdt  in  Kilar,  on  varying  dates  in  Phiigan,  is  observed  as  a fast, 
Bahris,  milk,  ghi,  and  honey  are  offered  to  Bhiva  and  then  eaten  to 
break  the  fast. 

5.  The  Sil  mela  is  observed  on  the  new  moon  after  the  Shiv-r4tri 
in  Magh  or  Phdgan.  It  is  a day  of  rejoicing  to  mark  the  departure  of 
winter  and  the  advent  of  spring.  In  every  house  there  is  eating  and 
drinking  at  night.  The}^  make  a totiL  of  sattu  with  ghi  and  flowers 
on  the  top.  Rising  very  early,  before  daylight,  they  worship  the 
various  objects  in  the  house,  including  the  family  god,  and  touch  all 
of  them  with  a little  of  the  sattu.  The  younger  members  of  each 
family  do  obeisance  to  the  elders.  _At  daylight  they  go  to  the  houses 
of  their  friends  that  are  near  with  a bit  of  sattu  or  chapdti  and  make  a 
sal4m  and  eat  and  drink  a little  with  them,  the  younger  in  age  always 
first,  and  say  hhala  dhdcla  (may  you  be  well)  to  one  another.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  clears  from  the  roads  they  visit  their  friends  and  relatives 
in  more  distant  villages  to  offer  similar  congratulations. 

Jdtras  are  also  observed  in  Ph4gan  accompanied  by  eating  and 
drinking.  The  salutation  among  all  castes  in  Pdngi  h Budr=Ruldr. 
The  Halis  say  Rniir  to  the  high  castes  and  get  the  answ^er  “Rdm 
Ram.” 

Panhal,  a sept  of  Rajputs  found  in  Siitlkot.  It  is  said  to  give  brides  to 
the  Bajju  Rajputs. 

Pan.tgariita,  or  Karora-Singhia — the  third  dera  or  military  order,  sometimes 
described  as  the  eleventh  misl  or  confederacy  of  the  Sikhs.  The  dera 
was  sub-divided  into  the  Sham  Singhi^n  and  Kalsia  groups;  and  the 
latter  was  in  turn  further  sub-divided  into  the  Laudpindidn  and  Bard- 
pindidn  or  Birk  and  Jahalidn.* 

Panjotarah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn, 

Panjottha,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Panni,  a sept  of  the  Kdkar  Pathdns,  but  settled  among  the  Utmdnzai  in 
Peshdwar.  Raverty,  however,  says  they  are  not  Kdkars,  but  only  a 
collateral  tribe,  being  descended  from  Parnai,  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Danai,  Kdkar,  Ndghar  and  Ddwai  being  the  other  three.  Par7mi  had 
18  sons  who  founded  as  many  sub-tribes,  viz.,  Musa,  Langa  or  Sdng, 
Sot,  Marghozdnai,  Jadun,  Sdfai,  Shorn,  ili,  Mandu,  Marghastdn, 
Dilpdl,  Yusai,  Qdsim,  Khajzak,  Lawarn,  Umar,  Jantai  and  Khatanai, 


* Wynyard’s  Ambala  S.  R, 


Pannuhan^Pdoli. 


bat  the  last-named  and  two  others,  probably  Umar  and  Jantai  were 
adopted  by  him.  Some  of  those,  e.g.  the  Yusai,  have  died  out,  but  the 
GadiJn,  SAifT,  Mdsa  Khel,  Ali  Khel,  and  the  descendants  of  Shorn  and 
Dilpdl  are  still  numerous.  Shorn  had  two  sons,  Usradn  and  Shadai, 
progenitors  of  the  U^mfin  Khel  and  Sliadi  or  Nnshadi  Khel  respective- 
ly. Dilp^l  had  five  sons,  founders  of  the  Mamlzai,  Mardo  Khel, 
Umarzai,  Mulizai  and  Bu-Bikrzai.  Ali  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
founded  the  Haibat  Khel,  Bdharzai  and  Ughzar  Khel,  the  three  septs 
being  called  the  Drepldri,  or  ^ sons  of  the  three  fathers.*  The  Mus^, 
Khel,  Sots*  Khajzaks  or  Kajzaks,  and  others  hold  the  country  about 
Sibi. 

* 

Panni5han,  a Jdt  clan  found  in  Shujabad  tahsil,  Multan  district : probably 
immigrants  from  the  south. 

Pannun,  see  Punnun. 


Panohan,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Panon,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Pansabi,  tan-,  PASABi,  a druggist. 

Panthi,  PAy-,  a sectary,  fanjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  862. 

Panwab,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Panwab,  (1)  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  ; (2)  a tribe  of 
Jdts,  according  to  the  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  862.  See  under  Puuwdr. 

pANWAKi,  see  Tamboli. 


Panwabia  or  Pori  a,  a Jdt  tribe  or  got  found  in  Jind  tahsil.  It  derives 
its  name  from  jpur  or  hemp,  because  its  progenitor  cultivated  that 
plant,  and  it  still  points  to  the  johari  ptirwdli  or  hemp  tank  near 
Gug^eri  in  Rohtak  as  the  tank  used  by  its  ancestor. 


Paoli,  the  western  Panjdbi  term  for  the  Juldha  or  weaver,  lie  is  a 
Muhammadan  and  in  Jhang  the  following  sections  of  the  caste  are 
returned  : — 


I.  AWr. 

а.  Badhar. 

3.  Bhatti. 

4.  Bhiitta. 

5.  Baloch. 

б.  Bohat. 

7.  ChadhaT. 

8.  Chanar. 

9.  Chauhan. 
to.  Choghatti. 

II.  Dakhna. 

12.  Dddhi. 

13.  Qoih. 


u. 

Hamshfra. 

15. 

Jhamag 

16. 

Jopu. 

17. 

JoiyA. 

18. 

Kharral. 

19. 

Khi'clii. 

20. 

Khokhar. 

21. 

Lakhfsar, 

22, 

LangAb. 

23, 

Mansur. 

24. 

MohAnA. 

25. 

rhtnbar. 

26. 

Motba. 

27.  Panwar. 

28.  Qadi^na, 

29.  Rfmd. 

30.  Bohar. 

31.  Sihal. 

32.  Solgi. 

33.  Vains. 

S'*.  Warih. 

35  Naul. 

36.  Widhi. 

37.  PharwAh. 


The  caste  is  unquestionably  made  up  of  fractions  of  various  tribes 
which  have  adopted  weaving  so  that  Mirdsis,  Mulldns,  fishermen,  dyers, 
Qassdbs  (cotton-combers),  sweepers  and  even  Sayyids  are  found  among 
the  weavers,  having  adopted  their  occupation.  But  the  Paoli  is  not 
invariably  a weaver.  He  is  sometimes  a field  labourer,  a cultivator  or 
in  service  of  some  kind.  Paoli  women  also  earn  somothing  by  spinning 
^nd  stretching  the  woof.  As  regards  the  Bohat ' or  Bohta  section,  it 
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derives  its  name  from  its  eponym  Bohta,  and  was  once  a landholding 
tribe,  according  to  its  Mfrdsis.  The  Relir  or  Rehre  were  originally 
Khokhars,  who,  driven  out  of  Delhi  under  Muhammad  Shdh,  while  they 
were  yet  children,  wore  named  Rehr,  ‘ one  who  crawls.’  Marriage 
within  the  section  is  preferred,  but  it  is  admissible  with  any  other  sec- 
tion ; and  iu  all  respects  Muhammadan  law  and  usages  are  observed. 
At  Pdkpattau  in  Montgomery  there  are  two  ^ castes  ’ of  weavers,  one 
called  Bhakri,  whose  women  weave,  the  other  Paoli,  whose  women 
consider  it  a disgrace  to  do  so. 

Pabacha,  Paraioha,  Parancha,  Parachi,  Parachagi,  Paraichi,  and  Rachi, 
synonym  tattar  in  Peshciwar.  I.die  term  pardcha  is  used  on  the 
frontier,  and  in  the  central  districts  of  the  Punjab  also,  for  any  petty 
Muhammadan  trader.  The  Pardcha,  as  a trading  caste,  is  sometimes 
called  Pardcha-Klioj a or  Khokar-Pardcha.  Indeed  pardc/ia  and  khoja 
appear  to  be  virtually  synonyms,  though,  as  Ibbetson  said,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  in  the  Rdwalpindi  and  Peshdwar  Divisions  {i.e.,  in 
the  north-west  of  these  Provinces)  where  Pardchas  are  a recognised 
and  wealthy  caste,  Khoja  is  used  for  miscellaneous  Muhammadan 
traders,  chiefly  hawkers  and  pedlers,  or  at  least  petty  traders ; while 
in  the  eastern  Districts  and  in  the  Derajdt,  where  Khojas  are  commer- 
cially important,  Pardcha  is  used  for  the  Muhammadan  pedler.  He 
added  : — “ The  Pardchas  of  the  Salt  Range  tract  require  a word  of 
separate  notice.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Makliad  in  Pindi,  and  there 
are  also  large  colonies  at  Attock  and  Peshdwar,  whence  they  carry 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  cities  of  Central  Asia,  chiefly  in  cloth, 
silk,  indigo  and  lea.  They  say  that  their  place  of  origin  is  the 
village  of  Dangot  in  the  Bannu  district,  and  that  they  moved  to 
Makhad  in  Shdh  Jahdn’s  time  ; but  another  account  is  that  they  were 
Khatris  of  Lahore,  deported  by  Zamdn  Shdh.  They  have  seven  clans 
and  give  their  daughters  only  to  Pardchas,  though  they  will  occasion- 
ally take  wives  of  foreign  origin.  They  still  retain  the  Hindu  title 
of  Rdjd.  They  will  not  marry  with  Khojas  and  have  dropped  the 
Hindu  ceremonial  at  their  weddings,  which  they  say  the  Khojds  of 
those  parts  still  retain.  They  account  for  their  name  by  deriving 
it  from  pdreha  “ cloth,”  one  of  the  principal  staples  of  their  trade, 
yomo  of  the  Pardchas  of  Ambdla  seem  to  call  themselves  Pardcha 
Khel.”  The  present  account  of  the  Pardchas  of  Makhad  is  that 
they  arc  descended  from  Naushirwdn,  the  famous  king  of  Persia,  in 
the  female  lino.  In  Attock  they  say  they  are  descended  from  one 
of  his  two  daughters,  Mir  Nigal  and  Mir  Afzun,  and  that  their  first 
known  ancestor  was  Aziz  Yamni  who  lived  two  centuidos  after  Nau- 
shirwdn. Originally  settled  in  Persia,  they  are  said  to  have  migrated 
subsequently  and  settled  in  Dhangot  on  the  Indus,  near  Kdlabdgh  and 
1 1 miles  south-west  of  Makhad,  as  a ruling  race,  but  after  a time 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Delhi  kings,  and  all  of  them  left  the  place 
and  settled  in  Attock,  Nanshera,  Kohdt,  Peshdwar,  Delhi,  Ahmaddbad, 
Lahore,  Bhera,  Shdhpur,  Khushdb.  Kdldbdgh,  Makhad,  Rdwalpindi, 
fehekhan  in  Peshdwar  and  Jaldldbdd,  Kaman  and  Kdbul  in  Afghdnistdn 
Dhangot  is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins  exist  and  all  the  Pardchas  regard 
it  as  their  original  home.  Unlike  the  Khatri  and  Arord  converts  to 
laldm,  they  aro  not  called  Shaikh  in  Makhad,  but  the  title 
of  Rdjd  or  Midn  is  prefixed  to  their  names  by  courtesy.  In 


Pardcha  ctistoms. 
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Attock  they  say  they  syero  originally  fire-worshippers,  but 
were  couverted  to  Isldm  by  one  Muliammad  Mustafi  and  then 
became  carpet- makers,  whence  their  name,  yardcha  from  jirdnh  a 
carpet.  Tlioy  deny  that  they  were  Hindus.  All  PariLchas  out' of 
Makhad  and  Kdidbdgh  are  called  Midn,  though  sometimes  they  are 
addressed  as  Shaikh.  Those  resident  in  Makhad  and  KdUbdgh  are 
called  Rdjd,  because  their  original  seat  at  Makhad  was  independent 
and  the  title  clung  to  them  even  after  their  expulsion  fi-om  ir..  The 
following  clans  of  Pardchas  reside  in  Makhad  :—Mdhun,  llanydl, 
J achdngla,  Bdti,  Sdwal,  Kela,  Kalsidl.*  These  names  are  derived 
from  the  names  of  their  ancestors.  No  other  clan  ct  Pardcha  is  found 
in  IMakhad,  but  in  Attock  there  is  a Siikhdal  clan.  Intermarriage 
between  the  clans  is  common  and  all  are  regarded  as  e^ual.  After 
their  expulsion  from  Dhangot,  the  Panichas  took  to  commerce.  They 
trade  according  to  their  meiins  in  Bokhdrd,  Kabul,  Peshdwar,  Bombay, 
Calcutta  and  otlior  important  places.  Parachas  in  poor  cii'cumstances 
earn  a living  by  keeping  petty  shops  in  Makhad,  while  some  pursue 
agriculture.  In  Attock  most  of  the  cultivating  Pardchas  are  Bdtis. 
'J’he  Parachas  know  the  Hindi  character  and  nearly  all  of  them  keep 
accounts  in  Hindi  like  Hindus,  though  some  of  them  can  read  and 
write  Urdu  and  Persian  which  they  learn  for  religious  purposes. 

The  I’ardchas  wear  ordinary  clothes.  They  live  within  their  means 
and  are,  on  the  whole,  a most  economical  and  industrious  people.  They 
are  very  strict  in  keeping  accounts.  A too  economical  person  in  the 
northern  Punjat)  is  sometimes  nicknamed  ‘paracha,  i.e.  a miser.  They 
do  not  indulge  in  extravagance  or  in  liquor.  Their  women  aio  kept  in 
strict  parda,  so  much  so  that  in  Attock  a woman  is  never  allowed  to  see 
any  male  relative  except  her  father,  husband,  sou  and  her  paternal 
and  maternal  uncles.  Tlie  quality  of  their  dress  generally  depends 
upon  their  means,  but  they  are  comparatively  better  dressed  than  the 
men.  By  religion  they  are  all  Sunnis  and  are  mostly  the  followers  of 
the  Chishti  family  of  Taiin^a  Sharif  in  Uera  Ghdzi  Khdn,  while  a few 
of  thorn  belong  to  the  Qddria  sect.  Generally  speaking,  they  observ’e 
the  rules  of  Islam  somewhat  more  rigidly  than  their  neighbours,  the 
Pa^i^ns  and  even  than  the  Awdns.  There  exists  some  party  feeliug 
amongst  the  Parachas  themselves.  The  Batis  form  one  party  and 
the  wealthy  and  intelligent  Pachdnglas  another.  Until  the  last 
few  generations  it  was  not  tho  custom  for  the  Bdti  Kheli  to 
intermarry  with  other  Parachas.  ihis  Jchcl  is  said  to  have  otdy 
come  from  Kohdt  six  or  seven  generations  ago.  Iheir  ancestor  in  tho 
bth  generation  was  a Ihijd  of  Khwarra  Zii'a  and  the  first  of  his  family  to 
be  converted  to  Jsldm. 

The  l^ardchas  contract  marriages  among  themselves,  and  do  nob 
marry  their  girls  to  other  clans.  A ^irl,  as  a rule,  cannot  be  married 
without  her  guardian’s  consent,  t e.  she  is  bestowed  by  her  father, 
uncle,  brother  or  some  other  near  relation.  Without  such  c<'ns3nt 
the  bridegroom’s  parents  have  to  pay  about  Ks.  1,000  as  a penalty  to 
the  bride’s  guardian.  Two  feasts,  consisting'  of  meat  and  halwa  (a 
preparation  of  flour,  sugar  and  ghi)  are  generally  given  at  a wedding 
No  extravagance  of  any  sort  is  permitted  on  such  occasions.  eary 


* Despite  their  Hindu  look,  these  clan  names  do  not  appear 


to  occur  in  any  other  caste, 
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all  the  feasts  at  weddings  are  given  with  the  previous  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  seven  clans  already  mentioned. 

These  heads  are  called  mutabar  or  chitddhria,  ^grey-beard.’  They  are 
authorized  to  fix  the  number  of  guests  on  such  occasions  according  to 
the  means  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Thus  they 
may  direct  that  the  dinner  be  given  only  to  the  ‘petkot  (descendants 
from  one  grandfather)  or  to  the  kabila,  (other  near  relatives),  or  to  the 
pirchun  (all  the  Pardchas  of  Makhad).  No  Pardcha  is  permitted  to 
borrow  money  on  such  an  occasion  and  he  is  considered  to  have  done 
oil  that  can  be  expected  of  him  if  he  keeps  within  the  limit  of  his 
savings.  Tho  dower  is  6xed  at  Rs.  350,  which  is  equal  to  500  rupees 
Makhadi  and  one  gold  mohar.  The  Mulldh  of  the  mosque  reads  the 
nikdh  and  is  given  a rupee  for  his  services.  A few  Parachas  have 
married  Bokhfird  women,  and  the  children  of  such  wives  share  equally 
with  those  by  Pardcha  wives. 

Papa  Chamkanni  or  Chamkanni. — A small  tribe  of  obscure  origin,  but 
claiming  to  be  Ghoria  Kb  el  Pathdns.  They  inhabit  the  Kirmin  valley 
in  Kurram  and  the  head  of  the  Thahai  Barra,  a tributary  of  the  Khar- 
mdna,  but  are  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Chamkannis  or  Chak- 
mannis  of  Keraia,  a village  west  of  KharMchi  in  Dera  Ismail  Kh^n  and 
with  the  village  of  Chamkanni  near  Peshawar.  For  tho  most  part 
Sunnis,  they  respect  their  chiefs  more  than  Path^ns  usually  do  and  set 
apart  lands  to  enable  them  to  exercise  hospitality,  but  pay  no  taxes. 
Otherwise  they  are  described  as  democratic,  ignorant  and  poverty- 
stricken.  They  have  4 main  sections,  thus— 


1. 

2. 

3 

4, 


Khini  Khel. 
Haji  Khel. 


( Mahmud  Khin  Khel. 
\ Bilazawai  Khel. 

i Darya  Khan  Kahol. 
Khambar  Khel. 
Hussain  Khel. 


Mirza  Khel'  1 ^°h®‘^tively  called  Khw£ja  Kahol.  " 


But  in  Kirmdn  live  the  Budh  or  Budha  Khel  who  are  Shias  and 
some  Sunni  Chamkannis  who  also  look  up  to  the  Shia  chief.  He  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a Turi. 

Paraicha,  see  Pardcha  : Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  864. 

Parasrami,  a sect  or  group  of  Brahmans  found  in  the  Simla  Hills.  The 
cult  of  Parasu  Rdma  is  said  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  hills 
at  five  or  places,  viz.,  Kao  and  Mamel  in  Suket,  Nirmand  in 

Kulu,  Nirih  and  Nagar  in  Bashahr,  and  bhunda*  sacrifice  was  6rst 
performed  at  them.  The  Parasrdmi  Brahmans  subsequently  formed 
branches  of  the  cult,  called  afh,dri,'f  at  Shingld,  Shaneri,  Larsa  and 
Dansa,  all  in  Bashahr,  and  introduced  the  bhunda  sacriOce  there. 


* For  an  account  of  the  bhunda  sacrifice  see  the  Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  Ba.shahr 
pp.  3^,  31.  It  is  said  that  the  bhunda,  shdnd  and  some  other  ceremoniei  are  only  performed 
at  villages  ■where  there  are  Khund  Kanets,  t.e.  descendants  of  the  old  Mawi  families,  tb»d. 
p.  21.  But,  it  is  also  said,  the  rite  was  extended  to  any  place  where  a Parusrami  Branman 
settled,  and  it  came  too  io  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  other  deities  besides  Paras  Ram. 

■j"  'Jhe  correct  woid  appears  to  be  thairi  or  theri,  which  means  a kind  of  platform  used  in 
worship.  Pandit  Tika  HAm  Joshi  gives  the  4 iheris  as  LAndsa,  DAndsa,  Singar  and  Saner 
and  wakes  the  5 sthdns  as  in  the  text:  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1911,  p.  632.  The  Simla  Hill  State* 
Qatettier  elsewhere  makes  the  thain  more  important  than  the  sthdn : see  Bashahr,  p.  30. 
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Parbati,  -ik,  a mountaineer : Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  807. 

Parbh,  Parbhu,  fern.  -ANf,  a patron  ; a term  applied  by  pdma  to  those  v^hoso 
families  they  serve.  Panjdhi  Dicty. ^ p.  867.  It  literally  means  ‘lord  ’ 
as  in  Parbh-datt,  ^ given  of  the  Lord.^  ’ 

Parch UNiA,  a dealer  in  grain  and  groceries. 

Parer,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  : Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  868. 

Parhar,  (1)  a Muhammadan  Jdf  clan  (agricultural)  ; (2)  a Baloch  clan 
(agricultural)  ; (3)  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural) — all  three  found  in 
Montgomery. 

Parhar,  a Jdt  sept  found  in  Dera  Gh^zi  Kh<in  : see  under  Dahd.  Cf.  also 
Mirfisi  at  page  118,  supra.  The  Farhdr  is  also  found  as  a Jdt 
clan  (agricultural)  in  Multfin.  Jf  the  word  is  a contraction  of  Parih^r 
the  Parhd>r  Jd^s  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  Pratihdra  Kdjputs 
in  the  Punjab. 

Parhebha,  see  Rangrez. 

Parm6li  or  Farmuli,  a Tdjik  tribe  according  to  some,  but  Afghdns  according 
to  others,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  21  sons  of  Kdkar.  The 
Parmul  are  maliks  of  the  Ghilzai  and  appear  to  derive  their  name 
from  the  Parmul  or  Farmdl  darra, 

Parnami,  see  Chajju-panthi. 

Parohit.* — A Brahman  appointed  as  priest  to  a family.  The  office  is  here- 
ditary. A parohit  must  attend  his  patrons  at  festivals,  and  on  social 
occasions,  such  as  weddings  and  deaths.  He  receives  all  the  dues  of 
the  first  class  which  are  given  in  charity,  the  remaining  dues  being 
distributed  to  other  Brahmans.  In  the  event  of  a parohit  being  illiterate 
he  engages  a substitute  to  officiate  on  his  behalf  and  he  is  paid  half  his 
dues. 

If  a parohit  neglects  to  attend  his  patron’s  house  at  a death  or  wed- 
ding he  is  liable  to  dismissal  from  his  office.  It  is  his  client’s  duty  to 
inform  him  of  any  important  occasion,  if  his  house  is  situate  at  a dis- 
tance. The  women  of  the  parohWs  family  are  regarded  as  his  patron’s 
own  mother,  sister,  etc.,  and  they  are  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  his 
women  folk.  Similarly  a parohit  treats  his  patron’s  womenkind  with  as 
much  respect  as  his  own.  If  either  party  is  guilty  of  adultery  with  a 
woman  of  the  other,  for  instance,  if  the  wrong-doer  is  a parohit,  ho  is 
dismissed  frotn  the  priesthood  and  if  the  offender  be  a patron,  the  in- 
jured parohit  goes  to  the  wrong-doer’s  house  and  curses  him.  He  also 
fasts  for  two  days,  and  as  it  is  considered  a heinous  sin,  the  wrong-doer 
propitiates  the  parohit  by  giving  him  a fee  {nazrdna)  in  cash  or  kind. 
The  doer’s  brotherhood  also  imposes  a penalty  of  some  kind  on.  him  by 
way  of  fine  If  a man  die  childless  his  kiria-karm  or  death  ceremonies 
are  performed  by  his  parohit.  And  if  his  heir  is  unfit  to  perform  his 
funeral  rites,  the  parohit  performs  them  lu  hia  stead.  The  parohit  is 

* The  true  PanjAbi  form  appears  to  be  parohat,  fern,  -an,  -am,  or  parohidni,  -idnf 
Panjdbi  Diety.,  p.  875. 
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also  deputed  to  ofiSciate  for  the  heir,  at  the  celebration  of  a jag  and 
shrddh.  There  are  two  classes  of  parohits 

(1) .  Those  employed  on  all  auspicious  occasions.  They  are  rarely 
appointed  to  act  at  a Jcina-karm,  and  in  this  case,  all  alms  given  in  the 
name  of  the  dead,  are  given  to  the  Achdraj. 

(2) .  Those  who  are  deputed  on  occasions  of  mourning  such  as  a 
death,  Tciria-karm,  shrddh,  etc.  They  receive  all  the  alms  given  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased.  But  in  all  the  matters  of  ritual  parohits  of  the 
higher  grade  are  employed  and  paid  their  dues  in  cash,  after  the  puri- 
fication has  been  effected.  The  parohits  of  both  parties  are  called  in 
to  decide  all  disputes  arising  in  connection  with  weddings  or  death 
observances  and  their  award  is  regarded  as  absolutely  final.  Their 
duty  consists  in  reading  ijap)  from  certain  books,  and  in  finding  out 
the  auspicious  time  for  every  observance.  If  & parohil  does  not  know 
the  science  of  fortune-telling,  he  arranges  with  the  one  versed  in  the 
science  to  do  so  on  his  belialf. 

The  pddha  is  the  assistant  to  the  parohit  and  serves  under  him  on  all 
occasions,  at  weddings,  deaths  and  festivals.  The  pddha  is  employed 
to  assist  the  parohit  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  in  supplying  all 
materials  required  to  prepare  the  “ chauk.’^ 

The  pddha  also  interprets  all  the  verses  or  mantras  recited  on  any 
occasion.  He  also  has  hereditary  claims  on  his  patrons. 

Pabopia,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Pabsi,  the  Zoroastrian  class  who  came  from  the  Bombay  Presidency  into 
the  Punjab  as  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  'J'hey  are  also  called 
Zardasht,  Zartnsht,  or  Zartushti,  apparently  the  Indian  form  of 
Zoroaster— and  Shahinsh^hi. 

Pasari,  fr.  pasdrnd,  to  spread  out ; i.  q.,  Pansdri  : Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  880. 

Pasabyk,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

pAsi,  PANsr,  (!)  a low  caste  closely  allied  to  the  Khatiks,  who  indeed 
are  said  by  some  to  be  nothing  more  than  a Pdsi  tribe.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  professional  watchman  and  thief  of  the  United  Provinces  and 
to  derive  their  name  from  pdsa,  a noose.  Their  original  occupation 
is  said  to  be  climbing  the  toddy-palm  by  means  of  a noose  and  making 
toddy,  they  are  a very  low  caste  and  great  keepers  of  pigs,  and 
in  the  cantonments  of  the  Punjab  are  often  employed  in  collecting 
and  selling  cow-dung  for  fuel ; (2)  a section  of  the  Khatris*;  and  (3)  a 
sub-caste  of  Brahmans.  ^ 


Pasoi,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Passani,  a dun  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Patakiyaij,  a Ritjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  Cf.  Pathania. 

. chieV"  who  brok.  o»t  and  all  M,  learip*' 

littgiiuh  them  from  llie  ApSsi  or  Aspiei  who  had  left  thl  Tb™  Cewus  T.‘d 

p.  471.  For  customs  boo  Vol.  I,  p.  625,  ^ ® 
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Pathan.— The  term  Pathdn  is  popularly  applied  to  the  members  of  any  tribe 
hailing  from  the  north-west  frontier  borderland  of  India  * A synonym 
is  the  well-known  term  Rohilla  (Rohela,  i.e.  an  inhabitant  of  the  roh  or 
mountainous  country).  Another  synonym  is  Afghan  (obsolete  plural 
Afdghina)  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  Afghan  from 
Patbdn.  On  the  north-west  frontier  of  India  the  term  Puthdn  is  applied 
to^  any  member  of  the  tribes  which  speak  Pashto  as  opposed  to  the 
Hint’ki  (Indian)  speaking  subject  races,  and  in  the  northern  Pa^htln 
countries  such  as  Dir  and  Svvdtthe  term  Pathan  is  not  invariably  a racial 
term,  and  oven  the  Pathdns  properly  so  called  are  not  a homogeneous 
race,  but  a cor  geries  of  dominant  tribes  containing  affiliated  Hindki 
(Indian)  and  probably  Turkish  elements. 


Language. 

The  language  of  the  Pathdr.s,  with  the  exception  of  the  URMAEiswho 
apeak  Bargastd,  is  the  Iranian  Pashto  or  Pakhto,  the  former  being 
apparently  the  original  form  of  the  name. 


According  to  Mr.  Longworih  Dames  Pashto  or  ^ Afghani’  is  the 
language  of  all  the  Afghans.  It  extends  throughout  their  territory 
whether  within  or  without  the  existing  Afghtin  Stale.  On  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Kilhr  and  Dard  languages,  on  the  east  by  westerti 
Panjabi  or  Lahnda,  on  the  south  by  JBalochi  and  on  the  west  by 
Persian.  The  total  numbers  of  speakers  of  Pashto  may^,  perhaps,  be 

3.500.000  of  which  2,000,000  may  be  in  Afghtinisttln  proper  and 

1.500.000  in  British  and  independent  territory.  'I’ho  east  Iranian 
character  of  the  1h»  gnage  is  clearly  established,  although  it  has  under- 
gone many'  alterations  and  corruptions,  and  has  been  so  strongly 
affected  by  Indian  intiu'  nee  as  to  lend  Trumpp  to  believe  that  it  should 
bo  classed  as  an  Indian  language.  Geiger  gives  the  following  distinc- 
tive points  as  indicating  its  origin  clearly  : — 


1.  Original  Aryan  dental  s (except  before  f)  becomes  h ; often  lost  altogether  in  modem 
pronunciation, 

2.  The  Aryan  aspirates  become  spirants,  as  in  Old  Iranian. 

8.  The  Aryan  surds  k,  t,  p,  before  consonants  become  spiral  ta,  and  often  disappeai  in 
later  forms. 


4.  Before  t Aryan  dentals  become  as  is  usual  in  Imnian. 

5.  Aryan  « becomes  s,  as  in  Iranian ; the  group  sic  becomes  sp, 

6.  Aryan  *,  zh,  answering  to  Indian  j and  h appear  as 

A change  which  is  peculiar  to  Pashto  is  the  general  change  of  d and  often  of  t to  1. 

The  Indian  aspirates  do  not  exist  and  Pashto  speakers  are  unable  to  pronounce  them. 
H is  frequently  dropped  in  conversation.  Indian  cerebrals  t,  d,  f and  n exist,  but  in  Indian 

words  only, 

loans  affect  not  only  the  vocabulary  but  the 
I at  is  of  Indian  origin.  Loans  from  modem 
m of  Peraian  a large  number  of  Arabic  words 


The  borrowed  element  is  large.  Indian 
grammar ; even  the  infinitive  termination  i 
Persian  are  numerous,  and  through  the  medii 
have  come  in,  and  even  a few  Turkish. 


There  are  two  principal  dialects,  which  may  be  called  (D  the  north-eastern  (wi^  its 
centre  at  Peshawar)  and  (2)  the  south-western  (with,  its  centre  at  Qanda!  4r).  Iheyare 


* Other  tern  s are  in  local  use,  e j.R/ishi  is  used  in  the 
of  tho  labouring  class.  Ihe  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  Orasb  p 
District,  the  ancient  Urasha. 
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distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  pronunciation  of  certain  consonants  which  are  gut- 
turals in  (1)  and  sibilants  in  (2).  These  are shin  oi  khin  pronounced  kh  in  (1)  and  sh 
in  (2),  y in  (1)  and  * in  2);  also  sometimes  dz  in  (2)  becomes  z in  (1)  but  this  is  not 
uniform.  Thus : — 

(1)  Khadza  or  khaza,  “ woman  ” becomes  (2)  shadza  (1)  ghwag,  “ the  ear,”  becomes  (2) 
ghicat. 

As  the  same  character  is  used  in  writing  whatever  the  pronunciation,  these  spoken  vari- 
ations do  not  affect  the  written  language,  and  they  are  nowhere  sufficient  to  make  one 
dialect  unintelligible  to  the  speakers  of  the  other.  A very  distinct  dialect,  however,  is  that 
spoken  in  Bannu,  Dawar  and  Wazfrfstin,  a branch  of  (2).  In  this  a complete  system  of 
vowel  change  is  found,  according  to  which  : 


a becomes  o 


u becomes  i 
u „ i 


e or  0 


0 


as  in  plorina  tor  plarxlna,  pi.  ot  fddr,  “father,’  wier  for  tm  or,  “mother;”  mizh  tor  muzh 
“we.”  Among  the  Afrfdis  also  a is  often  pronounced  o. 

The  langxiage  in  its  more  cultivated  forms  may  be  studied  in  the  works  of  Dorn,  Raverty, 
Vaughan,  Bellew,  Trumpp  and  Darmesteter. 

The  word  Pahhto  certainly  Fiiggesta  some  connection  with  the 
Paktyike  of  Herodotus,  but  the  identiBcation  of  Paktyike  with  modern 
Alghaniatdn,  apparently  assumed  by  McCi  indie,*  is  quite  untenable. 
Steint  identifies  Paktyike  with  the  territory  of  Gandbdra,  the  present 
Peshawar  District.  This  identification  suggests  a pos.sible  solution 
of  the  problem.  A conjecture  may  be  hazarded  that  a race,  calling 
itself  Afghan,  invaded  the  ancient  Gandhdm  and  found  there  a dorai- 
naut  race  called  Pathdn,  or  dominant  tribes  which  bore  that  title  as  a 
local  equivalent  of  Hajput  and  a host  of  similar  terms — and  adopted 
it  as  an  alternative  to  their  own  designation  of  Afghan.  In  this 
connection  the  following  account  of  the  Pathdns  in  Dir,  Swdt  (the 
ancient  Wdydna;  and  Bdjaiir,  which  is  condensed  from  notes  by  Sir 
Henry  Mac  Mahon,  may  be  of  interest : — 

In  Dir,  Swdt  and  Bdjaur  a shareholder  or  daftari,  is  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Pathdn  as  long  as  he  retains  his  share  {daftar)  of  the  tribal 
land.  A man  who  alienates  his  daftar  or  loses  it  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  be  called  Pathdn,  but  becomes  a FaqirJ  and  has  no  longer  a voice  in 
the  village  or  tribal  councils. 


The  Pathdns  of  Dir,  Swdt  and  Bdjaur  differ  little  from  the  other 
Pathdns  except  in  that  they  possess  a spirit  of  discipline,  especially  in 
Dir  and  Swdt.  This  spirit  is,  however,  much  less  marked  among  the 
Utmdn  Khel.  It  has  doubtless  been  inculcated  by  their  long-standing 
system  of  communal  government  and  the  periodical  redistribution  of 
tribal  lands.  In  treachery  they  may  well  be  given  the  first  place 
among  PatUns,  but  in  courage  and  hospitality  they  do  not  compare 
unfavourably  with  them.  Superstitious  and  collectively  fanatical  they 


* Invasion  of  India,  p.  341. 
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are  by  no  means  fanatical  individnally  and  cases  of  ghazd  are  practically 
unknown  among  them,  but  their  innate  spirit  of  discipline  makes  the 
collective  fanaticism,  of  which  they  are  capable  when  roused,  a remark- 
able trait  in  their  character. 

The  tenures  among  the  Pathdns  of  Dir,  Swat  and  Bdjaur  are  strongly 
analogous  to  their  political  systems.  When  the  country  was  first  occu- 
pied all  lands  were  divided  into  tappas  between  the  septs  of  the  tribe. 
Each  tappa  was  further  divided  into  daftarg,  one  to  each  khel,iiud  each 
dnjtar  was  further  subdivided  into  hrakhag  or  hakhrag,  the  individual 
shares.  Any  person  possessing  a share,  however  small,  in  a daftar  is 
called  a dajtari,  and  in  order  to  equalise  the  shares  of  each  daftari,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  lands  of  each  khel  were  classed  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  into  vandg  or  wandg  each  bearing  some  distinctive 
local  name,  'i  hus  a dajtari’g  share  was  not  necessarily  a compact  piece 
of  land,  but  was  often  composed  of  scattered  plots  in  several  tcaudg 
It  was  calculated  by  some  recognised  unit  of  measurement,  which  varied 
in  different  localities,  such  as  pucha,  rujmiya,  paigit,  tura,  ghonaye, 
nimkai,  tirao,  pao,  etc. 

Part  of  the  land  of  the  community  used,  however,  to  be  excluded 
from  this  partition,  and  allotted  to  the  use  of  those  who  had  served  the 
khel  or  village  by  sword  or  prayer.  Such  land  is  called  geri  and  is  ex- 
empt from  redistribution  or  kfiagsure  which  is  otherwise  universal, 
save  in  Sam  Rdnfzai.  Seri  lands  are  held  sometimes  by  a powerful 
Khdn,  sometimes  for  the  use  of  the  village  or  tribal  jirga,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  village  rnulla  or  some  member  of  the  priestly  classes. 
As  a rule,  they  lie  on  the  border  between  two  communities,  or  are 
lands  in  dispute,  and  thus  form  buffers  between  villages.  The  periodical 
redistribution  occurs  every  5,  10,  15  or  20  years,  and  extends  to  the 
lands  of  whole  septs,  occasionally  even  to  the  tappas,  while  exchange  of 
the  daftarg  of  khelg  and  iudividuals  is  universal.  It  says  much  for  the 
discipline  of  the  community  that  redistribution  is  accomplished  down  to 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a sub-share  of  each  individual  share.  At  the 
end  of  the  1st  year  the  whole  khel  casts  lots  for  and  redistributes  all 
the  rice  lands  : at  the  end  of  the  2nd  year  this  is  repeated  : at  the  end 
of  the  drd  fresh  lots  are  cast  for  the  rice  lands  and  also  for  the  double- 
crop rain  lands : in  tho  Ith  year  lots  are  cast  again  for  the  rice  lands 
and  also  for  the  single-crop  rain  lands  : and  at  the  end  of  the  6th  year 
lots  are  cast  for  the  I ice  lands  alone.  At  the  end  of  tho  <>th  year  the 
khel  moves  off  eii  bloc  to  a new  dajtar  Tho  results  are  disastrous  as 
no  (me  has  the  slightest  interest  in  improving  the  land,  developing  irri- 
gation or  building  permanent  housts.  No  orchards,  no  gardens,  few, 
it  any,  trees  save  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  a zidrat  exist. 


Literature. — The  existing  literature  of  l^ashto  commences  from  the 
1 6th  century,  and  is  mainly  poetical,  especially  histories,  such  as  Akhun 
Darweza’s  Makhzan-i- Pashto  and  Makhzan’i-Isldvi,  and  Afzal  Kh^n 
Khatak’s  Tarikh-i-Murasga.  The  principal  poets  are  Khushh^l  KhAn, 
the  Khatak  chief,  who  was  for  some  time  a prisoner  at  tlie  Court  of  the 
emperor  Auraugzeb  and  wrote  a Diwdn  after  the  Persian  model;  Mirza 
Khdn  Anstlri,  a poet  of  the  Sufi  school,  and  the  popular  poets  Abd-ul- 
Rahm'An  and  Abd-ul-Hamid  who  have  both  left  Diwaiis  of  a mystical 
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character,  also  Abd-ul-KMir  Kha^ak  and  Ahmad  Shdh,  the  great 
Durrdni  king.  Abd-ul-Kahmdn  is  considered  by  Af^^hdns  to  be  their 
best  poet,  but  Europeans  probably  will  give  the  highest  place  to  the 
more  simple  and  energetic  verse  of  Khushhdl  Khiln.  On  the  whole 
the  literature  must  bo  considered  as  artihcial  and  imitative,  and  cannot 
claim  to  be  more  than  a reproduction  of  Persian  models. 

Popular  poetry. — But  side  by  side  with  it  there  is  the  genuine 
popular  poetry  which  has  till  lately  attracted  little  attention.  Darmes- 
teter’s  collection  of  these  poems  has  rescued  them  from  oblivion  ; they 
are  the  genuine  expression  of  ix)pular  feeling  in  war,  politics  or  love. 
Thorbiini  has  also  recorded  some  ballads,  riddles  and  proverbs  and 
some  spirited  ballads  in  the  Wazir  dialect  have  lately  been  published 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Howell.^  None  of  the  popular  poetry  is  of  ancient  date, 
there  are  no  heroic  ballads  relating  to  the  great  migrations  and 
conquests  of  the  Afghan  race  except  one  relating  to  Ahmad  Shah. 
Most  are  of  the  19th  century.  There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
fine  heroic  ballads  found  in  Balochi. 

Religious  literature. — Religious  waitings  both  in  prose  and  verse 
abound  in  Pashto;  a great  number  of  woiks  of  this  type  are  litho- 
graphed at  the  presses  of  i^eshdwar  and  LaliorH,  Most  of  these  have 
no  great  merit  as  works  of  literature.  Mir  Hamza,  a long  po  ^m,  by 
Mid,n  Muhammad  Sahhdf,  may  be  mentioned. 

Alphabet. — Pashto  makes  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  in  the  Naskh 
form,  and  has  adopted  certain  modifications  to  express  the  peculiar 
sounds  of  the  lauguage.t 

7 he  Afghans  in  History. — Ferishta  hazarded  a c mjecture  that  the 
people  of  the  hills  between  Kdbul  and  Kandhdr,  vvlm  united  with  the 
Khokhars^  and  ‘Chovvbea,’  the  ancient  zainindirs  of  the  Punjab,  under 
Durga  of  the  tribe  of  Bulhas,  governor  of  Jammu,  to  expel  Kid^r  Hdjd 
from  the  Punjab,  were  the  people  called  Afghans  in  his  da>s,  but  this 
theory  appears  untenable. § No  doubt  Ferishta  sp.aks  of  the  Afghans 
as  known  in  year  683  A.  U.  or  even  earlier.  He  cites  a lost  w^ork,  the 
Matld-ul- Anwar  as  authority  for  sa}ing  that  the  Afghans  are  Copts  of 
the  race  of  the  Pharaohs  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Jewish  faith  when 
Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and,  leaving  their  country,  cane 
to  India  and  eventually  settled  in  the  Sulaiman  mountains  where  they 
bore  the  name  of  Afghans. ||  When  Abraha  marched  against  Mecca 
a body  of  Afghans  accompanied  him,  but  were  annihilated.  The 
Afghans  had  already  been  converted  to  IsUm  when  Muhammad  bin 
Qasim  invaded  Sind  and  Multan,  and  in  682  (A.  H.  63)  they  issued 
from  their  hills  and  laid  waste  Kirm4n,  Shivvariii  and  Peshd/war, 
They  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  them  by  the  Rdjd  of  Lahore', 


* Some  Border  Ballads  of  the  North-West  Frontier.— J.  R.  A S.,  1907,  n 791. 

JEncyloyaedia  of  Islam,  3.  v.  Af^liauistin. 

Ferishta  haa  Gakkars,  but  he  almost  certainly  luistcok  the  Khokhars  for  the  Gakkarg 

be  the  Joiya  It  is  tempting  to  conjecture  that  Bfilhas  is  a misreading 


§ Briggs’  Trans  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Rise  of  (he  Mahomedan  Roxoer  in  India  I,  p 
D Briggs : op.  c»f.,  I,  p.  6.  ’ ' ^ 
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and  compelled  the  Indians  to  retreat  on  Lahore.  The  Afghans  also 
made  aa  alliance  with  the  Khokhara*  and  compelled  the  R4ja  of 
Lahore  to  cede  them  certain  territories  in  perpetuity.  They  also 
settled  the  Khalj  in  Lamgh^,n,  agreeing  to  protect  the  frontier  against 
Muhammadan  invasions^  but  the  Muhammadan  Afgh^,n9,  notwithstand- 
ing this  treaty,  continued  their  depredations,  advanced  to  Peshdwar  and 
built  a fort  in  the  hills  which  they  named  Khaibar.  They  also  sub- 
dued the  province  of  Roh  which  extended  from  Swd,t  and  B^jaur  to  Siwi 
near  Bhakkar  in  Sindh  and  from  Hassan-Abd^l  to  Kabul  and 
Kandahar.  Under  the  Samanides  the  Afghans  formed  a buffer  state 
between  the  kingdom  of  Multdn  and  Lahore,  thus  confining  the 
Sdmdni inroads  to  Sind.  But,  despite  their  efforts  Sabuktagin,  governor 
of  Seistdn,  repeatedly  invaded  Multan  and  Lamgh^n.  Jaipdl,  the  Rdjd, 
of  Lahore,  and  the  Bhat^ia  Haj^  then  took  counsel  together  and  ap- 
pointed Shaikh  Hamid,  Afghan, t as  governor  of  Multdn  and  Lamgh^n 
in  which  districts  he  placed  Afghan  garrisons.  Hamid,  however,  went 
over  to  Sabuktaginf  and  thus  saved  his  own  territories  from  invasion, 
but  his  son  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  made  fnrious  war  on  the  Afghans  and 
compelled  all  the  tribes  to  submit  to  him. 

Kh^lid  bin  Abdulla,  superseded  in  the  government  of  Kabul,  and 
afraid  to  return  to  Arabia  by  the  route  of  Persia,  retired  with  a number 
of  Arab  retainers  into  the  Sulaimd,n  mountains.  There  he  settled  and 
gave  his  daughror  to  an  Afghan  chief,  a convert  to  Islam.  From  two 
of  their  many  children  descended  the  tribes  of  Lodi  and  Sur. 

At  the  battle  of  PeshJiwar  in  lOOS  A.  D.  10,000  horse,  Turks, 
Afghans  and  Khalj,  pursued  the  defeated  Hindus  and  in  1010  Muham- 
mad, Sur,  who  appears  to  have  held  Ghor,  was  attacked  by  Mahmud 
in  his  entrenched  camp  and  taken  prisoner.  Ferishta  then  contradicts 
his  previous  account  and  says  that  the  sovereigns  of  Ghor  and  its 
people  were  only  converted  after  this  disaster.  This  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  Tawdrikh-i-Yamini.\ 

After  this  Ferishta  has  little  to  tell  ns  about  the  Afghans  whom  he 
mentions  incidentally  under  the  year  1040  A.D.,  when  the  prince 
Yazidydr  was  sent  with  a detachment  to  keep  in  check  * the  mountain 
Afghans  near  Ghazni. ’ll  Then  in  1049  we  read  that  Ali  bin  Rabia 
and  Mirak  Husain,  being  joined  by  the  natives,  raised  a great  army  at 
Peshawar  and,  having  reduced  Multdn  and  Sind,  subdued  the  Afghans 
who  had  declared  their  independence  in  *that  country  (sic).  This 
nation  had  taken  advantage  of  the  public  disturbances  to  plunder 
those  provinces.^  Here  Ferishta  seems  to  locate  the  Afghdns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Multdn  and  Sind. 


• Ferishta  has  Gakkars,  as  before. 

t Later  on,  at  p.  40,  Ferishta  calls  him  Shaikh  Hamid,  Lodi, 

j Briggs  : op.  cit.,  pp.  6 — 10.  On  p.  19  Ferishta  adds  that  the  Afghans  and  Khalj  who 
resided  among  the  mountains,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Sabuktagin  and  that  many  of 

them  were  enlisted  in  his  army.  . , t j- 

§ Ferishta  says  that  the  Tahaqdt-i-Ndsiri  and  Fakhr-ud  Din  Mubarik  Shah,  Lodi,  author 
of  a history  of  the  kings  of  Ghor  in  verse,  both  affirm  that  they  were  converted  in  the  time 
of  Ali  and  were  the  only  Moslems  who  remained  true  to  his  cause  under  the  Ommayyid*. 

II  Briggs,  p.  111. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  130, 
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Sultd,n  Arsldn  Ghaznavi,  when  expelled  from  Ghazni  a second  time, 
sought  an  asylum  among  the  Afghans.* * 

About  1118  A.  D.,  Muhammad  Bahlim,  who  had  built  the  fort  of 
Nd,gaur  in  the  Siwdlik  province,  raised  an  army  of  Arabs,  Persians, 
Afghans  and  Khalj,  with  which  he  ravaged  ihe  territories  of  the 
independent  Indian  prinoes.t  He  aspired  to  sovereignty,  but  was 
defeated  b}'  Bahrd,m  Ghaznavi  near  Multdn.  The  victorious  king 
soon  after  executed  Qutb-ud-Din  Muhammad  Ghori,  Afghan,  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  Saif- ud- Din  Suri,  prince 
of  Ghor,  brother  of  the  deceased,  drove  Bahrdm  into  Kirm^n  (?  Kurram) 
a town  which  had  been  built  by  the  Afghans  to  guard  a pass  in  the 
mountains  between  Ghazni  and  India.  Saif-ud-Din  attempted  to 
establish  his  rule  at  Ghazni  but  failed,  and  he  was  captured  and  the 
forces  of  Ghor  were  defeated.  His  brother  Ala-ud-Din,  in  revenge, 
invaded  Ghazni.  In  the  battle  which  ensued  he  owed  his  victory  over 
Bahram  to  the  prowess  of  two  gigantic  brothers,  called  Kharmil  or 
Firrnil.J  Ala-ud-Din  plundered  and  burnt  Ghazni,  thereby  earning 
the  title  of  Jahdnsoz,  and  carried  off  many  of  its  most  venerable  and 
learned  men  to  Firoz  Koh  where  he  plastered  the  walls  of  his  native 
city  with  their  blood.  After  this  he  returned  to  Ghor,  and  soon  lost 
Ghazni  to  the  Ghuzz  Turkmans,  but  soon  regained  it,  only  to  be  expelled 
from  it  again  by  Assamad,  a general  of  Sultd;n  Khusrau,  some  time 
before  1160  A.  D.  Ferishta  next  proceeds  to  make  Shahab-ud-Din, 
Muhammad  of  Ghor,  a brother  of  Ala-ud-Din. 

It  is  now  time  to  pause  for  a moment  and  consider  whether  Ferishta’s 
detailed  and  circumstantial,  if  somewhat  fragmentary  and  confused, 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Afghans  is  correct.  According  to 
Raverty,  a very  high  authority,  it  is  not.  He  states  that  Ferishta  was 
misled  by  the  misreading  of  ‘ Lawi  ’ for  ‘ Lodi  ’ as  the  name  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  Quraish  rulers  of  Multdn,  who  were  of  the  BaniUsmdn, 
descendants  of  Sdm,  son  of  Lawi,  and  who  were  overthrown  by  Sult^.n 
Mahmud.§  Raverty  has  further  pointed  out  that  Ferishta  had  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sur  Afghd,ns  were  connected  with  and 
descended  from  Muhammad-i-Suri,  but  the  Afghd,n  tradition  is  very 
different.  According  to  it,  ShAh  Husain  was  descended  from  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Ghorian  race,  while  Muhamraad-i-Suri,  said  to  be  the 
great-great-grandfather  of  the  SultAns  GhiyAs-ud-Din  and  Muizz-ud- 
Din  (Muhammad  of  Ghor)  was  descended  from  the  elder  branch,  with 
whom  the  sovereignty  lay.  ShAli  Husain  by  one  of  his  Afghan  wives 
had  three  sons,  Ghalzi,  Ibrahim  surnamed  Lodi,  and  SarwAni.  The 
Afghan  tribe  of  Sur  was  founded  by  Sur,  son  of  Ismail,  grandson  of 
Lodi.  11  ^ In  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  Ferishta 
draw  his  history  of  the  early  Muhammadan  period  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  the  Afghans  were  unknown  till  1024  A.  D.  (as  stated  on  p.  3 


* Ibid.,  p.  147. 

f I*id.,  pp.  151—6. 

* For  the  Parm^l  Maliks  of  the  Ghilzai,  see  Parmuli. 

§ J.  A.  8.  B.  1892,  p 325.  Cf.  pp.  190-1  on  which  the  late  Major  Raverty  in  a copy  of  his 
atticie  on  the  Mxhrdn  of  Sind  and  its  Tribntaries  has  corrected  Lmvai  to  Lawi. 

ll  Raverty  s Trans,  of  the  Tabaqdt.i-Udhiri,  pp.  510.611,  notes.  Raverty  also  points  out,  on 
p.  320,  that  only  once  (and  that  towards  the  end  of  his  work)  dees  the  author  of  the  Tabaodt 
mention  the  Afghans.  v 
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of  Vol.  II,  supra,*)  but  the  history  of  their  migrations  makes  it 
doubtful  if  they  were  even  then  known  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
now  Afghanistan,  and  they  had  certainly  not  penetrated  into  the 
valley  of  Peshawar  or  any  part  of  the  plains  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Sulaimdn  range. 


This  is  virtually  the  conclnsion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Longworth  Daraeat 
who  observes  that 


"The  first  mention  of  the  Afghans  in  written  history  is  in  the 
chronicle  of  al-’Otbi  known  as  the  Ta'rikh-i-Yamini  (the  author  was 
secretary  to  Mahmud  of  Ghazni),  and  an  almost  contemporary  mention 
by  al-Biruni ; Al-Idrisi  in  his  account  of  Kdbul  and  Qandah^r  (end  of 
llth  and  beginning  of  12th  centuries)  does  not  even  mention  them. 
Al-^Otbi  records  that  Sebuk-tegin  enrolled  Afghans  in  his  army,  and 
that  Mahmud  in  his  invasion  of  Tokh^ristdn  led  an  army  consisting  of 
Indians,  Khalj,  Afghans  and  Ghaznawis,  and  that  on  another  occasion 
he  attacked  and  punished  the  Afghans.  Baihakfs  Chronicle,  only  a 
little  later  in  date,  confirms  this.  Mahmud’s  attacks  on  the  Afghd,ns 
took  place  in  411  (1020-1021)  and  414  (1023-1024).  Al-Biruni 
mentions  the  Afghans  once  (ed.  Sachau,  i.  208),  saying  that  in  the 
western  mountains  of  India  live  various  tribes  of  Afghans  who  extend 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sind  (i.e.,  Indus)  walley.  Thus  in  the 
llth  century  when  the  Afghans  are  first  mentioned  they  are  found 
occupying  the  Sulaimdn  Mountains  now  occupied  by  their  descendants, 
the  very  tribes  which  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  claims  of 
the  Durranis  will  not  admit  to  be  true  Afghans.  Al-Biruni  no  doubt 
also  alludes  to  them  in  the  passage  [loc.  cit.,  p.  199)  where  he  says 
that  rebellious,  savage  races,  tribes  of  Hindus,  or  akin  to  them,  inhabit 
the  mountains  which  form  the  frontier  of  India  towards  the  west. 
There  is  no  record  that  at  this  time  any  Afghans  were  found  west  of 
Ghaznin  nor  in  the  K^bul  valley  and  Gandhdra  which  was  occupied  by 
a Hindu  kingdom.  Confusion  has  arisen  through  the  error  of  modern 
historians  who  have,  as  Raverty  has  pointed  out,  mistaken  Tdjik  Ghoris 
and  Turkish  Khalj  for  Afghans.  Raverty  considers  with  good  ground 
that  the  Afghans  were  at  this  time  found  only  in  the  mountains  south 
of  the  Kurram  and  east  of  Ghaznin.  The  most  persistent  mistake  is 
that  regarding  the  Ghoris.  Thus  Malleson  (History  of  Afghanistan, 
p.  93)  speaks  of  Qutb  Al-Din  Ghori  Afghan,  where  Ferishta,  who  is  his 
authority,  does  not  use  the  word  Afghan  at  all,  but  calls  him  Ghori 
Suri,  i.e.  a descendant  of  Suri,  and  not  a member  of  the  Sur  tribe  of 
AfghdiUS.  Even  so  accurate  a writer  as  E.  G.  Browne  {Lit.  Hist,  oj 
Persia,  ii,  v.  305)  speaks  of  the  "kings  of  Ghur,  those  fierce  and  hardy 
Afghans  of  Firuz-kuh.”  It  is  evident  that  throughout  the  Ghaznawi 
period  the  Afghans  continued  to  be  an  obscure  mountain  race.  We 
occasionally  hear  of  them,  but  as  adventurer.s  and  hill  rebels  only. 
In  431  (1039-1040)  Mas’ud  sent  his  son  Amir  into  the  hill  country 
near  Ghaznin  to  subdue  the  rebel  Afghans.  (Malleson,  loc.  cit.,  p.  86 
turns  this  into  Afghans,  Abdalis  and  Ghalzais,  the  two  latter  names 


* See  Raverty,  op.  cit..  p.  86,  note.  He  says  : “ In  414  U.  (A.  D.  1024)  Mabmud  came 
an  accommodation,  in  a distant  part  of  Hind,  with  Bcda  (or  Nanda  m olier  • . . 

after  which  he  returned  to  Ghazni  and  in  the  same  ywr  made  a raid  into  the  moun  am 
inhabited  by  the  Afghinian,  plundered  them  aud  carried  oil  much  booty, 

■j'  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  s.  v,  Afghanistan, 
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being  absolutely  unknown  at  that  time).  In  612  (1118-1119)  an 
army  composed  of  Arabs,  A jam,  Afghans  and  Khalj,  was  assembled  by 
Arsldn  Shdli.  In  547  (1  152-1153),  Alfi  says,  Balirdm  Sh4h  assembled 
an  array  of  Afghans  and  Khalj.  With  the  rise  of  the  Ghori  power 
the  same  state  of  things  continues.  In  588  (1192)  according  to 
Ferishta  the  array  assembled  by  Muizz-al-din  Muhammad  bin  S4m 
consisted  of  Turks,  Tdjiks  and  Afghans,  and  his  Indian  opponent 
Pithorai  (Prithwi  Raja)  assembled  a force  <>f  Rajput  and  Afghan 
horsemen.  Thus  in  this  oreat  war  between  Mussulmans  and  Hindus 
Afghans  are  represented  as  fifjhting  on  both  sides,  which  probably 
indicates  that  they  were  not  yet  completely  converted  to  Islam, 
although  the  manufactured  legends  represent  them  as  having  been 
converted  from  the  days  of  Kh4lid.  It  is  not  clear  whence  Ferishta 
obtained  this  statement.  It  does  not  appear  in  tiie  account  of  this 
war  given  by  Minhti.j-i-Sir4j  in  the  Tahaqat-i-Ndsiri.  This  author  does 
not  mention  the  Afghans  throughout  his  account  of  the  Ghaznawi  and 
Ghori  kings.  His  first  and  only  mention  of  them  is  in  his  own  time 
in  the  year  658  (1260)  in  the  reign  of  Ndsir-al-din  Malimud  of  Delhi. 
He  there  says  that  Ulugh  Kh4n  employed  3,000  brave  Afghans  in 
subduing  the  hill-tribes  of  Mew4t  in  Hdjput4na.  During  the  next 
two  centuries  we  find  occasiotml  mention  of  Aighdns  in  Indian  history. 
For  instmce  in^  tlie  reign  of  Muhammad  bin  I’ughlaq,  Barani  says  in 
the  Tarikh  i-Firoz  Shdhi  thut  there  was  a rebellion  at  Mult4n  of  a 
body  of  AfghAns  headed  by  MultAn  Mall  (this  name  means  in  the 
Muhani  dialect  “ the  champion  of  MultAn,^'  and  is  probably  not  the 
proper  name  of  an  Afghdn).  Again  Makh  Afghan  was  one  of  the 
foreign  awiirs  who  rebelled  at  Deogir.  Iti  1778  (1376-1377)  the  fief 
of  BihAr  was  given  to  Malik  Bir  Afgh6,n  {7'arikh-i-Mubdrik-8hdhi). 
The  amir  Timur  found  them  still  hill  robbers,  and  in  the  Malfuzdt-i- 
Timuri,  the  Zafar-ndma  and  the  Matla’-al’Sadain  it  is  related  that  he 
ravaged  the  country  of  the  Awghdni  (or  Aghdni)  who  inhabited  the 
SulaimAn  Mountains.  Thus  except  as  occasional  soldiers  of  fortune  they 
remained  a fierce  race  of  mountain  robbers  until  the  rise  to  power  in 
India  of  one  of  these  adventurers  made  them  famous.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  collapse  of  the  Delhi  monarchy  after  Timur’s 
invasion  gave  them  their  opportunity.  This  leader  was  Daulat  Khan 
Lodi  who  ’was  faujddr  of  the  DoAb  in  808  (1405)  and  many  other 
Lodis  are  alluded  to  as  holding  important  posts.  He  rose  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  persona  in  the  empire,  and  held  Delhi  for 
some  time  against  Khizr  KhAn  and  is  by  some  classed  as  one  of 
the  kings,  but  never  took  the  title  of  Sultan.  He  surrendered 
to  Khizr  KhAn  in  817  (1416)  and  died  in  confinement  soon  after. 
Under  the  succeeding  kings  another  Lodi  Sult-dn  ShAh,  alias  IslAm 
KhAn,  rose  to  power  and  his  nephew  Bahlol  first  became  governor 
of  the  Panjab,  and  in  855  (1450)  he  dethroned  the  last  of  the  feeble 
Sayyid  kings  and  became  SultAn  of  Delhi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sikandar  who  was  followed  by  Ibrahim,  but  the  Lodi  rule,  at  first 
vigorous,  had  failed  to  revive  the  moribund  sultanate  of  Delhi  which 
fell  before  Babar  in  932  (1525).  The  AfghAns,  who  had  become 
numerous  and  powerful  in  India,  succeeded,  however,  in  driving  out 
the  Moghals  for  a few  years,  and  founded  another  AfghAn  dynasty 
under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Sher  ShAh  Sur.  The  Sur  clan  were 
near  connections  of  the  Lodis,  both  being  branches  of  the  Ghalzai  stock. 
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Many  families  of  the  Prdngi  and  Sur  clans  settled  in  India  at  this 
period,  indeed  they  seem  to  have  migrated  bodily,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  related  Nidzi  and  Lohdni  clans  moved  down  from  the  mountains 
into  the  Indus  valley.  In  the  preceding  century  the  Yusufzais,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Sarbani  family  of  Afghans  (to  which  the  Durranis 
belong)  had  moved  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdbul,  where  they  had 
been  seftled  for  some  time  into  the  Peshawar  valley  and  the  mountain 
tract  of  Bajaur,  Swat  and  Buner.  They  gave  the  valley  the  name  of 
Yusufzai  which  it  still  bears,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  to  have 
accompanied  Babar  into  India.  Their  descendants  are  found  scattered 
over  Hindustan.  The  names  of  the  Pi*{lngis  ai/d  Surs  are  not  now 
found,  and  they  have  probably  merged  in  the  Lodis.  These  settlers 
were  generally  known  in  the  Ganges  valley  by  the  name  of  liohela 
or  Kohilla  (from  the  Western  Panjdbi  word  roh,  a mountain,  rohela, 
mountaineer),  and  have  given  their  name  to  the  province  of  Kohilkhand. 
At  the  present  day  the  Afridi,  Orakzai,  Bangash,  Tarin  and  Barakzai 
are  strongly  represented  there.  A population  of  over  1 00,000  in  the 
United  Provinces  of  Hindustan  is  classed  as  Ghorf,  and  this  probably 
includes  the  descendants  of  the  miscellaneous  followers  of  the  Ghori 
kings,  whether  'I’djik,  Turk  or  Afghan;  There  are  many  Kdkars  also, 
both  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Punjab.  The  Zamand  tribe  settled 
in  Multan  and  Kasur  in  the  Punjab  and  a large  number  of  Abddlia, 
driven  from  Qandahdr  by  the  Ghalzais  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  joined  them  at  Multan.  From  these  sources  spring  the  Multdni 
and  Kasuriya  Pathdns.  The  Afghans  thus  colonized  northern  India 
largely,  and  their  descendants  there  are  still  distinguishable,  although 
greatly  assimilated  by  the  surrounding  population.  They  have  lost 
their  language  and  tribal  organization. 

In  their  own  country  the  xAfghnns  never  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
independent  rule  until  the  18th  century.  They  remained,  like  the  rest 
of  the  country,  nominally  subject  to  the  powerful  rulers  of  the  day  : 
the  Mughals,  the  Timuris,  the  Mughal  emperors  of  India,  or  the  Safawi 
kings  of  Persia,  until  the  rise  of  the  Ghalzais  to  power  under  Mir 
Wais,  and  afterwards  of  the  AbdMis  (Durrdnis)  under  Ahmed  Sh5,h. 
It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  Afghdns  became  the  ruling  race  over  a 
large  population,  that  the  name  of  Afghdnistan  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country,  including  a large  part  of  what  had  till  then  been  known 
as  Khordsdn,  a name  still  in  popular  use  for  the  plateau  country  above 
the  Sulaimdn  Mountains.” 

Ethnic  origins. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  unravel  the  racial  elements  of  the  Afghdns  as  it  is 
to  obtain  a trustworthy  estimate  of  their  numbers.  At  a Census  such 
tribes  as  Tandoli,  Jadiin,  Dildzdk,  Tdjik,'  Khetrdn,  and  even  Mughals 
return  themselves  as  Paflidns.  And  as  the  late  Col.  Wace  w'rote  : 

“ The  tribes  in  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Punjab,  who,  during  the  last  three  centuri^, 
were  frequently  raided  upon  bv  Afghans,  got  into  the  habit  of  inventing  histories  of  AfghAn 
origin  as  a protection  asainst  ‘ill-treatment;  ” and  even  where  this  motive  was  absent,  the 
general  tendency  to  chim  kinship  with  the  dominant  race  would  produce  the  same  efioct. 
Moreover  the  origin  of  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  Peshawar  frontier  is  doubtful  and  their 
affiliation,  with  the  Pathiins  incomplete,  and  thus  they  would  set  up  a claim  to  be  Fat^n 
which  the  true  Pathan  would  indignantly  repudiate  Mr  S S.  Thorbum  noUced  the  m y 
and  bitter  disputes  caused  by  the  preparation  of  the  genealogical  trees  during  me  ^ 
Settlement,  and  the  attempts  made  by  Jat  clans  to  bo  recorded  as  Pathans.  , uj’ 
‘ A low-caste  man  born  and  brought  up  in  a PathAn  country,  if  serving  away 
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home,  invariably  affixes  Khan  to  his  name  and  dubs  himself  Pathdn.  It  goes  down  if  he 
can  talk  Pashto,  and  his  honour  proportionally  goes  up.’  Still  the  great  mass  of  those 
returned  in  our  Censuses  as  Pathans  are  probably  really  so,  and  the  figures  represent  very 
fairly  the  general  distribution  of  the  race.” 

We  mq-y  now  turn  to  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s  account  of  the 
Pathdn  nation  and,  though  we  may  regret  that  he  accepted  Dr.  Bellew’s 
theories,  we  shall  still  find  that  his  views  were  based  upon  a singularly 
penetrating  insight  into  the  heterogeneous  elements  in  the  race. 
He  wrote : — 

There  is  great  conflict  of  opinion  concerning  both  the  constitution  and  origin  of  the 
Pathdn  nation.  Not  a few  deny  that  there  is  any  distinction  whatever  between  the  original 
Afghan  and  Pathan  stocks,  though  these  are  for  the  most  part  officers  of  our  frontier  who  are 
not  brought  into  contact  with  the  original  Afghans.  I have,  however,  been  obliged  to  adopt 
some  one  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  nation  as  a basis  for  my  classification  of  tribes ; 
and  I have  therefore  adopted  that  of  Dr.  Bellew,  who  probably  has  a greater  knowledge  of 
the  Afghans  of  Afghanistan  as  distinct  from  the  Punjab  frontier,  and  especially  of  the  old 
histories  of  the  nation,  than  any  other  of  the  authorities  who  have  treated  of  the  matter. 
The  constitution  and  early  history  of  the  nation  according  to  Dr.  Bellew’s  account  are 
discussed  in  the  paragraphs  presently  following.  But  whatever  the  origin  of  the  Afghins 
and  Pathans  proper  may  be,  the  nation  to  which  the  two  names  are  now  applied  indifferent- 
ly in  Persian  and  Pashto  respectively,  occupying  as  it  does  the  mountain  country  lying 
between  the  Persian  empire  on  the  west,  the  Indian  on  the  east,  the  Mongol  on  the  north, 
and  the  Baloch  on  the  south,  includes  as  at  present  constituted  many  tribes  of  very  diverse 
origin.  They  are  without  exception  Musalmans,  and  for  the  most  part  bigoted  followers  of 
the  Sunni  sect,  hating  and  persecuting  Shfas,  or  as  they  call  them  Rafazis.* * * § 

Constitution  of  the  Pathdn  nation. — The  words  Pathin  and  Afghan  are  used  indifferently 
by  the  natives  of  India  to  designate  the  nation  under  discussion. t But  the  two  words  are 
not  used  as  synonyms  by  the  people  themselves.  The  original  Afghans  are  a race  of  pro- 
bably Jewish  or  Arab  extraction  ; and  they,  together  with  a tribe  of  Indian  origin  with 
which  they  have  long  been  blended,  still  distinguish  themselves  as  the  true  Afghans,  or  since 
the  rise  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  as  Durranis,^  and  class  all  non-Durrani  Pashto- speakers 
as  Opra.  But  they  have  lately  given  their  name  to  Afghanistan,  the  country  formerly 
known  as  Khorasan,  over  which  they  have  now  held  sway  for  more  than  a century,  and 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  south  by  Balochistan,  on  the  east  by  the 
middle  course  of  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Persian  desert ; and,  just  as  the  English 
and  Scotch  who  early  in  the  1 7 Ih  century  settled  among  and  intermarried  with  the  Irish 
are  now  called  Irish,  though  still  a very  distinct  section  of  the  population,  so  all  inhabitants 
of  Afghanistan  are  now  in  common  parlance  known  as  Afghan,  the  races  thus  included  being 
the  Afghan  proper,  the  Pathan  proper,  the  Ghilzai,  the  Tajik,  and  the  Hazara,  besides  tribes 
of  less  importance  living  on  the  confines  of  the  country. 

The  true  Pathans  are  apparently  of  Indian  origin.  Their  language  is  called  Pashto  or 
Pakhto  and  they  call  themselves  Pukhtana§  or  Pakhto  speakers  ; and  it  is  this  word  ol 
which  Pathi,n  is  the  Indian  corruption.  They  held  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  mra  the 
whole  of  the  Safed  Koh  and  Northern  Sulaiman  systems,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Helmand 
and  from  the  sources  of  the  Swat  river  and  Jalalab^ld  to  Peshm  and  Quetta.  The  Afghans 
and  Ghilzais  spead  into  their  country  and  adopted  their  language  and  customs  ; and  just 
as  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  speaking  the  English  language  are  commonly  called  English- 
men, so  all  who  speak  the  Pakhto  tongue  came  to  be  included  under  the  name  Pathan. 
Thus  the  Afghans  and  Ghilzais  are  Path5.ns  by  virtue  of  their  language,  though  not  of 
Pathan  origin  ; the  Tajiks  and  Hazaras,  who  have  retained  their  Persian  speech,  are  not 
Pathans ; while  all  five  are  Afghans  by  virtue  of  location,  though  only  one  of  them  is  of 
Afghan  race. 


* There  are  several^  Shfa  clans  among  the  Orakzai  of  Tir4h  on  the  Kohit  border.  The 
people  of  the  Samilzai  twpah  of  the  Koh4t  district,  which  is  conterminous  with  the  territory 
of  these  clans,  are  also  Shias.  All  own  allegiance  to  the  Shfa  Sayyids  of  the  Orakzai  Tirah  -. 
while  everywhere  many  of  the  tribes  which  claim  Sayyid  origin  are  Shias, 

I In  Hindustan  they  are  often  called  Rohillas  or  Highlanders,  from  Kohi  the  mountain 
country  of  the  Pathans  (roh=.koh,  a mountain). 

^ X Either  from  Durr.i.daurdn  “ pearl  of  the  age  ” or  from  durr-i-daurdn  “ pearl  of  pearls.” 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  allusion  to 
the  Abdah  custom  of  wearing  a pearl  stud  in  the  right  ear. 

§ Dr-  Bellew  and  Major  James  identified  them  with  thePactiyans  of  Herodotus,  and  seem- 
ed half  inclined  to  connect  them  with  the  Piets  of  Britain,  as  also  the  Scyths  with  the  Scots 
and  certain  Pathin  and  Brahui  tribes  with  Cambrians  and  Ligurians ! ’ 
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Origin  of  the  Pathdn.— The  Afghans  proper  claim  descent  from  Saul  the  first  Jewish  kinc. 
and  there  is  a formidable  array  of  weighty  authority  in  favour  of  their  Semitic  origin  The 
question  of  their  descent  is  discussed  and  authorities  quoted  in  Chapter  VI  of  the  Peshiwar 
Settlement  Report,  and  in  Dr.  Bellew’s  Roces  of  AJghdnistdns.*  Mr.  Thorburn  quoted  in 
support  of  their  Jewish  extraction,  “ some  peculiar  customs  obtaining  among  the  tribes  of 
purest  blood,  for  instance,  the  Passover- like  practice  of  sacrificing  an  animal  and  smearing 
the  doorway  with  its  blood  in  order  to  avert  calamity,  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices,  the 
stoning  to  death  of  blasphemers,  the  periodical  distribution  of  land,  and  so  forth  ; ” and  he 
points  out  that  most  of  the  learned  men  who  reject  the  tradition  of  Jewish  descent  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  Afghan  people.  The  Afghan  proper  is  said  still  to  call 
himself  indifferently  Bani-Afghan  or  Bani-Isriil  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Pathan 
proper  who  is  of  Indian,  and  tlie  Ghilzai  who  is  probably  of  mixed  Turkish  and  Persian 
extraction. 

Early  history  of  the  Afghans.— The  origin  and  early  history  of  thj  various  tribes  which 
compose  the  Afghan  nation  are  much  disputed  by  authorities  of  weight  who  hold  very 
different  views.  I have  in  the  following  sketch  followed  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Bellew, 
as  it  affords  a convenient  framework  on  which  to  base  a description  of  those  tribes.  But 
it  is  said  to  bo  doubtful  whether  the  distinction  which  he  so  strongly  insists  upon  between 
Pathin  proper  and  Afghan  proper  really  exists  or  is  recognised  by  the  people ; while  the 
Jewish  origin  of  any  portion  of  the  nation  is  most  uncertain.  But  the  division  of  the 
nation  into  tribes,  the  internal  affinities  of  those  tribes,  and  the  general  account  of  their 
wanderings  are  all  beyond  question ; and  the  theories  which  account  for  them  are  only 
accepted  by  me  to  serve  as  connecting  links  which  shall  bind  them  into  a consecutive  story. 
The  traditions  of  the  true  Afghans  who  trace  their  name  and  descent  from  Afghana,  the 
8 m of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Saul,  and  Solomon’s  commander-in-chief  and  the  Wider  of  his 
temple,  say  that  they  were  carried  away  from  Syria  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  planted  as 
colonists  in  Media  and  Persia.  Thence  they  emigrated  eastwards  into  the  mountains  of 
Ghor  and  the  modern  Ilaziira  country.  The  Afghans  early  embraced  the  creed  of  Isl4m, 
to  which  they  were  converted  by  a small  body  of  their  tribe  on  their  return  from  Arabia, 
where  they  had  fought  for  Mahomet  under  their  leader  Kais.  It  is  from  this  Kais  or 
Kish,  namesake  of  Saul’s  father,  who  married  a daughter  of  Khah'd-ibn-Walid  a Qureshi 
Arab  and  Muhammad’s  first  apostle  to  the  Afghans,  that  the  modern  genealogists  trace  the 
descent  alike  of  Pathaiis,  Afghins,  and  Ghilzai,  or  at  any  rate  of  such  tribes  of  these  races 
as  we  have  here  to  deal  with ; and  to  him  they  say  that  the  Prophet,  pleased  with  his 
eminent  services,  gave  the  title  of  Pathdn,  the  Syrian  words  for  rudder,  and  bade  him 
direct  his  people  in  the  true  path.  Meanwhile,  about  the  5lh  and  6th  century  of  our  asra, 
an  irruption  of  Scythic  tribes  from  beyond  the  Hindu  Kush  into  the  Indus  valley  drove  a 
colony  of  the  Buddhist  Gandbiiri,  the  Gandari  of  Herodotus  and  one  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  that  Pactyan  nation  which  is  now  represented  by  the  Path.ans  proper,  from 
their  homes  in  the  Peshawar  valley  north  of  the  Kabul  river  and  in  the  hills  circling  it  to  the 
north ; and  they  emigrated  en  masse  to  a kimlred  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilelmand, 
where  they  established  themselves  and  founded  the  city  which  they  named  Gandhar  after 
their  native  capital,  and  which  is  now  called  Qandahar. 

It  is  not  certain  when  the  Afghans  of  Ghor  moved  down  into  the  Qandahar  country  where 
the  Gandhiri  colony  was  settled  ; but  they  probably  came  as  conquerors  with  the  Arab 
invaders  of  the  1st  century  of  the  Mahomedan  aera.  They  soon  settled  as  the  dominant 
race  in  their  new  homes,  intermarried  with  anil  converted  the  Gandhari,  and  adopted  their 
language  ; and  in  course  of  time  the  two  races  became  fused  together  into  one  nation  under 
the  name  of  Afghans,  as  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  PathAns  of  whom  I shall 
presently  speak,  though  the  original  stock  of  Ghor  still  called  themselves  Bani-Israil  to 
mark  the  fact  that  their  origin  was  distinct  from  that  of  their  GandhAri  kinsmen.  It  is 
probable  that  this  tradition  of  Jewish  origin  was  little  more  distinct  than  is  the  similar 
tradition  of  Norman  descent  which  some  of  our  English  families  still  preserve.  Thus  the 
Afghan  proper  includes,  firstly  the  original  Afghans  of  Jewish  race  whose  principal  tribes 
are  the  Tarin,  Abdali  or  Durrini  and  ShirAni,  and  secondly  the  descendants  of  the  fugitive 
Gandhsri,  who  include  the  Yiisufzai,  Mohmand  and  other  tribes  of  Peshawar.  These  latter 
returned  about  the  first  half  of  the  I5ih  century  of  our  aera  to  their  original  seat  in  the 
Peshawar  valley  which  they  had  left  nearly  ten  centuries  before ; while  the  original  Afghans 
remained  in  Qandahar,  where  in  the  middle  of  the  l«th  century  they  made  themselves  rulers 
of  the  country  since  known  as  Afghanistan,  and  shortly  aftorwaids  moved  their  capital  to 
Kabul.  The  tribes  that  returned  to  the  Peshawar  country  were  given  by  Ahmad  8hah  the 


* Dr.  Bellew  suggested  that  the  original  Afghans  were  the  Solymi  of  Herodotus,  and  were 
Qureshi  Arabs  who  lived  in  Syria  and  there  became  intermingled  with  the  Jews,  or  who 
migrated  to  Ghor  where  the  fugitive  Jews  took  refuge  with  them,  dhrs  .supposition  would 
explain  the  name  SulaimAni  which  is  often  applied  to  the  Afghans,  and  their  own  assertion 
that  Khalfd  ibn  Walid  the  Qureshi  was  of  the  same  stock  with  themselves. 
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title  of  Bar  or  “ upper " Durr4ni,  to  distinguigh  them  from  the  Abdali  Durrini  who  re- 
mained at  Qandahar. 

I have  said  that  the  Gandhari  were  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Pactiyae  of 
Herodotus.  The  other  three  nations  included  under  that  name  were  the  Aparytce  or  Afridi,* 
the  Satragyddas  or  Khatak,  and  the  Dadicse  or  D^di,  all  alike  of  Indian  origin.  ^ At  the 
beginning  of  the  Muhammadan  sera  the  Afridi  held  all  the  country  of  the  Safed  Koh,  the 
Satragyddse  held  the  Sulaiman  range  and  the  northern  part  of  the  plains  between  it  and 
the  Indus,  while  the  Dadi  held  modern  Sewestan  and  the  country  between  the  QandaMr 
province  and  the  Sulaimans.  These  three  nations  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Pathans 
proper.  But  around  this  nucleus  have  collected  u:any  tribes  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  the 
Scythic  Kikar,  the  Rajput  Waziri,  and  the  many  tribes  of  Turk  extraction  included  in  the 
Karlanri  section  who  came  in  with  Sabuktagin  and  Taimur  ;t  and  these  foreigners  have  so 
encroached  upon  the  original  territories  of  the  Pactyan  nation  that  the  Khatak  and  Afridi 
now  hold  but  a small  portion  of  the  countries  which  they  once  occupied,  while  the  Dadi 
have  been  practically  absorbed  by  their  K4kar  invaders.  The  whole  have  now  become 
blended  into  one  nation  by  long  association  and  intermarriage,  the  invaders  have  adopted 
the  Pakhto  language,  and  all  alike  have  accepted  Islim  and  have  invented  traditions  of  com- 
mon descent  which  express  their  present  state  of  association.  The  Afridi  were  nominally 
converted  to  Islam  by  Mahmud  of  Ghazni ; but  the  real  conversion  of  the  Pathan  tribes 
dates  from  the  time  of  Shahab-ul-dm  Ghori,  when  Arab  apostles  wdth  the  title  of  Sayyid 
and  Indian  converts  who  were  called  Shaikh  spread  through  the  country,  and  settled  among, 
married  with,  and  converted  the  Pathans.  The  descendants  of  these  holy  men  still  preserve 
distinct  tribal  identity,  and  as  a rule  claim  Sayyid  origin. 

The  GhiJzai  are  a race  probably  of  Turkish  origin,  their  name  being  another  form  of 
Khitali  the  Turkish  word  for  ‘ .swords  man,’  who  early  settled,  perhaps  as  mercenaries 
rather  than  as  a corporate  tribe,  in  the  Siah-band  range  of  the  Ghor  mountains  where  they 
received  a large  admixture  of  Persian  blood.  The  official  spelling  of  the  name  is  still 
(ihaleji  at  Kd,bul  and  Qandahar.  'J'hey  first  rose  into  notice  in  the  time  of  Mahmud  Ghaz- 
nawi  when  they  accompanied  in  his  invasions  of  India.  Not  long  afterwards  they  conquered 
the  tract  between  Jalalabad  and  Kelat-i-bhilzai,  and  spread  east  and  w'est  over  the  country 
they  now  hold.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  they  revolted  against  their  Persian 
rulers,  established  themselves  under  Mir  Wais  as  independent  rulers  at  Qandahar,  and 
overran  Persia.  But  a quarter  of  a century  later  they  were  reduced  by  Nadir  Shah,  and 
their  rule  disappeared,  to  be  succeeded  not  long  after  by  that  of  the  Durrani. 

With  the  remaining  races  of  the  Tdjik  and  Hazara  which  form  part  of  the  Pathin  nation 
in  its  widest  sense,  we  have  little  concern  in  the  Punjab.  The  former  are  the  remnants  of 
the  old  Persian  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  word  is  now  loosely  used  to  express 
all  Pathans  who  speak  Persian  and  are  neither  true  Afghans,  Sayyids,  nor  Hazaras.  They 
are  scattered  through  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  Turkistan,  in  which  last  they  hold  some 
hill  fastnesses  in  independent  sovereignty.  The  Hazaras  are  Tartar  by  origin,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  accompanied  Chengiz  khan  in  his  invasion.  They  occupy  all  the  moun- 
tain country  formed  by  the  western  extensions  of  the  Hindu  Kush  between  Ghazni,  Balkh, 
Hirat  and  Qandahir.  I have  included  in  my  account  of  the  Pathans  a few  allied  races, 
who,  though  not  usually  acknowledged  as  Pathans,  have  by  long  association  become  closely 
assimilated  with  thorn  in  manners,  customs,  and  character.  They  chiefly  occupy  Hazara, 
and  are  called  Dilazak,  Swati,  Jadun,  Tanaoli  and  Shilmani 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  excerpts  from  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s 
classic  report  Mr.  Longworth  Dames’  pertinent  observations  are  best 
quoted  in  extenso  and  almost  verbatim.  He  observes  that  modern 
writers  have  attempted  to  distinguish  between  Aff?hdn  and  Pathdn,  and 
aver  that  only  the  Durrdnis  and  some  tribes  akin  to  them  are  entitled 
to  be  styled  Afghan,  while  the  name  Patlnin  (an  Indian  corruption  of 
the  native  form  Pakhtd,na  or  Pashtiina,  pi.  of  Pakhtun,  Pashtun) 
includes  all  tribes,  whatever  their  origin,  which  speak  the  Pashto 
language.  Phis  distinction,  however  appears  to  be  a modern  invention. 
Pashtun  or  Pakhtun  is  undoubtedly  the  true  national  name  and  it  is 
universally  used,  while  the  word  Afghan  seems  to  bo  of  literary  origin 
and  like  many  other  national  appellations  was  first  applied  to  tliis 
people  by  foreigners,  and  in  modern  times  it  has  been  adopted  as  a 

* The  Afridi  still  call  themselves  Aparidi.  There  is  no  / in  Pashto  proper, 
t The  various  accounts  given  of  Karlan’s  origin  all  recognise  the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
Path4n  by  birth  ; and  even  the  affiliation  of  the  Karlanri  is  doubtful,  some  classing  them  as 
Sarb^ni  and  not  Ghurghushti,  ® 
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polite  desi^ation  by  educated  persona  and  those  who  are  proud  of 
their  descent.  The  theory  restricting  it  to  the  Durrd-nis  and  their 
kindred  tribes  first  appears  in  Bellew’s  works  and  it  has  been  accepted 
by  other  writers  without  8u8Bcient  reason.  According  to  this  theory 
great  tribes  like  the  Ghilzai  may  be  called  Path^n,  but  not  Afghan,  and 
this  applied  also  to  the  Afridi,  Bangash,  Khatak,  Waziri,  K^kaj-, 
Gand^pur,  Sherdni,  Ustardni  and  many  others  without  any  sufficient 
justification.  Bellew  accepted  the  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  Path^ns  and  supposed  them  to  have  come  into  the  Kandahar 
province  from  the  west,  and  there  to  have  met  the  Indian  colony  from 
Gandhdra  (the  present  district  of  Peshawar),  which  had  been  driven 
thither  by  Scythian  invaders  in  the  5th  or  6th  century  A.  D.  From 
these  Indians  they  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  the  Pashto  language, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  Gandhdra  was  purely  Indian  and  the  language 
spoken  there  a form  of  Prakrit  and  not  an  Iranian  idiom  from  which 
Pashto  could  be  derived.  The  Afghan  settlement  of  the  Yusuf zais  dates 
only  from  the  15th  century.  Bellew  supposes  without  a particle  of 
evidence  that  they  were  only  returning  to  their  original  home.  The 
name  Qandah^r  he  supposes  to  be  identical  with  Gandh^ra,  and  to  have 
been  carried  to  the  Arghanddb  valley  by  these  colonists.  It  may  bo 
noted  here  that  Qandah^r  is  historically  a modern  place  and  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  before  the  14th  century.  The  Ghalzais  are  identified  by 
Bellew  and  others  with  the  Turkish  tribe  which  he  calls  the  Khilichi, 
{.  e.  the  Khalj.  Darmesteter  {Chants  des  Afghans,  p.  clxiii)  supports 
this  view,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  Ghalzais  have  probably 
absorbed  a good  deal  of  Turkish  blood,  although  the  actual  identification 
of  names  is  doubtful.  The  tribes  of  the  Sulaim4n  Range  are  supposed 
by  Bellew  to  be  aboriginal  Indians  and  he  follows  Lassen  in  identifying 
them  with  the  Paktues,  who  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  occupied 
Paktnike  on  the  Indus.  Among  the  other  identifications  made  are  those 
of  the  Afridi  (or  Aprfdai)  with  the  Aparutai  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
Khattak  with  the  Sattagudai.  Of  these  the  first  is  primd  facie  correct, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Aparutai  occupied  the 
country  of  the  modern  Afridis.  That  of  the  Khattak  with  the  Sattagudai 
cannot  be  accepted.  The  name  given  by  Herodotus  appears  as 
Thatagush  in  the  Achaemenian  inscription  of  Behistun,  and  the  initial 
sigma  of  the  Greek  form  evidently  corresponds  to  this  Th,  and  could 
not  represent  a guttural  as  in  Khattak.  The  identity  of  Paktues, 
Paktuike  with  Pashtun,  Pakhtun  (mentioned  above  as  first  advocated 
by  Lassen)  has  been  more  recently  supported  by  Trumpp  and  Grierson 
but  is  considered  very  doubtful  by  Spiegel  and  Geiger.  Grierson 
considers  the  connection  between  the  Persian  pusht,  pushta  (back, 
mountain),  Vedic  paktha,  the  Paktues  of  Herodotus),  and  the  Parsuotai 
of  Ptolemy  very  probable.  Darmesteter  considers  the  latter  form  the 
most  likely  to  be  near  the  original,  and  thinks  that  the  Paktues  of 
Herodotus  may  stand  for  some  form  like  Parshtyes.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  modern  language  the  form  with  sh  is  older  than 
that  with  kh.  It  seems  improbable  therefore  that  a form  like  Paktuiko 
(which  we  know  only  through  the  Greek)  could  give  rise  to  a modern 
Pash  or  Pakht.  Raverty  thought  that  Paktuike  might  be  represented 
by  the  town  of  Pakhli*  on  the  Upper  Indus,  and  this  is  not  impossible 

* Its  name  is  probably  derived  from  Sultin  Pakhal.  See  under  Shilmini.  . 
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consii^ering  how  frequently  an  ancient  dental  passes  into  i in  Pashtu. 
But  the  tracts  round  Pakhli  were  n-)t  conquered  by  Pa^hans  till  the 
17th  century,  when  the  Sw^tis  drove  the  Turks  out  of  it. 

The  combination  rs,  rs\  in  Avesta  or  Sanskrit  frequently  becomes  sh 
in  modern  Iranian  languages.  Thus  the  Pers.  pusht  Pashto  pushti 
represent  Avids'a.  parsti,  Sanskrit  prstha  ; Pashto  kshal  = Av.  kere^s  ; 
Pashto  ^lis/i-tedal,  Persian  vurs-idan  = Av.  pares,  etc.  Parsuetai  or 
Parshtyes  therefore  may  well  bo  represented  by  Pasht-Pukht.  The 
Parsuetai  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  among  the  five  tribes  comprised 
under  the  head  of  Paropenisadai  (the  others  being  the  Bohitai,  Aristopha- 
loi,  Parisoi,  and  Ambautai),  who  occupied  the  southern  and  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Hinilu-knsh.  A native  tradition  derives  the  name  from 
pushta,  a mountain,  and  very  f.ossibly  the  original  form  from  which 
Parsuetai  was  taken  may  have  borne  the  meaning  of  highlander.” 

The  form  Pathdn  certainly  came  into  use  in  India,  though  it  is  now 
used  to  some  extent  in  Afghdnistdn,  and  in  Balochistan  it  takes  the 
form  Pathdn,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Grierson  finds  a 
form  Paithdn  in  use  in  the  East  Gangetic  valley  to  denote  a Muham- 
madan Rdjput,  not  an  Afghdn.  This  name  Paithdn  (from  the  Sanskrit 
pralisthana)  is  also  the  name  of  two  well-known  towns.  It  seems 
possible  that  some  such  vernacular  term  may  have  influenced  the  form 
taken  by  the  Indian  adaptation  of  Pashtana  as  Pathdn. 

The  name  Pathdn  first  appears  among  the  writers  of  the  16th  century 
and  Ni’mat  Alldli  finds  an  imaginary  derivation  for  it  in  the  name 
Patdn  said  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Prophet  upon  Qais  Abd-ul- 
Rashid.  The  word  is  said  to  mean  the  keel  of  a snip,  in  what  language 
is  not  specified,  as  it  is  not  Arabic. 

The  name  Afghdn  was  used  much  earlier,  and  is  the  only  name 
applied  to  the  race  by  the  older  chroniclers  from  the  5th  to  the  10th 
centuries  of  the  Hijra  (11th  to  15th  A.  D.).  It  was  originally  suggested 
by  Lassen,  and  again  by  Crooke  that  the  origin  of  the  name  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  Assakanoi  or  Assakenoi  of  Arrian  (Astakdnoi  of 
Strabo),  and  the  Aspasioi  of  the  same  writer  (the  Hippasioi  of  Strabo), 
and  that  these  names  are  identical  with  the  Ashwaka  of  the  Mahdbhdrata, 
who  are  associated  with  the  Gandhdra  (vi,  9 351).  It  seems  that  the 
identification  of  Ashwaka  with  Assakdnoi  may  be  justified  as  a Prdkrit 
form  and  Aspasioi  miglit  be  the  Iranian  equivalent  and  Hippasioi  a 
Greek  version  (as  Skr-  ashwa  = Av.  aspa  = Gr.  hippos),  but  the  modern 
name  Afghdn  cannot  be  deduced  from  it,  as  the  combination  sw,  sp,  am 
never  gives  rise  to  a modern  p or  /,  but  rather  to  sh,  ss  or  sp  in  North 
India  and  Afghdnistdn  (see  Grierson,  Pisdca  languages,  pp.  293,  319), 
This  origin  is  on  these  grounds  rejected  by  Grierson,  also  by  Darmesteter 
{Chants  dies  Afghans,  pp.  clxiv,  clvi).  Belle w’s  suggestion  of  an 
Armenian  origin  (aghicdn)  has  met  with  no  support.  It  may  therefore 
be  stated  that  uo  satisfactory  origin  of  the  name  Afghdn  (often  pro- 
nounced Awghdn  or  Aoghdn)  has  yet  been  found. 

The  theory  of  Hebrew  descent  of  tho  Afghdns,  especially  of  the 
Durrdnis,  who,  as  stated  above,  are  assumed  to  be  the  only  true  Afghdns, 
which  many  modern  writers  such  as  Belle w,  Yule,  Holdich  and  to  some 
extent  Raverty  have  advocated,  is  of  purely  literary  origin  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  Makhzan-x- Afghani  compiled  for  Khdn  Jahdn  Lodi 
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in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Ja’tningir,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recorded  before  the  end  tf  the  16th  century.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
widely  spread  practice  among  the  Musalman  races  of  Persia,  India  and 
Afghanistan  of  putting  forward  a genealogy  claiming  connection  with 
the  family  of  the  Prophet  or  descent  from  some  personage  mentioned 
in  the  Koran  or  other  sacred  books.  Thus  the  Balocli  claim  descent 
from  Mir  Hemza,  the  Daud-potras  and  Kalhoras  from  Abbas,  etc.,  and 
the  chroniclers,  anxious  to  glorify  the  Afghdns,  who  had  risen  in  the 
world  and  become  the  ruling  race  under  the  Lodis  and  Surs,  found  an 
ancestor  in  Malik  Tdlut  or  King  Sami.  This  legend  is  paralleled  by 
another  which  Firishta  (p.  17,  Lucknow  text)  quotco  from  the  Matla’ 
al-anwdr,  to  tho  effect  that  the  Afghans  were  descended  from  certain 
nobles  of  the  Court  of  Fir’awn  (Pharaoh),  who  refused  to  accept  Islam 
when  preached  to  them  by  Moses,  and  emigrated  to  the  Sulaimin 
Mountains.  There  is  absolutely  no  historical  evidence  in  support  of 
either  form  of  the  tradition  ; both  forms  were  unknown  to  the  early 
chroniclers. 


Whatever  the  real  origin  of  the  Pa^htlns  may  be  the  true  Afgha- 
nistan or  country  of  tho  Afghans  only  extends  from  Kasighar* 
to  the  boundary  of  the  Qandahdr  province  as  constituted  under 
the  Safawiya  dynasty,  as  the  Tazkirdt-ul-Mulvk  defines  it.  In 
this  sense  the  term  is  used,  according  to  Raverty,  by  the  earlier 
Muhammadan  chroniclers,  d'he  great  range  of  the  Sulaimd,n  hills, 
between  Qandahdr  and  the  Deraj^t  and  extending  from  the  Khaibar 
and  Jaldldbad  on  the  north  to  Siwi  and  D^dar  on  the  south,  a distance 
of  some  300  ktirohf  or  kns,  or  nearly  610  miles,  is  the  earliest  traditional 
seat  of  the  Afghans,  and  more  especially  is  the  Kaeighar  regarded  as 
the  cradle  of  the  race.  The  breadth  of  this  territory  with  its  offshoots 
is  about  100  kuroh,  Ibbetson  thus  described  its  people  : — 

Description  of  the  Pathans.—  lhe  true  Path^n  is  perhaps  the  most  barbaric  of  all  tho 
races  with  which  we  are  brought  into  contact  in  the  • unjab.  His  life  is  not  so  primitive 
as  that  of  the  gipsy  tribes.  But  he  is  bloodthirsty,  cruel,  and  vindictive  in  the  highest 
degree ; he  does  not  know  what  truth  or  faith  is,  insomuch  that  the  saying  Afghan  be  imdn 
has  passed  into  a proverb  among  his  neighbours;  and  though  he  is  not  without  courage 
of  a sort  and  is  often  curiously  reckless  of  his  life,  he  would  scorn  to  face  an  enemy  whom 
he  could  stab  from  behind,  or  to  meet  him  on  equal  terms  if  it  were  possible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  him,  however  meanl3^  It  is  easy  to  convict  him  out  of  bis  own  mouth ; here  are 
some  of  his  proverbs : “ A Path^n’s  enmity  smoulders  like  a dung-fire  •*  A cousin  s 

tooth  breaks  upon  a cousin,” — “ Keep  a cousin  poor,  but  use  him.  “ When  ho  is  little,  play 
with  him : when  he  is  grown  up  he  is  a cousiu  ; fight  him.”  “ Speak  good  words  to  m 
enemy  very  softly  : gradually  de.stroj'  him  root  and  branch.’  J At  the  same  time  he  has  his 
code  of  honour  which  he  observes  .strictly,  and  which  he  quotes  with  pride  under  uie  name  of 
Pakhtunwali.  It  imposes  upon  him  three  chief  obligations,  nanawatai  or  theright  of  asylum, 
which  compels  him  to  shelter  and  protect  even  an  enemy  who  comes  as  a suppliant , a a or 
the  necessity  to  revenge  by  retaliation  ; and  rnelmasUa  or  open-handed  hospitality  to  an  wno 
may  demand  it.  And  of  these  three  perhaps  the  last  is  greatest.  And  there  is  a sort  of  charm 


to  the  Takht-i- 


* Kasi-  or  Kashi-ghar  or  Shuwal  is  the  name  given  by  the  Afghans  nf 

Sulaiman,  a lofty  peak  of  the  Koh  i-Suleiman  or  Koh  i-Syah  on  whoso  summit  is  tho  place  of 

pilgrimage  known  to  the  Afghans  as  the  ziordt  of  Sulaiman.  ifiatnie  of 

t Raverty  defines  the  kuroh  as  the  third  part  of  a farsakh  of  ^ tineprs' 

,000  j-ards).  Ha  a.ake.:  1 or  flagera  bread  h ^ I j..- 2*  0087 


12 


x-r.vrw  yards).  He  makes:  l angusni,  vi  ww  rorn8“and 

breadth=G  fists  or  the  hand  with  the  fingers  doubled  up,  each  ThI  koZh  a 


each  barley  corn=6  hairs  from  the  mane  of  Turki  horse  or  a camel  s tail. 


The  knroh  aver- 
ages somewhat  less  than  Z miles.  'Ihs  karoh  is  also  termed  jaw  kos  i.e.,  the 

which  a cow’s  lowing  can  te  heal d at  midnight  on  a calm  night.  Kpifniv”'  and 

X ahe  Pashlo  word  /a, Ur  is  used  inc.ifierently  for  “cousin  or  for  enemy 
tailvtuali  either  for  “ eousinhcod’’  or  for  “enmity.” 
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Darned  description  of  the  Pathdns, 

about  him,  especially  about  the  leading  men,  which  almost  makes  one  forget  his  trea- 
cherous nature.  As  the  proverb  says — “ The  Pafchan  is  one  moment  a saint,  and  the  next 
a devil.”  For  centuries  he  has  been,  on  our  frontier  at  least,  subject  to  no  man.  _ He  leads  a 
wild,  free,  active  life  in  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  his  mountains ; and  there  is  an  air  of 
masculine  independence  about  him  which  is  refreshing  in  a country  like  India.  He  is  a 
bigot  of  the  most  fanatical  type,  exceedingly  proud,  and  extraordinarily  superstitiorm. 
Be  is  of  stalwait  make,  and  his  features  are  often  of  a markedly  Semitic  type.  His  hair, 
plentifully  oiled,  hangs  long  and  straight  to  his  shoulder  ;*  he  wears  a loose  tunic,  baggy 
drawers,  a sheet  or  blanket,  sandals,  and  a sheepskin  coat  with  its  wool  inside ; his  fav- 
ourite colour  is  dark  blue,!  and  his  national  arms  the  long  heavy  Afghan  knife  and  the 
matchlock  or  jazail.  His  women  wear  a loose  shift,  wide  wrinkled  drawers  down  to  their 
ankles,  and  a wrap  over  the  head  ; and  are  as  a rule  jealously  secluded.  Both  sexes  are 
filthy  in  their  persons. 

Such  is  the  Pathan  in  his  home  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  frontier  ranges.  But  the 
Pathans  of  our  territory  have  been  much  softened  by  our  rule  and  by  the  agricultural  life 
of  the  plains,  so  that  they  look  down  upon  the  Pathans  of  the  hills,  and  their  proverbs 
have  it— “ A hill  man  is  no  man,”  and  again,  “Don’t  class  burrs  as  grass  or  a hill  man  as 
a human  being."  The  nearer  he  is  to  the  frontier  the  more  closely  the  Pathan  assimilates 
to  the  original  type ; while  on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  even  in  the  riverain  itself,  there 
is  little  or  nothing,  not  even  language,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  neighbours  of  the  same 
religion  as  himself.  The  Pathans  are  extraordinarily  jealous  of  female  honour,  and  most 
of  the  blood  feuds  for  which  they  are  so  famous  originate  in  quarrels  about  women.  As 
a race  they  strictly  seclude  their  females,  but  the  poorer  tribes  and  the  poorer  members 
of  all  tribes  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  their  poverty.  Among  the  tribes  of  our  terri- 
tory a woman’s  nose  is  cut  off  if  she  be  detected  in  adultery  ; and  it  is  a favourite  joke  to 
induce  a Pathan  woman  to  unveil  by  saying  to  her  suddenly,  “You  have  no  nose  ! ’’  The 
Pathan  pretends  to  be  purely  endogamous  and  beyond  the  border  he  probably  is  so  ; while 
even  in  British  Territory  the  first  wife  will  generally  be  a Pathan,  except  among  the  poorest 
classes.  At  the  same  time  Palhdn  women  are  beyond  the  Indus  seldom,  if  ever,  married  to 
any  but  Pathans.  They  intermarry  very  closely,  avoiding  only  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
Isl4m.  Their  rules  of  inheritance  are  tribal  and  not  Muhammadan,  and  tend  to  keep  pro- 
perty within  the  agnatic  society,  though  some  few  of  the  more  eaucated  families  have  lately 
begun  to  follow  the  Musalman  law.  Their  social  customs  differ  much  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
or  rather  perhaps  from  the  wilder  to  the  more  civilised  sections  of  the  nation.  The 
Pathins  beyond  and  upon  our  frontier  live  in  fortified  villages,  to  which  are  attached  stone 
towers  in  commanding  positions  which  serve  as  watch-towers  and  places  of  refuge  for 
the  inhabitants.  Small  raids  from  the  hills  into  the  plains  below  are  still  common  ; and 
beyond  the  Indus  the  people,  even  in  British  Territory,  seldom  sleep  far  from  the  walls  of 
the  village. 

The  Pathins  are  the  dominant  race  throughout  the  whole  tract  west  of  the  Indus  as  far 
south  as  the  southern  border  of  the  tahsil  of  Dera  Ismail  Kh4n,  which  roughly  divides  the 
Pathan  from  the  Baloch.  East  of  the  Indus  they  hold  much  of  the  Chach  country  of  Haz&ra 
and  Rawalpindi,  they  have  considerable  colonies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  till  it 
finally  leaves  the  Salt-range,  and  they  hold  the  northern  portion  of  the  Bhakkar  that.  Be- 
sides those  tracts  which  are  territorially  held  by  Pathins,  there  are  numerous  Pathin 
colonies  scattered  about  the  Punjab,  most  of  them  descendants  of  men  who  rose  to  power 
during  the  Pathan  dynasties  of  Dehli,  and  received  grants  of  land-revenue  which  their 
children  often  increased  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours  during  the  turmoil  of  the  18th 
century. 

Mr.  Longworfcli  Dames  writes : — Physically  the  Afgh^in  race  belong 
in  the  main  to  the  Turko-Iranian  type  with  a considerable  admixture 
of  Indian  blood  among  the  eastern  tribes.  There  is  great  variation 
of  type,  and  the  absence  of  anthropometrical  observations  over  the 
greater  part  of  AfghdnistAn  renders  certainty  unattainable  at  present. 
It  may  be  considered  as  established,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
brachycephalic  heads  is  larger  than  among  the  Indo- Aryans  of  the 
Punjab,  and  probably  larger  than  among  the  pure  Persians.  Among 
the  southern  tribes  such  as  the  Kdkars  of  Zhob  and  the  Tarins  and 
Achakzais  of  Pishin  and  Chaman  the  type  resembles  that  of  the  Baloch 

* This  is  not  true  of  the  northern  Pathins,  who  shfoe  their  heads,  and  often  Iheir  tend 
also. 

t The  colour  and  cut  of  the  clothes  vary  greatly  with  the  tribe. 


Pathdn  tribal  organisation. 
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with  broad  heads,  while,  among  the  tribes  of  the  Indus  valley,  heads  are 
narrower.  Figures  are  wanting  for  the  great  central  body  of  Durrfiuis 
and  Ghilzhis.  Noses  ate  generally  long  and  often  curved  and  this  is 
perhaps  the  origin  of  the  idea  which  some  have  entertained  that  the 
Afghans  are  of  Hebrew  origin.  Ujfalvy  has  noted  that  this  peculiarity 
is  very  marked  in  the  portraits  of  the  Kush^n  kings  on  the  coins  of  Uie 
1st  century  (A.  D.)  and  it  is  certainly  not  conhned  to  the  Afghans  but 
widely  spread  among  other  races  of  the  country  as  well  as  among  the 
Biloch  and  in  the  North-western  Punjab  and  Kashmir.  'I'he  Afghitus 
are  a tall  and  well-built  race,  often  fair  in  complexion  in  comparison 
with  their  neighbours,  brown  beards  and  even  bme  eyes  being  occa- 
sionally seen,  but  in  these  points  there  is  great  variation  even  in 
neighbouring  tribes.” 


Tribal  orgunisation  of  the  Pathdns. — The  tribe  is  probably  far  more  homogeneous  in  its 
constitution  among  the  Pathans  than  among  the  Baloch.  Sayyid,  Turk,  and  other  clans 
have  occasionally  been  affiliated  to  it ; but  as  a rule  people  of  foreign  descent  preserve  their 
tribal  individuality,  becoming  merely  associated,  and  not  intermingled,  mth  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  have  settled.  Even  then  they  generally  claim  Pathan  origin  on  the 
female  side,  and  the  tribe  is  usually  descended  in  theory  at  least  from  a common  ancestor. 
The  hamaaya  custom  by  which  strangers  are  protected  by  the  tribe  with  which  they  dwell, 
is  in  full  force  among  the  Pathans  as  among  the  Baloch.  But  with  the  former,  though  it 
does  protect  in  many  cases  families  of  one  tribe  who  have  settled  with  another,  it  seldom 
accounts  for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  tribe  ; and  its  action  is  chiefly  confined  to 
traders,  menials,  and  other  dependants  of  foreign  extraction,  who  are  protected  by  but  not 
received  into  the  tribe.  Thus  a blacksmith  living  in  an  Utm-inzai  villa.ge  will  give  his  clan 
as  Utraanzai ; but  his  caste  will  of  course  remain  Lohar.  The  nation  is  divided  genealogi- 
cally into  a few  great  sections  which  have  no  corporate  existence,  and  the  tribe  is  now  the 
practical  unit,  though  the  common  name  and  tradition  of  common  descent  are  still  carefully 
preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Each  section  of  a tribe,  however  small,  has  its 
leading  man,  who  is  known  as  Malik,  a specially  Pathan  title.  In  many,  but  by  no  means 
in  all  tribes,  there  is  a Khan  Khel  or  Chief  House,  usually  the  eldest  branch  of  the  tribe, 
whose  Malik  is  known  as  Khan,  and  acts  a.s  chief  of  the  whole  tribe.  But  he  is  seldom 
more  than  their  leader  in  war  and  their  agent  in  dealings  with  others ; he  possesses 
influence  rather  than  power ; and  the  real  authority  rests  with  the  jirgah,  a democratic 
council  composed  of  all  the  Maliks.  The  tribe  is  split  up  into  numerous  clans,  and  these 
again  into  septs.  The  tribe,  clan,  and  sept  are  alike  distinguished  by  patronymics  formed 
from  the  name  of  the  common  ancestor  by  the  addition  of  the  word  zai  or  zai  being  the 
corruption  of  the  Pashto  zoe  meaning  “ son,”  while  khel  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  an 
association  or  company.  Both  terms  are  used  indifferently  for  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
divisions  * The  stock  of  names  being  limited,  the  nomenclature  is  exceedingly  puzzling, 
certain  names  recurring  in  very  different  tribes  in  the  moat  maddening  manner.  Moreover, 
the  title  which  genealogical  accuracy  would  allot  to  a tribe  or  clan  is  often  very  different 
from  that  by  which  it  is  known  for  practical  purposes,  the  people  having  preferred  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  a junior  ancestor  who  had  acquired  local  renown.  The  frontier  tribe, 
whether  within  nr  beyond  our  border,  has  almost  without  exception  a very  distinct  corporate 
existence,  each  tribe  and  within  the  tribe  each  clan  occupying  a clearly  defined  tract  of 
country,  though  they  are  in  the  Indus  Valley  often  the  owners  merely  rather  than  the 
occupiers  of  the  country,  the  .land  and  smaller  villages  being  largely  in  the  hands  of  a mixed 
population  of  Hindu  origin  who  cultivate  subject  to  the  superior  rights  of  the  PathAns. 
These  people  are  included  by  the  Pathans  under  the  generic  and  semi-contemptuous  name 
of  Hindki ; a term  very  analogous  to  the  Jat  of  the  Baloch  frontier,  and  which  includes  all 
Mahomedans  who,  being  of  Hindu  origin,  have  been  converted  to  Islim  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  f 

“ The  ^genealogies  recorded  in  the  Makhzan-i- Afghani*^  writes  Mr. 
Liongworth  Dames.  “ are  the  foundation  of  those  found  in  more  modern 
works  such  as  the  Hay dt-i- Afghani.  In  their  later  parts  they  aie 


* When  our  ill-fated  Resident  Major  Cavagnari  was  living  at  Kabul  under  the  Amir 
Yaktib  Khdn,  those  who  favoured  the  British  were  known  as  CavagnunzaJ.,  and  the  nauonai 
party  as  Y4kubzai.  The  ending  eat  is  never  used  by  the  Afrfdi.  Tnr?i« 

t The  Dilaz4k  are  often  called  Hindkis  by  the  true  Pathins,  as  having  ccme  frcm  India, 

imd  not  from  Afghiniatin. 
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historical,  in  the  earlier  they  are  valuable  only  as  a guide  to  beliefs 
entertained  300  years  ago  as  to  the  relationship  between  the  tribes. 
According  to  these  almost  all  Afghans  are  descended  from  Qais  ^Abdul 
Rashid,  who  was  converted  to  Isldm  through  the  intervention  of  the 
victorious  Khdlid,  and  who  was  himself  descended  from  Afghdna,  son  of 
Irmiya,  son  of  Malik  Tdhitor  S^rul  (Saul).  He  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  name  from  Kais  (Kish),  the  father  of  Saul.  From  Kais 
’Abdul-Hasbid  the  alleged  descent  is  as  follows  : — 

Kais  ’Abd-ul-Rashid. 


Sarban.  Batan.  Ghurghuaht 

These  three  sons  are  the  epoiiymic  founders  of  the  three  main 
branches  of  the  Afghdn  race,  the  Sarbanis,  Hatanis,  and  Ghurghushris. 
Sarban  had  two  sons,  Sharkhbun  and  Kharshbun,  and  from  them  we 
6nd  that  a large  number  of  the  most  important  tribes  claim  descent. 
Thus  from  Sharkhbun  we  have— 


{ 

Sherani 

(by  a K4kar  wife), 
ancestor  of  the 
Sheranf,  Jalwani, 
Haripil,  Babar  and 
Ustarina  tribes. 


r 

Tor  (black),  ance.stor 
of  the  Tor  Tarins. 


Sharkhbun. 

I 


I I 

Tarin.  Miyana, 

ancestor  of  the 
Miyana  tribe. 


Barech, 
ancestor  of  the 
Barech  of  Shora- 
wak. 


Spin  (white),  ancestor 
of  the  Spin  Tarins 
and  Zaimukht. 


1 


"I 

Drmur 

(an  adopted  son), 
ancestor  of  the 
Urmuria  of 
Kaniguram  and 
Loghar. 


Audal,  ancestor  of  the 
Abdilis  or  Durrinis. 


From  Kharshbun  we  have- 


Kharshbun. 


Kand. 


Jamand  or  Zamand, 
ancestor  of  the 
Muhammadzai-  Kasuriya 
of  Kasur. 


^ 

I 

Kasi,  ancestor  of  the 
Shinw4ri  tribe. 


r 


Qhorl  or  Qhura,  ancestor  of 
the  Ghorfya-Khel,  including  the 
Mahmand,  Khalfl,  Daiidzai 
and  Ghamkanni  tribes. 


Khakhai  or  Khashai,  ancestor  of 
the  Tarklani,  Gugiani,  Mandiin 
and  Yusufzai  tribes. 


Returning  to  the  second  main  branch,  the  Batanis,  we  have— 


r 

Ismail, 


Batan. 

I 


Warspun. 




Kajin. 
^ 


(no  descendants).  (The  two  branches  of  the  Batanis). 


Mato,  daughter, 
Sh4h  Hussain  Ghori^ 
Mati  tribe. 
) 


r 

Qhalzai  tribe. 

doubtful. 

Nisirs  ) 


Sur. 


^ 

Lohani, 


1 

Sarwfini 

tnow  broken  up). 
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Proin  the  Lohdni  stock  the  present  Daulat  Khel,  Mfdn  Khel,  Nifizi 
Marwat,  Khasur  and  Tator  tribes  are  derived.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
only  tribe  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Batani  section  in  the  male  line  is 
the  small  Batani  tribe,  while  the  great  Ghalzai  tribe,  almost  a nation 
in  itself,  and  the  numerous  Lodis  and  Lohdnis  are  believed  to  descend 
only  from  Batan’s  daughter,  by  her  marriage  with  Shd,h  Husain,  a de- 
scendant of  the  Ghori  kings.  This  probably  means  that  a large  Tdjik 
or  Ghori  element  is  to  be  found  in  these  tribes.  The  legend  of  the 
illicit  connection  between  Shih  Husain  and  Bibi  Mato,  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  her  father,  and  the  birth  of  a son  named  Ghalzoe  (thief’s 
son),  no  doubt  conceals  the  adoption  of  some  such*  element  as  Afghdn. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  Khalj  Turks  are  the  tribe  thus 
absorbed,  and  that  the  name  Ghalzai  is  simply  Khalji.  This  is  very 
doubtful,  bub  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a Turkish  as  well  as  a Tajik 
element  in  the  tribe. 

The  Ghurghushti  branch  is  also  not  very  widespread.  The  pedigree 
is  : — 


r 

Danai. 


usht. 


Bdbai 

mixed  with  Durrani. 


1 

Mand€ 

Maadu-ELhel  of  Zhob. 


Kakar  Naghar  tribe. 

The  Kakar  tribe. 

1 

The  Gadvn  tribe  of  the 
upper  Indus  are  by  some 
connected  with  the  Kakars, 
but  this  seems  improbable. 


Pani 

The  Pani  tribe  contain- 
ing the  Panis  of  Sibi, 
Mdsa-Khel  Isot, 
Zmarai  or  Mzarai, 
Dephal  and 
others. 


^ 

Dawai 

mixed  with  the 
Kakar. 


There  remains  a group  of  tribes  which  are  jointly  as  Karfdni  or 
Karldni  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Karrdn  or  Karlen,  whose  origin 
is  disputed  : — 


(- 

Kodai. 


Earrio- 

•J 


Eakhai. 


Wardak 
Dilazak 
Orakzai 
Man  gal 


tribes. 


Afrfdi  "I 
Khatak  I 

Jadrin  Uribes 

Utraan  Khel  1 
^ugiAni  J 
Jaji,  Turi ; and  probably 
the  Shftak  which  includes 
the  Ditwaris  and  Bannuchis, 
and  the  Khostw41s, 


Accordincr  to  Raverty  theKarlani  Pafhdns  were  not  only  of  disputed 
descent  bul  also  unorthodox.  They  were,  generally,  disciples  of  the 
Pir-i-Roshan  particularly  those  of  Bangash,  who  even  up  to  the  pre- 
Lnt  d“heTope.ly  or  secretly,  continue  to  follow  h.s  doctnnos, 
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though  probably  with  some  modifications.  As  regards  the  question. 
Who  were  the  Karld.nis  ? Raverty  records  several  traditions  ; — 

1st  tradition — 

Yahuda. 

Bani  Makhziim. 


I 

Walid. 

I 

Khalid. 


Kais-i-’Abd-ur-Rashid,  the  Pathtln,  married  Sarah. 

I 

Saraban. 

I 

Sharaf-ud-din. 

I 

Amar-ud-din  or  Amir  Din. 

I 

Aormar. 


r — 

Abdulla 

adopted  KarRnai. 


^ 

Zakarfah. 


2nd  tradition — 


Sharf-ud-din,  Sharkabun. 

I 

Aormar. 


r 


Amar  Din,  Tarin. 

adopted  Karlani,  by  descent  a Saraban, 


Miana. 


3rd  (.the  Khatak)  tradition — 


4:ih  (the  Dilazak)  tradition — 


5tb  tradition— 


Honai-  brother  of  Urmur, 

I 

Karlanai. 

The  Khalifah  Ali. 

The  Im4ra  Husain. 

Sayyid  Ja'far-i-Sidik. 

I 

Ismail. 

Khatim. 

Rijk 

Kab. 

I 

Karlani. 

Ismail. 


Sayyid  Ki’in  (P  Khitim). 

Rijil. 

K4b. 

Dmar. 

Ghur. 

Muhammad  Qfsu-Daraz,  * of  the  long  lock's 


r~~ 

Wardag. 


Honai. 
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Briefly,  Raverty’s  theory  appears  to  be  this 

Two  persons  of  Urmur’s  family  found  a child  of  the  family  of  Ismail, 
the  descendant  of  Ali,  and  adopted  it.  It  was  named  Karlani,  * be 
of  the  iron  vessel,’  and  several  myths  have  arisen  to  explain  why  he 
was  so  named. 


The  story  goes  that  Abdulla  was  childless  while  Zakaria  had  a large 
family  and  was  indigent.  , One  day  they  found  a deserted  camp  and 
Abdulla  found  a A:ar/idz  or  shallow  iron  cooking-vessel , while  Zakaria 
found  a boy  newly  burn.  They  exchanged  their  finds  and  Abdulla 
adopted  the  foundling  whom  he  named  Karhlrnai’'^  (from  karlia)  and 
married  to  a girl  of  his  own  family.  The  legend  p’:obably  means  that 
th?  Karldrnai  are  not  of  pure  descent  but  descendants  of  Patlidn  woman. 
The  Khatak  version,  however,  makes  Karldniai  son  of  Honai,  a brother 
of  Urmar.  As  a babe  Karldrnai  got  left  behind  in  the  march  and  Urmar 
went  to  look  for  him.  He  brought  him  back  in  a cooking  pot  and  adopt- 
ed him.  But  Honai  was  not  Urmar’s  brother,  he  was  like  "VVardag,  a 
sou  of  the  Say j id  Muhammad  Gisu-daraz  by  a KarHmai  wife,  according 
to  the  Khatak  account,  but  they  appear  to  confuse  this  Honai  with  the 
son  of  Sayyid  Qdb  of  the  Dildzdks. 

These  genealogies  look  like  a mythological  way  of  saying  that  the 
descendants  of  Urmur,  i.  e.  the  fire  worshippers,  adopted  the  Ismailian 
doctrines. 


In  addition  to  these  the  great  Wazir  tribe,  divided  into  Mahsud, 
and  Darwesh  Khel,  andthe  tribes  of  Ddwar  are  -separate,  and  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  genealogies. 

Certain  sections  of  tribes  claim  to  be  Sayyids  by  origin.  Such  are 
found  among  the  Sheranis,  Kdkars,  Karriini,  Howai,  Tarfn,  Widna  and 
Batani.  'I’ho  Ganddpur  and  Ushtarana  tribes  also  claim  this  descent  ; 
they  were  originally  sections  of  the  Sherilnis  but  are  now  separate 
tribes.  The  Bangash  claim  to  be  Quraish  by  origin. 

All  these  tribes  were  recognized  as  Afgh^ina  in  the  Makhzan-i- 
Afghani  with  the  exception  of  the  Bangash  and  Wazirs  and  the  Kar- 
Idnis  of  the  Kakhai  branch  including  the  Afridis  and  Khataks,  and 
the  tribes  of  the  Kurram  valley  and  Khost,  the  Utm^n  Khel  with  the 
Jdjia  and  Turis  and  the  Jadrdns,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of  Dawar  and 
Bannu.  These  were  probably  unknown  to  the  author  as  they  lived  in 
obscure  and  inaccessible  mountains.  His  omission  of  these  tribes 
must  have  been  due  to  ignorance,  as  he  mentions  other  tribes  such  as 
the  Farmulis  only  to  reject  the  idea  of  their  being  Afghans. 


Social  Observances. 

The  social  custom  and  observances  of  the  Pathdns^  are,  within  certain 
limits,  very  variable,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  either  strictly  tribal 
or  consistently  local.  The  following  notest  do  not  profess  to  be  a com- 


* Another  version  makes  KarUrnai  a Sarabarn  by  blood  and  Urmar  s iidoptod  brother. 
Urmar’s  father  one  day  went  out  hunting  with  his  brothers  Mian ai  and  lann  and  tl|® 

child.  The  essential  features  that  Karlamai  was  a foundling  and  adopted  into  Urmar  s 

family  are  the  same  in  both  versions.  , . . . .v  u wasiipq 

t In  cases  of  difficult  confinement,  the  midwife  brings  water  to  the  husband,  w ho  washe 
his  hands  and  feet.  Then  this  water  is  drunk  by  the  mother,  and  the  confinement  is  faci 

^K^'the  after.birth  does  not  come  away,  they  bring  the  hnsbtnd  a (limp  rj  (f  vcod  (rc/oi) 
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plete  account  of  them  but  are  given  here  as  typical,  if  incomplete, 
examples  of  local  and  tribal  usage. 

Birth  customs. — In  Dera  Ghd,zi  Khan  after  8 months  of  pregnancy 
female  relatives  visit  the  expectant  mother,  the  midwife  puts  her  hand 
on  the  woman’s  abdomen  and  a feast  is  given  to  all  the  assembled 
women.  Among  the  Jafir  Pathans  on  the  completion  of  the  8th  month 
boiled  grain,  called  ghungni,  is  distributed  among  all  the  women  of  the 
brotherhood  through  the  midwife,  and  she  in  return  gets  something 
from  each  house.  This  ceremony  is  called  kanji. 

In  cases  of  difficult  cor.fioement  water  is  brought  from  some  pious 
elderly  man,  who  recites  over  it  the  words  dam  karta  hai,  and  given  to 
the  mother  to  drink  with  a view  to  facilitate  delivery.* 


In  parts  of  Bannu  outside  the  Marwat  if  it  rains  during  a conhnement 
and  there  is  thunder,  a fire  is  kept  burning  and  a pewter  plate  beaten  so 
that  the  thunder  may  not  be  audible  to  the  lying-in  woman.  It 
is  believed  that  the  woman  risks  catching  a disease  called  gazak, 
which  is  fatal.  All  the  deaths  that  occur  during  confinement  are  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  gazak.  If  the  mother  suffers  any  inconvenience 
during  delivery,  the  midwife  gives  her  a cup  of  water  in  which  the 
right  toe  of  her  husband  or  his  beard  has  been  washed.  This  dimin- 
ishes the  pains.  On  the  birth  of  a boy  the  midwife  congratulates  the 
child’s  relations  and  gets  Re.  1 from  each  of  them  in  return.  If  the 
father  or  relations  be  at  a distance  information  is  sent  to  them  through 
a barber  or  Dum.  He  congratulates  them  and  gets  a lungi  or  some 
cash  from  each  of  them.  Whatever  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  bang  is 
recited  immediately  after  its  birth.  The  mulldn  gets  Re.  1 on  the 
birth  of  a boy  and  supplies  a paper  on  which  charms  have  been  written 
to  guard  against  demoniacal  influences.  This  paper  is  fastened  to  a 
stick  placed  towards  the  child’s  head.  An  iron  instrument  is  also 
placed  near  it.  If  the  mother  carries  the  child  to  any  place  she  takes 
with  her  this  iron  instrument  as  well  as  the  paper.  Ghutti  in  this  dis- 
trict is  administered  in  different  ways.  It  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
midwife  herself  and  at  others  by  the  oldest  and  most  respected  matron 
of  the  family.  The  mother  is  given  a bath  [weham)  after  seven  days. 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  6rst  ^ marriage  ’ of  the  child.  'I’he  nearer 
female  relations  are  each  given  a dopatta  on  this  occasion.  After  bath- 
ing the  mother  puts  on  new  clothes  and  uses  a charpoy  to  sleep  on. 
For  these  days  she  is  given  white  zira,  ghi  and  jaggery  to  eat. 
The  child  is  wrapped  in  a cloth  and  tied  to  a string.  In  Pashtu  this  is 
styled  sajnai.  After  the  expiry  of  40  days  {chhila)  the  mother  purities 
herself  and  takSs  a bath,  the  jhand  of  the  child  being  also  performed. 
On  every  Sunday  during  this  period  the  child’s  thighs  and  belly  are 
made  to  bleed  with  the  edge  of  a razor  and  in  same  cases  this  practice 
is  continued  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  In  order  to  escape  the  evil  eye 
amulets  are  made  in  the  form  of  a garland  and  suspended  round  its 
neck.  People  also  visit  their  Pirs  after  the  expiry  of  40  days. 

No  age  is  fixed  for  circumcision.  This  ceremony,  too,  is  regarded  as 
a marriage.  The  poor  are  fed  on  this  occasion  and  rejoicing  and 


■which  l^has  to  throw  on  the  roof,  So  long  as  he  does  not  hit  the  mark 

pains  colitinue  : once  it  is  hit  delwery  ensues. 

(From  Dannesteter  s Chants  populires  des  Afghans,  p.  257). 


(?  what  mark)  the 
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merrimeiiJs  of  every  kind  prevail.  In  the  afternoon  all  the  relations 
stand  round  the  child  who  is  seated  on  an  earthen  plate.  Underneath 
which  a rupee,  some  wheat-flour  and  a little  jaggery  are  placed.  The 
persons  present  on  the  occasion  give  wel  to  the  barber,  and  sometimes 
they  give  him  a turban  each.  Circumcision  is  performed  on  Thursdays 
and  Mondays. 

But  in  Marwat  no  particular  ceremony  is  pe)formed  whether  it  be  a 
first  or  any  subsequent  pregnancy.  The  mother’s  head  is  kept  towards 
the  north  and  her  feet  towards  the  south.  Only  near  relations  are 
allowed  to  go  near  her  at  delivery.  In  Lakki  town  on  the  birth  of  a 
boy  women  visit  the  mother  to  congratulate  her  and  the  child’s  father  is 
congratulated  by  the  males  of  his  brotherhood  in  the  chauk  or  village 
meeting  place.  In  return  he  gives  them  each  a small  quantity  of  jag- 
gery. In  villages  the  people  congratulate  the  child’s  parents  three  days 
after  the  birth:  some  people  also  sacrifice  a he-goat  or  a ram  and  distri- 
bute its  raw  flesh  among  the  brotherhood.  A woman  suffering  from 
a^hrah  is  not  allowed  to  go  near  the  mother.  On  the  birth  of  a girl 
people  offer  no  felicitations  and  no  jaggery  is  distributed.  The  child  is 
wrapped  in  a white  cloth  called  badhna  in  order  that  its  limbs  may  be- 
come straight.  In  villages  a midwife  is  called  a hari  sidni,  and  she  is 
displeased  if  called  a midwife.  She  gets  a rupee  on  the  birth  of  a boy 
but  only  eight  annas  on  that  of  a girl.  She  also  gets  her  food  for 
seven  days,  but  the  relatives  give  her  nothing  as  wel.  On  the  seventh 
day  the  mother  is  given  a bath  regardless  of  its  being  Friday,  and  so  on. 
Boiled  grain  called  ghunganian  is  distributed  by  way  of  charity.  Imme- 
diately after  the  birth  the  midwife  severs  the  child’s  navel-string  with 
a knife,  and  it  is  then  buried  by  the  mother  in  a pit  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  name  is  given  to  the  child  for  three  days,  but  after  that  a 
mulldn  is  sent  for  to  name  it.  The  bdng  is  recited  in  its  right  ear. 
The  custom  of  whispering  the  bdng  is  extinct  in  rural  villages  and  in 
these  the  name  is  given  to  the  child  by  the  eldest  representative  of  the 
family,  but  when  previous  children  have  died  in  infancy  the  name  is 
given  by  the  mulldn,  who  get  eight  annas  or  a rupee  for  this  service. 
In  some  places  Qurdn  is  placed  near  the  child  and  its  mother  for  seven 
or  forty  days.  The  knife  with  which  the  navel-string  was  severed  is 
kept  turned  towards  the  child’s  head. 

The  custom  of  ghutti  is  not  found  in  the  Marwat.  The  child  is 
given  its  mother’s  milk.  Biit  in  one  family  in  Maina  Khel  the  child 
18  fed  at  the  breast  of  a Kutdni  or  sweeper.  When  a woman  is  puriBed 
she  bathes  on  the  40th  day.  She  also  washes  her  old  clothes  herself, 
and  they  are  not  given  to  the  midwife.  The  custom  of  weham  is  not 
known  in  Marwat.  When  the  mother  has  bathed  on  the  40th  day  she 
takes  the  child  to  her  parent’s  house  for  a few  days,  and  on  her  depar- 
ture they  give  her  bangles  or  bracelet  worth  4 or  5 rupees  as  well  as 
a chola. 

The  jhand  is  removed  on  the  40t,h  day  or  eight  days  later.  The  child 
is  shaved  at  home  by  a barber,  and  the  hair  is  buried  outside  or  thrown 
away*  Silver  equal  to  it  in  weight  is  given  away  in  chanty.  The 
custom  of  agtqa  is  extinct  in  Marwat,  and  no  lock  of  hair  kept  on  tho 
child’s  head.  In  cases  where  children  have  died,  if  a vow  has  been 
made  a he-goat  is  sacrificed.  The  child’s  head  is  pressed  by  tho  mi 
wife  for  seven  days  so  that  it  may  grow  round. 
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Circumcision  is  called  sunnatdn  in  Marwat.  No  age  is  fixed  for  this 
ceremony.  Some  people  circumcise  the  boy  within  seven  days  of  his 
birth,  while  others  do  it  at  any  time  before  he  attains  his  majority. 
Pathdns  do  not  sing  songs  on  this  occasion,  but  Jdts  and  other  tribes 
make  merry.  The  members  of  the  brotherhood  are  feasted  aud  tatnhol 
is  realised  from  them.  Ihe  foreskin  is  buried  at  a place  where  pitchers 
full  of  water  are  kept.  Circumcision  is  effected  by  a barber,  and  he 
gets  a rupee  or  so  from  the  child’s  parents.  A boy  born  circumcised  is 
called  Paighambar  Sunnat,  and  is  not  circumcised  a second  time, 
though  in  order  to  fulfil  the  behests  of  the  Shar’a  a very  little  piece  is 
cut  off. 

Among  the  Nid.zi  Pathans  of  Midnwali  talisil,  a marriage  proposal 
is  generally  made  and  accepted  by  the  parents  or  other  elder  rela- 
tions of  ihe  contracting  parties.  Sometimes  a trusted  friend  or  a 
holy  man  is  requested  to  conduct  the  negotiations.  At  betrothal 
some  cash  and  clothes  are  given  to  the  parents  for  the  bride’s  use. 
The  money  is  converted  into  ornaments.  When  everything  is  ready 
for  the  wedding,’  the  parties  mutually  agree  upon  a date  for  its  cele- 
bration. Generally  the  bride’s  parents  accept  a present  of  money  as  a 
help  towards  defraying  its  expenses,  including  the  girl’s  ornaments 
and  clothes.  Poor  parents  nowadays  accept  money  as  the  price  of 
the  girl.  For  seven  or  eight  days  before  the  wedding  both  bride  and 
bridegroom  have  to  perform  rndiydn,  during  which  time  they  enjoy 
absolute  immunity  from  work,  and  are  fed  sumptuously  while  their 
bodies  are  rubbed  with  a sweet  scented  batnd.  When  the  birddari 
aud  friends  assemble  at  the  bridegroom’s  house,  they  are  feasted  and 
neondra  is  collected.  This  is  a gift  of  money  generally  not  exceeding 
five  rupees.  A careful  record  of  it  is  kept  so  that  the  same  amount  may 
be  given  in  return  when  a marriage  is  celebrated  in  che  giver’s  family. 
After  this  the  ya?^y  or  procession  goes  to  the  bride’s  house.  It  consists 
of  the  birddari  and  friends.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  village  menials  ; 
the  dnms  with  dhol  and  sharna  (a  long  flute)  being  prominent,  and  to 
complete  it  camels  as  well  as  horses  are  almost  indispensable  as  the 
former  carry  the  women.  The  horsemen  must  perform  tent-pegging 
during  the  wedding  and  sometimes  have  to  unearth  a peg  driven  deep 
in  by  villagers  of  some  village  in  the  way,  who  stop  the  procession  and 
will  not  let  it  pass  until  the  peg  has  been  taken. 

The  bridegroom  is  accompanied  by  a friend  called  sahdla,  and 
the  corners  of  their  sheets  are  tied  together.  The  sabdla  is  always  at 
the  bridegroom’s  elbow,  to  assist  him  in  the  part  he  has  to  play. 
'I  he  procession  is  timed  to  arrive  in  the  evening.  When  it  nears  the 
village  the  (fums  play  and  the  women  sing  and  on  approaching  the 
brides’s  house  the  janj  is  opposed,  clods  being  thrown  at  it  and  abuse 
freely  given.  Ihis  resistance  may  or  may  not  become  serious,  it  is  en* 
]oyed  ]U3t  the  same.  Then  a village  menial,  generally  a Mdchhi  (a 
woodcutter  and  baker),  or  a dum  appears  and  stops  the  janj  with  a 
rope  stretched  across  the  road  and  will  not  allow  it  to  proceed  until  he 
IS  paid  a rupee  or  two.  The  procession  then  enter  and  is  accommodated 
and  feasted.  At  bed-time  or  at  dawn  the  nikdh  is  performed.* 

• the  Paikhels  and  the  Tajakhels  of  Sawdns  and  Mochh  the  nifcdh  is  performed 

m the  bridegroom  s house  on  the  return  of  the  janj  ; but  this  custom  is  now  declining  and 
it  13  considered  derogatory  to  hand  over  a damsel  without  first  performing  the  nikdht 
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After  the  nikdh  the  bridegroom  has  to  don  new  clothes  made 
for  him  by  his  parents-in-lavv,  and  the  bride  does  the  same.  At 
night  rnehndi  is  applied  and  the  bridegroom  with  his  8ahdla  has 
to  play  with  the  girls  and  women  [sahelis)  of  tbe  bride’s  party.  The 
toys  used  are  generally  made  of  kneaded  wheat-flour  and  are  caricatures 
of  members  of  both  families.  They  cause  an  immense  amount  of  mirth 
and  sometimes  the  bridegroom  and  his  sahdla  receive  severe  blows 
from  the  merry  damsels  with  whom  they  play.  At  the  same  time  the 
girls  also  try  to  test  the  physical  strengths  of  the  bridegroom,  they 
will,  for  instance,  give  him  a heavy  gharra  (pitcher)  full  of  sand  and 
bid  him  lift  it  with  his  teeth.  Among  some  clans  the  bridegroom  has 
to  pick  up  his  bride  and  carry  her  from  one  place  to  another,  generally 
a distance  of  10  or  12  feet.*  Woe  be  to  the  bridegroom  who  cannot  do^ 
so.  While  the  toys  are  being  played  with,  the  bride  is  seated  at  a little 
distance  with  her  hurqa  over  her  face  but,  of  course,  able  to  watch  the 
whole  fun.  When  the  game  is  over  the  bridegroom  goes  to  saZdw  his 
mother-in-law  : he  touches  her  feet  and  presents  a rupee,  this  coin  is 
sometimes  presented  to  his  sister-in-law.  Next  morning  the  ddj  (or  the 
bride’s  dowry)  is  shown  to  the  assembled  birddari.  It  comes  from  the 
following  sources  : — 

(1)  Presents — i.e.,  ornaments,  clothes,  cooking  utensils,  beds,  etc., 

from  tbe  parents. 

(2)  Presents — i.e.,  ornaments,  clothes,  etc,,  from  the  paternal  re- 

lations. 

(3)  Presents— ‘i.e.,  ornaments,  clothes,  etc.,  from  the  maternal  re- 
lations. 

(4)  Presents — i.e.,  ornaments,  clothes,  etc.,  from  such  relations  as  are 
connected  by  marriages  alone. 

(5)  Presents  from  the  friends  of  (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (4). 

When  the  bride  is  fully  attired  and  ornamented,  the  procession  returns 
with  her.  She  rides  on  a horse  either  by  herself,  supported  by  some 
other  person,  or  else  behind  the  bridegroom.  The  horse  carrying  her 
leads  the  procession.  Sometimes  she  is  put  in  a kachdva  on  a camel. 
Among  Wattu  Khel  and  Balo  Khel  Pathiins  the  bride  is  put  into  a 
blanket  and  its  four  corners  are  seized  by  four  men  who  carry  her 
away.  If  the  distance  be  great  she  is  carried  in  this  way  for  a few 
paces  and  then  put  on  a horse  or  a camel. t At  her  departure  it  is 
customary  for  the  bride  to  weep  aloud  hoo'koo.  On  reaching  tbe  bride- 
groom’s house  she  should  cling  to  the  door  and  refuse  to  enter  the  room, 
until  she  is  given  some  present,  such  as  a coin,  etc.  She  then  stays 
with  the  bridegroom  for  seven  days;  after  which  one  of  her  brothers  or 
other  male  relations  takes  her  back  to  her  father’s  house.  She  is  then 
brought  back  by  the  bridegroom  or  his  father. 

These  ceremonies  are  deeply  rooted  but  nobody  can  tell  their  origin. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Fathd-ns  adopted  them  when  they  came  m 
contact  with  the  Hindus  of  the  countj-y  or  brought  them  from  their 
own  homes. 


* This  is  a general  custom  in  Hindustan. 

t No  body  can  tell  what  this  custom  means. 
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Pathdn  marriage  customs  in  Hazara. — Among  the  Swd,tis  the  father 
or  brother  or  some  other  near  relation  of  the  youth  goes  to  the  girl’s 
parents.  If  they  consent  to  her  betrothal^  then  a jirga  of  five  or  six  per- 
sons, or  a goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride’s  parents  but  the  bride- 
groom does  not  accompany  it.  The  nikdh  is  performed  then. 
If  the  girl  is  of  age,  two  men  go  to  her  to  obtain  her  concent  to  its  cele- 
bration but,  if  she  is  a minor,  her  father  gives  his  consent  and  the 
bridegroom’s  father  accepts  the  girl  on  his  son’s  behalf.  Some  parents 
exact  large  sums  for  their  daughters  and  the  money  is  paid  at  this 
time.  The  dum,  ndi  and  other  menials  are  also  paid  small  fees.  The 
mulla  who  performs  the  nikdh  gets  a rupee  on  his  return  home.  The 
bridegroom’s  parents  send  clothes  and  sweetmeats  to  the  bride  by  a 
dum  or  ndi.  On  the  Id  festivals  also  clothes  are  sent  to  the  bride,  but 
this  is  not  essential. 

Before  the  actual  wedding,  a ceremony  called  frikan  has  to  be  per- 
formed. The  bridegroom’s  father  goes  to  the  girl’s  iather  taking  with 
him  some  people  of  his  own  village,  or  of  the  girl’s  village,  to  settle 
how  much  rice  and  ghi  and  how  many  goats,  etc.,  the  girl’s  parents 
demand  for  the  entertainment  of  the  janj  and  of  the  people  of  the 
bride’s  own  village.  The  day  for  the  wedding  is  then  fixed.  The 
marriage  party  is  accompanied  by  the  bridegroom.  By  the  people  of  the 
girl’s  village  in  the  Pakhli  plain  of  the  Mansehra  tahsil,  no  resist- 
ance is  offered  to  the  janj,  but  in  the  Bhogarmong  glen  small  stones 
are  thrown  at  it  by  young  boys.  In  the  Pakhli  plain  the  janj  is  fed 
both  at  night  and  in  the  morning  by  the  bride’s  parents,  but  in  Bho- 
garmong it  is  fed  in  the  morning  by  the  people  of  the  bride’s  village, 
each  house  holds  feeding  one  or  more  of  its  members.  In  the  early 
morning,  the  girls  of  the  bride’s  village  take  the  bridegroom’s  friend 
to  a spring  or  stream  and  make  him  cut  the  water  thrice  with  his 
sword.  The  women  meanwhile  abusing  him.  On  their  return  to  the 
bride’s  village  the  nikdh  is  performed  a second  time  but  the  first  nikdh 
at  the  betrothal,  is  also  held  to  be  valid. 

Among  the  Gaduns  the  boy’s  parents  send  a ndi  to  the  girl’s  father 
to  enquire  if  he  agrees  to  his  daughter’s  betrothal.  He  says  that  he 
will  give  a definite  reply  after  consulting  his  friends.  A few  days  later 
the  boy’s  sister,  brother,  or  other  relation  goes  to  the  girl’s  father.  If 
he  consents  to  the  betrothal,  a man  is  sent  to  him  to  fix  a day  for  its 
solemnisation.  In  case  it  is  agreed  that  the  betrothal  jirga  is  to  be  fed 
by  the  girl’s  parents,  this  man  takes  with  him  also  some  rice,  ghi,  etc., 
which  he  gives  to  the  girl’s  parents.  On  the  day  fixed,  the  boy’s  father 
or  brother  with  some  five  or  ten  other  persons  goes  to  the  girl’s  house 
at  night.  After  they  have  eaten,  the  ndi  or  diim  of  the  girl’s  village 
places  thal  or  chauki  before  the  boy’s  father,  brother,  uncle  or 
other  relation  who  has  come  to  arrange  the  betrothal.  The  ndi  or 
dim  says  that  a certain  amount  which  he  mentions,  e.  g.,  Rs.  100,  200, 
300,  or  400  may  be  put  into  the  'fhdl.  He  generally  demands  a sum 
larger  than  what  is  to  be  paid  by  the  boy’s  parents.  The  boy’s  father 
then  puts  a certain  sum  in  the  ^hdl.  Some  parents  only  take  Rs.  5 
out  of  this  for^the  girl’s  sisters  and  other  female  relations  and  return  the 
rest  to  the  boy  s father.  Others  keep  the  whole  amount,  but  when  the 
that  is  taken  they  give  back  a few  rupees  to  the  boy’s  relations  as  pagri. 
When  the  betrothal  takes  place  among  near  relations  the  girl’s  parents 
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accept  whatever  is  put  into  the  thdl,  but  when  the  girl  belongs  to  another 
tribe  then  whatever  is  demanded  by  the  girl’s  parents  has  to  be  paid. 
After  the  thal  has  beeri^  removed,  the  dum  brings  sharhat  and  mehndi. 

'1  he  boy’s  nearest  relation  takes  a little  sharhat  and  dips  the  little 
finger  of  his  right  hand  into  the  mehndi.  A rupee  is  put  into  each  of 
the  vessels  containing  the  sharhat  and  mehndi  for  the  dum  and  n&i  of 
the  girl’s  house.  The  girl’s  father  then  says  that  he  has  betrothed 
his  daughter,  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  to  the  son  of  so  and  so.  The 
jirga  then  returns  home.  No  nikdh  is  performed  at  the  betrothal.  If  the 
boy’s  and  the  girl’s  houses  are  both  in  the  same  village,  the  jirga  returns 
home  the  same  night,  otherwise  they  return  next  day.,  but  the  morning 
food  is  not  taken  in  the  girl’s  house.  Some  parents  do  not  undertake 
to  feed  i\\Q  jirga,  in  such  cases  no  grain,  etc.,  is  given  them,  the  jirga 
take  their  food  in  their  own  homes. 

When  the  girl  attains  puberty  a 7idi  or  dum  is  sent  to  the  girl’s 
parents  to  fix  the  daj;.  On  the  day  fixed  before  starting  for  the 
bride's  house,  the  wedding  party  is  fed  by  the  boy’s  parents,  not  by  the 
girl’s.  The  marriage  party  leaves  for  the  bride’s  house  in  the  day  time 
and  also  returns  by  day.  No  resistance  is  offered  to  it.  The  bride- 
groom accompanies  the  marriage  party.  The  nikdh  is  performed 
in  the  bridegroom’s  house.  No  relations  of  the  girl  are  present  at 
the  nikdh.  Her  dower  is  fixed  by  the  man  authorized  by  her  in  this 
behalf.  She  is  taken  back  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day  after 
her  marriage.  If  taken  back  on  the  seventh  she  is  brought  back  to  her 
husband’s  house  on  the  ninth,  if  on  the  ninth  she  is  brought  back  to  his 
house  on  the  eleventh.  On  the  third  day  after  the  marriage  the  bride- 
groom goes  to  the  house  of  his  father-in-law  to  saldm  and  is  given  a 
rupee  and  a pagri. 

Among  the  Tanaulis  a near  relation  of  the  boy,  such  as  his  father, 
uncle,  brother  or  maternal  uncle,  with  some  other  persons,  goes  to  the 
girl’s  house  to  arrange  tlie  betrothal.  If  her  parents  agree  to  it,  the 
head  of  the  jirga  is  given  sharhat  first  and  his  companions  after  him. 
The  nikdh  ceremony  called  Ijdh-kahul  is  also  performed.  The  ndi  and 
dim  are  each  paid  one  rupee.  Sometimes  the  takes  one  or  two 
suits  of  clothes  for  the  girl  with  them,  but  sometimes  the  clothes  are 
sent  after  the  betrothal.  For  fixing  the  day  of  the  marriage,  the 
boy’s  father,  uncle  or  other  relation  goes  to  the  house  of  the  girl’s 
parents.  If  they  demand  anything  for  the  wedding  expenses  such 
as  rice,  wheat,  ghi,  gitr,  mehndi,  etc.,  these  are  paid  before  the  day  for 
it  is  fixed.  The  day  for  the  wedding  is  usually  Thursday  or  Friday. 
The  marriage  party  is  fed  by  the  girl’s  parents,  but  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  bridegroom’s  parents,  but  sometimes  the  former  feed  them  at 
their  own  expense.  Neondra  is  also  levied  by  the  girl’s  parents  from  those 
invited  by  them  to  the  weddinsf  similarly  when  the  boy’s  parents  feed 
the  men  invited  by  them,  they  also  levy  neondra.  I'he  amount  however 
is  not  fixed.  The  nikdh  is  performed  in  the  girl’s  house.  At  the  time 
of  the  nikdh  the  money  demanded  by  the  girl’s  father  is  put  into  a that 
but  the  jirga  usually  reduces  its  amount.  Resistance  is  very  rarely 
offered  to  the  marriage  party.  The  girl’s  parents  give  clothes  to  the 
bridegroom’s  relations.  The  dower  given  to  the  bride  by  her  parents 
is  shown  to  the  people.  Part  of  it  is  sent  with  her  when  she  is  taken 
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away  and  part  is  given  her  when  she  refcnrns  to  her  parent’s  house. 
The  mulla  who  performs  the  nikdh  is  given  one  rupee. 

Pathanah,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Pathania,  the  Rajput  tribe  to  which  the  ruling  family  of  Nurpur  in  K^ngfa 
belonged.  It  took  its  name  from  Pathdnkot  in  Gurddspur,  the 
first  possession  which  the  family  occupied  on  their  emigration  to  this 
neighbourhood  from  Hindustan.”  Pathd,nkot,  formerly  Paithin,  with 
Mau  was  held  by  Jetpal,  otherwise  Rana  Bhet,  who  was  not  a Katoch 
but  a Tunwar  from  Delhi  and  who  established  himself  there  about  700 
years  ago.*  The  first  acquisitions  of  the  family  were  in  the  plains  at 
the  head  of  the  Bdri  Doab.  They  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  hills 
and  Nurpur,  named  after  the  empress  Nur  Jahdn,  became  their  capital. 
For  a history  of  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty  see  the  Kdngra  Gazetteer, 
1904. 

Pathae-patoee,  see  Sang-tarnsh. 

Patheua,  a brick-maker  ; Panjabi  Dicty.,  885. 

PatohA;  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiln. 


Patohli,  -ya,  PATOi,  -IN,  a stringer  of  pearls,  a maker  of  silk  fringe,  or  tape, 
a worker  in  silk  : Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  888, 

Patoi,  a weaver. 

Patolkhel,  see  under  Hatikhel. 

Paton,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Patphera,  Panjabi  Dicty.,  888. 

Patba,  a Hindu  dancing  girl. 

Pateang,  -gga,  a silk-dyer;  see  Rangrez. 

Patbe,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


Patwa,  Silk-spinners,  who  also  put  silk  cords  into  jewelry,  and  make  silk 
cords  in  general:  Sanskrit  patta  sutva  kdsa,  silk-twister,  mentioned 
in  the  Tantras,  which  are  ancient  (Colebrooke’s  Essay,  p.  275). 

PAtiLi,  a weaver  (Mult^ni),  see  Paoli. 

Paunqae,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Pawania,  see  Puniya. 


Pawae,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
Pa  WAR,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


Pawinda.'  To  the  Ghilzai  and  Lodi  and  fisnfim'nllv  fr.  i i 

almost  all  the  tribes  of  warrl’r 


For  the  derivation  of  pSbAn  hom^SatSthTna^^^e 

also  p.  206,  supra,  atisthina  see  the  Arch.  Survey  Rep,,  19C4-6,  p.  Ill 
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term  pawindah,*  from  parwindah,  the  Persian  word  for  a bale  of  goods 
or,  perhaps  more  probably,  from  the  same  root  as  powal,  a Pashto  word 
for  to  graze.”  They  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  India  and  Afghdnist&n  and  the  Northern  States  of  Central 
Asia,  a trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  assemble 
every  autumn  in  the  plains  east  of  Ghazni,  with  their  families,  flocks, 
herds,  and  long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  the  goods  of  Bukhara  and 
Kandahar;  and  forming  enormous  caravans  numbering  many  thousands, 
march  in  military  order  through  the  K^kar  and  Wazirai  country 
to  the  Gomal  aud  Zhob  passes  through  the  Suleimilns.  Entering  the 
Dera  IsmdU  Khan  district,  they  leave  their  families;  flocks,  and  some 
two-thirds  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  great  grazing  grounds  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  the  Indus,  and  while  some  wander  off  in  search  of 
employment,  others  pass  on  with  their  laden  camels  and  merchandise 
to  Multdn,  Rajputdna,  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Benares, 
and  even  Patna.  In  the  spring  they  again  assemble,  and  return  by 
the  same  route  to  their  homes  in  the  hills  about  Ghazni  and  Keldt-i- 
Ghilzai.  When  the  hot  weather  begins  the  men,  leaving  their  belong- 
ings behind  them,  move  off  to  Kandahar,  Herdt,  and  Bukhara  with  the 
Indian  and  European  merchandize  which  they  have  brought  from 
Hindustan.  In  October  they  return  and  prepare  to  start  once  more 
for  India.  But  the  extension  of  the  Railway  system  is  changing  all  the 
conditions  of  the  traffic. 

The  principal  Pathdn  clans  engaged  in  thePawinda  traflSc  are  or  were 
the  Muhdni,  the  Mu^hi  and  Maphel  clans  and  some  of  the  Kundi  clan  of 
theNidzi  are  also  engaged  in  the  trade.  The  Bdhars,  with  their  two  sub* 
divisions  An]ir  and  Sanjar ; the  Ndsir,  Dotanui,  Luni,  Panni,  Bakhtiiir 
and  Gandapur,  with  the  Ghilzai  Sulaimdn  Khel,  Tarakki  and  Kharoti 
and  many  others,  are  also  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

Pawbi,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


Pbnja,  also  called  Pinj^ira  (see  under  Qass^i),  Panjora,  Panjw^ra,  Punji  or 
Pinjii,  is  a cotton-scutcher,  who  striking  a bow  with  a heavy  wooden 
plectrum  uses  the  vibrations  of  the  bow  to  Separate  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton,  to  arrange  them  side  by  side,  and  to  part  them  from  dirt  and 
other  impurities.  He  is  often  returned  as  Naddf,  Dhunid,  Panbakob, 
Kaldf,  Pumba,  etc. 


PiENA  fern,  -i,  a vagrant  tribe  of  gipsies,  exceedingly  similar  to  the  Na^s 
or  Bazlo^ars  But  there  is  said  to  be  this  great  distinction,  that  the 
Pernas  habitually  and  professedly  prostitute  their  womeii,  which  the 
Nats  do  not.t  it  is  believed  that  Pernas  sometimes  entice  low-caste 
women,  who  have  no  protectors,  into  joining  their  fraternity.  The 
Perna  women  are  said  to  be  jugglers  and  tumblers  and  generally 
perform  their  acrobatic  feats  holding  a sword  or  knife  to  their  throats 


• These  Pawtadah  tribes  speak  the  soft  or  tvestem  Pashto,  and  have  little  connecUon  trith 

the  settled  tribes  of  the  same  stock.  Ufillftw’s  Races  of  Afahdnistdn, 

The  Pawindahs  are  well  desenbed  at  P^f « while  Tubker  S much 

and  at  pages  18#  of  Priestley’s  trausktion  of  ^e  Ha  y Settlement  Report  of  Dcra 

detailed  information  concerning  them  at  pages  d 

IQi&n.  /innwrrQA  ifl  thfl  cflso  Th6  K&Djflrs  prido  thoin* 

t other  good  authonties  say  the  e^act  converse  is  me  case  i j ^ 

selves  on  only  prostituting  their  daughters  and  w kcepmg  meir  wit 

lecluiioQ  than  many  pardana$hin  famiu«8.  w-  . 
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but  their  characteristic  occupation  is  dancing  and  singing  rather  than 
tumbling.  The  men  apparently  do  not  perform,  but  merely  play  the 
drum  for  the  women  to  dance  to.  It  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  word 
is  anything  more  than  the  name  of  an  occupation  like  B4zigar,  for 
some  Pernas  are  said  to  be  Chuhra  by  caste.  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  a true  caste,  but  like  many  of  the  vagrant  tribes  will  admit 
strangers  to  their  fraternity  on  payment.  They  are  almost  all 
Musalmdns,  and  are  said  to  marry  by  nikdh.  They  are  said  to  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  hdrdtdli  and  teratdli,  from  the  sort  of  music  to 
which  they  dance,  tdl  meaning  a “beat”  in  music.  If  so,  the  music 
with  thirteen  beats  in  a bar  must  be  worth  listening  to  as  a curiosity. 
They  are  probably  found  almost  all  over  the  Punjab,  but  not  on  the 
frontier. 

Phaga?,  a JDogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Phage,  an  Arain  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Phagpa,  Phakpa,  “ The  Holy,”  a term  applied  to  the  Buddhist  religion 
and  to  shrines  and  other  objects  held  sacred  by  Buddhists.  The  word 
therefore  in  our  Census  returns  merely  means  that  the  person  returning 
it  is  a Buddhist. 

PhakIwab,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Phalae,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Phaleon,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Phalyon,  a J^t  clan  ^agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Phanle9,e,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Phaphea,  a small  tribe  of  status,  occupying  a compact  area  of  about  25 
square  miles  at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range,  east  of  Pind  D4dan  Khan 
in  Jhelum  ; and  to  this  small  block  of  10  or  1 1 villages  they  are  al- 
most entirely  conhned.  They  were  described  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomson 
as  a “semi-J^t  tribe,”  but  have  long  claimtd  to  be  of  Mughal  descent, 
and  of  course  have  no  diflSculty  in  producing  a pedigree  showing  their 
descent  from  Taimur  : the  only  other  evidence  adduced  forward  is  a 
sannd  of  a kdrddr  of  Mughal  times,  conferring  an  assignment  on  the 
headmen  of  Mau/a  Dhudhi,  still  one  of  their  principal  villages,  in 
which  the  grantees  are  referred  to  as  “ Mughal  zaminddr  ” ; but  ex- 
amination shows  the  word  Mughal  to  bo  a clumsy  interpolation  ; and  the 
interpolator  has  also  thought  fit  to  alter  the  year  from  1133  to  1033  H., 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  document  bears  a seal  with  the  date 
JI33.  The  sanod  thus  proves  no  more  than  that  the  tribe  was  well 
established  in  its  present  location  in  1133  H.,  or  1720  A.  D.,  and  tends 
to  prove  that  in  Mughal  times  they  were  considered  to  bo  zaminddrs 
not  Mughals.  For  the  rest,  their  Mughal  origin  is  not  admitted  by 
the  surrounding  tribes  : and  they  intermarry  with  such  tribes  as  the 
Lilias,  Gondals,  Waraich,  etc.,  who  are  almost  certainly  Jilts.  Their 
claim  must  therefore  be  rejected,  and  they  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
bably of  J^t  origin,  though  it  should  be  added  that  in  popular  estima- 
tion they  rank  somewhat  above  those  who  are  admittedly  Jdts.  They 
state  that  they  came  to  Jhelum  from  the  direction  of  Faridkot,  and 
settled  in  that  District  as  traders  and  agriculturists : the  name  of  their 
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leader  ai  that  time  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  Phaphra,  from  whom 
the  tribe  derived  its  name,  but  by  others  Nitth^ran,  some  fifteen  genera- 
tions  back  according  to  the  pedigree-table,  while  Phaphra  is  shown 
nine  generations  earlier.  In  character,  cnstoms  and  physique  they  do 
not  seem  to  differ  from  the  other  minor  agricultural  tribes  of  Jhelnm 
they  are  good  farmers.  The  earlier  part  of  the  pedigree  table  now 
produced  by  them  is  worthless ; in  those  forming  part  of  the  earliest 
settlement  records  the  first  fourteen  generations  are  as  follows : Har, 
Bah  or  Shdh  Birdham,  Tilochar,  Shdh,  Mai,  Phaphra,  Pheru,  Vatrd’ 
Jatri,  Hdrsh,  or  Araf,  Tulla,  Nddo,  Har  Deo,  Mdhpal,  Nitthdran ; they 
all  trace  their  descent  from  Nitthdran,  who  had  -five  sons,  Gharib, 
Samman,  Ichhrdn  (whose  son  Sdu’s  descendants  are  found  in  Sddwdl), 
Rdu,  and  Dhudhf.  Some  of  the  earlier  names  are  clearly  Hindu,  the 
common  descent  from  Nitthdran,  whose  date  according  to  the  tree 
would  be  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  is  in  favour  of  the 
account  which  makes  him  the  first  settler  in  those  parts.  The  Phaphrd 
are  also  found  as  an  agricultural  clan  in  Shdhpur.  Cf.  Phiphra. 

Phareba,  the  name  for  a Hindu  Rangsdz  in  Jullundur. 

Phiphra,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  tribe,  found  in  Gujrdt.  It  claims  Chaughattai 
Mughal  origin,  and  says  that  its  eponym  came  from  the  south  to 
settle  in  Jhelum.  Cf.  Phaphra. 

PhieaI,  PiBAHiN,  a devotee  of  Sakhi  Sarwar.  The  Pirdhin  go  about  with  a 
drum,  begging,  and  accompany  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  in  Dera  Ghdzi 
Khdn.  The  great  offering  to  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  a rot  or  thick  flat  cake 
of  bread,  which  the  Pirdhin  cook  with  ghi  and  sugar,  divide  part,  and 
eat  the  rest.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Pirdhin  are  necessarily  connected 
with  Sakhi  Sarwar.  They  are  essentially  players  on  a dhol ; and  they 
also  circumcise  children.  Drummers  are  always  taken  with  pilgrims  to 
Sakhi  Sarwar,  but  the  Pirdhin  may  be  mainly  or  even  solely  employed 
as  a circumcisor.  They  are  majdwars  of  his  shrine  at  Kaithal,  and 
probably  elsewhere,  they  may  be  of  various  castes,  e.g.,  Mir^si,  Dogar, 
and  even  Balooh.  Phirdi  or  Pirdhin  appears  to  be  the  Western  Panjdbi 
form  of  Bhaeai.  It  is  said  to  mean  ‘a  drummer,’  though  the  drum  ig 
called  dhad,  and  it  is  most  probably  the  same  word  as  Pariah  in  South- 
ern India. 

Phoohat,  a Jdt  tribe  which  possesses  some  importance  in  Jind,  and  hat 
spread  into  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Gurgdon  and  Rohtak.  They 
will  not  intermarry  with  the  Doswdl ; but  the  reason  is  not  explained. 

They  own  twelve  villages  in  the  Dddri  tahsil  of  Jfnd.  They  claim 
descent  from  a Chauhdn  Rajput  of  Ajmer  who  first  settled  in  Sanwar,  a 
village  in  Dddri,  but  Mahi  Bhallan,  son  of  Sangat  Rai,  his  descendant, 
abandoned  Sanwar  and  founded  a village  or  ‘ kahera,’  whence  he 
expelled  Kundu,  Jdt,  and  took  possession  of  the  twelve  villages  held  by 
him.  The  Kundu  Jdts  are  now  found  in  Jind  tahsil.  The  Phogdt 
derive  their  name  from  phog*  a plant  (used  as  fodder  for  camels  and 
also  eaten  by  people  in  the  Bdgar),  which  grew  abundantly  in  the 
village  which  was  also  named  Phogdt.  The  got  worships  its  sidh  Babd 
Shami  Dydl,  a Bairagi  yiagir,  whose  shrine  is  at  Dddri,  on  Bhddon  badi 

♦The  phog  is  the  Ralhor’s  pet  shrub  for  some  reason.  It  is  of  value  as  fuel.  P.  N.  q. 
lY,  «21. 
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Phor^Pohea. 


Sth,  He  inspired  an  ancestor  of  the  tribe  to  build  this  shrine  and 
promised  him  his  blessing.  The  got  does  not  worship  a jathera,  but  at 
weddings  the  pair  make  offerings  to  the  hhumia,  the  spot  set  aside  m 
memory  of  its  ancestor  who  founded  the  village.  The  offerings  are 
taken  by  a Brahman. 

HOR,  (1)  a synonym  of  Dhaltwal,  in  Karndl : (2)  a Jdit  clan  (agricultural) 
found  in  Multdn.  Cf.  Porwdl. 

PHULKiANjOneof  the  four  derds  or  militant  orders  of  the  Sikhs,  and  sometimes 
described  as  the  twelfth  misl  or  confederacy. 

Phullarwan,  a sept  of  Suraj-bansi  E^jputs  found  in  Guir^t,  claiming  de- 
scent from  Rajd.  Karn  through  their  eponym.  They  also  hold  12 
villages  in  Siiilkot  where  they  claim  Suroa  king  of  Delhi  as  their  ances- 
tor and  say  that  they  were  once  called  Suroa,  but  Phuloru,  their 
eponym,  came  from  Delhi  in  the  reign  of  Feroz  Shdh  aud  settled  at 
Thirwdn  or  Bhirwdl  in  Jhang.  Fifth  in  descent  from  him  Bagah  or 
TtLnga  escaped  the  destruction  which  threatened  the  tribe  and  fled  to  his 
grandmother.  They  intermarry  with  the  Bhatti  and  Khokhar.  They 
are  found  as  a Rd.jput  and  Pushkarna  Jdt  clan,  both  agricultural,  in 
Montgomery. 

Phulsawal,  a tribe  of  Jats,  found  in  Nd,bha.  They  derive  their  descent 
from  Bechal,  a famous  warrior,  whose  four  sons  were  sent  in  turn  to 
defend  the  gate  {phulsa)  of  a fort,  whence  the  name.  They  ordinarily 
worship  the  goddess  {sic)  Bhairon,  and  perform  the  first  tonsure  of  their 
children  at  Durgd’s  shrine  in  the  Dahmi  ildqa  of  Alw^ar. 

PiPA,  or  more  politely  Piling,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  ‘ outsider  ’ or  menial 
classes  in  Spiti  as  opposed  to  Chajanq.  It  is  also  applied  to  Muham- 
madans and  Christians,  and  the  pipa  as  a class  find  themselves  excluded 
from  the  church,  as  well  as  outcast  from  society,  since  they  cannot 
become  monks  ; but  they  may  run  round  a mani  wall,  turn  a prayer- 
wheel  and  listen  to  a service  at  a little  distance  from  a chapel.  Thus 
they  may  acquire  merit  and  even  earn  re-incarnation  as  nonos.  Four 
classes  of  menials  are  recognised  : — 

(i)  the  Shing  khan  or  carpenter, 

(«)  the  Gar(h)a  or  smith, 

(«■»■)  the  Thag  khan  or  weaver, 

(iv)  the  Bheda  or  musician. 

Each  craft  is  endogamous  and  marriage  in  a lower  craft  involves  de- 
gradation to  its  ranks  and  a carpenter  is  reluctant  to  entertain  a 
weaver. 

PiRki,&  drummer,  i.  q Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  926.  Reference  is  also 

made  to  Parndu,  but  that  word  is  not  given  in  the  Dicty.  Another  and 
commoner  form  is  Pir^hin,  a non-descript  kind  of  faqir  who  acts  as  a 
circumcisor. 

PiROKE,_an  impure  sept  of  the  Kharrals  also  called  Chuhrera  : see  J^lahke. 
It  is  also  found  as  an  agricultural  clan  in  Montgomery. 

PoGAL,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

POHADIYB,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

POHEA,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 
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• Pohhwat'^Pujak. 

PoKHWAT,  a tribe  of  found  in  Gurgaon. 

PoLANDAE,  a tribe  found  in  Bahdwalpur.  The  Ld,ng  claim  to  be  one  of 
its  four  septs,  the  others  being  the  Dalle,  Lile  and  Kanjur.  They 
say  they  came  from  a far  land  withSher  Shd,h  Sayyid  Jald,l. 

PoNAE,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

PoNf,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

PoNiYA,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MultdrU. 

PoNTAB,  a Jdt  clan  (agi'icultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

PoE,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

PoBAWAL,  a synonym  for  the  Hee  Jd,ts. 

PosLA,  a got  or  section  of  the  Mirdsis.  In  Sialkot  they  are  attached  to  the 
Jajja  Jathol  Ja^s. 

PoTE,  a clan  of  Jdts  found  in  Hosbidrpur. 

Pbahu,  according  to  Gust,  ‘ a tribe  of  hillmen  who  descend  each  season  from 
the  [Jammu]  hills,  cultivate  the  land  and  return  to  their  homes  with 
their  portion  of  the  produce  ’ in  Gurddspur.  The  Prahus,  however,  are 
not  a tribe  of  hillmen,  but  immigrant  tenants  from  the  low  hills  and 
Gujars  from  the  Shakargarh  tahsil,* * * §  and  the  correct  form  of  the  word 
is  uprdhu,  a tenant  who  tills  one  crop  and  then  disappears.  He  is 
called  opra  in  the  Bajwantf  and  in  Kangra  opdhuX 

Peanoi,  said  to  be  derived  from  prdng,  meaning  ‘ leopard.’  A branch  of 
the  Lodi  Pathdns,  descended  from  Prangai,  son  of  Sidnai,  son  of 
Ibrahim  Lodi.  Like  the  Mabpdl  and  Sur  branches  of  the  same  tribe, 
the  Prangi  are  generally  known  as  Lodis,  and  have  almost  disap- 
peared from  the  Afghdn  territories,  having  mostly  taken  service  under 
Afghdn  rulers  in  Hindustdn  and  settled  there. 

Peit-pala,  lit.  ‘ feeder  of  the  departed  spirit.’  A Brahman  selected  on  the 
death  of  a Rajd.  He  is  fed  with  khir  (rice  and  milk),  touched  with 
the  hand  of  the  dead  Rdjd  very  shortly  after  his  death  and  thence- 
forward entertained  for  a year  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
RAjd.  All  the  articles  used  by  the  Rd]a  are  given  to  him  and  it  is 
believed  that  through  him  the  dead  Rdja’s  soul  is  nourished  in  its  daily 
journey  to  the  higher  regions  which  occupies  a full  lunar  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Prit-pdla  is  supplied  with  clothes,  money,  etc., 
for  life  and  expelled  the  state,  never  to  re-enter  it.  Having  been 
excommunicated  he  cannot  re-visit  his  home  and  must  retire  from  the 
world.§  In  Bashahr  he  is  styled  Prfth-pdlu,  and  is  regarded  as  of 
similar  status  to  the  Achdrj,  but  some  of  the  latter  refuse  to  marry 
with  him.  11 

Puj,  (1)  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery;  (2)  a class  of 
Jain  priests. 

PuJAK,  a worshippar. — Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  934. 

• Gurdaspur  Gr.,  1891-92,  p.  3. 

f Sialkot  Sett.  Rep.,  1865,  p.  98. 

X Kangfa  Sett.  Rep.  (Lyall),  p.  8. 

§ Bee  Mandi  Gazetteer,  1904,  Appendix  III,  and  cf.  pp.  133-4  of  Vol.  I. 

II  Simla  Hill  States  Gazetteer,  1910,  Bashahr,  p.  44. 
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Pumha—Punmn. 


Pom  BA,  see  Penja. 

PnmiR,  a mjput  tribe  which  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  DaWma*  royal 
race  of  which  Tod  says  Seven  centuries  have  swept  away  ail 
recollection  of  a tribe  who  once  afforded  one  of  the  proudest  themes 
for  the  song  of  the  bard.”  They  were  the  most  powerful  vapals  of 

fViA  Phniih^n  of  Delhi,  and  Pundir  commanded  the  Lahore  frontier 
•ndS^Pirthi  The  original  seat  of  the  Punjab  Puudlr  was 

Thtoesar  and  the  Kurukshetr  of  Kama  and  Ainbaa,  with  looa 
capitals  at  Puiidri,  Ramba,t  Hdbri,  and  Pundrak;  but  they  were 

dispossessed  by  the  Chauhdn  under  Rana  Har  R4i,  and  for  the  most 
par^t  fled  beyond  the  Jumna.  They  are,  however,  still  found  in  the 
Indi'i  pargana  of  Karndl  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  AmbdJa. 

PuNGAR,  see  Rangrez. 

PuNi,  a tribe  of  J^ts  ; Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  936. 

PiiijTA  a Jnt  tribe  of  the  Shibgotra  branch  descended  from  its  eponym, 
the  eldelt  son  of  Bdrh.  They  claim  no  Rajput  origin  but 
bv  oriein  Jdts  having  been  made  so  by  the  pun  or  favoy  oj!  MahAd^eo. 
Another  account  derives  their  name  from  a ‘ title  of  Mah^deo.  They 
once  held  360  villages  in,  or  on  the  borders  of,  Bikaner,  are  now 
found  in  Hissdr  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Rohtak,  Jind  (D^dri  and 
Sangrur  tahsils)  and  Patidla. 

PuNJ  Banpd,  a sept  of  Brahmans,  clients  of  the  Muhhll  Brahmans,  whose 
paTohits  they  are,  in  Jhelum. 

Ptjnn,  a tribe  of  J^ts  claiming  Solar  Rdjput  origin  through  Rdjd  Diram. 
Found  in  Sidlko^. 

Pdnnun.—A  Jdt  tribe,  claiming  Solar  Rdjput  ancestry.  They  are  chie^ 
found  in  Amritsar  and  Gurddspur,  but  they  also  own  five  villages  m 
Sidlkot.  They  say  that  their  ancestors  came  from  Ghazni ; or  accord- 
ing to*  another  story,  from  Hindustdn.  In  Amritsar  they  say  their 
first  settlement  was  Arab  Kot,  but  they  do  not  know  where  it  was. 
According  to  the  following  pedigree  they  are  akin  to  the  Aulakh. 

Raghu. 

4- 

Jasrat. 

I 

Rim  Chandar. 

1 

Lahu. 

Parichhat. 

I 

Talochar. 

Shah. 

Achraj. 

I 

Dhanioh. 

Punnun. 


• 0/.  Vol.  I,  p.  220.  Tlie  Dahiya  Kshatriyas  recognise  Dadhmati  devi,  as  their  family 

coddes's,  just  as  the  DiWma  Brahmans  do.  Her  temple  is  near  Gotha  and  Manglod  two 
villaces  in  Nagaur  (Jodhpur  State).  As  goddess  of  the  Dahfma  Brahmans  she  is  called  Sri 
Dadhimati  Mataji.  See  Ind.  Ant.,  1912,  pp.  87,  88. 

t The  Karnil  Gazetteer  of  1890  has  Churangar  or  Charni  for  Ramba  and  says  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  great  importance  as  it  lay  in  a great  bond  on  tie  old  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  Here  the  Pundir  made  their  last  stand  against  the  Chauhin : §§  134, 144, 


Puntcar. 
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The  Chhafan,  an  offshoot  of  the  Pnnnun,  do  not  intermarry  with 
them,  because  the  daughter  of  Chaudhri  Rasul  was  married  to  a 
Sindhu.  Her  brother  offended  the  Sindhus  and  this  led  to  a feud  in 
which  only  the  Sindhus  and  Punnuns  of  Sirhdli  Kaldn  took  part— not 
the  whole  of  the  two  tribes.  The  boy’s  descendants  were  known  as 
Chhuttan  (discarded)  and  have  now  founded  a new  village.  The 
Punnuns  founded  B^r^  Punnudn  in  Amritsar. 

The  Punnun  are  also  found  in  Montgomery  as  a Hindu  Jdt  clan 
(agricultural). 

They  are  found  too  in  Ludhidna,  where  at  weddings  the  bridegroom’s 
uncle  or  the  elder  brother  cuts  a jan4i  twig  with  an  axe  or  sword. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  play  with  the  twigs,  the  bridegroom 
first  striking  the  bride  with  them  and  she  afterwards  doing  the  same  to 
him.  The  puja  articles  are  given  to  a Brahman.  The  Punnun  worship 
Guru  Rdm  Hdi.  The  first  milk  of  a cow  or  buffalo  as  well  as  ghi  is 
given  on  the  10th  day  to  a Sikh,  in  the  name  of  the  Gfiru,  whose  4era 
is  at  Kiratpur.  Previous  to  this  not  even  chhdchh  may  be  given  to  a 
Muhammadan. 

PuNWAE,  a Rdjput  tribe  of  the  Western  Plains.  The  Punwdr  or  Pramara 
was  once  the  most  important  of  all  the  Agnikula  Rdjputs.  The 
world  is  the  Pramara’s  ” is  an  ancient  saying  denoting  their  extensive 
sway  ; and  the  Nau  hot  Mdruathali,  extending  along  and  below  the 
Sutlej  from  the  Indus  almost  to  the  Jumna,  signified  the  mdru  asthal 
or  arid  territory  occupied  by  them,  and  nine  divisions  of  which  it 
consisted.  But  many  centuries  have  passed  since  they  were  driven 
from  their  possessions,  and  in  1826  they  held  in  independent  sway  only 
the  small  State  of  Dhat  in  the  desert.  The  Punwdr  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  up  the  whole  course  of  the  Sutlej  and  along  the 
lower  Indus,  though  in  the  Derajdt  and  in  the  Multdn  division  many 
of  them  rank  as  Jd^s.  They  have  also  spread  up  the  Beds  into 
Jnllundar,  Gurdaspur  and  Sidlkot.  There  is  also  a very  largo  colony 
of  them  in  Rohtak  and  Hissdr  and  on  the  confines  of  those  districts; 
indeed  they  once  held  the  whole  of  the  Rohtak,  Dddri,  and  Gohdna 
country,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  Jdtu  Tunwar  of  Hissdr  have  been 
noticed  under  Jatd.  A few  Punwar  are  also  found  in  the  Pabbi  in 
Jhelum. 

According  to  local  tradition  in  Rohtak  the  Punwdrs  immigrated 
f rom  J ilopattan  or  Darandgri  and  intermarried  with  the  Chanhdns 
who  gave  them  lands  round  Rohtak  and  Kalanaur.  In  Sidlkot  they 
say  that  Rdjd  Vikrdmajit  was  a Punwdr  and  divide  themselves  into 
four  branches ; Bhautidl  from  Bhota,  Mandila  from  Mandidl,  Saroli 
from  Sirdli  and  Pinjaurid,  from  Pinjaur,*  all  names  of  places. 

In  Bahdwalpur  the  Punwdrs  bave  the  following  16  septs : — 

i.  Dhandu  ; mostly  goat-herds  who  live  by  selling  milk.  A few  hold  land. 

ii.  Gachchal. 

iii.  Pahna-Rue  : a small  sept. 

iv.  Ran  : a small  sept,  mostly  agriculturists,  but  in  Ahmadpur  East  washermen. 

V,  vi,  & viL  JaipAl,  Kirira  and  WAran. 


* This  cannot  well  be  the  Pinjaur  near  KAlka.  All  four  places  appear  to  lie  in  SiAlkof. 
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Purahwdl^PiLshkarna. 


RAI  KHANGAB. 
I 

iUja  Jag-deo. 

1 

Raja  Mongra. 


Barau  or  Wilran. 

r 

Jaipal. 


■"I 


Kiraru, 


The  Jaipdls  and  Kirirus  originally  came  from  Mdrwar,  but  the  Waran  had  their  horn* 
at  Dhari-nagri. 


viii. 

ix. 


X. 

xi. 


xii. 

xiii. 

xiv. 


XV. 


(i) 

(ii) 


Wasir  : a small  sept. 

Tangr^  : also  a small  sept ; some  are  tenants  and  others  are  proprietors. 

Satthus  : tenants  and  cattle-breeders. 

Butt : chiefly  found  in  Ahmadpur,  but  there  are  also  a few  in  Khairpur 
peshhdri.  They  refuse  to  give  daughters  outside  the  sept  and  usually 
intermarry. 

Lakk  : chiefly  found  in  the  peshTcdri  of  Khairpur  East. 

Labana  : the  Muhammadan  Labanas  claim  to  be  PunwArs  from  Delhi. 

Parhar,  divided  into  three  sub-septs,  (i)  Dangar,  (ii)  Nachna,  and  (iii)  Mahpa. 
A branch  of  the  Parhars,  called  Burarna,  lives  in  the  Rohi  and  tends 
camels. 

Dhuddi : a widely  spread  clan  found  both  in  the  Lamma  and  Ubha  and  com- 
prising several  septs,  of  which  the  principal  are  : — 


Kadar. 

Katiri. 


(iii)  Chanan. 

(iv)  „ pakhiwdr. 


(v)  Pannan. 

(vi)  Wake. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  Buhars,*  who  are  akin  to  the  Parhars,  and  the  Dahi,8  who 
are  dohtras  or  daughters’  sons  of  the  latter,  Dah4,  a Jaqlr,  having  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Parhar  Rajput  and  founded  this  sept. 


PuKAHWAL,  a tribe  of  J4ts  whicli  claims  to  be  descended  from  R4i  Purah, 
a Solar  RAjput,  and  settled  in  the  N^rowAl  pargana  of  Si4lkot  in 
Akbar’s  reign. 

Pure  A,  see  under  Hati  Khel. 


PuRBERA,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

PuRERi,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

PuRiWAL,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Pushkabna,  a sub-caste  of  Brahmans  who  take  their  name  from  the 
sacred  lake  of  Pushkar  or  Pokhar  near  Ajmer.  One  section  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  Beiders  or  Ods  who  were  raised  to 
Brahminical  rank  as  a reward  for  excavating  the  tank.  They  still 
worship  the  pickaxe.  They  are  the  hereditary  Brahmans  of  the  R^j- 
putana  Bh^tias,  and  are  more  strict  in  caste  matters  than  the  Sd,rsut. 
They  are  found  in  some  numbers  in  the  western  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
and  in  the  town  of  BAwal  in  Jind  there  are  a few  Pushkarnas,  belong- 
ing to  the  Sahwdria  sdsan.  They  engage  in  no  occupation  save 
priestly  service  in  the  temples  to  Fuskharji  and  assert  that  they 
had  been  specially  created  by  Brahma  to  worship  in  his  temples, 
and  hence  they  are  so  named  ; they  do  not  associate  with  the  Gaurs 
in  any  way,  though  the  existence  of  sdsans  among  them  would  indicate 
a Ganr  origin. 


* For  certain  Bohar  or  Buhar  shrinea  see  Pb.  0.  R.  1902,  § 58  on  p.  157, 
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APPENDIX. 

The  late  Sir  Denzil  Jbbetson’s  account  of  the  Afghan  tribes  is  repro- 
duced here  owing  to  its  value  for  administrative  purposes.  It  follows 
the  geographical  location  of  the  tribes  from  south  to  north. 

Pa{hdn  tribes  of  Dera  Ismail  Khdn. — The  tribes  of  our  lower  frontier  belong  almost 
exclusively  to  the  lineage  of  Shaikh  Baitan,*  third  son  of  Kais.  His  descendants  in  the 
male  line  are  known  as  Bitanni,  and  are  comparatively  unimportant.  But  while,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  Baitan  was  living  in  his  original  home  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Eiah-band  range  of  the  Ghor  mountains,  a prince  of  Persian  origin  flying  before  the 
Arab  invaders  took  refuge  with  him,  and  there  seduced  and  married  his  daughter  Bibi 
Matto.  From  him  are  descended  the  Matti  section  of  the  ration,  which  embraces  the 
Gbilzai,  Lodi,  and  Sarwini  Pathans.  The  Ghilzai  were  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Afgh4n 
tribes  till  the  rise  of  the  Durrani  power,  while  the  Lodi  section  gave  to  Delhi  the  Lodi  and 
Sur  dynasties.  The  Sarwani  never  rose  to  prominence,  and  are  now  hardly  known  in 
Afghanistan.  To  the  Ghilzai  and  Lodi,  and  especially  to  the  former,  belong  almost  all  the 
tribes  of  warrior  traders  who  are  included  under  the  term  Pawindah,  from  ‘parvoindah,  the 
Persian  word  for  a bale  of  goods  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  from  the  same  root  as  powal, 
a Pashto  word  for  ‘ to  graze.’!  They  are  almost  wholly  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
between  India  and  Afghanistin  and  the  northern  States  of  Central  Asia,  a trade  which  is 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  assemble  every  autumn  in  the  plains  east  of  Ghazni, 
with  their  families,  flocks,  herds,  and  long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  the  goods  of  Bu. 
khara  and  Kandahar  ; and  forming  enormous  caravans  numbering  many  thousands,  march 
in  military  order  through  the  Kakar  and  Wazir  country  to  the  Gomal  and  Zbob  passes 
through  the  Sulaimins.  Entering  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  district,  they  leave  their  families, 
flocks,  and  some  two-thirds  of  their  fighting  men  in  the  great  grazing  grounds  which  lie 
on  either  side  of  the  Indus,  and  while  some  wander  off  in  search  of  employment,  others 
pass  on  with  their  laden  camels  and  merchandise  to  Multan,  Rajputana,  Lahore,  Amritsar, 
Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Benares,  and  even  Patna.  In  the  spring  they  again  assemble,  and  return 
by  the  same  route  to  their  homes  in  the  hill  about  Ghazni  and  KeUt-i-Gbilzai.  When  the 
hot  weather  begins  the  men,  leaving  their  belon^ngs  behind  them,  move  off  to  Kandahar, 
Her4t  and  Bukhara  with  the  Indian  and  European  merchandise  which  they  have  brought 
from  Hind ustin.  In  October  they  return  and  prepare  to  start  once  more  for  India.  These 
Pawindah  tribes  speak  the  soft  or  western  Pashto,  and  have  little  connection  with  the 
settled  tribes  of  the  same  stock.! 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  warlike  tribes  cast  covetous  eyes  on  the  rich 
plains  of  the  Indus,  held  as  they  were  by  a peaceful  Jat  population.  Early  in  the  13th 
century,  about  the  time  of  Shah4b-ud-dfn  Ghori,  the  Prangi  and  Sur  tribes  of  the  Lodi 
branch,  with  their  kinsmen  the  Sarwani,  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district  immedi- 
ately under  the  Sulaimins,  the  Pringi  and  Sur  holding  T4nk  and  Rori,  while  the  Saiwini 
settled  south  of  the  Luni  in  Dr4ban  and  Chandw4n.  With  them  came  the  Bildch,  Khasor, 
and  other  tribes  who  occupied  the  branch  of  the  Salt  Range  which  runs  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  and  still  hold  their  original  location.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  century  the  Niazi,  another  Lodi  tribe,  followed  their  kinsmen  from  Ghazni  into 
Tink,  where  they  lived  quietly  as  Paviindahs  for  nearly  a century,  when  they  crossed  the 
trans- Indus  Salt  Range  and  settled  in  the  country  now  held  by  the  M arwat  in  the  south 
of  the  Bannu  district,  then  almost  uninhabited  save  by  a sprinkling  of  pastoral  Jits,  where 
B4bar  mentions  them  as  cultivators  in  1505, 

During  the  reign  of  the  Lodi  and  Sfir  Sultins  of  Delhi  (1450  to  1555  A.  D.)  the  Pringi 
and  Sur  tribes  from  which  these  dynasties  sprang,  and  their  neighbours  the  Niizi,  seem 
to  have  migrated  almost  bodily  from  Afghanistan  into  Hindustan,  where  the  Niizi  rose  to 


* Dr.  Bellew  points  out  that  Baitan  has  an  Indian  sound  ; while  Shekh  is  the  title  ^ven, 
in  contradistinction  to  Sayyid,  to  Indian  converts  in  Afghanistin.  ^ Thus  the  Ghilzai  (the 
Turk  term  for  swordsman)  are  probably  of  Turk  extraction,  with  Indian  and  Persian 
admixtures. 

t The  pronunciation  is  Powindah,  rather  than  Pawindah. 

i The  Pawindahs  are  well  described  at  page  103#  of  Dr.  Bellew’s  ^ces  of  Afghintstdn, 
and  at  pages  18  # of  Priestley’s  translation  of  the  Haiydt-i~Afghdni,  while  Mr.  Tucker 
gives  much  detailed  information  concerning  them  at  page  184#  of  his  Settlement  Report  of 

Dera  Ismiui  Khin. 
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great  power,  one  of  their  tribe  being  Subahdir  of  Lahore.  These  last  waxed  insolent  and 
revolted  in  alliance  with  the  Gakkhars,  and  in  1647  Sultan  Salim  Shfih  Suri  crushed  the 
rebellion,  and  with  it  the  tribe.  At  any  rate,  when  in  the  early  days  of  Akbar’s  reign  the 
Lohani,  another  Lodi  tribe,  who  bad  been  expelled  by  the  Sulaim4n  Khel  Ghilzai  from 
their  homes  in  Katawaz  in  the  Ghazni  mountains,  crossed  the  Sulaimans,  the  Lodi  tribes 
were  too  weak  to  resist  them  ; and  they  expelled  the  remaining  Prangi  and  Sdr  from  T4nk, 
killing  many,  while  the  remainder  fled  into  Hindustan.  The  Loh4ni  are  divided  into  four 
great  tribes,  the  Marwat,  Daulat  Khel,*  Mian  Khel  and  Tator.f  About  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century  the  Daulat  Khel  quarrelled  with  the  Marwats  and  Mian  Khel  and  drove 
them  out  of  Tank.  The  Marwats  moved  northwards  across  the  Salt  Range  and  drove  the 
Niazi  eastwards  across  the  Kurram  and  Salt  Range  into  Isa  Khel  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
where  they  found  a mixed  Awan  and  J4t  population,  expelled  the  former,  and  reduced  the 
latter  to  servitude.  The  Mian  Khel  passed  southward  across  the  Luni  river  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Bakhtiar,  a small  Persian  tribe  of  Ispahan  origin  who  had  become  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  their  nomad  life,!  drove  the  Sarwdni,  already  weakened  by  feuds 
with  the  Sur,  out  of  their  country  into  Hindustan.  In  this  quarrel  the  Daulat  Eihel  were 
assisted  by  the  Gandapur,  a Sayyid  tribe  of  Ushtarini  stock  (see  next  paragraph) ; and 
the  latter  were  settled  by  them  at  Rori  and  gradually  spread  over  their  present  country. 


The  ShikAni  Afgh4n8  had  been  settled  from  of  old  in  the  mountains  about  the  Takht-i- 
Sulaiman.  They  are  by  descent  Sarbani  Afghans ; but  their  ancestor,  having  quarrelled 
with  his  brothers,  left  them  and  joined  the  Kakar  from  whom  his  mother  had  come  ; and 
his  descendants  are  now  classed  as  Ghurghushti  and  not  as  Sarb4ni.  About  the  time  that 
the  Lohani  came  into  the  district,  the  Baba  a,  a Shirini  tribe,  descended  from  the  hills 
into  the  plains  below  and  subjugated  the  Jat  and  Baloch  population.  Finally,  about  a 
century  ago,  the  Ushtar4ni  proper,  a Saiyad  tribe  affiliated  to  the  Shir4ni  Afghins,  havnng 
quarrelled  with  the  Mcsa  Khel,  acquired  a good  deal  of  the  plain  country  below  the  hills 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  still  live,  subjugating  the  Baloch  inhabitants  and  encroaching 
northwards  upon  the  BAbar.  These  are  the  most  recently  located  of  the  trans-Indus  tribes 
of  Dera  Ism4il  Kh4n.  Thus  the  Pathans  hold  a broad  strip  of  the  trans-Indus  portion  of 
the  district,  running  northwards  from  the  border  of  the  Khetrin  and  Kasbani  Baloch  (see 
p.  480  of  Vol.  II)  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  including  the  western  half  of  the  plain 
country  between  them  and  the  Indus,  and  turning  eastwards  below  the  Salt  Range  to  the 
river.  They  also  hold  the  trans-Indus  Salt  Range,  and  the  Sulaim4ns  as  far  south  as  the 
Baloch  Border.  But  while  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  tract  the  population  is 
almost  exclusively  Pathan,  the  proportion  lessens  southwards,  the  Pathans  holding  only  the 
superior  property  in  the  land,  which  is  cultivated  by  a subject  population  of  J4t  and  Baloch. 
East  of  the  Indus  the  Baluch  who  hold  the  north  of  the  Bhakkar  thal  are  the  only  Pathan 
tribe  of  importance.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Pani41a  in  the  trans-Indus  Salt  Range,  and 
they  seem  to  have  spread  across  the  river  below  Mianw41i,  and  then  to  have  turned  south- 
wards down  the  left  bank.  Although  living  at  a distance  from  the  frontier,  they  still  talk 
Pashto  and  are  fairly  pure  Pathans.  The  other  Path4ns  of  the  Khasor  hills,  though  trans- 
Indus,  are,  like  all  the  cis-Indus  Pathans,  so  much  intermixed  with  J4t8  as  to  have  for- 
gotten their  native  tongue.  The  MiAn  Khel  and  Gandapur  were  deprived  of  many  of 
their  eastern  villages  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Naw4b  Muhammad  Khan  Saddo- 
zai,  governor  of  Leiah. 

The  Pathdn  tribes  of  Dera  Ismdil  Khdu  continued. — I now  proceed  to  give  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  various  tribes,  beginning  from  the  south 


The  UsHTARANi. — The  UshtarAni  proper  are  the  descendants  of  Hannar,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Ustary4ni,  a Saiyad  who  settled  among  and  married  into  the  Shir4ni  section  of  i^ghins  ; 

Ushtarini.  whose  progeny  are  shown  in  the  margin.  They 

were  settled  with  the  Shir4nis  to  the  south  of  the 
■ QandApur.  Takht-i-Sulaim4n,  and  till  about  a century  ago  they 
I were  wholly  pastoral  and  patoindah.  But  a quarrel 

with  their  neighbours,  the  Musa  Khel,  put  a stop  to 
their  annual  westward  migration,  and  they  were  forced  to  take  to  agriculture.  Their  de- 
scent into  the  plains  has  been  described  in  section  400.  They  still  own  a large  tract  of  hill 
country,  in  which  indeed  most  of  them  live,  cultivating  land  immediately  under  the  hills 
and  pasturing  their  flocks  beyond  the  border.  Their  territory  only  includes  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  SulaimAns,  the  crest  of  the  range  being  held  by  the  Miisa  Khel  and  Zmari 


i Hannar 
Amarkhel 
Qandapur 
Marere 
Bhekhi 


• The  Daulat  Khel  is  really  only  a clan  of  the  M4mu  Khel  tribe  j but  it  has  become  so 
prominent  as  practically  to  absorb  the  other  clans  and  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole  tribe 
t Wrongly  spelt  J4tor  throughout  Mr.  Tucker’s  Settlement  Report, 
if  They  are  a section  of  the  Bakhti4ri  of  Persia.  They  first  settled  with  the  Shirani 
Afghins ) and  a section  now  lives  at  Margha  in  the  Ghilzai  country,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
pawindah  trade,  bat  has  little  or  no  connection  with  the  Bakhti4r  of  Dera  I8m4il. 
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They  are  divided  into  two  main  clans,  the  Ahmad2ai  or  Amazai  and  the  Gagalzai  and 
those  again  into  numerous  septs.  They  are  a fine  manly  race,  many  of  them  are  in  our 
army  and  police,  and  they  are  quiet  and  well  behaved,  cultivating  largely  with  their  own 
hands.  A few  of  them  are  still  pawindahs.  They  are  much  harassed  by  the  independent 
Bozd4r  (Baloch).  They  are  all  Svmnis.  The  boundary  between  the  Ushtarani  and  Babar 
was  originally  the  Ramak  stream.  But  in  a war  between  them  the  former  drove  the  latter 
back  beyond  the  Shiran  stream  which  now  forms  their  common  boundary. 

The  Babar  are  a tribe  of  the  Shifani  stock  whose  afiinities  have  been  described  in  the 
preceding  section,  though  they  are  now  quite  separate  from  the  Shirani  proper.  They  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  Uving  wholly  within  our  border,  while  the  other  holds  the 
hill  country  opposite,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Sulaimans.  The  two  have  now  little 
connection  with  each  other.  The  Babar  of  the  plains  hold  some  180  square  miles  between 
the  Ushtarini  and  Mian  Khel,  Chaudwan  being  their  chief  to,jn  ; and  include  the  Mahsud 
and  Ghora  Khel  clans  of  the  tribe.  The  result  of  their  quarrels  with  the  Dshtarini  has 
just  been  mentioned,  while  their  advent  in  the  plains  has  been  described  above— see  also 
Vol.  II,  p.  31. 

The  Mian  Khbl  are  aLohani  tribe  whose  coming  to  the  district  and  subsequent  move- 
ments have  already  been  described.  They  hold  some  260  square  miles  of  plain  country 
between  the  Gandapur  and  the  Babar.  With  them  are  associated  the  Bakhtiar  (see  above 
also)  who,  though  of  Persian  origin,  now  form  one  of  their  principal  sections.  The  greater 
number  of  them  still  engage  in  the  trans- Indus  trade ; and  they  are  the  richest  of  all  the 
pawindah  tribes,  dealing  in  the  more  costly  descriptions  of  merchandise.  They  are  divided 
by  locality  into  the  Draban  and  Musa  Khel  sections,  the  latter  of  which  hold  the  south- 
west quarter  of  their  tract.  They  are  a peaceable  people  with  pleasant  faces,  and  more 
civilis^  than  most  of  the  paioindah  tribes.  They  seldom  take  military  service,  and  culti- 
vate  but  little  themselves,  leaving  the  business  of  agriculture  to  their  Jat  tenants.  They 
have  a hereditary  Khi,n  who  has  never  possessed  much  power. 

The  Oandapdr. — The  origin  and  the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  present  country 
of  the  Gandapur  have  been  described  above ; see  also  Vol.  II,  p.  277. 

The  Bitanni  or  Bhittanni  include  all  the  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  Baitan,  the 
third  son  of  Kais.  They  originally  occupied  the  western  slopes  of  the  northern  Sulaimins  ; 
but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Ghilzai,  moved,  in  the  time  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  through  the 
Gomal  Pass  and  occupied  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  of  the  range,  as  far  north  on  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Salt  Range  and  as  far  west  as  Kanfguram.  Some  time  after  the  Wazfr  drove 
them  back  to  beyond  Garangi,  while  the  Gurbuz  contested  with  them  the  possession  of 
the  Ghabbar  mountain.  They  now  hold  the  hills  on  the  west  border  of  Tank  and  Bannu, 
from  the  Ghabbar  on  the  north  to  the  Gomal  valley  on  the  south.  In  their  disputes  many 
of  the  tribe  left  for  Hindustan  where  their  Lodi  kinsmen  occupied  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and 
the  tribe  has  thus  been  much  weakened.  Shaikh  Baitan  had  four  sons,  Tajfn,  Kajfn, 
Ismifl  and  Warshpun.  TTie  tribe  consists  chiefly  of  the  descendants  of  Kajfn,  with  a few 
of  those  of  Warshpun.  Ismifl  was  adopted  by  Sarban,  and  his  descendants  still  live  with 
the  Sarbani  Afghans.  The  Tajfn  branch  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  clans  Dhanne  and 
Tatte,  said  to  be  descended  from  slaves  ot  Tajfn.  A small  Sayyid  clan  called  Koti  is  afli- 
liated  to  the  Bitanni.  Till  some  80  years  ago  they  lived  wholly  beyond  our  border ; but 
of  late  they  have  spread  into  the  Tank  plains  where  they  now  form  a large  proportion  of 
the  Pathan  population,  occupying  some  5.50  square  miles,  chiefly  south  of  the  Takwara. 
They  also  hold  some  land  in  the  Bannu  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  passes  which  lead  up 
into  their  hills.  They  are  a rude  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  but  keen-witted. 
They  are  of  medium  weight,  wiry,  and  active,  and  inveterate  thieves  and  abettors  of 
thieves;  and  they  have  been  calM  the  jackals  of  the  Wazfrs.  They  have  no  common 
chief.  The  proverbial  wit  of  the  country  side  thus  expresses  their  stupidity  and  thrift- 
Icssness.— “ The  drum  was  beating  in  the  plains  and  the  Bitanni  were  dancing  on  the 
hills;”  and  ” A hundred  Bitanni  eat  a hundred  sheep.”  Atpp.  106— 7of  Vol.  11  is  re- 
produced Tucker’s  account  of  this  tribe  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  above. 

The  Daulat  Khel. — The  coming  of  this  tribe  to  the  district  has  already  been  described. 
Their  principal  clan  was  the  Katti  Khel ; and  under  their  chief  Katil  Khan  the  Daulat 
Khel  ruled  Tank  and  were  numerous  and  powerful  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
They  accompanied  the  Durrini  into  Hindustin,  and  brought  back  much  wealth.  But  since 
that  time  the  Bitanni  and  other  tribes  have  encroached,  and  they  are  now  small  and  feeble. 
The  Sawab  of  T4nk,  the  principal  jdgirddr  of  the  district,  is  a Katti  Khel. 

The  Tator  have  been  mentioned  above.  They  were  very  roughly  treated  by  NAdir  Sh4h, 
and  the  Daulat  Khel  completed  their  ruin.  They  are  now  almost  extinct.  Their 
two  clans,  the  B4ra  Khel  and  Dari  Khel,  hold  a small  area  on  the  Tink  and  Kolachi 

frontier. 
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Pawindah  Border  and  other  tribes.— 'The  tribes  not  possessing  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  detailed  description  are 

The  Zarkanni,  a small  colony  of  Shaikhs,  who  settled  some  600  years  ago  in  a comer 
between  the  Gand4pur  and  Miin  Khel  country,  under  the  foot  of  the  Sulaimans. 

The  BaWch,  a small  tribe  of  uncertain  origin  affiliated  to  the  Lodi  tribes .•  They  seem 
to  have  come  in  with  the  earliest  Pathin  invaders.  They  hold  the  country  round  Pamala, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Range  where  it  leaves  the  Indus  to  turn  northwards,  and  are  the 
dominant  race  in  the  north  of  the  Mianwali  district. 

The  Khasoe,  with  the  Nur  Khel  and  Malli  Khel  form  a small  tribe  which  claims  kinship 
with  the  Lodi,  who  repudiate  the  claim.  They  hold  the  Khasor  range,  or  the  ridge  of  the 
lower  Salt  Range  which  runs  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

The  Ghorezai,  a petty  clan  of  the  Tabarak  Kaka,  and  the  MiXni  an  insignificant  pawindah 
clan  of  the  Shirani  tribe,  hold  lands  in  the  Gomal  valley,  the  former  Isdng  south  and  the 
latter  north  of  the  Luni  river.  They  graze  their  flocks  during  summer  on  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Sulaimans.  A portion  of  the  Miani  are  independent  pawindahs,  but  closely 
allied  to  those-  of  our  plains. 

The  Kundi  are  a small  pawindah  clan  who  claim  descent  from  the  ancestor  of  the  NiX-zi. 
They  settled  in  TXnk  with  the  Daulat  Khel  Lohani,  and  originally  held  the  tract  along  the 
Suheli  stream  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Tank.  But  within  the  last  80  yeais  Marwat 
immigrants  have  encroached  largely  on  their  eastern  lands.  Macgregor  says  they  are  quiet 
and  inofiensive  and  the  unfavourable  descripticn  of  them  given  in  Vol.  II,  p.  671,  is  probably 
out  of  date. 

The  Pawindah  Tribes. — These  tribes,  which  will  be  described  generally  on  p.  240  below 
although  not  holding  lands  in  the  district,  are  of  considerable  administrative  interest,  as 
enormous  numbers  of  them  spend  the  cold  weather  in  the  pastures  on  either  side  of  the 
Indus.  The  principal  tribes  are  noticed  below  : — 

The  Nasar  claim  descent  from  Hotak,  a grandson  of  Ghilzai ; but  the  Hotak  say  that 
they  are  a Balooh  clan,  and  merely  dependent  on  them.f  They  speak  Pashto,  but  differ 
from  the  Ghilzai  in  physique.  They  are  the  least  settled  of  all  the  pawindahs,  and  winter 
in  the  Deraj  at  and  summer  in  the  Ghilzai  country,  having  no  home  of  their  own.  Their 
chief  wealth  is  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  they  act  as  carriers  rather  than  as  traders.  They 
are  a rough  sturdy  lot,  but  fairly  well  behaved. 

The  Khaboti  say  they  are  an  offshoot  of  Tokhi  mother  of  Hotak  mentioned  above.  But 
the  Tokhi  say  they  are  descended  from  a foundling  whom  the  tribe  adopted.  They  hold  the 
coimtry  about  the  sources  of  the  Gomal  river  in  Warghun  south  by  east  of  Ghazni,  and  they 
winter  in  the  Tank  tahsil.  They  are  a poor  tribe,  and  many  of  them  work  as  labourers  or 
carriers.  Dr.  Bellew  identifies  them  with  the  Arachoti  of  Alexander’s  historians,  and  points 
out  that  they  still  live  in  the  ancient  Arachosia.  He  considers  them  and  the  Nasar  to  be  of 
different  origin  from  the  mass  of  the  Ghilzai. 

The  Sulaiman  Khel  are  the  most  numerous,  powerful,  and  warlike  of  all  the  Ghilzai 
tribes,  and  hold  a large  tract  stretching  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Ghilzai  country. 
Those  who  trade  with  India  come  chiefly  from  the  hills  east  of  Ghazni  and  winter  in  the 
northern  trans-Indus  tract.  They  bring  but  little  merchandise  with  them  but  go  down 
country  in  great  numbers  when  they  act  as  brokers  or  iallals  between  the  merchants  and 
other  pawindahs.  They  are  fine  strong  men  and  fairly  well  behaved,  though  not  bearing 
the  best  of  characters. 

The  Mian  Khels  have  already  been  described.  The  trading  and  landowning  sections  are 
■till  along  connected,  and  in  fact  to  some  extent  indistinguishable. 

The  Dautanni  inhabit  the  Warrah  valley  and  the  country  between  the  Wazir  hills  and 
Gomal.  They  are  a small  but  well-to-do  tribe,  and  trade  with  Bukhara. 

The  Tokhi  were  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Ghilzai  tribes  till  the  Hotak  gave  rulers  to 
KandahXr  about  1710  A.  D.  They  hold  the  valley  of  the  Tau'nak  and  the  north  valley  of  the 
Argandab,  with  KelXt-i-Ghilzai  as  their  principal  centre. 

The  Andar  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  extensive  district  of  Shilgar  south  of  Ghazni. 
With  them  are  associated  the  M-fisa  Khel  KXkar,  who  are  descended  from  an  Andar  womtm 
and  live  south  and  west  of  Shalgar.J 


P®rbap8  impossible  that  these  may  be  of  Baloch  origin.  The  Khetran,  perhai 
of  Pathin  origin,  have  become  the  nucleus  of  a Baloch  tribe.  > i 

t One  stoiy  makes  them  the  descendants  of  a gang  of  blacksmiths  who,  in  the  14th  centur 
accompanied  the  Mian  Khel  on  one  of  their  return  journeys  to  Khorisan  and  settl^  there. 

X In  1881  some  of  the  tribesmen  in  Dera  Ismfiil  Kh4n  returned  themselves  as  Balo 
Andar. 
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Tlie  TaraJtki  winter  about  KandaMr.  They  are  largely  nomad. 

The  Border  Tribes. — The  most  important  tribes  on  the  Dera  Ismiil  border  are,  beginning 
from  the  south,  the  Qasrani  Haloch  and  the  Ushtarani,  already  described  on  page  224 
and  page  225,  the  Shirani,  and  the  Mahsud  Waziri.  The  Wazfri  will  be  described  when 
I come  to  the  border  tribes  of  Bannu. 

The  Shirani  have  already  been  mentioned  and  their  origin  described.  They  occupy  the 
country  round  the  Takht-i-Sulaiman,  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Zarkanni  stream  and  to 
the  south  by  the  Ushtarini  border,  their  principal  habitat  being  the  low  valleys  to  the  east 
of  the  Takht.  They  are  divided  into  the  Shirani  proper  who  hold  the  greater  part  of  the 
tract,  the  Babar  of  our  plains  described  above,  and  the  small  tribes  of  Harip41  and 
Jalwani  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Shirani  proper.  They  are  of  medium  height,  wiry,  and 
active,  and  wild  and  manly  in  their  appearance.  Their  dress  consists  of  a couple  of  coarse 
blankets  and  their  principal  occupation  is  agriculture. 

The  Pathdn  tribes  of  Bannu.— .On  the  southern  border  of  the  Bannu  district,  marching 
with  Dera  Ismail,  we  find  the  Maewat  and  the  Niazi,  the  northernmost  of  the  Indian 
descendants  of  Baitan,  while  further  north  lie  the  Wazie  and  Bannuchi,  of  the  great 
Karlinri  section  of  the  Pathans.  The  migration  of  the  Ni4zi  from  T4nk  across  the  Salt 
Range,  and  how  the  Marwat  followed  them  and  drove  them  across  the  Kurram,  have  already 
been  described.  Their  ancestor  Niazai  had  three  sons,  Bahai,  Jamal  and  Khaku.  The 
descendants  of  the  first  are  no  longer  distinguishable ; while  the  Isa  Khbl  among  the  Jamal, 
and  the  Mushani  and  Sarhang  clans  among  the  Khaku,  have  overshadowed  the  other  clans 
and  given  their  names  to  the  most  important  existing  divisions  of  the  tribe.  The  Isa  Khel 
settled  in  the  south  and  the  Mushflni  in  the  north  of  the  country  between  the  Kohit  Salt 
Range  and  the  Indus,  while  the  Sarhang  crossed  the  river,*  and  after  a struggle  lasting 
nearly  a century  and  a half  with  their  quondam  allies  the  Gakkhars  and  their  Jit  and  Awan 
subjects,  finally  drove  the  Gakkhars,  whose  stronghold  on  the  Indus  was  destroyed  by 
Ahmad  Shah  in  1748,  eastwards  across  the  Salt  Range,  and  established  themselves  in 
Mlinwili. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  18th  centuryf  the  Mangal,  a tribe  of  the  Kodai  Karlinri,  and  the 
Hanni,  an  aJBBliated  tribe  of  Sayyid  origin  left  their  Kurhinri  home  in  Birmil,  crossed  the 
Sulaimins  into  the  Bannu  district,  and  settled  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kurram  and  Oambila 
rivers.  About  a century  later  the  Bannuchi,  the  descendants  of  Shitak,  a Kakai  Karlinri, 
by  his  wife,  Bannu,  who  with  their  Daur  kinsmen  then  held  the  hills  lying  east  of  the  Khost 
range  in  the  angle  between  the  Kohat  and  Bannu  districts,  with  their  head -quarters  at 
Shawal,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Wazfr,  and,  sweeping  down  the  Kurram 
valley,  drove  the  Mangal  and  Hanni  back  again  into  the  mountains  of  Kohit  and  Kurram 
where  they  still  dwell,  and  occupied  the  country  between  the  Kurram  and  Tochi  rivers 
which  they  now  hold  in  the  north-western  corner  of  the  district.  At  the  same  time  the 
Dawari,  a tribe  of  evil  repute  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Tochi 
beyond  our  border,  which  they  still  hold.  Some  400  years  ago  the  Bangi  Khel  Khattak, 
occupied  the  trans-Indus  portion  of  the  district  above  Kalibigh  and  the  spur  which  the 
Salt  Range  throws  out  at  that  point.  This  they  have  since  held  without  disturbance. 

When  the  Darvesh  Khel  Wazirs  (see  above),  moving  from  their  ancestral  homes  in 
Birndl,  drove  the  Bannuchi  out  of  the  Shawil  hills,  they  occupied  the  country  thus  vacated, 
and  for  350  years  confined  themselves  to  the  hills  beyond  our  border.  But  during  the  latter 
half  of  last  century  they  began  to  encroach  upon  the  plain  country  of  the  Marwat  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tochi,  and  of  the  Bannuchi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kurram,  At  first  their 
visits  were  confined  to  the  cold  season  ; but  early  in  the  pre.sent  century,  in  the  period  of 
anarchy  which  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the  Sikh  rule  in  Bannu,  they  finally  made 
good  their  footing  in  the  lands  which  they  had  thus  acquired  and  still  hold. 

The  latest  comers  are  the  Bitanni,  who  have  within  the  last  60  years  occupied  a small  tract 
on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  Marwat  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Thus  Pathfins  hold  all 
trans-Indus  Bannu,  and  as  much  of  the  cis-Indus  portion  of  the  district  as  lies  north  of  a line 
joining  the  junction  of  the  Kurram  and  Indus  with  Sake.sar,the  peak  at  which  the  Salt  Range 
enters  the  district  and  turns  northwards.  The  trans-Indus  Pathans,  with  the  partial  excep* 
tion  of  the  Ni4zi,  speak  Pashto  of  the  soft  and  western  dialect ; the  Niazi  speak  Hindko, 
especially  east  of  the  Indus, 


* The  Kalid-i-Afghdni  says  that  they  held  Lakki  and  were  driven  out  across  the  river  by 
the  Khatak.  This  seems  improbable. 

t The  Kalld-i-Afghdni  fixes  this  date  at  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  that  of  the 
Bannfichi  invaaion  at  about  1300  A,D. 
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I now  proceed  to  a detailed  description  of  the  different  tribes,  beginning  from  the 
south : — 


The  Maewat  hold  almost  the  whole  of  the  Lakki  tahsil,  that  is  to  say,  the  south-eastern 
half  and  the  whole  central  portion  of  the  country  between  the  trans-Indus  Salt  Range  Jind 
the  Wazi'r  hills.  Within  the  last  80  years  they  have  begun  to  retrace  their  footsteps  and 
have  passed  southwards  over  the  Salt  Range  into  Dera  Ismail,  where  they  occupy  small 
tracts  wrested  from  the  Kundi  in  the  northern  corner  of  Tank  and  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  from  the  Babich  in  the  Paniala  country.  Their  most  important  clans  are  the  Musa 
Khel,  Acha  Khel,  Khuda  Khel,  Bahram,  and  Tapi.  With  them  are  associated  a few  of  the 
Niazi,  who  remained  behind  when  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  was  expelled.  The  Marwat 
are  as  fine  and  law-abiding  a body  of  men  as  are  to  be  found  on  our  border.  They  are  a 
simple,  manly,  and  slow-witted  people,  strongly  attached  to  their  homes,  good  cultivators, 
and  of  pleasing  appearance.  Their  women  are  not  secluded.  Their  history  has  been 
sketched  above.  Their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Khatak,  say  of  them  : “ Keep  a Marwat  to 
look  after  asses  ; his  stomach  well  filled  and  his  feet  well  worn.’’ 

The  Bannuchi  hold  the  central  portion  of  the  Bannu  tahsil,  between  the  Kurram  and 
Tochi  rivers.  Their  history  has  already  been  narrated.  They  are  at  present,  perhaps  more, 
hybrid  than  any  other  Paihan  tribe.  They  have  attracted  to  themselves  Sayyids  and  other 
doctors  of  Islam  in  great  numbers,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  intermarry  with  these,  with  the 
scattered  representatives  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  their  tract  who  remained  with  them  as 
hamsdya,  and  with  the  families  of  the  various  adventurers  who  have  at  different  times 
settled  amongst  them  ; insomuch  that  “ Bannuchi  in  its  broadest  sense  now  means  all 
Mahomedans,  and  by  a stretch,  even  Hindus  long  domiciled  within  the  limits  of  the  irrigated 
tract  originally  occupied  by  the  tribe.”  The  descendants  of  Shitak,  however,  still  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  separate  origin  and  distinguish  themselves  as  Bannuchi  proper.  They 
are  of  inferior  physique,  envious,  secretive,  cowardly,  lying,  great  bigots,  inoffensive,  and 
capital  cultivators.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  says  of  them : ‘‘  The  Baunuchis  are  bad 
specimens  of  Afghans  ; can  worse  be  said  of  any  race  ? They  have  all  the  vices  of  Pathins, 
rankly  luxuriant,  their  virtues  strmted.”  Their  Isakhi  clan,  however,  is  famed  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  “ Who  marries  not  an  Isakhi  woman  deserves  an  ass  for  a bride.” 

The  Niazi  hold  all  the  southern  portion  of  Isa  Khel  and  the  country  between  MfanwAli 
and  the  hills  ; in  other  words,  so  much  of  the  Bannu  and  Miinwali  districts  as  is  contained 
between  the  Salt  Range  on  either  side  the  Indus,  and  Kurram  and  a line  drawn  from  its 
mouth  due  east  across  the  Indus.  Their  history  and  distribution  have  already  been  related. 
They  are  indifferent  cultivators,  and  still  retain  much  of  the  Pathan  pride  of  race.  The 
cis-Indus  branch  is  the  more  orderly  and  skilful  in  agriculture.  The  Isa  Khel  is  the 
predominant  and  most  warlike  section  ; but  they  all  make  good  soldiers.  A section  of  them 
is  still  independent  and  engaged  in  pawindah  traffic,  spending  the  summer  above  Kandahir 
and  wintering  in  Dera  Ismail.  They  are  strict  Sunnis.  They  seem  to  be  a quarrelsome 
people,  for  the  proverb  says— “The  Ni4zi  like  rows." 

Minor  tribes  are  the  Mughal  Khel  clan  of  Yusufzai  who  conquered  a small  tract  roimd 
Ghoriwal  some  seven  centuries  ago,  and  still  show  their  origin  in  speech  and  physiognomy. 

The  Gurbuz,  an  unimportant  tribe,  have  now  returned  to  their  original  seat  west  of  the 
Khost  range,  and  north  of  the  Dawari. 


The  Wazirs  are  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most  troublesome  tribes  on  our  border, 
the  Mahsud  being  pre-eminent  for  turbulence  and  lawlessness.  They  are  exceedingly 
democratic  and  have  no  recognised  headmen,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
them.  They  are  tall,  active,  muscular,  and  courageous,  and  their  customs  differ  in  several 
respects  from  those  of  the  Pathans  in  general.  They  are  still  in  a state  of  semi-barbarism 
They  are  well  described  in  the  Baiydt-i-Afghdni  (pages  227  # of  the  translation).  Mr’ 
Thorburn  estimate  the  Wazir  population  of  the  purely  Wazfr  border  villages  alone  at  13  523* 
and  there  are  always  many  members  of  tribe  scattered  about  the  district  ‘ in  search  of  work 
or  of  opportunities  for  theft.’  especially  during  the  spring  months. 


TheFathdntiihesofKohdt.—’TheV^thinnot  Kohat  belong  almost  entirely  to  two  great 
tribes,  the  Khattak  of  the  Kakai  section  of  the  Karlanri,  and  the  Banoash,  a Qureshi  tribe  of 
Arab  descent.  The  original  home  of  the  Khattak,  in  common  with  the  other  sections  of  the 
Karlann.  was  the  west  face  of  the  northern  Sulaimans,  where  they  held  the  valley  of  Shawal 
now  occupied  by  the  Wazirs.*  Towards  the  close  of  the  13th  centuryf  they,  with  the  Mangal 


* Dr.  Bell^  says  that  the  Khattak  held  all  the  plain  country  of  the  Indus  as  far  south  as 
Dera  Ismail  Kh4n  til  driven  out  by  the  Wazir  who  being  in  their  turn  driven  southwards 
of  Biloch  tribes  moving  up  the  Indus  valley,  passed  onwards  into  the  hills 
then  held  by  . he  Bannuchi  He  ^ves  no  authority  for  this  account,  which  does  not  agree 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Khattak  themselves  as  related  in  the  Kalid-i-Afghdni  ° 

t The  .-KaWd-t-A/ghant  places  the  ^ in  the  middle  of  the  12th  centurj-,  and  the 

Pannucbj  migration  at  about  1300  A.  D.  euu 
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and  Hanui,  two  tribes  of  the  Kodai  section  of  tho  Karlanri,  moved  eastwards,  the  two  last 
descending  into  the  Banna  district  and  settling  along  the  Kurram  and  Gambila,  while  the 
Khaitak  held  the  hills  to  the  west  of  our  border.  A century  later  the  Bannuchi  drove,  as 
already  related  the  Mangal  and  Hanni  out  of  Bannu  ; and  not  long  after  this  the  Khattak 

auarrelling  with  the  Bannuchi,  moved  to  the  north  and  east  and  occupied  the  hilly  country, 
len  iminhabited,  which  stretches  across  the  centre  of  the  Kohit  district  to  the  Indus,  leav- 
ing behind  them  the  Para  Chamkanni,  a tribe  (perhaps  of  Persian  origin)  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  them,  and  the  bulk  of  whom  now  occupy  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Kurram 
Valley,  while  another  section  still  lives  in  a state  of  barbarism  about  Kaniguram  as  subjects 
of  the  Wazir.  At  this  time  the  Oeakzai,  another  tribe  of  the  Kodai  KarUnri,  held  all  the 
valley  of  Kohat  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  district  from  Resi  on  the  Indus  to  Kohat  • 
while  the  Bangash,  already  alluded  to,  lived  in  the  country  about  Gardez  in  Zurmat.  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  l4th  century  the  Bangash,  increasing  in  number  and  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  Ghilzai,  emigrated  eastwards  en  masse  and  settled  in  Kurram.  Being  presently 
driven  out  by  the  Tubi*  and  Jiji,  tribes  of  doubtful  origin  who  claim  descent  from  Khugi- 
ani,  son  of  Kakai,  but  who  are  perhaps  of  Awan  stockf  though  ny'W  Pathans  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  and  who  s*ill  occupy  the  valley,  they  joined  with  the  Khattak  who  had  quar- 
relied  with  the  Orakzai,  and  drove  the  latter  out  of  Kohat.  The  struggle  was  prolonged  for 
nearly  a century  ; but  by  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  Orakzai  had  been  driven  into  the 
lower  of  the  ranges  which  form  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Safed  Koh  and  lie  along  the 
north-western  border  of  the  Kohat  district.  The  Khattak  and  Bangash  then  possessed  them- 
selves of  all  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Kohit  and  divided  the  country  between  them, 
the  former  taking  all  the  southern  and  central  portions  while  the  latter  took  the  northern  and 
north-western  tract  consisting  of  the  Kohat  and  Miranzai  valleys  up  to  the  base  of  the  Orakzai 
or  Samana  range  ; and  the  hills  between  Gada  Khel  and  Ilachi  were  then  fixed  and  still  remain 
as  the  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.  In  the  time  of  Akbar,  Malik  Akor  was  the  leader 
of  the  Khattak,  and  he  was  granted  an  extensive  tract  of  land  south  of  the  Kabul  river 
between  Khairab4d  and  Naushahra  on  condition  of  his  guarding  the  high  road  between 
Attock  and  Pesh4war.  This  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  Mandanr  of  Yusufzai  who 
held  the  country  opposite  on  the  left  bank  of  the  K4bul  river.  Their  quarrels  were  conti- 
nual ; and  at  length  in  the  time  of  Sh4hjah4n  the  Khattak  crossed  the  river,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  strip  of  land  along  its  north  bank  from  the  junction  of  the  Sw4t  river  to 
the  Indus  and  for  a short  distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  also  pushed  across 
the  plain  and  acquired  a position  about  Jamalgarhi  to  the  north  of  Mardan,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Mandanr  country,  which  commands  the  approaches  to  Swat  on  the  one  hand 
and  Buner  on  the  other.  They  have  also  encroached  on  the  Mohmand  and  Khalil  who  lie 
to  the  west  of  their  Pesh4war  territory.  Meanwhile  they  had  gradually  spread  southwards 
to  the  trans-Indus  Salt  Range  and  the  Bsnnu  border,  and  across  the  Salt  Range  to  the  Indus 
at  Kil4b4gh  ; and  they  now  hold  a broad  strip  running  along  its  right  bank  from  a little 
above  the  junction  of  the  Kibul  river  to  Kalabagh  ; all  Koh4t  save  the  portion  occupied 
by  the  Bangash  in  the  north  and  north- west  of  the  district  and  the  western  half  of  the 
Lundkhw4r  valley  in  the  north  of  Yusufzai.  They  crossed  the  Indus  and  are  said  to  have 
at  one  time  conquered  the  Aw4n  country  as  far  east  as  the  Jhelam.  But  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century  they  relinquished  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  ; and  now  only  hold 
Makhad  in  the  Attock  district,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  far  south  as  Mari  in  Bannu. 
There  are  other  Khattak  holdings  scattered  about  the  cis  indus  plains  ; but  their  owners 
have  no  connection  with  the  tribe. 

About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  two  parties  grew  up  in  the  tribe.  They  temporarily 
combined  to  accompany  and  assist  Ahmad  8h4h  Durrani  in  his  invasion  of  Hindustan 
but  after  his  departure  the  division  became  permanent,  the  eastern  or  Akora  faction  hold, 
ing  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Kohat  and  all  the  Khattak  country  of  Peshiw'ar,  with  their 
capital  at  Akora  on  the  Kabul  river,  while  the  western  or  Teri  division  hold  all  the  le- 
mainder  of  Koh4t,  including  the  south-eastern  corner  occupied  by  the  S4ghri  clan,  and  the 
adjoining  territory  of  the  Bangi  Khel  Khattak  of  Bannu.  The  western  section  have  their 
capital  at  Teri  south-west  of  Kohat,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  hills  they  first  occupied. 

% 

Thus  with  the  exception  of  a few  Awin  villages  in  the  Bangash  country,  and  a Rayyid 
village  here  and  there,  the  whole  of  Kohat  is  held  by  Pathins,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  stretching  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Teri  Khattak  from  Togh 
to  Dhoda  which  is  held  by  the  Niazi,  the  whole  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bangash  and  Khattak. 
The  Naw4b  of  Khattak  holds  the  Teri  tract  in  jdgir,  possessing  exclusive  revenue  jurisdic- 
tion, and  large  criminal  and  police  powers. 


* Tho  Tdri  were  originally  ha  msdyahs  of  the  Bangash,  but  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 
masters. 

t Mr.  Mark,  however,  tells  me  that  the  Khugiini  claim  Durrani  origin ; and  that  the 
claim  ia  admitted  by  the  Darr4ai,  and  supported  by  their  genealogies. 
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The  Khattak. — The  history  of  the  Khattak  tribe  has  been  sketched  above  and  a more 
detailed  account  had  been  given  on  pages  526—30  of  Vol.  II.  They  are  descended  from 
Luqman  surnamed  Khattak,  son  of  Burhin,  son  of  Kakai.*  Luqm4n  had  two  sons  Turman 
and  Bulaq.  The  descendants  of  the  latter  are  still  known  as  the  Bul4qi  swtion ; while 
Tarai,  son  of  Turman,  rose  to  such  distinction  that  the  whole  section,  including  two  main 
clans,’ the'T'ari  proper  and  the  Tarkai,  is  called  by  his  name.  They  have  absorbed  several 
small  tribes  of  doubtful  oripn,  the  Muglaki  and  Samini|  belonging  to  the  BulAq,  while  the 
Jalozai,  Dangarzai,  and  Uria  Khel  belong  to  the  Tari  section.  The  most  important  clans 
of  the  Tari  section  are  the  Anokhel  to  which  the  chief’s  family  belongs,  and  which  includes 
the  septs  of  the  upper  and  lower  MohmandiJ:  who  hold  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  below 
Attock,  and  the  Mir  Khel  who  hold  the  Chauntra  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  Teri  tract. 
Among  the  Bul4qi  the  most  important  clan  is  the  S4ghri,  with  its  practically  independent 
Bangi  Khel  sept.  These  hold  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  above  Kal4b5gh,  while  the 
Saghri,  with  the  Babar  family  of  the  Bangi  Khel,  also  occupy  the  cis-Indus  possessions  of 
the  tribe.  Most  of  the  Khattak  in  Yusufzai  are  also  Bul4q.  The  Kaka  Khel  section  of  the 
Khattak  are  descended  from  the  famous  saint  Shaikh  Rahfm  Y4r,  and  are  consequently 
venerated  by  all  northern  Path4ns.  The  Khattak  are  a fine  manly  race,  and  differ  from  all 
other  Pathans  in  features,  general  appearance,  and  many  of  their  customs.  They  are  the 
northernmost  of  all  the  Pathans  settled  on  our  frontier  who  speak  the  soft  or  western 
dialect  of  Pashto.  They  are  of  a warlike  nature  and  have  been  for  centuries  at  feud 
with  all  their  neighbours  and  with  one  another.  They  are  active,  industrious,  and  “ a most 
favourable  specimen  of  Path4n,”  and  are  good  cultivators,  though  their  country  is  stouy 
and  unfertile.  They  are  also  great  carriers  and  traders,  and  especially  hold  all  the  salt 
trade  with  Sw4t  and  Buner  in  their  hands.  They  are  all  Sunnis.  The  Marwat,  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  the  Khattak,  says  : “ Friendship  is  good  with  any  one  but  a Khattak  ” : 
may  the  devil  take  “ a Khattak,’’  and  ‘ A Khatak  is  a hen.  If  you  seize  him  slowly  he  sits 
down;  and  if  suddenly  he  clucks.’  Another  proverb  runs  thus : “ Though  the  Khattali  is 
a good  horseman,  yet  he  is  a man  of  but  one  charge,” 

The  Bangash. — The  early  history  of  the  Bangash  has  also  been  narrated  above.  Since 
they  settled  down  in  their  Kohat  possessions  no  event  of  importance  has  marked  their 
history.  They  claim  descent  from  Khalid  ibn  Walid,  Muhammad’s  apostle  to  the  Afghans 
of  Ghor,§  and  himself  of  the  original  stock  from  which  they  sprang ; but  they  are  Pathans 
“ as  regards  character,  customs,  crimes,  and  vices.”  Their  encestor  had  two  sons  G4r  and 
S4mil,  who,  on  account  of  the  bitter  enmity  that  existed  between  them,  were  nicknamed 
Bunkash  or  root  destroyers.  These  sons  have  given  their  names  to  the  two  great  political 
factions  into  which  not  only  the  Bangash  themselves,  but  their  Afridi,  Orakzai,  Khattak, 
Turi,  Zaimusht,  and  other  neighbours  of  the  Karlanri  branch  are  divided,  though  the 
dmsion  has  of  late  lost  most  of  its  importance.  ||  The  Giri  are  divided  into  Mi'ranzai  and 
Baizai  clans.  The  Baizai  hold  the  valley  of  Kohat  proper ; the  Mi'ranzai  lie  to  the  west  of 
them  in  the  valley  to  which  they  have  given  their  name ; while  the  Samilzai  occupy  the 
northern  portion  of  Kohat  and  hold  Shalozan  at  the  foot  of  the  Orakzai  hills,  where  they 
are  independent,  or  live  in  Paiw4r  and  Kurram  under  the  protection  of  the  Tdri  The 
Bangash  Nawabs  of  Farrukhab4d  belong  to  this  tribe. 

Border  tribes.— The  tribes  on  the  Kohit  border,  beginning  from  the  south,  are  the 
Darvesh  Khel  Wazfrs,  the  Zaimusht,  the  Orakzai,  and  the  Afridi.  The  Wazfrs  have  already 
been  described.  The  Zaimusht  are  a tribe  of  Spin  Tarin  Afghans  who  inhabit  the  hills 
between  the  Kurram  and  the  Orakzai  border  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  Koh4t.  They 
belong  to  the  Sa.mil  faction.  The  early  history  of  the  Orakzai  has  also  been  given  above. 
With  them  are  associated  the  Alikhel,  Mishti,  the  Shaikhan,  and  some  of  the  Malla  Khel”, 
all  of  whom  are  now  classed  as  Orakzai  of  the  Hamsaya  clan,  though,  as  the  name  implies! 
distinct  by  descent.  The  Orakzai  hold  the  lower  south-eastern  spurs  of  the  Safed  Koh  and 


+ Karlan,  founder  of  thcKarUnri  division  of  the  Afghans. 

+ meaning  respectively  Mongol  and  Chinese  (!) 

MohSScfS^pSwIr^®  Khwarra  valley  of  the  Kohat  district  are  quite  distinct  from  the 

§ Dr.  Bellew  thinks  that  they  and  the  Orakzai  are,  perhaps,  both  of  Scythian  origin  and 
^®,,®“f^®^  of  Turk  tribes,  among  whom  he  includes  all  the  Karl4nri,  or  as  he 

S Ih,  iS  ry  5 mrSr Taimur 
il  Dr.  Bellew  is  of  opinion  that  these  names  denote  respectively  the  Magian  and  Buddhist 

JameT°  bribes  is  given  as^follows  by  Major 

Sfiiiih  ’ Kamr  f ^^®  P^^^ash,  the  Mohmand,  and  the  Malikdin  Khel 
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the  CTeater  part  of  Tir4h.  They  are  divided  into  five  great  clans,  the  Allezai,  Massozai, 
Daulatzai,  Ismallzai,  and  Lashkarzai,  of  which  the  Daulatzai  and  Massozai  are  the  most 
numerous.  The  Muhammad  Khel  is  the  largest  sept  of  the  Daulatzai,  and,  alone  of  the 
Orakzai,  belongs  to  the  Shiah  sect.  They  are  a fine  manly  tribe,  but  exceedingly  turbulent. 
They  are  divided  between  the  S4mil  and  Gar  factions.  There  are  a considerable  number 
of  Orakzai  tenants  scattered  about  the  Kohat  district.  The  present  rulers  of  Bhopal  belong 
to  this  tribe.  The  Afridi  will  be  found  described  below  among  the  border  tribes  of 
Peshiwar. 


The  Pathdn  tribes  of  Peshawar —The  Pathins  of  Peshawar  belong,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Khattak  described  above,  almost  wholly  to  the  Afghans  proper,  descendants  of 
Sarban ; and  among  them  to  the  line  of  Karshabun  or  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Gandh4ri,  as  distinguished  from  the  true  Afghans  of  Jewish  origin  who  trace  their  descent 
from  Sharkhabun.  I have  already  told,  how  during  the  5th  or  6th  century  a Gandhiri 
colony  emigrated  to  Kandahir,  and  there  were  joined  and  converted  by  the  Afghan  stock 
of  Ghor  who  blended  with  them  into  a single  nation.  Their,  original  emigration  was  due 
to  the  pressure  of  Jit  and  Scythic  tribes  who  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  and  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river.  Among  those  tribes  was  probably  the  Dilazak,*  who  are 
now  classed  as  one  of  the  Kodai  Karlanri,  and  who  were  converted  by  Mahmud  Ghaznavi 
in  the  opening  of  the  11th  century.  They  extended  their  sway  over  the  Rawalpindi  and 
Peshiwar  districts  and  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  as  far  west  as  Jalilibid,  driving  many  of  the 
original  Hindki  or  Gandhiri  inhabitants  into  the  valleys  of  Swat  and  Buner  which  lie  in 
the  hills  to  the  north,  and  ravaging  and  laying  waste  the  fertile  plain  country.  Amalga- 
mating with  the  remaining  Hindkis  they  lost  the  purity  of  their  faith,  and  were  described  as 
infidels  by  the  Afghans  who  subsequently  drove  them  out. 

The  Kandahar  colony  of  Gandhiri  was  divided  into  two  principal  sections,  the  Khakhai 
and  Ghoria  Khel,  besides  whom  it  included  the  descendants  of  Zamand  and  Kinsi.  I give 
below  the  principal  tribes  which  trace  their  descent  from  Kharshabun  for  convenience  of 
reference 


I 

Khakhai 


Kand 


Yusufzai 

Gugiani 

'^Tarklanri 


fMandanr ,., 


t., Yusufzai  proper. 


Hold  the  Peshiwar  plain 
north  of  the  Kibul  river 
called  British  Yusufzai,  the 
Chamlah  valley  on  the  Pe- 
shiwar border,  and  part  of 
the  Haripur  tract  in  Hazara. 

Hold  Swat,  Buner,  Panjkora, 
and  Dfr  ; the  hills  north  of 
the  Yusufzai  plain. 

Hold  Doiba ; the  plains  in  the 
angle  between  the  Kibul 
and  Swat  river. 

Hold  Bajaur  tract  west  of 
Swat. 


Ghoria  Khel 


1 

• • • 


Zamand 


Kinsi  ... 


f Mohmand  ... 
I 

I 

(.Diudzai 


Khalil 


Mubammadzai 

Others 

Shinwari  ... 
Others 


Plains  Mohmand  Hold  plains  of  Peshiwar  on 
right  bank  of  Bira  river. 

Bar  Mohmand  ...  Hold  mountains  north  of  Ki- 
bul river  and  west  of  the 
Swit- Kibul  Dodb. 

Hold  Peshiwar  plain  on  right 

bank  of  Kibul  river  to 
little  below  the  junction  of 
the  Bara  river. 

Hold  the  Peshiwar  plains  be- 
tween the  Diudzai  and  the 
Khaibar. 

Hold  Hashtnagar,  the  plains 

east  of  Swit  river  in  Peshi- 
war. 

Scattered. 

Hold  part  of  Khaibar  moun- 
tains and  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Safed  Eoh. 

Scattered. 


* Dr.  Belle w seems  doubtful  whether  the  Dilazik  were  of  Jit  or  of  Rijput  extractioq, 
He  says  the  name  is  of  Buddhist  origin. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  they  were  settled  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Tarnak 
and  Arghasan  rivers,  while  the  Tarm  AfgMns  held,  as  tliey  still  hold,  the  lower  valleys  of 
those  streams.  As  they  increased  in  numbers  the  weaker  yielded  to  pressure,  and  the  Kha- 
khai  Khel,  accompanied  by  their  first  cousins  the  Muhammadzai  descendants  of  Zamand, 
and  by  their  Karlanri  neighbours,  the  Utman  Khel  of  the  Gonial  valley  * left  their  homes, 
and  migrated  to  Kabul.  Thence  they  were  expelled  during  the  latter  half  of  the  15th 
century  by  Ulugh  Beg,  a lineal  descendant  of  Taimur  and  Babar’s  uncle,  and  passed  east- 
wards into  Ningrahar  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Safed  Koh,  and  into  the  Jalfilab£d 
valley.  Here  the  Gugiani  settled  in  eastern  and  the  Muhammadzai  in  western  Ningrahar, 
the  Tarklinri  occupied  Lughman,  while  the  Yusufzai  (I  used  the  word  throughout  in  its 
widest  sense  to  include  both  the  Mandanr  and  the  Yusufzai  properi  and  Utman  Khel  moved 
still  further  east  through  the  Khaibar  pass- to  Peshawar.  Here  they  settled  peacefuUy  for 
a while ; but  presently  quarrelled  with  the  Dilazak  and  expelled  them  from  the  DoaSa  or 
plain  country  in  the  angle  between  the  Swat  and  K4bul  rivers,  into  which  they  moved. 
They  then  crossed  the  Sw4t  river  into  Rashtnagar  and  attacked  the  Eastern  Shilmanf,  a 
tribe  probably  of  Indian  origin,  who  had  only  lately  left  their  homes  in  Shilman  on  the 
Kurram  river  for  the  Khaibar  mountains  and  Hashtnagar.  These  they  dispossessed  of 
Hashtnagar  and  drove  them  northwards  across  the  mountains  into  Sw4t,  thus  acquiring  all 
the  plain  country  north  of  the  Kibul  river  and  west  of  Hoti  Mardan. 

Meanwhile  the  Ghoria  Khel  whom  they  had  left  behind  in  the  Kandahar  country  had 
been  following  in  their  track ; and  early  in  the  16th  century  they  reached  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Khaibar  pass.  Here  they  seem  to  have  divided,  a part  of  the  Mohmand  now 
known  as  the  Bar  Mohmand  crossing  the  Kabul  river  at  Dakka,  while  the  remainder  went 
on  through  the  pass  to  the  plain  of  Peshawar  lately  vacated  by  the  Y usufzai,  where  they 
defeated  the  Dilazak  in  a battle  close  to  Peshawar,  drove  them  acros.s  the  Kabul  river  into 
what  are  now  called  the  Yusufzai  plains,  and  occupied  all  the  flat  country  south  of  the 
Kabul  river  and  west  of  Jalozai  This  they  still  hold,  the  Oatidzai  holding  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kabul  river,  and  the  KhaliT  the  left  bank  of  the  Bara  river  and  the  border  strip 
between  the  two  streams  facing  the  Khaibar  pass,  while  the  Mohmand  took  the  country 
south  of  the  Bara,  and  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Kabul  as  far  as  Naushahra,  though 
they  have  since  lost  the  south-eastern  portion  of  it  to  the  Khatak.  Meanwhile  the  Bar 
Mohmand  made  themselves  masters  of  the  hill  country  lying  north  of  the  Kibul  river  as 
far  up  as  Lalpura  and  west  of  the  Doaba,  and  possessed  themselves  of  their  ancestral  capital 
Gandhira,  driving  out  into  Kafiristan  the  inhabitants,  who  were  probably  their  ancient 
kinsmen,  the  descendants  of  such  Gandhiiri  as  had  not  accompanied  them  when,  two 
centuries  earlier,  they  had  migrated  to  Kandahar.  They  then  crossed  the  Kabul  river, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  between  its  right  bank  and  the  crest  of  the  Afridi 
hills  to  the  north  of  the  Khaibar  pass. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  the  Gugiani,  Tarkl4nri,t  and  Muhammadzai,  who  had 
been  left  behind  in  Ningrahar,  moved  eastwards,  whether  driven  before  them  by  the 
advancing  Ghoria  Khel,  or  called  in  as  allies  against  the  Dilazak  by  the  Yusufzai.  At  any 
rate  they  joined  their  friends  in  Doiba  and  Hashtnagar,  and  attacking  the  Dilazik,  drove 
them  out  of  Yusufzai  and  across  the  Indus.  They  then  divided  their  old  and  new 
possessions  among  the  allies,  the  Gugii,ni  receiving  Doaba,  the  Muhammadzai  Hashtnagar, 
while  the  Yusufzai,  Utm4n  Khel,  and  Tarkl4nri  took  the  great  Yusufzai  plain.  During 
the  next  twenty  years  these  three  tribes  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  hill  country 
along  the  Yusufzai,  Hashtnagar,  and  Bar  Mohmand  border,  from  the  Indus  to  the  range 
separating  the  Kunar  and  Bajaur  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  again  the  ancient 
ORndh4ri  who  had  already  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Bar  Mohmand,  they  drove  east  and 
west  across  the  Indus  into  Ilazira  and  across  the  Kurram  into  Kafiristan.  Ihis  country 
also  they  divided,  the  Tarklanri  taking  Bajaur,  and  the  Utmin  Khel  the  valley  of  the 
Sw4t  river  up  to  Arang  Barang  and  its  junction  with  the  Panjkora,  while  the  Yusufzai  held 
all  the  hills  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  bordering  upon  their  plain  country, 
including  lower  Sw4t,  Buner,  and  Chamlah.  Some  time  later  the  Khatak  obtained  from 
Akbar,  as  has  already  been  related,  a grant  of  the  plains  in  the  south-east  of  the  Peshawar 
district.  Thus  the  Khakhai  and  their  allies  held  all  the  country  north  of  the  K4bul  river 
from  the  Indus  to  Kunar.  including  the  hills  north  of  the  Pesh4war  but  excluding  those 
lying  west  of  Doaba  which  were  occupied  by  the  Bar  Mohmand ; while  all  the  plain 
country  south  of  the  Kabul  was  held,  in  the  east  by  the  Khatak  and  in  the  west  by  the 
nhoria  Khel.  These  last  attempted  to  cross  the  liver  into  Yusufzai,  but  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  Yusufzai,^  and  have  never  extended  their  dominions.  How  the  Khatak 
pushed  across  into  the  Yusufzai  plain  has  already  been  told.  The  Dilazik,  thus  expelled 


* Another  story  makes  the  Utm4n  Khel  descendants  of  one  Utm4n,  a follower  of  Mahmud 
Qhaznavi,  who  settled  circa  1000  A.  D..in  the  country  which  they  now  hold, 
t A section  of  Tarklinri  remained  in  Lughman,  where  they  still  dwell. 
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from  their  territory,  made  incessant  efforts  to  recover  it ; until  finally,  as  the  cause  of 
tumult  and  disorder,  they  were  deported  en  masee  by  the  emperor  Jahingir  and  scattered 
over  the  Indian  peninsula.  When  tho  Yusafzai  settled  in  their  possessions  they  divided 
the  hill  and  plain  country  equally  between  their  two  great  sections,  the  Mandanr  and  tho 
Yusufzai  proper.  But  feuds  sprang  up  amongst  them  which  were  fomented  by  the 
Mughal  rulers ; and  early  in  the  1 7th  century  the  Yusufzai  expelled  the  Mandanr  from 
8w4t  and  Buner,  while  the  Mandanr  in  their  turn  expelled  the  Yusufzai  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yusufzai  plain.  Thus  the  Yusufzai  now  hold  Swit,  Buner,  and  the  Lundkhwar 
and  Rinizai  valleys  in  the  north-west  of  Yusufzai ; while  the  Mandanr  hold  Chamlah  and 
the  remainder  of  the  plain  country. 

The  Path&n  tribes  of  Peshawar  continued. — The  Plain  Mohmand. — I now  proceed  to 
describe  the  tribes  in  detail.  Passing  from  Kohat  into  Peshiwar  through  the  country  of 
the  Khatak,  who  have  already  been  described  and  turning  west,  we  first  come  to  the  lower 
or  Plain  Mohmand,  who  occupy  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ^district,  south  of  the  B4ra 
stream.  They  are  divided  into  five  main  sections,  tho  Mayazai,* * * §Musazai,  Dawezai,  Matanni 
and  Sarganni.  Their  headmen,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the  Ghoria  Khel,  are  arbdb,  a 
title  meaning  master,  and  conferred  by  tho  Mughal  emperors.*  They  are  good  and  indus- 
trious cultivators,  and  peacefully  disposed  except  on  the  Afridi  border.  Their  relation  with 
the  Bar  Mohmand,  from  whom  they  are  now  quite  separate,  differing  from  them  in  both 
manners  and  customs,  is  described  on  page  as-l. 

The  Khalil  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Bara,  and  the  country  along  the  front  of  the 
Khaibar  pass.  They  have  four  main  clans,  Matuzai,  Barozai,  Ish4qzai,  and  Tilarzai,  of 
which  the  Barozai  is  the  most  powerful.  They  are  not  good  cultivators.  There  are  some 
of  the  tribe  still  to  be  found  in  Kandahar. 

The  Diudzai  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  K4bul  river  as  far  down  as  the  junction  of  the 
B4ra.  The  Mohmand  and  Daudzai  are  descended  from  a common  ancestor  Daulatyar,  son 
of  Ghorai,  the  progenitor  of  the  Ghoria  Khel.  Daud  had  three  sons,  Mandkai,  Mamur  and 
Yusuf,  from  whom  are  descended  the  main  sections  of  the  tribe.  Mandkai  had  three  sons, 
Husain,  Nekai  and  Balo  of  whom  only  the  first  is  represented  in  Peshiwar.  Nekai  fled  into 
Hindustin,  while  Balo’s  few  descendants  live  in  parts  of  Tirah. 

The  Gogiani  hold  the  Doaba  or  plain  country  in  the  'angle  between  the  KAbul  and 
Swat  rivers.  They  are  descended  from  Mak,  the  son  of  Khakhai,  by  a hamsdya  shepherd 
who  married  Mak’s  daughter  Gugi,  whence  the  name.  They  are  divided  into  two  great 
sections,  Hotak  and  Zirak.  Macgregor  says  that  other  Path4ns  do  not  recognise  them  as 
of  pure  Pathan  blood. 

The  MuHAMMADZAit  hold  Hashtnagar,  a strip  of  territory  some  13  miles  broad  running 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat  river  from  our  border  to  Naushahra.  They  are  descended 
from  Muhammad,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zamand  ; and  with  them  are  settled  a few  descendants 
of  his  brothers,  from  one  of  whom,  Kheshgi,  one  of  their  principal  villages  is  named.  Their 
clans  are  Prang,  Charsadda,  Razar,  Utmanzai,  Turangzai,  Dmarzai,  Sherpao  and  Tangi 
with  its  two  septs  Barazai  and  Nasratzai. 

The  BAizAi.~The  Yusufzai  proper  are  divided  into  the  B4di  Khel  (now  extinct),  Is4zai, 
Ili4szai,  Malizai  and  Akozai.  The  Akozai  are  further  divided  into  three  clans,  the  RdnizaiJ 
who  hold  the  western  portion  of  the  hills  between  Yusufzai  and  Swat,  the  Khw4jazai  who 
occupy  the  country  between  the  Sw4t  and  Panjkora  rivers,  and  the  Baizai.  The  last  origi- 
nally held  the  Lundkhw4r  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  northernmost  portion  of  the  Peshawar 
district,  and  all  the  eastern  hill  country  between  that  and  the  Swat  river.  The  hills  they 
still  hold  : but  the  Khattak  have,§  as  already  recounted,  obtained  all  the  western  portion 
of  the  valley,  while  the  (Jtman  Khel  Karlanri,  whom  the  Baizai  called  in  as  allies  in  a feud 
with  their  neighbours  and  kinsmen  the  R4nfzai,  have  obtained  its  north-east  corner,  and 
tho  Baizai  now  hold  on'.v  a small  tract  to  the  south  of  these  last.  They  are  divided  into 
six  septs,  Abba  Khel,  Aziz  Khel,  Babozai,  Matorezai,  Musa  Khel,  and  Zangi  Khel.  The 
last  lies  south  of  the  Ham  range  which  divides  Swat  from  Buner.  The  other  five  originally 
hold  the  Baizai  valley  and  the  hills  to  the  norih ; but  since  the  irruption  of  the  Khatak 
and  Utm4n  Khel,  only  the  first  three  hold  land  ft  our  territory. 


* Arb4b  is  the  plural  of  the  Arabic  rab  or  lord ; a term  often  applied  to  the  Deity, 
t The  tribe  is  often  called  Mohmandzai  or  Mamanzai,  and  their  ancestor,  Mohmand  or 
M4man.  . . . . , , , 

X The  Haiydt.i-Afghdni  calls  the  Ranizai  a sept  of  the  Baizai.  This  seems  improbable, 

as  they  descend  from  different  wives  of  , „ , , . . 

§ Some  say  that  the  Khatak,  as  well  as  the  Utm4n  Khel,  were  called  in  as  allies  against 
the  Rinizai. 
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The  Mandanr  hold  the  remainder  of  the  Peshawar  district.  They  are  divided  into  main 
clan  as  follows 


Mandanr 


( Kam41zai 

' Usmanzai 

... 

(.  Am&zai 
f Alfzai. 

Utmanzai 

Saddozai. 

...  < Kanazai. 

( Akizai. 

fMdnezai. 

1 Malakzai. 

^Razar 

...-{  Ako  Khel. 

1 Khidrzai, 

1 Mamuzai. 

( Mishrdnzai. 
I Kishranzai. 
f Daulatzai. 

(.  Ismaflzai. 


The  Saddozai  are  by  origin  a branch  of  the  Utminzai  by  a second  wife  of  Utman,  but  they 
are  practically  separated  from  them.  The  Usmanzai  occupy  all  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Mandanr  tract,  the  Kam^lzai  lying  to  the  west  immediately  south  of  the 
Lundkhwar  valley  and  stretching  as  far  down  as  the  border  for  the  Bulaq  Khatak,  while 
the  Amizai  lie  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  same  valley.  Of  the  septs,  the  Kishrinzai, 
who  hold  Hoti  and  Mardan,  and  the  Daulatzai  lie  to  the  north,  and  the  Misbr^nzai  and  the 
Ismailzai  to  the  south  of  the  respective  tracts.  South  of  Hie  Amdzai,  and  between  them  and 
the  Khatak  territory,  come  the  Razar  ; while  the  Utmanzai  and  Saddozai  hold  the  extreme 
east  of  the  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  the  Saddozai  lying  to  the  west  and  the 
Utminzai  to  the  east.  These  latter  also  hold  a small  area  in  the  south  of  the  independent 
Gadun  valley,  and  early  in  the  18th  century  were  called  across  the  Indus  by  the  Gujars  of 
Hazara  as  allies  against  the  Train  Afghans,  and  appropriated  the  Gandgarh  tract  from 
Torbela  to  the  southern  border  of  Hazara.  In  this  tract  all  three  of  their  main  septs  are 
represented,  the  Tarkheli  section  of  the  AHzai  holding  the  southern  half  of  the  tract,  and 
stretching  across  the  border  into  Atlock.  The  Khudu  Khel,  a Saddozai  sept,  occupy  the 
valleys  between  Chamlah  and  the  Gadnn  country.  The  valley  of  Chamlah,  on  the  Peshawar 
border  and  north  of  the  Gadun  country,  is  occupied  by  a mixture  of  Mandanr  clans,  in 
which  the  Amazai,  whose  Ismailzai  sept  hold  the  Mahaban  country,  largely  preponderate. 
The  Mandanr,  living  almost  wholly  within  our  territory  and  long  subject  to  the  rulers  of 
Peshiwar,  are  perhaps  more  civilised  and  less  impatient  of  control  than  any  other  Pathin 
tribe. 


The  Pathdn  tribes  of  the  Peshawar  border. — The  Afridi. — Dr.  Bellew  says  that  the  Afridi, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Aparytae  of  Herodotus,  originally  held  the  whole  of  the  Safed 
Koh  sj'stem  between  the  Kabul  and  Kurram  river,  from  the  Indus  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Kurram  and  the  Pewar  ridge.  But  since  the  great  Scythic  invasions  of  the  5th  and  sue- 
ceeding  centuries,  they  have  been  successively  encroached  upon  by  tribes  of  very  diverse 
origin  ; first  by  the  Orakzai  and  Bangash  to  the  south,  and  later  by  the  Wazi'ri  and  Turi 
to  the  south  west,  the  Khatak  to  the  east,  and  the  Ghilzai,  Khugiani  and  Shinwari  to  the 
west.  They  now  hold  only  the  central  fastnesses  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Safed 
Koh;  namely,  the  Khaibar  mountains,  the  valley  of  the  Bara  and  the  range  south  of  that 
valley  which  separates  Kohat  from  Peshawar,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Tirah,  which  they 
recovered  from  the  Orakzai  in  the  time  of  Jahingfr.  The  Pathan  historians  trac.e  their 
descent  from  B urban,  son  of  Kakai,  grandson  of  KarHnri,  by  his  son  Usmin  surnamed 
Afridi,  and  say  that  in  the  7th  century  the  Khaibar  tract  was  held  by  Rajputs  of  the  Bhatti 
tribe  and  Yiidubansi  stock,  subjects  of  the  Raja  of  Lahore,  who  were  constantly  harassed 
by  the  Afghans  of  Ghor  and  the  Sulaimins;  and  that  about  the  end  of  the  century  the 
Afridi,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Gakkhars,  obtained  from  the  Lahore  government  all  the 
hill  country  west  of  the  Indus  and  south  of  the  Kabul  river  on  condition  of  guarding  the 
frontier  against  invasion.  The  Afrfdi  are  divided  into  five  clans,  of  Avhich  the  Ula  Khel 
and  in  it  the  Zakha  Khel  sept  is  the  largest,  while  the  Mita  Khel  are  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  Mfri  Khel  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  MaUkdin  and  Aka  Khel 
Some  of  the  principal  divisions  are  shown  below : — 


1.  Mita  Khel. 

2.  Mi'riKhel. 


Bassi  Khel. 
Madda  Khel, 
Sultin  Khel. 
Miro  Khel. 


8.  Aka  Khel ... 
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4. 


5. 


Ula  Khel 

(Khaibar  Afridi), 


Adam  Khel 


Mainiana  Khel 


(.  Zdkha  Khel. 
/ Hasan  Khel. 
3 Jawaki. 

1 Galli. 

C Ashu  Khel. 


I^Fi'roaKhel 

”■'1  Mi'r  Ahmad  Khel 
{Sepdh, 


C KAhi  Khel. 

I Kamar  Khel. 

( Malikdin  Khel, 
X Qambar  Khel. 


But  for  practical  purposes  they  are  divided  at  present  into  eight  clans— vtj.,  Kuki  Khel, 
Malikdin  Khel,  Qambar  Khel.  Kamar  Khel,  Zakha  Khel,  Aka  Khel,  Sep4h,  and  Adam  Khel, 
whose  names  are  printed  in  italics  in  the  above  table. 


The  Adam  Khel,  who  include  the  Hasan  Khel  and  Jawaki  s .pts  so  well  known  on  our 
border,  occupy  the  range  between  Kohat  and  Peshiwar,  from  Akor  west  of  the  Koh4t  pass 
to  the  Khatak  boundary.  The  Hasan  Khel  hold  the  land  along  the  southern  border 
of  the  PeshAwar.  from  .Akor  west  of  the  KohAt  pass  to  the  Khattak  boundary.  The 
Hasan  Khel  hold  the  land  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Peshawar  and  the  north- 
eastern border  of  the  Kohit  district.  Next  to  them  come  the  Aka  Khel  who  hold 
the  low  range  of  hills  from  Akor  to  the  Bara  river,  the  Bassi  Khel  sept  Ijnng  nearest 
to  British  territory.  These  two  clans  occupy  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Afridi 
country,  and  lead  a more  settled  life  than  their  kinsmen,  being  largely  engaged  in 
the  carriage  of  wood  and  salt  between  Protected  Territory  and  British  India.  The  other 
tribes  are  in  some  degree  migratory,  wintering  in  the  lower  hills  and  valleys,  while  in  the 
hot  weather  they  retire  to  the  cool  recesses  of  the  upper  mountains.  But  their  general 
distribution  is  as  follows  : North  of  the  Bara  river  is  the  Kajuri  plain,  which  forms  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Malikdin  Khel,  Qambar  Khel,  Sepah.  and  Kamar  Khel.  The  Qambar 
Khel  pass  the  summer  in  Tirah.  The  Sepah’s  summer  quarters  are  in  the  BAra  valley  ; 
while  the  Kamar  Khel  spend  the  hot  months  in  the  spurs  of  Safed  Koh  between  MaidAn  and 
Bara,  and  are  better  cultivators  and  graziers  and  less  habitual  robbers  than  their  kinsmen. 
The  Zakha  Khel  are  the  most  wild  and  lawless  of  the  Afridi  clans.  Their  upper  settlements 
are  in  the  Maiddn  and  Bara  districts,  and  their  winter  quarters  lie  in  the  BAzar  valley 
north  of  Landi  Kotal,  and  in  the  Khaibar  from  Ali  Masjid  to  Landi  Kotal.  Their  children 
are  christened  by  being  passed  backwards  and  forwards  through  a hole  made  in  a wall  after 
the  fashion  of  a burglar,  while  the  parents  repeat  “ Be  a thief  ; be  thief  ’’—an  exhortation 
which  they  comply  with  scrupulously  when  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  They  are 
notorious  as  liars  and  thieves,  even  among  the  lying  and  thieving  Afridi.  The  Kuki  Khel 
hold  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Khaibar,  and  the  pass  itself  as  far  as  Ali  Masjid.  In  summer 
they  retire  to  the  glen  of  Rajgal,  north  of  MaidAn,  in  the  Safed  Koh.  They  trade  in  fire- 
wood, and  offend  rather  by  harbouring  criminals  than  by  overt  acts  of  aggression.  The 
Afridi  is  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  tribes  of  our  border.  All  the  KarUnri,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Khatak,  are  wild  and  uncontrollable  ; but  most  of  all  the  Afridi. 
“ Ruthless  cowardly  robbery  and  cold-blooded  treacherous  murder  are  to  an  Afridi  the  salt 
of  life.  Brought  up  from  earliest  childhood  amid  scenes  of  appalling  treachery  and  merci- 
less revenge,  nothing  has  yet  changed  him  : as  he  lives,  a shameless  cruel  savage,  so  he 
dies.  Yet  he  is  reputed  brave,  and  that  by  men  who  have  seen  him  fighting ; and  lie  is  on 
the  whole  the  finest  of  the  Pathan  races  of  our  border.  His  physique  is  exceptionally  fine, 
and  he  is  really  braver,  more  open  and  more  treacherous  than  other  Pathans.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  he  has  the  power  of  prejudicing  Englishmen  in  his  favour  ; and  few  are 
brought  into  contact  with  him  who  do  not  at  least  begin  with  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
his  manliness."*  He  is  tall,  spare,  wiry,  and  athletic  ; hardy  and  active,  but  impatient  of 
heat.  His  women  are  notoriously  unchaste.  He  is  only  nominally  a MusalmAn,  being 
wholly  ignorant  and  intensely  superstitious.  The  Zakha  Khel  removed  the  odium  under 
which  they  sulTered  of  possessing  no  shrine  at  which  to  worship,  by  inducing  a sainted  man 
of  the  Kaita  Khel  to  come  and  settle  among  them,  and  then  murdering  him  in  order  to  bury 
his  corpse  and  thus  acquire  a holy  place  of  their  own.  The  Afridi  are  intensely  democratic, 
the  nominal  chiefs  having  but  little  power. 

The  Mullagori. — North  of  the  Afridi  come  the  Mullagori,  a small  and  inoffer.sive  tribe 
who  are  associated  with  the  hill  Mohmand  but  whose  Pathan  origin  is  doubtful.  They 
hold  the  Tartars  country  north  of  the  Khaibar  range.  They  are  noted  thieves,  but  confine 
themselves  to  petty  offences. 

The  Shinwari  are  the  only  branch  of  the  descendants  of  KAnsi,  third  son  of  Karshabun.t 
who  still  retain  a corporate  existence  as  a tribe.  They  lie  west  of  the  MullAgori,  hold  the 

• Macgregor’s  Gazetteer  of  the  North-Western  Frontier,  sub  voce  Afridi. 

■f  Dr,  Bellow  says  they  came  from  Persia  in  the  time  of  NAdir  Sh4h,  and  settled  among 
the  PathAns. 
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hills  to  the  north  of  the  western  end  of  the  Khaibar  pass,  and  thence  stretch  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Safed  Koh  up  to  the  Khugiani  territory.  They 
four  ereat  clans,  Sangu  Khel,  Ali  Sher  Khel,  Sepah,  and  Mandozai  The  Kha^ar  Shinwiri 
belong  to  the  Ali  Sher  Khel,  and  live  in  the  Loitrgi  valley  at  Laudi  Kotal.  ^heir 
pal  septs  are  Piro  Khel,  Mir  Did  Khel,  Khuga  Khel,  Shekh  Mai  Khel,  and  Suleman  Khel 
They  are  largely  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  between  Peshawar  and  Kabul  ; and  are 
stalwart,  hardworking  and  inoffensive,  though  much  addicted  to  petty  thieving.  They 
probably  came  up  to  this  part  of  the  country  with  the  Ghoria  Khel  (see  page  250). 


The  Bab  MohMAND.— The  history  of  the  hill  or  Bar  MohraanJ  has  been  related  in  section 
409  They  hold  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Doaba  between  the  J^ibul  river  and  Bajaur 
and  Utmin  Khel  country,  the  southern  portion  of  Kunar,  and  some  of  the  northern  hills 
of  the  Khaibar.  They  have  also  spread  across  our  border  along  the  Kabul  river,  between 
the  two  branches  of  which  the  Halimzai  clan  hold  a small  area  lying  between  the  Diudzai 
and  the  Gugiani.  Their  principal  sections  are  Baizai,  Khwaezai,  Dawezai.  Utmanzai, 
Kukozai  and  Tarakzai,  the  last  of  which  is  divided  into  Halimzai,  Isa  Khel,  Burh4n  Khel 
and  Tarakzai  proper.  The  Halimzai  and  Tarakzai  proper  hold  land  on  our  border,  the 
others  living  further  west.  The  Khan  of  Lalpura,  Chief  of  the  Mohmand,  who  belongs  to 
the  Tarakzai  clan,  probably  enjoys  more  real  power  than  any  other  tribal  chief  among 
the  Pathans  of  our  immediate  border.  The  Mohmand  is  almost  as  great  a savage  as  the 
Afridi,  \vbile  his  venality  is  even  greater.  “ You  have  only  got  to  put  a rupee  in  your 
eye,  and  you  may  look  at  any  Mohmand,  man  or  woman.”  They  formerly  gave  muc-h 
trouble  on  our  border. 


The  Utman  Khkl. — The  history  of  the  Utman  Khel  has  already  been  sketched.  They 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  Swat  river  beyond  our  border  as  far  up  as  Ar.ang  Barang,  and 
have  as  stated  in  section  410,  obtained  a portion  of  the  Baizai  valley  of  Lnndkhwir.  The 
two  chief  clans  are  the  Umar  Khel  and  Asfl  Khel,  the  former  of  which  hold  the  hills  on 
the  Peshawar  frontier,  while  the  latter  who  live  on  the  Swat  river  are  more  powerful. 
“They  are  described  as  tall,  stout,  and  fair,  often  going  naked  to  the  waist.  The  women 
labour  like  the  men,  and  everything  shows  the  absence  of  civilization.  They  are 
a sober  people,  with  none  of  the  vices  of  the  Yusufzai.’’*  They  give  us  but  little 
trouble. 


The  Yosdfzai  proper. — The.  history  of  the  Yusufzai  has  already  been  related.  Their 

main  divisions  are  shown  in  the  margin.  The  holdings  of 
the  Akozai  cIhus  have  already  been  described  in  section 
410.  The  Isazai  hold  the  north-east  slopes  of  Mahiban, 
and  the  mountainous  country  on  both  aides  of  the  Indus 
in  Hazara  and  the  Gadun  valley.  The  Malizai  hold 
eastern  and  the  Iliaszai  western  Buner.  The  Ranizai  and 
Baizai  septs  of  the  Akozai  hold  all  the  hills  beyond  the 
northern  border  of  Yusufzai,  the  former  to  the  west  and 
the  latter  to  the  east.  Beyond  them  in  Buner  lie  the 
Salarzai  sept  of  the  Iliaszai,  and  again  between  them  and  the  Chamlah  valley  are  the 
Nurazai  of  the  Malizai  clan,  which  includes  the  Abazai  section.  The  Yusufzai  are 
incredibly  superstitious,  proud,  avariciou.s,  turbulent,  merciless,  and  revengeful.  But  they 
are  of  a lively,  merry,  sociable  disposition,  fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  very  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  their  women.  Their  tribal  constitution  is  distinctly  democratic. 

The  Jadun  Country. — South  of  the  Yusufzai  territory  come  Chamlah  and  the  Khudu 
Khel  territory  already  noticed.  The  southern  parts  of  the  country  between  Peshawar 
and  Hazara  constitute  the  Gadcn  or  Jadun  country.  The  holdings  of  other  tribes  in  this 
valley  have  already  been  noticed.  The  Jadun  themselves  occupy  all  the  eastern  portions 
of  the  valley  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Mahaban  down  to  the  Indus,  as  well  as  a con- 
siderable area  in  Hazara. 

The  Pathdn  tribes  of  Hazara. — The  Hazara  mountains  on  this  side  of  the  Indus  were  from 
a very  early  date  inhabited  by  a mixed  population  of  Indian  origin,  the  Gakkhars  occupying 
the  portion  to  the  south  and  having  authority  over  the  Rajputs  of  the  eastern  hills,  while  a 
Gujar  population  held  most  of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  district.  In  1399  A.D. 
a family  of  Karlugh  Turks  came  into  India  with  Taimur,  settled  in  the  Pakhli  plain  in  the 
north  and  centre  of  the  district,  and  established  their  rule  over  the  whole  of  the  district 
then  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Pakhli.t  I have  already  related  how,  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  the  Dilazak  were  driven  out  of  Peshawar  across  the  Indus,  and  were  presently 

* Macgregor’s  Gazetteer,  sub  voce  Utman  Khel. 

t Colonel  Wace  said  they  were  a clan  of  the  Hazara  Turks.  But  the  Turks  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  district  are  supposed  to  have  come  with  Changiz  Khin  and  not  with 
Taimur,  Perhaps  they  were  the  same  men,  and  have  confused  the  two  invaders  in  their 
traditions. 


Badi  Khel  ..  (almost  extinct). 

( Hasanzai. 

IsArai  ...-J  Madakhel. 

(.Akazai. 
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Malizai 
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...  s Chagbarzai. 
( Nurazai. 

( Ranizai. 
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followed  by  the  representatives  of  the  old  Gandhari,  the  present  inhabitants  of  Sw4t  and 
Buner  and  the  mountains  north  and  east  of  Peshawar.  As  the  Afghans  M'ho  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  trans-Indus  tract  opposite  the  Hazara  district  increased  in  numbers  and 
extended  their  rule,  successive  bands  of  the  old  inhabitants  crossed  the  river  and  settled  in 
Hazara.  About  the  end  of  the  17th  century*  a Sayyid  named  Jalal  Baba  , ancestor  of  the 
famous  8ayyids  of  Kag4n,  came  with  a heterogeneous  following  from  Swat,  drove  out  the 
KarUgh,  and  appropriated  the  northern  half  of  the  district,  including  the  valley  of  Kag^n. 
About  the  same  time  the  Tanaoli  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  hill  country  between 
Abbottabad  and  the  river,  now  known  by  their  name  as  Tanawal ; while  the  Jadun  came 
over  from  their  original  seat  between  Peshawar  and  Hazara  and  possessed  themselves  of  the 
tract  south  of  Abbottabad,  the  Tarin  drove  out  or  subjected  the  Gujar  families  of  the 
Hazara  plain,  and  the  Utmanzai,  called  across  the  Indus  by  the  Gujars  as  allies,  appropriated 
the  Gandgarh  tract  along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Torbela  to  the  boundary  of  the  district. 
During  the  first  20  years  of  the  10th  century  the  Durrani  lost  their  hold  on  the  district, 
something  like  anarchy  prevailed,  and  the  distribution  of 'tribes  gradually  assumed  its 
present  form.  This  may  be  broadly  described  as  follows.  Afghans  hold  the  country 
between  the  Gandgarh  range  and  the  Indus,  and  the  plains  for  some  little  distance  south-east 
of  the  junction  of  the  Siran  and  Dor.  Tribes  of  Indian  origin  hold  the  whole  south-east  of 
the  district  and  the  eastern  hills  as  high  up  as  Garhi  Habfbullah  opposite  Muzaffaribad, 
the  Gakkhars  holding  the  south  of  the  tract  along  both  banks  of  the  Haro  river,  while 
above  them  the  Dhunds,  Karrals,  and  Sarrals,  occupy  the  hills  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  the  district,  and  the  adjoining  Harfpur  plains  are  held  by  a mixed  population  of 
Awjlns  and  Gujars.  The  remainder  of  the  district,  that  is  the  northern  and  central  portion, 
is  held  by  tribes  which,  whatever  their  origin,  have  by  long  association  become  assimilated 
with  the  Patkans  in  language  and  customs,  the  Jadun  holding  the  Dor  valley  from  Bagra 
upwards  to  Mingal,  the  Tanaoli  holding  the  Tanawal  tract  in  the  w'est  centre  of  the  district 
between  Abbottabad  and  the  Indus,  much  of  which  belongs  to  the  semi-independent  Nawab 
of  Amb,  while  the  Swatis  hold  the  whole  mountain  country  north  of  Mansehra  and  Garhi 
Habfbullah. 

The  Utmanzai  have  been  already  fully  described  among  the  Peshawar  tribes.  The 
Tarkheli  is  one  of  the  principal  Utmanzai  clans  in  Hazara,  and  occupies  the  Gandgarh 
country.  A few  Tarui  Afghans,  first  cousins  of  the  Abdali,  wrested  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Harfpur  plains  from  Gujars  early  in  the  I8th  century,  and  still  live  there,  but  are  now 
few  and  unimportant.  The  Miahwdyii  are  descended  from  a Sayyid  father  by  a Kskar 
woman,  and  are  allied  to  the  K4kar  Pathans.  .A  small  number  of  them  came  across  the 
Indus  with  the  Utmanzai,  to  whom  they  were  attached  as  retainers,  and  now  occupy  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  Gandgarh  range,  about  Srfkot.  With  the  Utmanzai  came  also  a 
few  Pan.ni,  a Kakar  sect,  who  are  still  settled  among  them. 

Non-Frontier  Pathans. — During  the  Lodi  and  Sur  dynasties  many  Pathins  migrated  to 
India,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Bahlol  Lodi  and  Sher  Shah  Sur.  These  naturally 
belonged  to  the  Ghilzai  section  from  which  those  kings  sprang.  But  large  numbers  of 
Paihins  also  accompanied  the  armies  of  Mahmud  Ghaznavi,  Shahab-ud-din,  and  Babar,  and 
many  of  them  obtained  grants  of  land  in  the  Punjab  plains  and  founded  Pathan  colonies 
which  still  exist.  Many  more  Pathans  have  been  driven  out  of  Afghanistan  by  internal 
feuds  or  by  famine,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Indus.  The  tribes  most 
commonly  to  be  found  in  Hindustan  are  the  Yusufzai,  including  the  Mandanr,  the  Lodi, 
Kakar,  Sarwani,  Orakzai,  the  Karlanri  tribes,  and  the  Zamand  Pathans.  Of  these  the  most 
widely  distributed  are  the  Yusufzai,  of  whom  a body  of  1,200  accompanied  Babar  in  his  final 
invasion  of  India,  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab.  But  as  a rule  the 
Pathans  who  have  settled  away*  from  the  frontier  have  lost  all  memory  of  their  tribal 
divisions,  and  indeed  almost  all  their  national  characteristics. 

The  descendants  of  Zamand  very  early  m.igrated  in  large  nrunbers  to  Mult4n,  to  which 
province  they  furnished  rulers  till  the  time  of  Aurangzeb  ; when  a number  of  the  Abd41i 
tribe  under  the  leadership  of  Shah  Husain  were  driven  from  Kandahar  by  tribal  feuds, 
took  refuge  in  Multan,  and  being  early  supplemented  by  other  of  their  kinsmen  who  were 
expelled  by  Mi'r  Wais,  the  great  Ghilzai  chief,  conquered  Multan  and  founded  the  tribe  well 
known  in  the  Punjab  as  Multini  Path.ans.  Naw4b  Muzaflar  Khan  of  Multan  was  fourth  in 
de.scent  from  Sh4h  Husain.  When  the  Zamand  section  was  broken  up,  the  Kbweshgi  clan 
migrated  to  the  Ghorband  defile,  and  a large  number  marched  thence  with  B4bar  and  found 
great  favour  at  his  hands  and  those  of  Ilumayxin.  One  section  of  them  settled  at  Kasur,  and 
are  now  known  as  Kasuria  Pathans  of  Guri4ni  and  Gohana  in  Rohtak  are  K4kar.  They  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  the  time  of  Ibr4him  Lodi.  Those  of  Jhajjar  in  the  same  district  are 
said  to  be  Yusufzai.  In  the  time  of  Bahlol  Lodi,  Sarhind  was  ruled  by  members  of  the 


* This  is  the  data  given  approximately  by  Colonel  Waco.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  put  a 
century  earlier. 
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Pr4ngi  tribe  from  which  he  sprang,  and  many  of  this  tribe  are  still  to  bo  found  in  Ludhiina , 
Rupar,  and  the  north  of  A.mbala.  The  reigning  family  of  Maler  Kotla  belong  to  the  Saripal 
clan  of  the  Sarwani  Afghi,ns,  who,  as  already  related,  were  driven  out  of  Afghanistan  by  the 
Miin  Khel  and  Bakhtiar  in  the  time  of  Humayun.  Jahangir,  for  what  reason  I do  not  know, 
deported  the  Mfta  Khel  sept  of  the  Afrfdi  to  Hindustan  ; and  some  of  the  Afghans  of 
P4nipat  and  Ludhi4na  are  said  to  be  descended  from  this  stock. 

Races  allied  to  the  Pathan. 

Tanaoli.— The  Tanaoli  are  said  to  claim  descent  from  Amfr  Khd.n,  a Barlas  Mughal,  whose 
two  sons  Hind  Khan  and  Pal  Kh4n  crossed  the  Indus  some  four  centuries  ago  and  settled 
in  Tanawal  of  Hazira  ; and  they  say  that  they  are  named  after  some  other  place  of  the  same 
name  in  Afghanistan.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  of  Aryan  and  probably  of 
Indian  stock.  We  first  find  them  in  the  ti  ans-Indus  basin  of  the  Mah4ban,  from  which  they 
were  driven  across  the  Indus  by  the  Ynsufzai  some  two  centuries  ago.  They  now  occupy 
Taniwal  or  the  extensive  hill  country  between  the  river  and  the  Urash  plains.  They  are 
divided  into  two  great  tribes  the  Ilindwal  and  PaUil,  of  which  the  latter  occupy  the 
northern  portion  of  Tanawal,  and  their  territory  forms  the  jdgir  of  the  semi-independent 
Chief  of  Amb.  Of  the  40,000  Hazara  Tanaolis,  8,737  returned  themselves  in  1881  as  Pallal, 
1,964  as  Dafr^l,  a sept  of  the  Pallal,  and  only  1,076  as  Hindwal.  It  is  probable  that  clans 
were  not  recorded  in  the  Amb  territory  where  the  Hindwal,  and  indeed  the  great  mass  of 
the  Tanaolis  dwell.  They  are  an  industrious  and  peaceful  race  of  cultivators  ; but  their 
bad  faith  has  given  rise  to  the  saying — Tanaoli  be-qauli,  “ the  Tanaoli’s  word  is  naught.” 


Dilazak  and  Tajik. — The  Dilazak  are  distinct  from  the  Tajik.  The  origin  and  early 
history  of  the  Dila  zak  have  already  been  noticed  in  Vol.  II,  pp  241—2.  But  according  to 
some  authorities  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peshawar  valley  before  the  PathAn  inva- 
sion, and  are  apparently  of  8cythic  origin  and  came  into  the  Punjab  with  the  Jfits  and  Katti 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  They  soon  became  powerful  and  important  and  ruled  the  whole 
valley  as  far  as  the  Indus  and  the  foot  of  the  northern  hills.  In  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century  the  Yusufzai  and  Mohmand  drove  them  across  the  Indus  into  Chach-Pakhli.  But 
their  efforts  to  regain  their  lost  territories  were  such  a perpetual  source  of  disturbance, 
that  at  length  Jah4ngir  deported  them  en  masse  and  distributed  them  over  Hindustan  and 
the  Dakhan.  Scattered  families  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Indus  in  Hazara  and  Rawalpindi. 

The  Tajik  are  apparently  the  original  inhabitants  of  Persia  ; but  now-a-days  the  word  is 
used  throughout  Afghanistan  to  denote  any  Persian-speaking  people  who  are  not  either 
Sayyid,  Afghan,  or  Hazara  ; much  as  J4t,  or  Hindki  is  used  on  the  upper  Indus  to  denote 
the  speakers  of  Panjabi  or  its  dialects.  They  are  described  by  Dr.  Bellew  as  peaceable, 
industrious,  faithful,  and  intelligent.  In  the  villages  they  cultivate,  and  in  the  towns  they 
are  artisans  and  traders  ; while  almost  all  the  clerkly  classes  of  AfghdnistAn  are  T4jiks. 


Hazaeas.— Our  Census  figures  certainly  do  not  represent  the  whole  number  of  HazAras 
in  the  North  West  Frontier  Province  and  probably  most  of  them  return  themselves  as 
Path4ns  simply,  without  specifying  any  tribe.  The  Hazaras  of  Kabul  have  already  been 
noticed.  They  hold  the  Parapomisus  of  the  ancients,  extending  from  Kdbul  and  Ghazni  to 
Hir4t,  and  from  Kandahar  to  Balkh.  They  are  almost  certainly  Mongol  Tartars,  and  were 
settled  in  their  present  abodes  by  Changiz  Kban.  They  have  now  almost  wholly  lost  their 
Mongol  speech,  but  retain  the  physical  and  physiognomic  characters  of  the  race,  and  are 
“as  pure  Mongols  as  when  they  settled  600  years  ago  with  their  families,  their  flocks,  and 
their  worldly  possessions.”  They  intermarry  only  among  themselves,  and  in  the  interior 
of  their  territory  are  almost  wholly  independent.  They  are  described  at  length  by  Dr, 
Bellew  in  Chapter  XIII  of  his  Races  of  Afghanistan.  Sir  Alexander  Cunningham  said  that 
inBabp’s  time  the  Karluki  (?  Karlaghi)  Haz4ras  held  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the 
Sohan  in  R4walpindi ; and  he  refers  to  them  the  well-known  coins  of  Sri  Hasan  Karluki  of  the 
bull  and  horseman  type,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  beginning  of  the  13lh  century.  But  the 
descendants  of  these  people  are  apparently  returned  as  Turks  and  not  as  Haz4ra8  Their 
history  in  the  HazWa  district  has  been  sketched  above.  Dr.  Bellew  describes  the  Haz4ra3 
as  a “ very  simple-minded  people,  and  very  much  in  the  hands  of  their  priests.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  entirely  illiterate,  are  governed  by  tribal  and  clan  chiefs  whose  authority 
oyer  their  people  is  absolute,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor  and  hardy.  Many  thousands 
of  them  come  down  to  the  Punjab  every  cold  season  in  search  of  labour  either  on  the  roads 
or  as  well-sinkers,  wall-builders,  etc.  In  their  own  country  they  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a brave  and  hardy  race,  and  amongst  the  Afghans  they  are  considered  a faithful,  industrious 
and  intelligent  people  as  servants.  Many  thousands  of  them  find  employment  at  Kabul  and 
Ghazni  and  Kandahar  during  the  winter  months  as  labourers — n the  two  former  cities 
mainly  in  remoynug  the  snow  from  the  house-tops  and  streets.  In  consequence  of  their 
bemg  heretics,  the  Sunni  Afgh4ns  hold  them  in  slavery,  and  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  the 
servant-maids  are  purchased  slaves  of  this  people."  They  are  all  Sbias. 
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Qadahi,  Qadria.  See  under  Sun. 

Qaim  Khan!,  a sept  of  Chauhdo  Rajputs  found  in  the  Bdwal  nizamat  of 
Jind  and  in  Jaipur  State  and  descended  from  Qdim  Khdn,  a famous 
convert  to  Isldm.  They  are  said  to  abstain  from  using  planks  of  wood 
in  their  doorways. 

Qaim-makam,  lit.  a locum  tenens.  A small  group  of  Muhammadans  who  in 
Hissdr  claim  to  be  Mughals,  and  owe  their  institution  to  the  Mughal 
emperors.  But  in  Rohtak  they  say  they  are  Pathdns. 

Qalandari,  the  Kalender  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  is  properly  a holy 
Muhammadan  ascetic  who  abandons  the  world  and  wanders  about 
with  shaven  head  and  beard.  But  the  word  is  generally  used  in 
the  Punjab  for  a monkey-man.  Some  of  them  have  a sort  of  pretence 
to  a religious  character  ; but  their  ostensible  occupation  is  that  of 
leading  about  bears,  monkeys,  and  other  performing  animals,  and 
they  are  said,  like  the  Kanjars,  to  make  clay  pipe-bowls  of  superior 
quality.*  The  numbers  returned  are  small  except  in  Gurgd,i)n,  where 
Mr.  Canning  suggested,  the  Qalandars  of  the  Census  returns  of  1881 
may  be  the  faqirs  of  tlie  shrine  of  Shdh  Chokha,  a saint  much 
venerated  by  the  Meos  ; insomuch  that  the  abduction  of  a married 
woman  from  this  saint’s  fair  is  held  to  be  allowable,  Shd,h  Chokha 
being  held  to  have  given  the  woman  to  the  abductor.  The  Qalandars 
have  a secret  vocabulary,  which  includes  a number  of  pure  Persian 
words.  They  settle  most  of  their  disputes  among  themselves,  and  conduct 
their  debates  with  great  orderliness  and  dignity.  The  most  famous 
Qalandar  shrine  is  that  of  Abu  Ali  or  Bd  Ali  Qalandar  who  is 
buried  at  Pdnipat.t  Another  Qalandar,  Shah  Bdz,  a notorious  heretic 
from  Khurdsdn  settled  in  the  Samah  tract  on  the  Peshdwar  border. 

QalharI,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdu. 

QludNOO,  lit.  * an  expounder  of  law.’  The  title  of  a family  in  Karndl 
who  were  originally  modis  or  store-keepers  and  also  engaged  in 
commerce  at  Joli.  One  member  of  the  family  was  appointed  Qdnungo 
of  Karndl  and  the  family  then  settled  there.  Origiual'y  Mnhdjan  by 
caste,  its  founder  Maidi  Mai  had  a son  Rai  Mai,  ancestor  of  the  present 
Qdnungo  family,  but  he  subsequently  embraced  Isldra  and  his  son 
Shaikh  Taydb  by  a Muhammadan  wife  is  said  to  have  risen  to  the 
rank  cf  wazir  at  the  Mughal  court  and  to  have  obtained  his  brother’s 
appointment  as  Qdnungo.  Qdnungo  families  are  also  found  in  Hoshidr- 
pur,  where  a family  of  Jirath  Khatris  were  once  qanungos  of  Bajwdra 
in  Mughal  timesj  : in  Gujrdt : in  Jullundur,  at  which  town  there  was 

* As  ia  Gurd^spur  where  their  speciality  is  said  to  be  a pottery  made  by  mixing  goat’s 
dung  with  clay.  According  to  Garnett  (ilysticmn  and  Magic  in  Turkey),  the  founder  of  the 
Qalandari  Darwesh  was  Qalandar  Yussuf  Andalusi,  a native  of  Andalusia,  who  was  for  long  a 
disciple  of  Shaikh  H4ji  Bektish.  He  was,  however,  expelled  from  his  brotherhood  on  account 
of  his  overbearing  temper  and  arrogant  conduct.  He  then  tried  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Maulavi  order,  but  eventually  founded  a brotherhood,  the  rules  of  which  prescribe  perpetual 
wandering  and  eternal  hatred  against  the  orders  which  had  rejected  him.  The  title  of 
Qalandar  means  ‘pure  ’ and  is  not  confined  to  the  order. 

t Macaulifie,  Sikh  Eeligion,  I,  p.  52.  For  his  legend,  see  KarnM  Gazetteer,  1890,  p.  100. 

' ^Tawdrikh  Qaum  Khatridn,^,2d. 
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Qdrliigh — Qassdh. 

an  old  Sahgal  Khatri  family*  which  held  the  oflSce  and  is  now  partly 
Muhammadan  : in  K^ngra  at  Kotla  :t  at  Palwal  in  Gurgaon  ; and  else- 
where. The  family  last  mentioned  affects  the  shrine  of  Shaikh  Ahmad 
Chishti  whose  shrine  is  at  Sajw^ri  in  Palwal  tahsil.  One  of  their 
ancestors  died  at  this  shrine  and  such  was  his  attachment  to  the  saint 
that  until  one  of  his  fingers  was  cut  off  and  buried  at  the  shrine  his 
body  could  not  be  removed  and  taken  to  the  Jumna  to  be  burnt. 

Qarlugu,  Qar-,  or  QabliIjq,  a well-known  Turk  tribe  whose  malik  or  chief, 
Saif-ud-Din  Hasan  and  his  son  Ndsir-ud-Din  Muhammad  appear  in 
the  account  of  the  Mughal  invasions  of  the  Indus  territories  in  the 
period  from  1221  to  1260  A.D.  The  former  held  Ghazni,  Karmdn  and 
Banian,  the  latter  a place  between  Karman  (Kurram)  and  the  Jhelum 
and  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  hitherto  not  identified. 
To  it  Saif-ud-Din  retired  when  driven  from  Ghazni  and  Karman,  and 
his  son  became  a vassal  of  the  Mughals,  retaining  the  khittah  of 
Banidn  which  Raverty  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus.  The 
khittah  probably  extended  as  far  north  as  Pakhli  in  Hazara  where  the 
Qdrloghs  were  probably  reinforced  by  Timur’s  ming  or  hazdrah.  The 
Q^rlughs  declined  before  the  Afghdn  inroads,  but  in  1786-7  Timur 
Shd;h  Durrd,ni  reinstated  the  headman  of  the  Turki  patti  and  Mdnakrai 
in  those  possessions  and  a few  of  this  Turkish  race  were  at  the  British 
annexation  still  settled  at  Manakrai,  a little  to  the  east  and  south  of 
Haripur,  and  in  Agror. 

Qasai,  a cotton-comber,  'fhe  Qasd,is  have  several  sections,  Arbi  Bhatti, 
Bhatta,  Khokhar,  Goraha,  Thahira,  Thahim-Ansd,ri  and  Suhal.  The 
Bhatta  say  they  used  to  be  mullahs  until  their  territory  was  invaded 
when  they  said  they  were  Qasdis.  The  ‘ caste  ^ is  further  cross-divided 
into  two  occupational  groups,  the  B^kariJ  who  sell  goat’s  flesh  and 
deal  with  Hindus,  and  the  Pinjaras  or  cotton-cleaners.  These  two 
groups  do  not  intermarry  or  hold  any  social  intercourse  with  each  other 
ns  a rule.  The  Qasai  almost  certainly  overlap  the  Qassab,  if  indeed 
the  two  names  are  not  identical.  See  also  Penja.  The  Persian  trans- 
lation of  Qasdi  is  Naddd,f. 

Qasnana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Qasrani,  Qaisarani  : See  Kasrd,nl  (Baloch). 

Qassab. — A butcher  who  slaughters  after  the  Muhammadan  fashion,  dresses 
the  carcase  and  sells  the  meat.  But  in  Karn^l  the  Qassdb  is  often  a 
market  gardener.  In  Rohtak  the  butcher  class  is  the  very  worst 
in  the  District,  and  is  noted  for  its  callousness  in  taking  human  life, 
and  general  turbulence  in  all  matters.  A proverb  says  : “ He  who  has 

not  seen  a tiger  has  still  seen  a cat.  He  also  has  not  seen  a Thag  has 
still  seen  a Qassab.” 

In  Kapurthala  the  Qased,bs  have  two  territorial  groups,  (i)  the  Lahore 
who  immigrated  there  under  Rai  Ibrahim,  (ii)  the  Shaikhopuria  who 
came  from  Shaikhopur  under  Riljd,  Fateh  Singh.  The  village  or  Dodbia 

* This  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  Qanungo  family  at  R^hon,  originally  Khi  Khatris 
but  now  Muhammadan  by  creed  : P.  N.  Q.  I,  § 478. 

t Tawdrikh  Rdjag-in  i-Kdngra,  by  Diwi'm  Sarb  Dial,  K4ngra,  1883. 

j Fr.  bakra,  goat.  Also  termed  Shaikh  out  of  respect.  The  Qasiis  who  do  not  kill  cows 
call  themselves  vSikkhu,  or  to  distinguish  more  exactly  mekn-sikklid  (from  mekni,  a goaf) 
as  opposed  to  bhakkar  sikkhu  (^from  hhakkar,  a bull,  cow  or  buffalo).  They  have  a secret 
vocabulary. 


Qnwwdl — Qizilhdsh. 
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Qassdbs  form  a third  group,  rarely  connected  with  the  two  former 
by  marriage.  The  Lahori  were  originally  Bhatti  Rajputs,  converted 
to  Islam  under  Akbar ; while  the  Shaikhopuria  were  Khokhars. 
Both  are  in  practice  eudogaraous.  No  outsiders  are  admitted  into 
the  caste — not  even  an  apprentice  who  has  been  taught  butchering. 

The  Qassd/b  would  certainly  appear  to  be  sometimes  identical  with 
the  Qas^i.  Thus  the  Bhatti  (or  Bhutti)  Qastlbs  of  Jhang  are  cotton- 
combers.  They  observe  the  jhand  ceremony  in  front  of  a mosque,  gur 
worth  five  annas  and  2^  sera  of  churi  (bread  baked  with  ghi  and  sugar) 
being  distributed.  In  Gurgaon  the  beopdri  or  ‘ dealer  ’ in  cattle  is  said 
to  be  a butcher  also.  These  dealers  are  very  nu.iierous  about  Firozpur 
Jhirka  in  the  south  of  that  District.  They  are  probably  IMeos  by  origin. 

Qawwal,  See  under  Mirasi. 

Qazi,  a Muhammadan  law-doctor  who  gives  opinions  on  all  religious  and 
legal  questions.  The  descendants  of  a famous  Q^zi  often  retain  the 
title  and  there  are  several  well-known  Qdzi  families.  In  Dera  Gh^zi 
Khdn  the  Qilzia  are  said  to  be  all  Aw^ns,  and  the  more  important  among 
them  call  themselves  Ulam^i.  The  Qd,zis  do  not  claim  descent  from  one 
and  the  same  ancestor.  During  the  times  of  the  Musalmdn  kings  of 
Delhi  some  men  were  appointed  judges  of  the  Muhammadan  Law,  and 
their  descendants  continue  to  practise  as  expounders  of  its  tenets. 

Qazi  Shaikh  Razo  (-rajo),  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Qizil-  or  Qazal-bash — (Turki  qizil  ‘ red,’  and  hash,,  ‘ head.’) — The  Qizil-bdsh 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  captives  given  to  Shaikh 
Haidar  the  Safawi*  by  Timur.  They  wore  the  red  caps  assumed 
by  those  captives  as  a mark  of  distinction  and  were  considered  the 
best  troops  in  the  Persian  armies.  Ibbetson  described  them  as  a 
tribe  of  Tartar  horsemen  from  the  Eastern  Caucasus,  who  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  old  Persian  army  and  of  the  force  with  which 
Nddir  Shd,h  invaded  India.  Many  of  the  great  Mughal  ministers  were 
Qizilbfish  and  notably  Mir  Jumla,  the  famous  minister  of  Aurangzeb. 
The  red  cap  of  peculiar  shape,  which  they  wear,  was  invented  by 
the  founder  of  the  Sophi  dynasty  of  Persia,  an  intolerant  Shid,  as 
the  distinguishing  mark  to  that  sect,  and  which  his  son  Shdh 
Tahmdsp  compelled  Humdyun  to  wear  when  a refugee  at  the  Persian 
Court.  There  are  some  1,200  families  of  Qizilhdsh  in  the  city  of 
Kdbul  alone,  whore  they  were  located  by  Nddir  Shdh,  and  still  form 
an  important  military  colony  and  exercise  considerable  influence  in 
local  politics.  They  are  not  uncommon  throughout  Afghdnistdn.  See 
also  under  Ghnldm.  Ferishtat  appears  to  assign  to  the  Kazilbdsh  a 
much  earlier  origin  than  any  other  writer,  for  he  mentions  the 
“ Tlirkmdns  of  Kandahdr,  called  Kazilbdsh,  owing  to  their  wearing  red 
caps,’*  under  the  year  1044  A.D.J 

* The  Shaikh  Haidar  alluded  to  must  be  the  Safavid  who  was  fourth  in  descent  from 
Shaikh  Safi  and  added  the  role  of  warrior  to  the  profession  of  saint : S.  Lane-Poole’s 
Mohammadan  Dynasties,  p.  255, 

J Briggs’  Uahomedan  Povrer  in  India,  p.  121. 

Kizzilb4sh  is  also  described  an  ' offensive  nickname'  given  by  the  Turks  to  the  Bektish 
of  Cappadocia,  Shias  in  faith,  or  with  a curiously  composite  religion.  The  BektAshis  are 
followers  of  Haji  Bektish  who  blessed  the  Janissaries  when  that  corps  was  enrolled  by  the 
Amir  Orchan  and  it  remained  closely  associated  with  the  order  found  by  that  famous  saint : 
ftarnett  s Siysticism  and  Magic  in  Turkey,  pp.  18  and  (for  the  doctrines  ,of  the  Bektish) 
lil.4. 


260  Qom — Qureahi. 

Qom,  a Jit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

• 

Quraisei,  Qoraish^  was  the  tribe  to  which  the  Prophet  belonged.  The  word 
is  said  to  mean  trader.*^  But  a learned  maulavi  in  Jhang  declares  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  qarsh,  a marine  animal  hunted  by  the  Quresh 
or  Quraish.  Owing  to  its  lofty  origin  the  Quraish  is  a favourite 
tribe  from  which  to  claim  descent,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
comparatively  few  of  those  who  return  themselves  as  Quraishi  have 
any  real  title  to  the  name.  The  true  Qureshis  of  the  south-western 
districts,  however,  are  often  possessed  of  great  influence,  and  hold 
a high  character  for  sanctity.  Such  are  the  descendants  of  Bahd,-ul- 
haqq  the  renowned  saint  of  Multdn,  who  are  known  as  H4shmi 
Qureshis,  and  whose  family  is  described  at  pages  490^  of  Griffin’s 
Fartjab  Chiefs.  'I’hey  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Multdn,  Jhang,  and 
Muzafl’argarh  districts.  Among  those  who  style  themselves  Quraish 
many  belong  to  the  Faruqis  or  descendants  of  Umar,  the  second 
Caliph,  or  to  the  Sadiqis  or  descendants  of  Abu  Bakar,  the  first  Caliph, 
both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Quraish  tribe.  But  the  term  Sadiqi  is 
often  confused  with  Sidqi. 


In  Jhang  the  Quraishis  are  divided  into  the  following  eight  fsmilies 
or  septs 


Hdshami,  from  Hdshain. 
Bodla,  q.  v. 

Mird,n. 

Shah^na. 


Shaikh. 

Abbdssi,  from  Abb^. 
Alld,hbeli. 

Hd,rsi,  from  H^ris. 


The  Alldhbeli  were  so  named  by  a faqir  who  blessed  them  with  the 
words : Alldhheli,  ‘ may  God  be  your  friend.’  The  Hdshamis  take 
wives  from  the  other  septs,  but  do  not  bestow  daughters  outside  their 
town  sept.  Similarly  the  Shah^na  and  Abbiissi  only  give  daughters  to 
the  H^shami  and  take  brides  from  the  other  septs,  but  otherwise  give 
none  in  return.  The  Quraishi  give  daughters  to  Sayyids.  The 
H^rsis’  claim  to  be  Quraishis  has  been  disputed,  but  those  of  Haweli 
Bahadur  Shdh  and  Garh  Mah^r^j  or  Pir  Abdur  Rahmdn  are  of  some 
importance.  The  fi^rsis  too  sometimes  claim  to  be  endogamous. 

The  Quraishi  in  Multdn  are  confined  mainly  to  the  families  of  Bah^wal 
Haqq  at  Multdn,  the  guaidians  of  the  shrine  at  Makhdum  RasMd,  and 
their  immediate  connections.f  Several  tribes,  e.g.,  the  Langridl  also 
claim  Quraish  origin.  The  Quraishi  appear  to  have  entered  Multdu 
in  the  18th  century  A,  D.  and  their  proselytizing  movements  throw 
some  light  on  the  tribal  arrangements  of  the  day.J 


* Amir  Ali,  Spirit  of  hldm,  p.  61,  derives  it  from  qarasha,  to  trade  The  sanctitv  nf  tii* 

tnbe  dates  from  440  A^D  or  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Prophet’s  power  Reached  u! 
zenith,  in  vhich  jear  Koshai  acquired  for  his  family  the  guardianship  of  the  Ka’bah  -the 
four-square  sacred  stone  at  which  the  gazelle  was  sacred-at  Mecca  Before  the 
Muhammad  two  rival  factions  were  formed,  the  Hashmites  and  the  UmaS  aLd  the  Ld 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Muhammad  was  a descendant  S HAsSm  and  hia 
bitterest  opponents  were  the  men  of  the  Umawiyah  partv  who  after  h o dLfi  ! ^ .u 

feud  and  eventually  killed  the  sons  of  Ali,  ^ death  re-opened  the 

iMultAn  Gazetteer,  1902,  p.  128  and  p,  165. 

Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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Qurejah’-^Q  u reshi. 

The  Hdns  in  Montgomery  also  claim  to  be  Quraishi  bat  the  history 
of  the  tribe  shows  how  the  claim  arose.  Under  Alamgir  Shaikh  Qutb 
Hdns,  a learned  man  and  apparently  a teacher  of  some  of  the  nobility 
at  Delhi  obtained  a grant  of  several  villages  in  tdluka  Qatbdbdd.  The 
H^ns  were  then  simple  land-holders,  living  a little  to  the  north-west 
of  Pdkpattan.  Shaikh  Qutb  became  powerful,  owing  to  his  ability  and 
influence  at  court,  and  wealthy,  as  the  Pdra,  Sohdg  and  Dhaddar 
streams  flowed  through  his  lands.  The  tappa  or  tract  of  the  Hfins 
was  transferred  by  Alamgir  from  the  pargana  of  Kabula  to  that  of 
Alamgirpur.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Mughal  empire  Shaikh  QutVa 
descendant  made  himself  independent  and  about  1764  Muhammad 
Azfm  was  chief  of  the  clan.  He  seized  as  much  of  the  country  round 
Malika  H4ns  as  he  could,  but  in  1766  the  Sikhs  overran  it  and  took 
him  prisoner  by  treachery.  His  brother  is  said  to  have  called  in  the 
Bahrw^l  Sikhs  to  assist  him,  promising  them  half  his  territory,  but 
instead  of  helping  him  against  his  rival,  the  dihdn  of  Pdkpattan, 
they  put  down  cow-killing  and  the  call  to  prayer,  and  so  he  called  in 
the  Dogars,  and  drove  out  the  Sikhs.  But  about  this  time  the  streams 
which  watered  his  lands  had  dried  up  and  he  was  unable  to  resist  the 
Sikhs  when  they  returned  and  he  had  to  seek  refuge  with  the  diwdn  of 
Pdkpattan.  But  this  account  is  far  from  satisfactory  as  it  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  received  chronology  of  Sikh  historians.  However  this 
may  be  it  is  clearly  possible  that  the  Hd,ns  are,  as  they  claim  to  be, 
Quraishi  by  descent  and  that  Shaikh  Qutb  owed  his  position  at  Delhi 
to  that  fact,  and  obtained  a grant  for  his  family  or  tribe  on  that 
account.* 

Certain  holy  clans  also  claim  Quraishi  descent.  Such  are  the 
KnAQQAt  and  the  Chishti.  The  latter  claim  to  be  Faruqi  Quraishi 
as  descendants  of  the  Caliph  Dmr,  The  most  illustrious  descendant 
of  Abu  Izhdk,  their  founder,  was  B^bi  Farid  Shakarganj,  the  saint 
of  P4kpattan,  and  his  descendants  are  the  diwdns  of  that  shrine. 

The  Bodlas  also  claim  Quraishi  origin. 

Qobejah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Qubesht,  an  Aw6n  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* Monty.  Qatetteer.  1899,  pp.  35—38  and  86. 

t See  Vol.  II,  p.  489.  K/iayjra  means  a kind  offish,  but  ghag  also  means  a ‘stream,' 
according  to  Purser,  Montgomery  Sett.  Rep.,  p.  14., 
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Rababi  (k),  a player  on  the  rahdb  (a  violin  with  three  strings)  : see  under 

Mf^si. 

Rabana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Rabbra,  one  of  the  principal  muhins  or  clans  of  the  Kharrals,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Fatehpur  in  Montgomery  ; classed  as  agricultural. 

Rap,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

# 

Ra  Deo,  Raja  Deo,  the  people  of  Maldna,  a village  in  Kullu,  separate  from 
the  main  valley.  The  village  gives  its  name  to  the  valley,  the  Mal^na 
N41,  in  which  it  lies.  Mald-na  is  said  to  be  so  called  from  Maldnu, 
a Thdkur,  brother  of  J^na  (Jdna  is  a hamlet  in  Nagai’  Kothi),  who 
ruled  over  Mal^na  some  time  after  its  foundation. 

Tradition  says  that  a band  of  hunters  came  to  the  valley,  and  having 
eaten  food  on  the  spot  where  the  temple  now  is,  went  on  to  hunt. 
The  fragments  of  bread  left  behind  sprang  up  into  a crop  of  corn, 
and  seeing  this  on  their  return  the  hunters  knew  that  the  deota  had 
taken  them  under  his  special  protection.  They  remained  and  founded 
MaMna.  It  is  a large  village  of  some  300  or  400  souls,  lying  in  a 
remote  valley  east  of  the  Beas.  The  village  consists  of  two  main  hehrs 
or  quarters,  the  first  called  Sara  hehr,  on  the  east,  and  the  second 
Dh^r4  hehr,  on  the  west  side.  Sara  hehr  again  really  includes  two 
smaller  but  ill-defined  hehre,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Nagw4nis  (from 
Nagoni  in  Kothi  Naggar)*  and  the  Sarw^las  (from  Sar  in  Kothi  Kais). 
The  Nagwdnis  are  the  pujdris  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sarw4las  are  the 
guardians  of  the  sar  or  haoli  of  the  Deota  Jamlu,  their  hehr  being  close 
to  it.  They  carry  loads  and  do  ether  work  for  the  R4  Deo.  Dhar^  hehr 
also  consists  of  three  minor  hehrs,  those  of  the  Thamiani,  Pachi4ni  and 
Dhar4ni  chugs  or  families  respectively.  These  came  from  Thale,  in 
B4r6garh  Kothi,  from  Pos  in  Kan6,war  Kothit  and  from  Dh4ra  in  Kais 
Kothi.  The  Thamiani  correspond  to  the  Bhdts  or  lower  grade  of 
pujdris  in  Kullu  and  usually  intermarry  with  the  Nagwdnis.  The 
Pachid.nis  are  tenants  of  the  deota  and  the  Dharini  are  bearers  of  the 
silver  maces,  in  common  use  in  all  ceremonies,  which  they  carry  before 
the  deota. 

Sir  James  Lyall  writes 

“ The  hamlet  consists  of  two  quarters,  one  of  which  lies  rather  higher  up  the  hill  side 
than  the  other,  which  contains  the  buildings  sacred  to  the  god.  The  men  of  the  upper 
quarter  take  brides  from  the  lower,  and  vice  vend.  This  custom  of  intermarriage  they 
allege  to  be  due  not  to  exclusiveness  on  their  part,  but  to  their  inability  to  pay  the  consider- 
ation for  a betrothal  which  is  demanded  by  the  parents  of  girls  in  the  other  parts  of  Kullu, 
while  there  is  no  demand  for  their  own  marriageable  girls  among  the  marrying  men  o f 
Kullu.” 

The  Mal4na  people  admit  themselves  to  be  Kanets,  but  they  are 
too  much  under  the  deota's  protection  to  intermarry  with  any  Kullu 
Kanets,  though  occasionally  they  take  wives  from  Rasol,  not,  however, 

• The  koihi  in  Kullu  is  a collection  of  hamlets  rather  than  a village. 

tThis  Kwiiwar  Kothi  in  Kullu  must  not  bo  confused  with  Kanaur  in  Bashahr. 
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giving  women  to  the  Rasol  men  in  return.  Rapol  is  a remote  village 
not  far  from  another  Malana  in  Kandwar  Kothi.  In  Rasol  there  is  a 
large  mdfi  of  Jamlu.  It  is  curious  that  the  Dhar^  hehr  people 
admit  themselves  to  be  Rao  or  inferior  Kanets,  the  Sar^  hehr  men 
alone  claiming  to  be  Khash  or  superior  Kanets.  » 

The  only  exogamous  rule  is  a vague  one,  the  idea  being  that  relatives 
within  seven  degrees  may  not  marry.  But  this  only  applies  to  agnatic 
kinship,  regard  being  paid  to  the  haddi  ka  ndtha,  not  to  the  dudh  ha 
ndtha. 

Widows  can  take  a man  to  live  with  him,  but  do  not  marry  a second 
time.  An  informal  feast  is  held  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  Adultery 
is  not,  of  course,  severely  punished,  Rs.  20  being  the  usual  price 
being  paid  for  another  man’s  wife,  or  Rs.  40  if  there  is  enmity 
between  the  husband  and  the  seducer.  It  may  be  noted  that  there  are 
fixed  rates  for  all  dealings  between  MaUna  men,  and  these  can  only 
be  exceeded  when  trading  \yith  outsiders.*  A woman  who  escapes  into 
the  Nagwdn  hehr  or  Thamian  hehr  cannot  be  arrested.  If  a wronged 
husband  refuses  to  accept  Rs.  20  as  damages  for  losing  his  wife  the 
seducer  can  take  refuge  in  the  Nagwdn  or  Thamian  hehr.  If  he  does 
this  he  must  be  protected  by  the  R^  Deo  who  deduct  Rs.  5 from  the 
fine  of  Rs.  20  and  credit  it  to  the  god’s  account,  the  husband  being 
given  only  Rs.  15  instead  of  Rs.  20,  because  he  has  refused  to  act  in 
accordance  with  rule. 

Each  class  burns  its  dead  separately  in  defined  spots.  * The  ashes  are 
simply  left  there.  The  Brahmans  of  Harkandi  are  the  prohits  of  Maldna, 
and  in  every  respect  their  customs  seem  to  tally  with  those  of  Kullu 
generally.  They  do  not  know  the  Maldna  tongue.  The  lohdrs  of  Maldna 
village  itself,  who  beat  the  drums  in  Jamlu’s  band,  do  not  understand  the 
Maldna  language. 

The  whole  concourse  of  the  men  of  Maldna  are  themselves  an  em-  ’ 
bodiment  of  the  deo:  such  concourse  is  called  the  Rd  Deo.  The 
kdrddrs,  chelas,  pnjdris,  etc.,  in  fact  all  the  office-bearers,  are  all 
Maldna  Kanets,  who  are  appointed  from  time  to  time  from  among 
themselves  by  the  Maldna  men.  This  body  of  officials,  when  they  go 
their  rounds  to  collect  revenue  fees,  etc.,  are  known  as  the  hdri,  in 
distinction  to  the  grand  host  of  Maldna,  the  Rd  Deo. 

The  deota  has  first  a karmisht  (=  the  Kulu  kdrddr  or  steward),  and 
this  term  seems  peculiar  to  Jainlu’s  managers,  second,  a chief  and 
assistant  pujdri  and  a gur  or  chela.  In  addition  there  are  eight 
jatheras,  electedt  every  one  or  two  years,  who  call  the  villagers  to 
work  for  the  deota.  Any  one  absent  a whole  day  is  fined  annas  4 (or 
twice  the  amount  imposed  for  refusing  to  do  Government  work).  The 
signal  for  the  closing  of  the  attendance  roll  is  the  throwincr  down  of 
a small  stick  (kandidli).  ° 


Those  aie  old  rates  and  it  is  stated  have  never  been  changed.  Wheat  is  hhar  per  rupee 
Barley  and  buckwheat  2 bhar  per  rupee.  A bhar  is  a seed  measure  containing,  16  vathas  and 
a paf/ia  is  roughly  a ser  and  a quarter  of  barley  and  a ser  and  a half  of  wheat. 

I Lyall  the  Rii  Deo  appoint  the  council  of  8 jatheras,  or  jurymen 

and  they  decide  all  disputes  wluch  arise  among  the  people  of  Mal4na,  the  r dedsfon 
never  questioned,  and  our  courts  are  never  troubled  with  cases  from  the  ^dUage. 
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All  the  Rd  Deo,  except  a few  men,  old  women  and  children,  cross  the 
pass  in  the  end  of  Maghar  or  beginning  of  Poh,  and  spend  more  than  a 
month  in  the  villages  in  Kulu  containing  land  assigned  to  their  god, 
billeting  themselves  on  every  house.  In  the  same  way  at  other  times 
the  Rd  Deo  visits  for  a few  days  Buladi  and  Bishna,  two  villages  in 
Kothi  Kais,  where  it  borders  on  MaUna,  which  are  held  by  the  deo, 
and  at  other  times  the  villages  in  Harkandi  which  are  assigned  to  it. 
The  bari,  i.e,  the  band  of  office-bearers,  pays  separate  and  more  fre- 
quent visits,  the  Rd  Deo  only  visits  large  villages  which  can  support  it. 
During  these  visits  all  the  Mnlana  men  feed  free  at  the  expense  of  their 
hosts,  but  no  doubt  their  food  is  considered  in  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  taken  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  S'^.-me  of  the  Maldna  men 
are  detached  in  parties  to  visit  the  other  shrines  of  Jamln  in  Kulu, 
which  are  separate  from  the  Maldna  shrine.  These  parties  get  food 
free  for  a few  days.  The  bari  also  makes  rounds  to  the  other  Jarnlu 
temples;  when  it  comes  a goat  is  killed  and  a feast  held,  and  some  eight 
annas  are  paid  as  a tribute.  The  zamitiddrs  of  all  this  part  of  the 
country  commonly  put  aside  a few  sers  of  rice  to  give  to  the  bari  when 
it  comes  round,  none  of  the  Malana  men  can  read  or  write,  they  profess 
to  keep  accounts  from  memory  only.  Some  of  them  come  with  the  bari 
as  porters  to  carry  the  rents,  which  are  paid  in  grain  back  to  Maldna. 
The  Maldna  karmisht  keeps  Kulu  accountants  in  the  Kulu  villages 
where  Jamlu  has  mudfis  and  these  keep  the  rent  rolls  in  the  various 
mudfis.  The  Malana  people  do  not  give  any  accurate  detail  of  how  their 
grain  is  expended,  but  at  the  fairs  [melas)  held  at  Maldna  all  comers 
are  fed  free  as  long  as  the  fairs  last. 

The  Maldna  folk  have  good  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  they 
barter  for  rice  at  an  annual  fair  held  at  Naggar.  They  are  not  liked, 
but  dreaded  to  some  extent  as  uncanny  by  the  other  Kulu  people. 
Since  the  approach  to  their  glen  from  the  Beas  valley  was  so  far  im- 
proved in  1883  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Dane,  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, as  to  be  traversed  by  a mule  battery,  they  have  become  much 
more  amenable  to  authority.  Jamlu  is  said  to  be  the  bhdi  (not 
necessarily  brother)  of  devi  Hirma,  of  Gyephan,  the  god  of  a snowy 
peak  in  Ldhul,  visible  from  parts  of  the  Beas  valley,  and  of  Jaghthara 
deota  of  Barshaini  in  Kandwar,  but  as  to  the  parentage  of  any  of  the 
three  history  is  silent.  Hirma,  Gyephan  and  Jamlu  are  supposed  not 
to  have  divided  their  property.  Bub  Jaghtham  and  Jamlu  have  sepa- 
rated their  joint  property  having  been  partitioned,  Jamlu  taking  the 
ildqa  west  of  Manikaran  and  Jaghtham  the  ildqa  east  of  that  place,  a 
curiously  modern  fable  [ There  is  a peculiar  custom  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Jaoilu,  namely,  the  dedication  to  him  of  a handmaiden 
(called  Sita),  taken  from  a family  of  the  Nar  caste  resident  at  Manikaran. 
'I'he  handmaid  is  presented  as  a husband  to  the  god  at  a festival  {kaika), 
which  occurs  at  irregular  intervals  of  several  years,  on  the  first  of  Bhd- 
dron.  On  dedication  to  the  god  the  girl,  who  is  four  or  five  years  old, 
receives  a gift  of  a complete  set  of  valuable  ornaments  from  the  shrine. 

She  remains  in  her  parents*  house,  getting  clothes  and  ornaments  at 
intervals.  If  she  goes  to  Malana  she  is  fed.  She  does  nothing  in  the 
way  of  worship  of  Jamlu.  When  she  is  15  or  16  years  old  a new  hand- 
maiden is  appointed  in  her  plac  e.  She  is  supposed  to  be  really  a virgin 
while  the  ia  Jamlu*8  wife. 
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Jaiulu  was  mucli  feared  in  the  R^ja^s  time;  on  his  acconnt  MaMna 
was  a city  of  refuge,  whence  no  criminal  could  be  carried  off  if  he  got 
there.  Again,  Jamlu  neither  paid  tribute  to  the  Rugn^h  temple  at 
Sultdnpumor  attended  at  that  temple  his  respects  on  the  Dasehra,  as 
most  other  Kulu  deotas  were  compelled  to  do.  Again  the  Maldna  men, 
who  are  all  under  his  special  protection,  were  allowed  great  license, 
they  used  to  say  that  the  other  deotas*  temples  were  their  deo*8  dogriSf 
or  out-houses,  and  help  themselves  to  anything  they  admired  in  them. 

Their  go;l  has  strong  prejudices  against  use  of  liquor,  even  for  medi- 
cinal purposes,  and  also  against  vaccination,  but  the  village  was  more 
than  decimated  by  small-pox  early  in  the  decade  1880 — 1690,  and  in 
1889  all  the  inhabitants  cheerfully  submitted  to  be  vaccinated.  Since 
then  they  have  got  vaccinated  regularly,  but  only  because  Government 
wishes  this.  To  get  vaccinated  whs  considered,  however,  a sinful  thing, 
though  it  is  now  denied  by  the  karmisht  that  this  prejudice  ever  existed. 

The  buildings  of  Jamlu  are  all  said  to  face  north-west,  but  this  is 
doubtful.*  The  pindi  or  image  is  a high  rounded  stone.  H e-goats  and 
rams  (even  though  castrated)  are  sacrificed  to  him,  but  she-goats,  etc., 
are  only  offered  to  Ranka  Devi,  his  wife.  Jamlu  is  said  to  be  the  Hindu 
Jamdaggan.  Mr.  G.  M.  Young  records  a theory  that  Jamlu  is  Jaimal 
Khan,  the  Mughal  general.  He  has  temples  in  Spiti,  Ladfikh,  and  in 
many  places  in  Kulu,  but  most  of  the  latter  are  simply  resting  places  of 
the  Malana  Jamlu. 

The  chief  buildings  are  a granary  for  storing  the  grain  rents  of  the 
land  assigned  to  the  god,  a house  entered  only  on  the  occasion  of  one 
of  the  annual  fairs  and  kept  barred  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  a 
building  within  which  barley  is  sown  fifteen  days  before  that  fair,  so 
that  the  blanched  shoots  may  be  offered  to  the  god  at  the  fair  (this 
offering,  called  jari,  is  made  to  other  deotas  as  well  as  Jamlu,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  worn  by  the  men  in  their  caps  at  most  fairs),  and  an 
edifice  built  for  the  custody  of  a golden  image  of  an  elephant,  which 
image  was  presented  by  the  emperor  Akbarf  according  to  the  tradition 
in  recognition  of  an  oracular  revelation  of  the  god  that  led  to  the  cure 
of  a deformity  in  the  person  of  the  emperor’s  daughter.  There  is  thus 
no  temple,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  at  Malana,  though  there 
are  temples  dedicated  to  Jamlu  in  many  villages  throughout  Kulu  ; 
the  god  is  supposed  to  dwell  on  the  inaccessible  mountain  at  the  head 
of  the  glen,  whence  he  rarely,  if  ever,  descends.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  no  idol  representing  the  deota. 

In  case  of  the  slightest  injury  to  the  building,  it  must  be  entirely 
rebuilt  within  eight  days,  the  workers  not  coming  into  contact  with 
outsiders  or  women  and  eating  but  once  a day.  A Thawi  or  mason 

* Mr.  G.  M.  Young  says  : — The  main  buildings  are  arranged  round  three  sides  of  a square, 
all  facing  inwards  as  far  as  I remember.  There  is  a flat  low  stone  in  the  grave  where  the 
great  puja  takes  place,  from  which  the  snow  is  swept  away  first  before  the  puja.  Jamlu  is 
supposed  to  come  to  this  stone  to  receive  A kbar’s  homage.  'I'here  is  no  image,  or  stone,  I 
believe,  in  the  temple.  There  is  a very  similar  stone,  called  Jagatipat,  in  Nagar  Castle. 

I The  image  is  a statuette  of  a male  figure,  supposed  to  be  Akbar.  It  may  be  gilt,  but 
not  I should  say  gold  There  is  a building  into  which,  it  and  a niunber  of  tiny  images  of 
horses,  elephants,  (said  to  be  Akbar’s  gift)  are  placed  on  the  night  before  the  great  puja. 
In  the  rest  of  the  year  these  images  are  all  kept  by  the  pujiri  in  the  bhandir  where  he  fives  , 
(Q.M.Y,)  - • . 
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tas  to  be  got  elsewhere,  but  he  must  have  been  guilty  of  no  immorality 
(with  a lower  caste  woman). 

Two  cerepjonial  feasts  are  held  in  his  honour,  the  first  in  Phdgan 
and  the  second  in  S^wan,  each  lasts  about  a week.  The  first  is  when 
the  chief  'pvja  takes  place  and  the  second  is  the  MaMna  Jd^raor  regular 
fair  at  which  there  is  a large  attendance  of  pilgrims,  many  of  whom 
present  offerings,  the  prescribed  form  of  which  is  a small  silver  model 
of  a horse  or  of  an  elephant.  These  offerings*  are  afterwards  melted 
down,  and  shaped  into  larger  statuettes  of  one  or  other  of  these 
animals  or  into  whistles  or  other  furniture  for  worship.  There  are  now 
5 elephants,  11  horses,  1 deert  and  an  umbrella  iuthe  storehouse.  The 
sheep  and  goats  sacrificed  at  the  fairs  are  slaughtered  in  a style 
resembling  that  followed  by  Muhammadans  rather  than  the  Hindu 
fashion,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a belief  in  some  parts  of  Kulu  that 
the  deota  is  a Musalmdn. 

Once  a month  and  sometimes  more,  there  are  uchhahs,  or  feasts, 
which  are  attended  mainly  by  the  Maldna  men  alone.  Any  sddhu  or 
beggar  who  visits  Malana  gets  food  and  a blanket  if  he  wants  it.  Such 
visitors  are  not  very  numerous,  owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  the  roads. 

The  Maldna  people,  in  common  with  all  the  Kulu  tribes,  are  also 
firm  believers  in  demons,  etc.  There  are  many  in  the  valley.  Ddnu 
Bhut  signifies  his  wrath  by  a gale  of  wind.  He  dwells  on  the 
mountains  west  of  the  valley,  and  waylays  men  in  the  shape  of 
a bear  or  an  ox  or  a tree,  and  once  a man  has  seen  him  the 
maiPs  heart  is  filled  with  a growing  fear  which  kills  him  iu  time  most 
certainly,  even  if  a goat  is  sacrificed  to  the  Bhut. 

Banu  Bhut  lives  in  the  Dugher  thdeht-  About  1892  he  came  down 
with  such  force  that  he  brought  down  a large  devididr  or  juniper  tree 
which  is  still  shown,  and  damaged  Jamlu’s  temple.  Jamlu  has  a sheep 
sacrificed  to  him. 

Jogni  is  a devi  who  attacks  men  who  go  up  to  the  high  ranges  with 
too  many  flowers  in  their  caps  or  in  gaudy  clothes.  Illness  follows, 
and  to  cure  it  a chelu  (kid),  not  black  in  colour,  must  be  sacrificed 
very  early  in  the  morning  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  (This  is  the 
regular  Jogni  Deota  of  Kulu). 

The  Maldna  people  have  the  usual  Sulu  household  gods,  viz.,  the 
Bastar  Deo  or  Dwelling  god  of  the  foundation  stone,  before  whom  a 
sprig  of  yew  {raJchal)  is  placed,  and  the  Thdn  Deo,  outside  the  house, 
to  whom  pinds  of  flour,  etc.,  are  offered  on  the  first  day  of  harvest. 
In  certain  villages,  e.  g.  in  Kanawar,  there  are  Thdn  Deotas  with 
regular  temples.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Fatal  Deota,  who  is  also  placed 
outside  the  house  and  goes  with  the  sheep  to  the  Alpine  pastures.  He 

* Jamlu  Deota  has  many  other  fairs,  a Phagli  jdf ra  in  Ph4gan,  a Shami  jdtra  early  in 
Bh4doQ,  a Jitrvirshu  in  Chet  and  a Kaurvirshu  (on  17th  Baisikh) — i.  e , the  great  and 
small  virshus  or  festivals.  In  addition  there  is  the  fair  of  Ranka  Devi,  Jamlu  s wife,  on 
17th  Chet.  These,  of  course,  do  not  include  the  feais  or  expiatory  sacrifices,  which  take 
place  mostly  by  the  Deota’s  special  orders.  A very  great  one  took  place  in  1n83  afier  the 
mountain  battery  marching  through  the  valley  had  killed  some  cows.  The  people  of  Alalana 
(and  of  Nagar  too)  made  images  of  cows  and  paid  huge  sacrifices  to  them, 
t The  Icarmisht  told  Mr.  G.  M.  Young  that  he  did  not  know  the  exact  number, 
j Thdch,  a gathering  place  for  flocks  in  the  upper  pastures. 
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is  worshipped  by  the  phwdls?  or  shepherds  under  the  form  of  a trident 
{tarshul)  on  first  going  to  the  pastures  and  on  returning  home. 

In  a few  other  details  the  Maldna  people  differ  from  those  of  Kulu, 
They  are  not  compelled  to  wash  their  hands  before  touching  food 
because  they  scrupulously  avoid  contact  with  low  castes.  The  kdrdar 
and  chela  do  not  plough  land,  do  not  smoke  tobacco,  and  must  not 
remain  near  any  corpse  even  if  the  corpse  is  one  of  the  family,  and  will 
not  use  skins  to  cross  rivers.  The  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  hair  of 
the  head  {'mundan)  is  called  pas  in  Malana,  and  the  Karmisht,  pujdris 
and  gur  have  been  exempted  from  it.  Similarly  there  are  no  cere- 
monies at  betrothal  or  marriage,  the  Deota’s  consent  being  merely 
asked  and  Re.  1 paid  to  the  girl’s  father  at  betrothal.  Marriage 
occurs  when  the  girl  is  from  15  up  to  25.  The  Maldna  people  only 
performs  the  Sradh  ceremonies  on  the  last  of  the  16  days  of  the 
Krishnapaksh  in  Asoj.  The  Ddgis*  in  the  village  are  forbidden  to 
approach  the  temple. 

The  Malana  people  are  by  some  considered  to  be  superior  physically 
to  those  of  Kulu,  but  there  are  a few  lepers  among  them,  due 
probably  to  inter-breeditig.  It  may  be  thst  their  physical  qualities  and 
their  exclusiveness  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  (and  the  Rasol 
people)  have  never  been  contaminated  by  intercourse  with  the  Sikhs, 
etc.,  who  overran  Kulu,  and  whose  ittvasion  brought  venereal  diseases 
into  the  bills.  It  seems  curious  that  Kulu  women  are  so  despised  by 
them.  They  resemble  the  Kulu  people  in  admittedly  allowing  two 
brothers  to  possess  a common  wife.  They  say,  however,  that  more  than 
two  do  not  do  so. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  Malana  has  some  aflSnities  with  that  spoken  in 
Kanaur,  but  little  with  the  dialects  of  Lahul  or  the  Tibetan  of  Spiti. 
It  is  called  Kanashi.  The  land  revenue  of  all  the  hamlets  in  the  Malana^ 
valley  is  assigned  to  the  temple  of  Jamlu. 

RafizI,  pi.  Rawafiz,  ‘ forsaker,’  ‘ deserter,’  a term  properly  applied  to  a sect 
of  Shias  who  deserted  Zaid,  the  grandson  of  Ali,  because  he  refused 
to  curse  the  first  two  Khalifas ; but  in  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a 
general  term  applied  by  outsiders  to  any  class  of  Shia. 

Raoha,  a sept  of  Rdjputs,  closely  akin  to  the  J^tus  (g'.  v.).  Eissdr  Gazetteer. 

RaghubansI,  Raghbansi,  ^ a descendant  of  Rdghu,’  a branch  of  the  Rajputs. 
They  are,  perhaps,  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
Provinces.  In  the  Punjab  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Hill  States 
and  the  sub-montane  of  Gurddspur  and  Sidlkot,  though  there  are  a few 
in  the  Jumna  districts  also.  But  the  name  would  appear  to  imply  little 
more  than  traditional  origin.  Thus  the  Kaghbansi  in  Gurddspur  and 
Si^lkot  are  now  Manhds  by  tribe.  In  Hoshidrpur  the  Bohwa  Rajputs 
call  themselves  Raghubansi,  and  say  they  came  from  Jaipur  and 
Jodhpur. 

Ragi,  a Sikh  title  : a musician  : fr.  rag,  a mode  or  time.  Also  described  as 
a Jdt  sub-caste. t 


* They  cannot  speak  the  Malana  tongue,  although  they  can  understand  it.  They  are  not 
forbidden  to  speak  it  Foreigners  who  graze  their  flocks  with  the  Malana  flocks  can 
understand  and  speak  the  Mal4na  language. 

I Punjab  Census  Beport,  1912,  p.  431. 
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Ragydl^Rahbdrt. 

RaotIl,  a Rajput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Rahal.  a J^tclan  found  in  Ndbha.  It  claims  R4jput  descent,  having 
become  J^t  by  adopting  widow  remarriage.  Their  ancestor  was  born 
on  the  way  {rah)  when  his  mother  was  taking  her  husband’s  food  to 
the  6 eld.  They  wear  a ^aneo  at  marriage,  but  remove  it  afterwards, 
and  reverence  a satins  shrine  at  Hallotali  in  Amloh  nizdmat. 

Rahan,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

Rahbari,* * * §  a caste  of  Hindu  camelmen,  hunters  and  drivers.  Their  story  is 
that  when  Shiva  created  the  camel  he  made  a man  out  of  his  sweat  to 
look  after  it.t  When  he  grew  up  the  man  demanded  a wife,  so  Shiva 
bade  him  bring  a fairy’s  clothes  from  a bank  where  Indra’s  parts  were 
wont  to  bathe.  The  man  brought  him  the  clothes  of  two  fairies,  so 
Shiva  gave  him  one  to  wife,  and  bestowed  the  other  on  a chdran  (Bhit). 
The  cauielman’s  wife  bore  him  7 daughters  and  a son  named  S^maf. 
The  girls  were  given  to  Rd,jpnt  husbands  who  founded  as  many  Rahbari 
gots  and  the  son  founded  the  S^may  got.  'I’he  Rahbaris  have  two 
groups — Mdru  and  Pitalii.  The  latter  is  found  in  Jaisalmir,  whence  the 
Rahbdris  originally  came,J  and  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  its  women 
may  not  wear  ornaments  made  of  any  metal  save  brass. 

The  Mdru  Rahbaris  do  not  even  smoke  with  thePitalid,  as  they  regard 
them  as  their  inferior.  Still  less  do  these  two  sub-castes  intermarry. 
Rahbari  women  wear  a distinctive  dress  : their  ivory  bangle8§  rec^l 
their  Rajput  origin,  silver  bangles  being  a sign  of  widowhood  ; their 
gowns  are  of  specially  stamped  cloth,  of  three  varieties,  matra,  lasdri 
and  gaichi,  no  other  being  used  ; the  head  is  covered  with  a chinddri, 
not  with  coloured  or  white  cloth.  Unmarried  girls  alone  wear  the 
Jcttrta,  women  the  angia. 


The  Rahbari  gots  in  Jind  include  : — 


Al. 

Bhunhalia. 

Haun. 

Langas. 

BAr. 

Chaulana. 

KAlar. 

MahiwAn. 

BhAti. 

ChuhAn. 

Kangal. 

MakwAnA. 

BMm. 

Dhdgal. 

KhAtAna. 

PAfhka. 

fibokia. 

Gaihar. 

Kiramta. 

PaswAla. 

Bhoku. 

Ghangar. 

KohlA.' 

Pokha. 

SAmap. 

In  Ndbha,  however,  the  gots  of  each  group  are  said  to  be  separate. 
The  Mdru  are  said  to  have  120  gots,  including  the  Rajput  sept-name 
of  Bhatti,  Chauhdn,  Panwar  and  Tandr,  which  indicate  a Rdjput 
origin. 


* Probably  from  rahwdr,  quick-paced,  active. 

t Another  version  is  that  Shiva  made  Parbati  look  after  it  until  one  day  she  refused  to  do 
80  any  longer,  so  he  made  a doll  of  dab  grass,  put  life  into  it  and  entrust!^  the  camel  to  hie 
care. 

t These  are  presented  to  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom’s  father. 

§ The  Rahbaris  probably  came  from  BikAnir  and  Jodhpur  with  RAjput  princesses  who 
married  Mughal  princes.  They  were  skilled  camel-keepers,  which  the  Muhammadans  were 
not,  and  a story  goes  that  once,  when  camel’s  milk  was  prescribed  for  a Jodhpur  princess 
at  Akbar’s  court,  no  one  could  milk  a she-camel  except  a RahbAri. 


’ Th»  Rahharis. 


The  goU  are  divided  into  nahhs  named  from  ancestors. 


Oot, 

Bhattit 

Bhim 

Ghangal 

Songra 

Tanur 


\ Koja* 

■”  i Mehun 
V.  Raslat 
...  (none). 

• • • 

C Beka. 

...  < Gujar. 
(^Ghia, 
Chaupani. 
...  < Madhd,m. 
( Pardni. 


Nahhs. 

5] 


All  found  in  Ndblia. 


Genemlly  4 gots  are  avoided  in  marriage  and  widow  remarriage  is 
allowed.J  No  janeo  is  worn,  but  Rdjputs,  Ahirs,  Jd^s  and  Gujara  may 
drink  water  at  their  hands.  Kd-jputs,  however,  do  not  smoke  with  a 
Rahb^ri. 


Cults. — A Rahb^ri  boy  is  baptised  either  at  birth  or  marriasre  by  a 
Bair^gi,  who  ties  a kanthi  round  the  boy’s  neck,  is  fed  and  given  a 
rupee.  Thenceforward  he  is  the  boy’s  guru.  The  first  tonsure  is 
performed  at  a place  chosen  by  the  barber.§ 


The  Rahb^ris  of  Jind  and  Sangrur  tahsils  are  followers  of  Bdwds 
Mcbst  N^th  and  Chait  Ndth,  the  famous  Jogis  of  Bohar  near  Rohtak, 
which  shrine  most  of  them  visit  on  Ohait  9th  hadi.  The  wealthy  present 
camels,  others  money  to  the  shrine. 

In  the  Bagar  the  Rahb4ri8  affect  Pabup41,  brother  of  Buye,  Ra^hor 
Rdjput,  and  sing  his  sdka  or  epic. 

Unlike  most  other  Hindus  Rahbdris  will  lop  leaves  from  a pipal  to 
feed  their  camels.  They  do  not  reverence  their  animals  on  the  Dfwdli 
night,  but  light  lamps  at  the  place  where  they  are  tethered. 

Wedding  ceremonies.— Th.o  Rahbaris  have  few  distinctive  observances 
at  weddings.  At  betrothal  a barber,  a mirdsi  and  a Brahman  are  sent 
to  the. bridegroom’s  father  to  apply  for  tilak.  This  is  followed  by  the 
lagan  and  then  the  wedding  party  sets  out  and  generally  arrives  next 
morning.  It  waits  for  the  bride’s  father  to  arrive  with  his  brotherhood 
outside  the  village  gates,  and  he  brings  boiled  rice  and*  sugar  with 
which  the  bridegroom’s  party  is  feasted.  Tlie  bridegroom’s  father  pays 
Rs.  7 at  this  visit  of  which  He.  1 is  given  "to  a mirdsi.  Re.  1 to  a barber 
and  Rs.  5 are  kept  by  the  bride’s  father.  A ceremony,  called  tahurti 
chatan  chdti,  is  performed  before  the  pherds,  at  which  the  bride’s  father 
pays  Rs.  20,  or  as  much  as  he  can  afford,  to  the  bridegroom. 

At  night  the  Wedding  party  is  entertained  with  porridge  in  which  ghi 
is  poured  when  eaten. 


• This  nakh  will  not  wear  a silver  waist-belt,  as  other  Rahbaris  do,  because  their 
ancestor  who  wore  one  died  on  a pilgrimage  to  the  Ganges. 

iThis  should  be  Bhiti  according  to  the  Rohtak  note. 

The  Rahbaris  of  Nibha  observe  it  at  Bohar  in  Alwar,  at  the  shrine  Of  S4da  faqir. 

But  only  with  the  huiband'e  younger  brother,  not  with  the  jeih  or  elder,— (Rohtak). 


Rahddri-^Eajoa.  JTJ 

On  the  departure  of  the  party,  which  takes  place  after  three  days, 
the  bride's  father  puts  a necklace  of  camel-dung  on  the  bridegroom* 
and  also  gives  him  a rosary  of  the  same  material.  In  return  for  this 
the  other  party  gives  cash,  etc. 

RAHDARf,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh^hpur. 

Rahela,  Rahella,  see  Rohilla. 

Rahi,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

RabImeeb,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Rahitwa,  -BA,  fern,  -i-,  a foundling : one  who  enters  into  a state  of  voluntary 
slavery  : a term  applied  to  certain  prostitutes  and  their  descendants : 
Fanjdbi  Dicty,,  p.  945. 

Rahmanke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Kahola,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Rabtor,  ‘ spine,’  a Hdjput  clan,  Cf.  Kachhwaha  ‘tortoise,  ’and  Siaodia,  ‘ hare  ’ 
P.  N.  Q.  II,  654. 

Rabu,  a sept  of  Kanets,  which  holds  Karmher  pargana  in  Dhdmf  State. 

Rahu,  a class  of  Kanets  which  is  also  called  Kuran  in  Bashahr.  In  Kulu 
they  are  called  by  both  names. 

Rm,  (1)  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amrits.ar,  and  also  in  Sidlkot 
where  they  claim  descent  from  Jogra,  like  the  Kang;  (2)  an  agricul- 
tural clan  found  in  Shdhpur;  (3)  see  under  Bhat  and  Mir6al. 

Raibdab,  a tribe  of  Jdvs  found  in  Gurgaon.  It  is  famous  for  its  stupidity 
and  other  tell  many  amusing  stories  at  its  expense. 

Rain,  (I)  = Aeain  : (2)  a tribe  of  J4ts  found  in  Jmd.  Mansa  Ram  is  their 
sidh.  His  samddh  is  at  Buri4,  and  they  offer  him  4 loaves  and  sweet 
porridge  at  a wedding  and  also  the  first  milk  of  a cow  on  the  2nd, 
10th  and  J5th  sudi  of  each  month.  Als(i  found  in  Ludhiana,  in  which 
District  they  cut  the  jandi  tree  at  a wedding,  and  play  with  the  twigs — 
chhitidn.  A barber  woman  puts  a rupee  in  a tray  {pardt),  and 
whichever  gets  it  first  is  considered  lucky. 

Raj,  the  title  given  by  the  guilds  of  bricklayers  and  masons  of  the  towns  to 
their  headmen,  and  is  consequently  often  used  to  denote  all  who  follow 
those  occupations.  Mihm^r  is  the  corresponding  Persian  word.  It 
is  probably  the  name  of  an  occupation  rather  than  of  a true  caste,  the 
real  caste  of  these  men  being  said  to  be  almost  always  TarkhAn.  I’he 
Rdj  is  returned  only  for  the  eastern  and  central  districts,  and  seems  to 
be  generally  Musalmdn  save  in  Delhi,  Gurgdon  and  K4ngra.  Batahra 
appears  to  be  a synonym  for  Rdj  in  Jullundnr  and  Amritsar,  but  in 
Cnamba  the  Batahra  seems  to  be  a true  caste,  working  generally  as 
stone-masons  and  carpenters,  and  not  unfrequently  cultivating 
land.  In  Kulu,  however,  the  Batahra  is  said  to  be  a Koli  by  caste 
who  has  taken  to  slate  quarrying. 

Rajadeke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Rajab,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh4hpur. 

Rajar,  a JAt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Rajihans,  R4]kum4r,  Rdjshdhi  or  Th6kar. 

Rajoa, — (Multdni),  ? an  independent  clan.  Fanjdbi  Dicty. ^ p.  948, 

' • C/.  !^jwa. 
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Rajput,*  fem.  -Nf.  In  the  Vedic  literature  the  t«rm  Rdj^-putra,  ^son  of 
a Rdjan  * or  king,  was  apparently  used  in  its  literal  sense,  though  it 
may  also  be  capable  of  a wider  interpretation.  Later  the  R4japi;tra 
degenerates  into  a mere  ‘ landowner ’t  and  possibly  is  identifiable 
with  the  Rdjanja  or  noble.  As  stated  in  the  article  on  the  Khatris 
the  Rdjput  was  a later  development  than  the  Kshatriya.J  Indeed, 
if  a conjecture  be  permissible,  the  rise  of  the  Rajput  represents  the 
change  from  the  ancient  Vedic  system  of  administration  to  a ruler 
and  more  feudal  type  of  society  under  which  a hereditary  nobility 
replaced  the  more  bureaucratic  Kshatriya.  In  the  article  on  the  are 

reproduced  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson’s  views  as  to  the  identity  of  and 

Rajput  stock  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  as  to  bow  the  Rajputs  really 
consist  of  the  royal  families  of  that  stock.  It  raii^ht  perhaps  be  said 
that  a Rajput  tribe  is  not  necessarily  descended  from  a ruling  chief  or 
sovereign,  but  that  the  rise  to  political  power  or  independence  of  a 
member  of  a tribe  tended  to  promote  his  collateral  kinsmen  as  well  as 
his  direct  descendants  to  the  status  of  Rajput.  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
might  well,  as  he  thought,  have  gone  further  and  said  that  a tribe  of 
any  caste  whatever,  which  had  in  ancient  times  (or  even  in  com- 
paratively modern  times)  possessed  supreme  power  throughout  any 
fairly  extensive  tract  of  country  would  be  classed  as  Rajput.  It  seemed 
to  him  almost  certain  that  that  some  of  the  so-called  Rajput  families 
were  aboriginal,  and  he  instanced  the  Chandel.  A very  similar  process 
has  gone  on  all  through  the  Himalayas  from  (Jhitrdl§  to  Nepd,l,l| 
especially  in  the  Kangra  and  Kulu  hills.  In  the  latter  tract  the 
Thakcb  is  often  an  ennobled  Kanet,  or  even,  in  Lahul,  a 'I'ibetan.  In 
Kangra  the  Rd,thi  is  a debased  Rdjput  or  a promoted  Ghirth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Kanet  may  be  a degraded  H4jput,  as  occurs  in  the  Simla 
Hills,  where  some  Kanet  septs  are  unquestionably  descended  from  cadet 
branches  of  ruling  families.  The  use  of  the  term  ‘ debased^  and 
‘ degraded ' is  however  apt  to  be  misleading  because  the  gradual 
merging  of  a younger  brother’s  descendants  into  the  ranks  of  the 
commoners  does  not  connote  any  loss  of  ‘ caste,’  but  only  such  lessening 
of  social  rank  as  is  found  under  similar  circumstances  in  Europe. 

A.- THE  RAJPUTS  OF  THE  JAMMU  BOHDElt  OR  DUGGAR. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  along  the  Jammu  border  and  beyond  it 
into  Gurddspur,  the  Rajputs  are  confined  to  the  hills  and  the  J^^s  l-o 

* The  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  the  Punjab  is  Rajput  or  RAjputt,  and  I have  therefore 
in  this  work  been  content  to  accent  the  first  syllable  only. 

t Macdonnell  and  Keith  : Vedic  Index,  11,  p.  218,  Rajanya  was  the  regular  term  for  a 
man  of  the  royal  family ; it  may  also  have  been  applied  to  all  the  nobles  irrespective  of 
kingly  power.  Later  the  term  Kshatriya  normally  takes  the  place  of  Rijanya  as  a 
designation  for  the  ruling  class:  ibid,  p.  216.  Hence  the  chrcnological  sequence  was 
RAjanya,  Kshatriya,  and  RAjput.  But,  even  in  modern  times  the  term  Kshatriya  retains  a 
shade  of  superiority  over  Rajput  and  in  l888  ? in  the  Hill  States,  the  late  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson 
found  RAjputs  of  proximate  royal  de.scent  enlert-d  in  the  Census  schedules  separately  as 
Kshatriyts,  as  leing  above  ordinary  Rajputs,  and  he  noted  that  Rdjdpuha  not  only  detrotes 
Kshatriyils  or  son-i  of  kings,  but  is  also  the  name  of  a mixed  caste,  and  of  a tribe  of  fabulous 
origin.  The  Tantra  says;  “ Rdjdputras  spring  from  a Vaisyaon  an  Amlashtha  (physician). 
Again,  thousands  of  others  sprang  from  the  foreheads  of  cows  kept  to  supply  oblations”" 

(Colebrooke’s  Essay,  p.  272).  ^ ^ 

^ Vol.  II,  p.  605,  supra. 

& See  the  article  on  OhitrAli  at  p.  174  et  seqq.  of  Vol.  II. 

^ liolgiO^s  Essay  on  the  Military  Tribes  of  Uspil.  3):naofta3  distinctive  features  of 
ths  Punjab  Kbatri  organisation  appear  to  be  reproduced  in]  KepaL 
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the  plains,* * * §  but  the  line  is  not  perhaps  as  rigid  iu  oiher  districts 
along  the  Jammu  border  as  it  is  in  Gurddspur.  The  Rdjput  tribes  being 
found  in  the  plains  interspersed  among  the  Jdt  tribes  which  appear  to 
have  gradually  confined  them  to  the  hills  and  sub-montane  tracts. 
But  between  the  Rajput  system  of  the  hills  and  the  Jdt  system  of  the 
plains,  there  is  a very  clear  line  of  demarcation.  The  Jdt  tribes  in  the 
plains  are  essentially  democratic.t  The  Rdjput  tribes  of  the  hills  are 
classified  on  a loose  and  ever-shifting  system  into  hypergamous  grades. 
Thus  in  Jammu  itself  the  Rdjput  table  of  social  precedence  is  thus 
described^  : — 


“By  special  precedence  the  Rdjputs  stand  as  f^/llows  : — 

Ist  Class  1 — Original  Edjputs  {Solar  race). 

(a)  Jamwil.  I (b)  Jasrotia.  | (c)  Mankotia. 


(a)  Bandr41. 

(b)  Bhadwil.  ^ 
CO  Bilauri.  ) 

(d)  Hantal. 

(e)  Bhotiil. 

(/)  Bhadarw4h. 


{Lunar  race). 

(g)  Kishtw4ria. 
(b)  Katoch. 

(<)  Goier. 

O’)  Sabba. 

(k)  Jaswal. 

{1)  Suket. 


(m)  Mandi. 

(n)  Kullu. 

(o)  Kalerie. 

(p)  Guleria. 
(g)  Sarmorie. 


The  above  two  stand  almost  equal  to  each  other  in  superiority. 

2nd  Class  ? — Half  Rdjputs,  2nd  class  {Solar  race). 

(o)  ManMs. 


{Lunar  race). 

(a)  Ambarai.  | (b)  Chib,  ] (c)  Jar41. 

3rd  Class  {Lunar  race). 

(a)  Rakwfil.  1 (c)  Charak.  I (e)  Langeb. 

(b)  Salaria  (Salehria).§  1 (d)  B4ghal.  | (/)  Bajidl. 


(d)  Bhao. 


0)  Andotra. 
{h)  Jaj. 


(o)  Mandal. 

(b)  Kasiil. 

(c)  Kharakhatr. 


4th  Class  {Lunar  race). 


(d)  Samsil. 

(e)  Jaggi. 

(/)  Lalotre. 

(to)  Seroch. 


(fir)  Katal. 
{h)  Bhulwal. 
(t)  Hans. 


(j)  Bajju. 
{k)  Balwal. 
{1)  Gori. 


These  Rdjputs  are  considered  first  class  Thakkars  now-a-days. 

Rdjputs  of  Solar  and  Lunar  races  intermarry ; while  the  Lunar  race 
with  the  exception  of  their  own  caste,  intermarry  with  other  castes. 
Rdjputs  of  Solar  and  Lunar  races  receive  their  wives  from  half  R^ljputs 
of  both  the  races.  But  Jamwdls  do  not  take  their  wives  from  Manhas 
because  of  their  being  descended  from  the  same  ancestor.  Rokwdls 
give  their  daughters  to  Jamwdl  and  Manhds  only. 

Manhds,  Ambarai,  Chib,  Bhao  and  Jar^l  intermarry  and  give  their 
daughters  to  first  class  Rdjputs. 


* Vol.  II,  p.  361, 

t This  statement  is  subject  to  several  qualifications— see  the  art.  on  Jats  in  Vol.  II  but 
it  is  in  the  main  correct.  ' ’ 

t By  the  late  Kh4n  Bahadur  Munshi  Ghulam  Ahmad  Khan  in  the  Kashmir  Census 
Rep.,  1902,  pp.  *79-80,  The  value  of  the  account  is  much  impaired  by  the  many  typographi- 
cal errors  in  it  and  I have  only  ventured  to  correct  a few  of  them. 

§ It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  Salehria  Rajputs  as  a tribe,  but  the  term  appears  to  merely 
mean  ‘low-lander’  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Salehria  ‘ tribe’  is  really  composed  of  a 
number  of  septs  or  fragments  of  tribes  which  happen  to  bo  settled  in  the  salehr  or 
«ub-montane  tract : H.  A.  R, 
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Rokwal,  Salehria,  Ckarak,  Bagh4l,  Langeh,  Bojwdl,  Andotra  and  Jaj 
intermarry  and  give  tlieir  daughters  to  Rajputs  of  first  and  second 
classes,  and  receive  their  wives  from  half  Rajputs  of  class  IV. 

Half  Rdjputs  of  class  IV  who  are  considered  as  first  class  Thakkars, 
intermarry  between  themselves,  and  receive  their  wives  from  other 
Thakkars,  but  give  their  daughters  to  third  class  Rajputs  only. 

Thakkars  of  lower  class,  nut  coming  under  the  category  of  Rajputs, 
now  intermarry  and  give  their  daughters  to  Rdjputs  of  fourth  class,  but 
cannot  take  their  wives  from  out  of  them  because  the  customary  widow- 
marriage  among  these  has  degraded  them.  ” 

The  Manilas*  appear  to  have  been  a nomad  tribe,  averse  to  settled 
abodes  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Christie  recorded  the  following  account 
of  their  separation  from  the  parent  stock  : — Saraman  Deo,  eldest  son 
and  heir  to  the  family  estate  quitted  Jammu  in  dudgeon  and  founded 
Gamrola,  a village  in  the  Chamdl  thdna  of  Gurddspur.  Thence  sprang 
22  Manhds  villages  in  that  District,  Sidlkot  and  Jammu.  Not  one  of 
these  contains  a brick  or  stone  building.  On  his  father’s  death  a de- 
putation waited  upon  Samman  Deo  to  beg  him  to  return  and  assume  his 
rightful  place,  but  he  refused  and,  for  some  unknown  reason,  invoked 
a curse  upon  those  of  his  race  who  should  live  in  masonry  buildings. 
Recent  instances  of  the  curse  working  are  cited. t 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Jammu  itself  the  Jamwdl,  who  are  naturally 
placed  first  in  the  Rdjput  peerage  as  the  clan  of  the  ruling  house,  are 
treated  as  quite  distinct  from  the  Manhds.  Ibbetson’s  view  was  that  : 

Jamwal  was  the  old  name  of  the  whole  tribe,  but  is  now  confined  to 
the  royal  branch  who  do  not  engage  in  agriculture,  and  look  down 
upon  their  cultivating  brethren  who  are  commonly  styled  Manhds. 
The  Manhds  intermarry  with  the  Salahria  and  other  second  class 
Rdjputs  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  call  their  eldest  son  Rdjd  and  the 
younger  ones  Midn,  and  use  the  salutation  Jai  ! In  Sialkot  765  Manhds 
have  returned  themselves  also  as  Bhatti,  741  as  Salahria,  and  755  as 
Raghbansi  ; while  in  Gurdaspur  2,080  are  also  shown  as  Raghbansi. 
So,  of  the  Jdt  Manhds  of  Gujrdnwdla,  1,325  are  Virk  who  have  shown 
themselves  as  Manhas  also.  The  Manhds  are  real  husbandmen,  and 
therefore  occupy  a very  inferior  position  in  the  local  scale  of  Rdjput 
precedence.”  These  facts  and  figures  go  far  to  show  that  Manhds  is 
an  old  term  for  cultivator  (possibly  meaning  ‘ middleman’  or  tacksman), 
and  that  its  original  significance  is  still  vaguely  remembered. 

In  the  Una  tahsil  of  Iloshidrpur  the  Manhds  are  said  to  have  a 
synonym  Sagnai,  derived  from  the  village  of  that  name,  Manhds  being 
derived  from  Marn  Hans  Deo.  The  ancestor  of  the  tribe  came  from 
Ajudhia,  settled  in  Lahore,  and  then  in  Jammu,  which  Pars  Rdm, 
another  ancestor,  re-peopled,  and  his  brother,  Autdr  Deo,  founded  the  fort 
of  Bdhu.  Para  Rdm’s  son,  Karm  Deo,  had  several  sons,  Marn  Hans  Deo 

* An  account  of  the  Manhas  tribe  has  already  been  given  at  p.  67  sxipra,  but  variants 
might  be  added  almost  indefinitely.  Thus  in  Gujr^t  their  tradition  is  that  Jodh  Deo  had 
two  sons,  Mai  Deo  and  Jakhar  Deo.  The  latter's  descendants  took  to  cultivation,  which 
the  Rajputs  despise,  and  so  were  sarcastically  dubbed  Manhas.  They  date  their  settlements 
in  Gujiit  to  Ilumaynn’s  time,  when  Fargo  came  to  Jammu  and  founded  Pargowal  where 
their  first  tonsure  is  still  performed.  One  of  his  22  sons,  Main,  served  under  Akbar,  turned 
Muhammadan,  and  obtained  a grant  of  land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jhelum.  Hence  the 
Muhammadan  Manhas  regard  the  Mahi  sept,  as  well  as  the  Salahria,  JarSh  and  Bhao,  as 
♦heir  offshoots,  but  too  completely  separated  from  them  to  allow  of  intermarriage. 

t P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 755. 
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being  one.  His  descendants  Dliarm  Deo  and  Karm  Deo  founded  the 
fort  of  Dliarbgarh  in  Mangarwd,],  west  of  Sagnai.  R^ja  Abhi  Chand 
of  Datdrpur  killed  Karm  Deo  in  battle  whereupon  Dharm  Deo  aban- 
doned Dharbgarh  and  founded  Sagnai  17  generations  ago.  The  ruins 
of  Dharbgarh  still  exist.  The  LJalkotid,,  Sumaniul,  and  Lakhan  Fur 
appear  to  date  from  the  same  period.  Some  years  ago,  the  Manhas 
assembled  at  Sagnai  and  decided  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  saluta- 
tion jai-dia,  but  this  form  is  not  conceded  to  them  by  the  Rdjputs  of 
the  first  grade.  The  tribe  claims  to  have  erected  the  temple  of  I’irkat^ 
Devi  and  the  fort  of  Sabanu.  at  Jasrota  in  Jammu,  and  also  the  fort  of 
Dhupgarh  since  demolished.  The  Manhds  cannot  obtain  wives  from 
the  Rd,jputs  of  the  first  grade  nor  will  they  give  daughters  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  grades  except  the  Dhongotar,  a tribe  of  the  fourth 
grade,  but  daughters  are  taken  from  fourth  grade  tribes  and  even 
from  the  fifth  grade,  but  only  ia  case  a wife  is  not  obtainable  from  the 
second  or  third  grade  : for  example  a headman  of  Sagnai  has  married  a 
girl  of  the  Dhanti^l,  a fourth  grade  tribe.  At  marriage  feasts  or  other 
occasious  the  order  of  precedence  is  according  to  age  and  if  there  be 
men  of  a higher  grade  present  they  sit  above  those  of  lower  grades. 
There  are  said  to  be  eight  tribes  of  the  second  grade.  Alter  the 
Manhds  come  the  Dud,  Jaridl,  and  Sonkhlii.  The  Manhds  and  Sonkhla 
came  from  the  West  and  claim  to  be  superior  to  the  Jaikdria  Rdjputs 
in  Kdngra.  But  their  status  varies  with  their  locality.  Thus  the 
Manhds  are  regarded  as  the  highest  class  in  Hamirpur  and  the  Sonkhla 

as  the  highest  class  in  Dera  tahsil. 

% 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  Jammu  border  lies  Gurddspur  in  which 
District  the  Rdjput  system  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Louis  Dane*  : — 

‘^Tbe  hilly  tract  of  Gurddspur  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  Thakkars 
or  spurious  Rdjputs,  the  sub-montane  is  mainly  Rdjputs,  and  plains 
population  is  principally  Jat.  There  are  very  few  true  Jaikaria  Rdjputs, 
as  the  Pathanias  and  Manhds,  who  might  lay  claim  to  this  rank,  have 
lost  grade  by  turning  personally  to  direct  agriculture.  Practically,  all 
of  these  tribes  come  under  the  generic  term  of  Saldmias,  and  many  of 
them  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  Rdjputs  at  all,  and  would  be  called 
Rd^his  in  Kdngra,  who  are  repudiated  by  the  true-blood  Ihljputs.  The 
lowest  clans  of  all  are  known  as  Rdm-Rdmias.  Leaving  the  classification 
based  on  the  method  of  salutation  adopted,  and  arranging  the  Rdjputs 
by  the  traditional  races  of  Surnjbansi  and  Som-bansi,  we  have  the 
following  results : — 


Chandar-hansi. 

Suraj-hansi. 

Jamvcdl. 

Thakiil. 

Guleria. 

Ghandar. 

Jasnotia  (?  Jasrotia). 

Bhadiar. 

Pathdnia, 

Makhotra. 

Janglotia. 

Salehria.* 

Samria. 

Rakwal. 

Manhds, 

Gahotra. 

Khokhar. 

ChauMn. 

Earchand, 

Malotra.* 

Koh41. 

Madar. 

Jarrdl, 

Manj.* 

Bhatti. 

Eanaucb. 

Sin. 

Manjriil. 

Bhamrotra. 

Awan. 

Indauria. 

Ri41. 

Lamin. 

Samanch. 

Chihh. 

Jhaggi.* 

Kakotra. 

Jhanjua. 

Bagal. 

Sanauria. 

Niru. 

Dhamdiil. 

Tangral. 

Mahotra. 

Ladit. 

Balim. 

Saroch. 

Katil. 

Thakkar. 

Lalotra. 

* Gurdaspur  Gazetteer,  1891-2,  pp.  68-70. 
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Those  shown  in  italics  call  themselves  JaiJcarias,  but  except  the  first 
two  Chandar-bansi,  and  the  6rst  three,  Suraj-bansi  the  other  clans  have 
really  lost  their  claim  to  the  salutation  of  Jaideya  in  this  District.  The 
clans  against  whose  names  an  asterisk  has  been  placed  are  all  locally 
known  as  kahri,^  or  those  who  only  take  from  or  give  wives  to^  a parti- 
cular clan,  and  the  others  or  dohri,  or  those  who  take  and  give  wives 
in  the  same  clan.  The  former  class  are  considered  superior.  The  five 
true  Jaiharia  classes  give  and  take  in  marriage  amongst  themselves, 
and  take  from  the  order  Jaikaria  and  kahri  clans.  The  dohri  clans 
intermarry,  except  with  their  own  clan  or  that  of  their  mothers  and 
paternal  or  maternal  grandfather.  Amongst  the  inferior  Jaikaria 
and  kahri  clans  there  is  a regular  order  of  precedence,  and  they  take 
from  a lower  and  give  to  a higher  clan.  Thus  the  Tangrdls  take  from 
the  Kdtils,  Lalotras  and  Kohdls,  and  give  to  the  Jarr^ls,  Salehrias 
and  Indaurias,  the  Kohdls  take  from  the  Kdtils  and  hill  Thak- 
kars,  and  give  to  the  Tangrdls,  and  the  Salehrias  give  to  the  Manhds 
and  take  from  the  Gahotras,  Kdtils  and  Lalotras.  A tendency  is, 
however,  observable  amongst  them  to  level  away  these  distinctions  to 
some  extent,  and  if  this  extends  it  will  be  an  excellent  thing.  The 
Thakkars  in  the  hill  occupy  the  very  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  so 
have  not  been  shown  in  the  list.  They  have  innumerable  subdivisions 
amongst  themselves,  and  practice  widow  remarriage.  The  custom  of 
karetva  is  also  not  uncommon  amongst  most  of  the  dohri  clans.  This 
classification  into  gots  or  clans  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  historical 
and  ethnological  study,  but  is  also  of  considerable  importance  from  the 
baser  points  of  view  of  the  revenue  assessing  officer  and  vital  statisti- 
cian. A curious  feature  of  the  race  is  that  the  lower  classes  appear  to 
be  dying  out.  Their  estates  are  undermanned,  so  far  as  the  proprietors 
go,  and  badly  farmed  ; all  sorts  of  reasons  based  on  poverty  of  soil, 
climate,  and  general  impoverishment  are  adduced  by  the  people 
themselves  to  explain  this,  but,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  these  are  suffi- 


* The  term  hahri  appears  to  be  derived  from  ek  ‘one,’  and  dohri  from  do,  ‘two.’  Appa- 
rently the  latter  class  make  reciprocal  betrothals,  while  the  latter  only  arrange  unilateral 
ones.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  Kashmir  Census  Rep.  of  1912,  which  says  : — 
“ Among  the  Rajputs,  even  as  between  the  sub-castes  of  undisputed  nobility  of  birth,  there 
are  minute  distinctions  as  to  which  can  give  and  which  can  take  girls  in  marriage  and 
these  limitations  are  adhered  to  with  great  pride.  It  is  this  practice  that  has  led  to  the 
distinction  that  exists  between  the  ekehra  and  dohra  clans.  The  former  (t.  e.  the  ekehra, 
clearly)  sections  of  a caste  or  sub-caste  are  those  which  can  contract  only  a one-sided  match, 
that  is  to  say  they  can  accept  only  the  daughters  of  the  other  party  for  marriage  with  their 
sons,  but,  because  of  their  superiority  in  the  social  scale,  cannot  give  their  own  daughters  in 
marriage  to  the  sons  of  that  party.  The  dohra  classes  exchange  sons  and  df.ughters  without 
any  restriction.  In  fact  marriages  amongst  them  are  settled  only  on  a system  of  exchange. 
A,  for  instance,  marries  his  son  to  B’s  daughter  only  if  he  has  a daughter  to  give  to  B’s  son. 
One  of  the  evil  consequences  of  this  is  that  the  ekehras  have  to  pay  cash  by  way  of  compen- 
sation to  dohras  when  taking  girls  from  the  latter  for  marriage  to  their  sons.  This  has  led 
to  making  marriage  a merely  mercenary  affair.  On  the  other  hand  the  ekehra  classes  may 
sometimes  have  to  pay  for  boys  from  higher  families  (though  this  custom  is  denied  by  the 
higher  classesu  That  is,  too,  why  such  raea  of  these  classes  as  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
bride-price  remain  unmarried." 

The  hvpergaraous  grading  appears  to  be 
i.  Jai-Kiria  > „ -j-  .. 

ii  Kahri  ) avoiding  widow  remarriage. 

ui.  Dohri,  who  exchanges  brides  apparently  and  certainly  practise  widow  remarriage, 
iv.  Thakkar,  coi responding  to  the  Rathis  of  Kangra,  but  probably  including  ii  and  iii. 
The  Jai-Kiria  further  have  two  grades,  hvpergaraous  inter  se,  one  the  true  or  acknow- 
ledged Jai.K4ria,  the  other  with  a doubtful  right  to  that  title. 
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cient  to  entirely  account  for  the  results  noticed.  The  first  two  affect 
all  tribes  alike,  and  yet  amongst  the  higher  classes  there  is  a general 
tendency  to  increase,  while,  where  the  Rd,jput8  have  embraced  Isldm, 
they  are  just  as  numerous  as  any  other  race.  The  last  result  probably 
lends  the  required  clue.  The  marriage  law  amongst  the  Hindu  Rdjput 
ordinarily  requires  that  a higher  clan  should  not  give  its  daughters  iu 
marriage  to  a lower,  though  they  may  take  from  the  lower  class.  The 
lower,  therefore,  they  descend  the  tribal  ladder  the  more  difficult  it  is 
for  a man  to  obtain  a suitable  wife : and  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
case  of  the  Thakkars,  who  are  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and 
amongst  whom  the  deterioration  of  race  and  generally  dwindling  ten- 
dency are  most  marked.  The  daughters  leave  the  clan,  and  the  men 
must  either  remain  unmarried  or  take  their  brides  from  sub-tribes 
which,  though  not  regarded  consanguinous,  have  so  frequently  in- 
termarried during  past  centuries  as  to  ruin  the  physical  prospects  of 
the  progeny.  On  embracing  Isldm  the  strict  rules  of  the  marriage 
law  are  much  released,  and  though  outside  marriages  are  prefeired, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  general  marriages  even  within  the  clan.  As 
a consequence  we  find  that,  while  the  Muhammadan  Manh^s,  Kdtil  and 
Salehria  Rajputs  have  so  multiplied,  as  to  have  reduced  their  aver- 
age holding  7 acres  in  Shakargarh,  the  Hindu  have  dwindled  until  each 
proprietor  owns  as  much  as  13  acres,  and  in  the  case  of  the  lower  clans 
the  contrast  is  much  more  striking/* 

Going  still  turthur  east  we  have  the  Rdjput  system  of  the  Punjab 
Himalayas  which  is  imperfectly  described  below. 

B.—THE  HINDU  RAJPUTS  OF  THE  EASTERN  HILLS. 

In  the  eastern  hills,  which  lie  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Punjab, 
we  have  a type,  and  undoubtedly  a very  ancient  type,  of  Hindu  society 
which  has  been  practically  untouched  by  Muhammadan  influences, 
though  possibly  Buddhism  may  at  one  time  have  affected  its  develop- 
ment. This  society  has  an  exceedingly  complicated  organization, 
based  on  the  two  principles  of  natural  descent  and  social  status  inde- 
pendent of  that  descent,  which  we  have  found  to  exist,  in  a compara- 
tively simple  form,  among  the  Khatris.  Caste,  in  the  accepted  meaning 
of  that  term,  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  The  highest  stratum  of  society 
is  composed  of  a number  of  tribes  which  are  split  up  into  several  groups 
of  different  social  status,  and  which  are  generically  called  Rdjputs.  Below 
these  Rdjput  tribes  are  the  cultivating  classes,  the  Kanets  and  Ghiraths, 
and  below  them  again  the  artizans  and  menials. 

The  RAj puts  consist  of  numerous  tribes,  divided  into  still  more  nu- 
merous septs  or  als,  both  tribes  and  septs  being  based  on  natural  descent. 
The  al  does  not  appear  to  bo  necessarily  exogamous,  for  in  some  cases 
the  term  is  used  as  practically  equivalent  to  family,  and  what  the 
exogamous  unit  really  is  I am  unable  to  say.* 


♦“  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  some  vagueness  of  idea,  and  probably-  indefinite, 
ness  of  custom,  about  the  prohibited  degrees ’’ among  the  J4ts  and  Brahmans  of  the  south 
east  Punjab  (Code  of  Tribal  Custom^  Gurgaon,  p.  20), 
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The  tribes  are  split  up  into  six  status-groups  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  table  on  pages  278 — 280,  so  that  the  order  of  social  precedence 
stands  thus : — 


[.-Mi^n.  II.— Rajput.  III.— Thdkur  | 

IV.-Rathi  ..JlBfc  grade  Rdnas. 

1 2nd  „ „ 


These  terms  require  some  comment.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
term  Rajput  appears^to  be  used  in  a restricted  as  well  as  in  a general 
sense,  and  as  this  two-fold  meaning  has  led  to  confusion  I propose  to 
call  these  groups,  collectively,  the  Riljput-Rdthi  groups.  It  will  further 
be  seen  that  each  of  the  terms  used  denotes  status,  not  race,  or  caste, 
or  tribe.  Barnes*,  for  instance,  sajs  : — ‘ Two  of  the  old  royal  and  now 
essentially  Rajput  families  (of  Kdngra)  are  said  to  be  Brahman  by  origi- 
nal stock.’  Midn  literally  means  ‘ prince,  ’ and  as  the  members  of  that 
grade  are  entitled  to  the  salutation  jai  dia  they  are  also  called  Jaik^ra, 
but  this  group  is  also  called,  vaguely,  Rdjput.  Of  the  other  terms  Th^- 
kur,  or  baron,  and  Rdnd  or  chief,  are  simply  titles  denoting  status  or  rank, 
while  it  is  suggested  that  Rd,thi  is  derived  from  rakhehi  (which  is  an  equi- 
valent of  fearewa,  or  widow  remarriage).  However  this  may  be,  Rdthi 
is  a term  which  implies  loss  of  status  and  so  is  rarely  used  by  the  Rathis 
themselves.  Thus  all  the  terms  in  use  denote  status  and  nothing  else. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  seen*that  the  tribes  are  not  graded  according  to 
status,  for  we  find  that  even  some  Katoch  septs  are  quite  low  down  in 
the  scale,  though  for  the  most  part  the  Katoch  are  Mi^n  ni  Jaikdria 
status.  Status  depends  mainly  on  the  strictness  with  which  certain 
social  rules  are  observed.  Thus  ‘ the  Midn  and  the  Thdkur  must  not 
permit  widow  remarriage.’  Further  a Midn  should  not  plough,  give 
his  daughter  m an  inferior  class,  nor  take  a wife  from  it.t  He  may 
not  accept  any  price  for  a daughter,  and  his  women-f oik  must  observe 
strict  parda.  The  chief  distinctions  between  a Midn  and  a Thdkur 
seem  to  be  that  the  latter  may  plough  and  also  may  take  a wife  from  a 
Rdthi.  The  Jaikdria  are  not  supposed  to  eat  kachchi,  or  smoke  except 
with  one  another,  but  in  practice  it  is  regarded  as  a venial  offence  if 
they  do  so  with  the  grade  next  below  them.  The  Rdthi  practises 
fcareioa,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  Rdj  put.  They  also  accept 
a bride-price,  but  are  in  this  respect  only  on  a level  with  the  Thdkurs, 
who  often  do  the  same,  or  effect  exchange  betrothals. J 

But  in  former  times,  if  not  now,  status  could  also  be  gained  by  royal 
favour,  for  a Raja  might  promote  a Ghirth  to  be  a Kdthi,  or  a Thdkur  to 
be  a Rdjput,  for  service  done  or  money  given.  By  giving  a daughter 
to  an  impoverished  raja  a rich  Rdthi  may  raise  his  clan — not  merely, 
it  would  seem  himself  or  his  family — to  Thdkur  Rdjpnt  status.  If  a 
raja  takes  a Pdtial  girl,  whom  he  has  seen  herding  cattle  and  fallen  in 
love  with,  the  girl’s  whole  clan  begins  to  give  its  daughters  to  Midns 
and  gains  a step  in  the  social  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  by  practising 
widow  remarriage  or  giving  a daughter  to  an  inferior  grade,  status 
could  be  diminished  or  lo8t.§ 


* Kangra  Settlement  Report,  § 73. 

t But  he  may  take  a wife  from  an  inferior  status-group.  Thi  term  ‘class’  here  seome 
to  be  used  loosely  for  caste. 

J Lyall’s  Kangra  Settlement  Rep.,  § 72.  | § Ibid.  §§  73  and  66. 
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The  effects  of  this  system  are  seen  in  the  varying  statns  of  the  septs 
in  each  tribe,  bat  the  complexity  of  the  system  is  not  fully  brought  out 
in  the  table,  for  there  are  degrees  of  social  status,  even  within  the  sept 
based  on  proximity  to  its  original  home.  Further  we  find  that  in  each 
status-group  some  als  or  septs  are  hypergamous,  while  others  are  not, 
for  they  refuse  to  give  daughters  to  the  next  highest  group.  Lastly, 
the  status  of  a tribe  may  vary  with  the  locality  in  which  it  is  settled. 

In  fine,  Rfijput  society  is  in  a state  of  chaos  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  give  any  clear  account  in  detail  of  its  various  ramifications.  Moreover, 
any  such  account  would  probably  be  obsolete  in  a few  years,  for  society 
is  in  a state  of  flux,  but  the  fluctuating  units  are  the  septs  or  aZs,  or  at 
least  the  families,  not  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  relations  of  the  Rdjput-Rdthi  groups  to  the  lower  castes. — As  we 
have  seen  the  Rdthis  give  daughters  to  the  Thdkurs  and  they  in  turn  to 
the  Midn,  a system  which  apparently  finds  expression  in  the  saying 
‘ Ghauthi  pirhi  Rdthni  ki  rani  hanjae  or  in  the  fourth  generation 
the  Rdthi’s  daughter  becomes  a queen.’  This  is  to  be  explained  as  mean- 
ing that  a Rdthi’s  daughter,  the  first  generation,  may  marry  a 
in  the  second  generation.  In  the  third  her  daughter  may  marry  a 
Rajput  and/ier  daughter  again  may  marry  a Midn  or  a ruling  chief.  At 
least  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  expression  fourth  generation  ” 
seems  explicable.  There  is  a similar  saying  regarding  a Kanetni,  or  the 
daughter  of  a Kanet,  who  may  in  the  jifth  generation  become  a queen. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  saying : — ‘ Satvin  pirhi  Ghirthni  ki  dhi  rani  hojdi 
or  in  the  seventh  generation  a Ghirth’s  daughter  becomes  a queen.’* * 

But  even  this  does  not  close  the  circle  of  marriage  relationships. 
The  Rdthi  may  contract  a jhanjrara  or  second  marriage  with  a woman 
of  another  caste,  such  as  Jdt  or  Jliiwar,  and  the  issue  by  such  a 
marriage  are  deemed  legitimate.  Thus  we  arrive  at  once  at  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  endogamous  Hdjput  ‘caste’  at  all,  and 
moreover  there  are  no  sub-castes,  but  a series  of  status-groups  each 
more  or  less  hypergamous. 

Results  of  the  Rajput  social  system. — The  Rdjputs  of  the  hills  exhibit 
some  of  the  usual  features  of  a society  organized  on  a system  of  hyper- 
gamy.  ‘Rajputs  of  high  family  are  heavily  bribed  to  marry  owing  to 
the  feeling  of  pride  which  forbids  a Rdjput  to  marry  a daughter  to 
any  but  a man  of  equal  or  rather  superior  family  but  his  own.’  Here 
we  have  Kulinism  in  full  force.  The  Rdjputs  of  the  third  grade  or 
Thdkurs  are  thus  placed  in  a peculiarly  unfortunate  position.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  have  to  buy  husbands  for  their  daughters.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Rdtliis  will  not  give  them  daughters  without  exacting 
a price  so  that  they  are  mulcted  both  when  marrying  and  when 
giving  in  marriage. 

Rdja  Jai  Chand,  R^ja  of  Lambagraon,  thus  classified  the  Rajputs  of 
Kdngra,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  his  septs  falsj  are  in  fact  exogam- 
ous,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
groups  here  called  clans. 

* Pandit  Hari  Kishen  Kaul  gives  the  steps  thus ; (1)  a Ghirath  girl  may  marry  a 
Kachcha  Rathi,  and  (2)  her  daughter  a Pakka  Ki,thi.  Their  daughter  in  turn  may  marry 
(3)  a Thakkar,  and  (4)  a Ihikkar  may  give  his  daughter  to  a Rijput,  he  (5)  to  a Mian 

*nd  (6)  a Mi6n  s daughter  may  be  married  to  a R^ja,  and  Bo  become  a rini. 
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The  chief  clans  of  Rajputs  found  in  the  Simla  hills  are  shown  below 
together  with  the  place  whence  they  are  said  to  have  come. 


Pram4r  or  Panwari 

Ujjain. 

Mabhali 

Ghaohio, 

Lohikri 

Solaughi. 

Banglidni 

Prahir, 

Trondi 

Gaur 

• •• 

Bengal 

Ghtdni 

Qyiru 

• •• 

Gaya. 

Niril 

Eatal 

• •• 

Nahau  Sirm-dr. 

ThAkur 

Viahal 

• • • 

Eanchananagar 

Kan4 

(Deccan). 

Patbinia 

Padwil 

Kshatriya 

•0 

..  [ Mirwdr,  etc.,  different 
..  j districts. 

••  I 

'*  I M4rw4r, 

^ Delhi. 

..  Malwa. 

..  Descended  from  Pars 

R^m. 


Many  of  the.se  clans  are  said  to  have  come  when  the  Rdjputs  were 
massacred  by  BalrJimji ; the  Gaur  is  said  to  have  come  in  1267  Bikr- 
majit,  and  the  Pathdnia  about  three  centuries  ago,  but  no  precise  date 
can  be  assigned  to  the  Rdjput  invasions,  and  they  appear  to  have  come 
in  small  numbers  winning  their  way  to  sovereignty  over  the  country 
rather  by  their  superior  civilization  than  by  conquest  on  a large  scale. 
All  the  cliiefs  of  the  hill  States  are  Rdjp-jts  and  their  ancestors  are 
mentioned  in  tl»e  Bhagvat  and  the  Mahdbharat.  The  Rdwats  and 
Rathis  may  be  classed  also  as  Rdjputs.  They  however  plough  aud 
cultivate  land  with  their  own  hands,  and  their  rites  at  a wedding  or  a 
death  are  not  according  to  the  Shdstras.  Sartoras  are  those  born  of 
a Rdjput  father  and  a Kanet  or  some  other  low  caste  mother.  Rajputs 
do  not  intermarry  with  them  nor  eat  food  prepared  by  them. 


The  writer  of  the  above  paragraph  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  first 
four  sections  of  the  Dashdls — Gonds,  Theogs,  Madhdns,  Darkotis,  etc.— 
were  for  a long  time  after  their  migration  to  the  hills,  considered  to  be 
low  caste  like  the  Kanets,  and  did  nob  wear  the  sacred  thread  nor 
perform  the  orthodox  death  ceremonies.  Gradually,  however,  they 
mixed  with  the  Rajputs,  and  began  to  give  their  daughters  in  marriage 
to  wealthy  Rajputs.  Afterwards  the  Rajput  also  condescended  to 
marry  their  daughters  to  them.  The  history  of  the  migration  of  the 
Jd,r  Gidrus  and  Jar  Katdls  is  very  much  the  samp.  In  reality  they  were 
Brahmans,  and  Brahmans  of  their  brotherhood  are  still  to  be  found. 
But  they  gave  up  their  Brahmanical  functions  and,  adopting  the 
, marriage  aud  death  ceremonies  of  Hdjputs,  mixed  with  them.  For 
example  the  states  of  Kot  Khai,  Kumh^rsain,  Karangla,  Delath, 
Kanethi,  Jubbal,  RAwin,  Sairi,  Taroch  and  Khash  were  full  of  low 
castes  of  Kanets,  but  now  they  have  adopted  the  ceremonies  of  the 
superior  Kanets.  The  Sarsut  and  Gaur  Brahmans  did  not  intermarry 
but  now  they  do  so. 

The  writer,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  tell  us  who  the  Dash^ls  are,  but 
he  apparently  means  that  they  were  immigrants  from  the  plains  who 
founded  the  baronies  of  Gond,  Theog,  Madh^n  and  Darkoti,  with  others 
not  specified.  These  baronies  are  now  ruled  by  RAnAs  owning  a more 
or  less  nominal  allegiance  to  their  suzerain  states.  The  GiAru  (from 
Gaya)  and  the  KatAl  both  appear  to  be  called  JAr,  but  the  important 
thiug  about  them  is  that  both  are  of  Brahman  origin,  but  adopted 
RAjput  avocations  and  usages,  and  so  became  amalgamated  with  the 
older  RAjputs,  just  as  the  ^nets  of  Kot  Khai  and  the  other  States 
specified  got  mixed  up  and  the  Gaur  and  SArsut  Brahmans  intermingled. 
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The  writer  is  quoted  verbatim  because  what  he  writes  is  not  only 
interesting  in  itself,  but  his  way  of  writing  illustrates  the  mental  pro- 
cesses by  which  Brahmans  come  to  be  accepted  as  Rdjputs  by  caste, 
and  so  on. 

Descending  from  the  Kdngra  Valley  and  crossing  the  range  which 
running  parallel  with  the  Siwdliks  forms  the  Jaswdn  Dun  or  valley 
and  is  included  in  the  Una  tahsil  of  Hoshidrpur,  we  find  the  following 
elaborate  classification  of  the  Rdjputs  put  forward  : — 


1. 

First  grade  containing  13  classes. 

2. 

Second  „ 

>9 

8 » 

8. 

Third  „ 

n 

24  „ 

4. 

Fourth  ,, 

99 

40  „ 

5. 

Fifth  „ 

99 

109  „ 

I. — Rajputs  op  thi  First  Geade. 


1.  Katoch, 

2.  Goleria, 


5.  Dadhwdl, 


3.  Jaswdl, 

4.  Sibia, 


but  the  last  four  are  mere  offshoots  of  the  first.  To  these  are  added 
Kahluria,  Kotlehria,  Hinduria,  Sirmuria,  Mankotia,  Mandidl  and 
Dhadwdl.*  Sipahia  is  a modern  form  of  4. 


The  original  settlement  of  the  Jaswdl  was  at  Bhir  Jaswdn  in  Thdna 
Amb,  and  remains  of  buildings,  wells  and  fountains  still  exist  on  a 
hill  at  that  place.  They  acquired  the  name  of  Jasidl  or  Jaswdl  from 

the  Jaswdn  Dun  in  Hoshidrpur. 

• 

The  Sibdia  were  settled  at  Siba  or  Sivia  in  tahsil  Dera,  but  they 
may  have  derived  their  name  from  Rdjd  Sapuran  Chand  who  founded 
Siba,  or  indeed  Siba  may  have  been  named  from  him.  Sapuran  Chaud 
became  a rajd  four  generations  after  Rajd  Hari  Chand  who  founded 
Haripur. 

The  Dadhwdl  appear  to  have  been  undoubtedly  first  settled  at  Dadh, 
but  possibly  they  derive  their  name  from  the  Dadwa  Latta  tract  which 
comprises  parts  of  Hdjipur,  Datdrpur,  and  certain  villages  in  Amb, 
Garhdiwdla  and  Haridna : or  perhaps  the  tract  takes  its  name  from 
the  tribe. 

Although  the  Goleria,  Sibdia,  Dadhwdl  and  Jaswdl  were  originally 
only  branches  of  the  Katoch  they  intermarry  amongst  themselves  but 
not  with  the  Katoch.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  Goleria  is 
an  older  branch  than  the  Katoch  and  still  performs  the  rdj-tilak.  The 
four  septs  mentioned  may  however  take  wives  from  the  second  and 
third  grades  except  that  the  Jaswdl  may  not  intermarry  with  the 
Jasial  of  the  second  grade.  Certain  villages  held  by  these  septs 
appear  to  be  regarded  as  of  lower  status,  for  example  the  Jaswdl  of 
Phadsale  Wasoh  are  of  the  first  giade,  those  of  Pandogah  of  the 


♦ All  these  are  clearly  territorial  designations.  Thus  : — 
i^hluria— of  Kahlur  or  BiUspur ; Kotlehria— of  Kotlehr,  the  ruling  family  of  that  state ; 
Hinduria— of  Hindur  or  NAlagarh ; Sirmuria— of  Sirmur  or  NAhan ; Mankotia— of 
Jlankot,  and  MandiAl  of  Mandi ; DadbwAl — of  Dadh  (and  so  on). 
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second  and  those  of  Amb,  Una,  Kalwa-badoh  and  Kothra,  or  of  Devia, 
Phore,  Amalhar,  Pbolar  and  Amb-Tallu  are  even  below  (junior  to) 
the  second  grade  and  so  on. 

The  Katoch,*  etc.,  have  a similar  classification  and  these  gradations 
are  scrupulously  observed  on  all  occasions. 


II. — Thb  Rajputs  op  the  Second  Grade. 


Manhds. 

Jasrotia. 


Dud. 

Jaridl. 


Sonkbla. 


The  origin  of  the  Dud  is  ascribed  to  Garhmuktear,  whence  they  went 
to  Bindraban,  thence  to  Garhi  Manasw^l  in  tahsil  Garhshankar  and 
thence  to  Kungrat  and  Batin  in  Una  tahsil.  Finally  they  settled  in 
Salvi,  etc.,  in  Thdna  Amb. 


The  Jaridl  (or  Tamur,  a sjnonym  of  unknown  origin),  are  also 
called  R6jauri  from  Rdjaur,  a province  of  Jammu.  Their  ancestor 
Nih^l  Singh  was  defeated  and  killed  by  one  of  the  Mughals.  His 
daughters  committed  suicide,  but  one  of  his  ranis  escaped  to  K^l^naur 
accompanied  by  her  parohit  and  gave  birth  to  a son  named  Jurd,  whence 
the  name  of  the  tribe.  She  took  refuge  in  Chamba  with  a merchant 
who  acquired  great  wealth  owing  to  the  boy’s  good  fortune,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  changed  his  name  to  Bhdg  Singh  and  his  descen- 
dants settled  in  Nangal  Jari^lan  and  other  villages  of  Amb. 

The  Sonkbla,  or  Sankhudhara,  the  name  of  their  original  home,  are 
descended  from  Rd-jds  Bhoj  and  Vikramaditya.  Their  ancestor  R4jd. 
Jagdes  came  to  the  hills  to  worship  at  Jaw^la  Mukhi.  He  was 
accompanied  by  various  retainers,  including  his  parohit.  Having 
married  into  the  Katoch  family  he  settled  at  Jal^ri  near  Nddaun. 
A faqir  gave  one  of  their  ancestors,  by  name  Sangu,  the  bar  or  power 
to  cure  small-pox  and  this  gift  was  inherited  by  Sangu’s  descendants, 
one  of  whom  practised  inoculation  of  the  right  hand,  using  a certain 
herb.  In  order  to  practise  this  inoculation  the  tribe  settled  in  various 
villages,  especially  in  Nagholi  in  tahsil  Una.  They  are  also  spread 
over  the  Simla  hills  and  K^ngra.  Sati  worship  is  common  amongst 
these  tribes.  Amongst  the  Jarial  five  women  of  the  bride’s  brother- 
hood must  take  part  in  the  gotkundla,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Manhfts  or  tribes  of  the  first  grade.  It  is  also  said  that  the  whole  of 
the  brotherhood  and  Idgis  should  attend  a wedding.  Amongst  the 
Sonkbla  on  the  samohat  day,  before  a wedding,  a feast  is  given  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  bridegroom,  that  is  to  say  this  feast  is  regarded 
as  a part  of  the  samohat ; other  tribes  feast  the  members  of  the 
marriage  procession  at  the  bridegroom’s  house. 

The  Jaridl  regard  Shiv-ji  as  their  Isht  or  patron  deity.  The  Jarial 
and  Sonkhla  appear  to  perform  no  sacrifices.  The  Dud  consult  a 
Brahman  and  feed  him  before  sowing. 


• For  example  the  Hemat-or  Hem-Chandia  Ka^h  of  Bijapur  in  KAngra  will  not  smoke 
with  the  Katoch  of  certain  other  villages  simply  because  the  former  live  close  to  Lamba- 
grAon  , the  origina  1 residence  of  the  family. 
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The  remaining  four  tribes  are  Laddo,  G^horebaha,  Chandla,  and 
Bhanot. 


III. — Rajputs  op  the  Thied  Geade. 


This  grade  comprises  eight  tribes  ;* — 


Name. 

Jasiil. 

Pfitial 

Phadi4itakhi 

SAudal 


Synonym. 

Pathinia, 

Taschak. 

Chaudhri. 


Name. 
BarUi  It 
Pitial 

Bhamnauria 

Chanwaria, 


Synonym. 
...  Chaudhri. 

...  Raghu-bans. 

...  N4ru. 


The  Jasi^l  say  they  came  from  the  South  and  conquered  the  JaswSn 
valley,  but  were  all  exterminated  by  an  invader  Purab  Chand  (who  had 
married  their  king’s  daughter),  except  one  boy  who  escaped.  Rdjd 
Purab  Chand  was  afflicted  with  a disease  on  account  of  his  cruelty  to  the 
Jasi^iil,  until  he  sought  out  the  boy  and  made  him  enter  the  K!^.shab 
got,  hitherto  the  got  only  of  the  Katoch. 


Sd,ndal’8  ancestor  Jadhbir  abandoning  Chhalkdkra  took  refuge  from 
Muhammadan  oppression  with  his  mother’s  father  in  Arnidla-Shdhpur 
in  tahsil  Hoshi^lrpur  and  was  given  5 villages  for  maintenance,  includ- 
ing Arnidla-Sh^hpur,  which  the  tribe  still  holds. 


IV. — Tribes  op  the  Fourth  Grade. 

Name. 

Synonym. 

Name. 

Synonym. 

Bajan 

...  Khokhar. 

Sihanda. 

Dhantial 

...  RAna. 

Badhmania 

PunwAr. 

Ladol 

...  JamwAl. 

Salohar. 

Bangwai 

...  Kaloth. 

RanAwat. 

LAori 

Malputh. 

...  Punwar. 

Dangoher 

JaswAl. 

1 . Many  years  ago  the  ancestor  of  the  Rdjan  came  to  Rdjni  Devi  in 
Hoshid/rpur  and  settled  there — whence  the  name  R^jan.  Khokhar 
is  said  to  be  their  original  name. 

The  R6]'an  of  R^jni  went  on  a wedding  procession  to  Hindur  but  were 
attacked  by  the  Rdjputs  and  all  save  one  woman  exterminated.  She 
had  a son  whose  three  sons  Adu,  Santu  and  Bagga  founded  the  villages 
of  those  names  in  Amb  in  their  mother’s  country. 

2.  Dhantidl  derives  its  name  from  M.  Dhontha  in  tahsil  Dera. 
Rdn^  was  a title  bestowed  by  a R^jd  on  an  ancestor. 

3.  The  Ladol  or  Jamwdl  came  originally  from  Oudh  to  Jammu 
where  they  settled  at  Ladw^ra. 


The  names  of  some  of  these  tribes  also  are  territorial,  thus : — 


Pnadiartakhi  from  Phandima. 
Patial  from  Patna. 


Bhamnauria  from  Bhamnur  in  Dasuya  tahsil 
Cbanwaria  from  GhawAsan  Chanwar  in  Dera 
. . ^ tahsil. 

1 There  is  also  a BariA  II  which  claims  to  be  superior  to  Baris  I,  while  Sandal  and  Baris  I 
are  also  said  to  be  synonyms.  x 

Barii  II  has  6 als ; — 


DhuriAl  from  Dharu  village. 
NahriAl  from  Nahri  „ 

Maiiil  from  Mairi  „ 


SuyiAl  from  Suri  village. 

Satotalia  from  Tila  Satotalgarh  in  Kothri. 
Banawat  from  AmiAla. 
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The  Ladol  tradition  is  that  they  are  descended  thus 

Rim  Ghandr. 


Litu  Kasbu 

(founded  (founded  Kashiw&r, 

Lahore).  or  Easur). 

Their  descendants  were  Autdr  Deo  and  Paras  Rdm  and  the  latter 
established  six  rdjadhdnis  or  kingdoms  and  16  mandis  or  fiefs.  Jam- 
uast  Deo’s  descendants  still  live  in  Jammu,  but  Kala  Deo  left  it  on  a 
pilgrimage  and  settled  at  Ladoli,  their  present  village,  with  Th^thal, 
Katohar  and  Athmdnia. 

4.  The  Bangwdi  derive  their  name  from  Bangoi  in  Goler. 

The  Kach  Brahman  are  the  parohits  of  the  Bangwdi,  because,  as 
usual,  one  of  that  Brahman  section  harboured  the  two  wives  of  their 
ancestor,  who  had  been  poisoned.  Their  sons  settled,  one  in  Bhul  in 
Hdjipur,  the  other  in  Bangoi.  ITie  latter’s  descendants  emigrated  to 
Abhipur,  Fatehpur,  and  thence  to  Goyaodpur  Nabhra,  still  holding  the 
last  two  villages. 

5.  L4ori  is  from  Lawar,  the  locality  of  which  is  given  as  iu  Hindu- 
stdn. 

The  Ldore  migrated  from  Lawar  to  Babhar,  in  Una,  and  thence  to 
Komer4n,  a settlement  of  the  Knisu  Rdjputs  (who  seem  to  be  extinct). 

6.  Malputh  is  derived  from  Multdn  ! 

7.  Sihanda — from  Sindh. 

8.  Badhmania— from  a place  Badhraana. 

9.  Salohar— from  Salwa. 

10.  Raniwat — not  explained. 

11.  Dangohar — a branch  of  the  Jasw41  settled  in  Dangoh,  but  this 
claim  is  not  admitted  by  the  Katoch. 

The  exact  places  of  10  and  11  are  doubtful. 

V. — Tribes  op  the  Fifth  Grade. 

Eleven  tribes  of  this  grade  are  found  in  Tahsil  Una : — 

1.  Bringwdl  (synonym  Chandla)  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
Pingal  or  Bengal  in  Dasuya  (?).  Their  ancestor  Hardidl  Chand  came 
from  Hindustan  to  Kahlur,  whence  his  descendants  emigrated  to 
Ghawdsan  in  Dera  and  thence  to  Bengli,  in  Una,  near  Amb  and  Loh^ra. 

2.  Masotha,  or  Thakkar,  descended  from  Meda,  came  from  Masti^ni 
in  Kdngra  (whence  the  name)  and  thence  to  Nakroh  in  Una.  Thakkar 
appears  to  denote  their  rank. 

3.  Bajotha  derives  its  name  from  R^j^  Bhoj.  It  came  from  Katra 
Th^inapuri  in  Hindustan  and  thence  as  a ruling  tribe  to  Delhi  and 
Bhatinda.  After  that  it  established  itself  in  Sirmfir  and  then  in  Katra, 
in  Dera,  Ghamror,  Mandholi,  Ndri  and  Tohlo.  ^ 

4.  Pathwdl  (Punw4r)  is  derived  from  hhathi,  a ^still,’  because  their 
progenitor  was  superintendent  of  a distillery. 

Bije  Sen  is  said  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  Pathw^J,  Badhmania,  Gori 
and  Sonkhla. 
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5.  Gurtaye  (Sdndal  or  Muqaddam)  derives  its  name  from  Graggar* 
garh,  or  Goret  according  to  another  tradition,  where  they  once  lived. 
They  emigrated  from  Sirmur. 

6.  Ch^ngri,  from  Changar  in  Kdngra,  near  Jawdlamukhi.  Thence 
they  came  to  Nathuhi. 

7.  Dohal  (Chauhdn),  from  the  village  of  that  name  near  Amb.  They 
also  hold  Karotia  and  Dhanotia,  and  hence  the  Karotia  and  Dhontidl 
are  regarded  as  sub-divisions  of  this  tribe. 

8.  Gangdet — from  Ganga  (Ganges).  They  first  settled  in  Bit 
Manaswdl  and  now  occupy  Amb  and  Mawa. 

9.  Jdbrd  or  Chambidl — from  Jabar  in  Kdngra.  Migrating  from 
Ohamba,  they  founded  a state  at  Haripur  but  were  exterminated  with 
the  exception  of  a woman  who  escaped.  Her  descendants  settled  in 
Jabar  and  Ghuwai,  and  at  Nakroh. 

10.  Ragwdli,  from  Rugwdlgarh  in  Kdngra  where  their  ancestor 
Ratn  Pdl  settled  after  migrating  from  Delhi  via  Jammu.  They  have  4 
branches : — 

(1) .  Raghwali,  descended  from  Sucheta,  his  eldest  son,  living  in 
Chalar. 

(2) ,  Banidli  from  Bania,  living  in  Balidna  in  Kdngra. 

(3) .  Tidliya,  from  Tija  (also  living  in  Kdngfa),  besides  Baghwali. 

C.— THE  RAJPUTS  OP  THE  EASTERN  PLAINS. 

Next  come  the  Rajputs  of  the  Delhi  territory  and  the  Jumna  valley.* 
They  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  two  great  tribes  of  Chauhan  and 
Punwar  which  gave  Delhi  its  most  famous  dynasties,  but  several  other 
tribes  have  to  be  added  to  these  two  and  their  origins  are  ascribed  to 
three  different  races.  Like  the  Hill  Rajputs  these  tribes  all  claim  to  be 
ultimately  descended  from  the  few  great  tribes  or  royal  races  or  kuls, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  the  Rajput  annals,  and  each  of  these 
races  is  divided  again  into  innumerable  local  clans  called  sacM  or 
gots.  Thus  according  to  the  account  given  in  the  Phulkidn  States 
Gazetteer 

The  Rajputs  are  divided  into  three  races  {bans)  Suraj-bansi  (8olar),t 
Chandar-tansi  (lunar)  and  Agni-kul  or  Baragh-bansi.  Each  bans  is 
again  divided  into  hhdnps,  each  khdup  into  nakhs  and  each  nakh,  it  is 
said,  into  gots.  The  Agni-kul  have  four  branches  (?  khdnps),  [i)  the 
Solankhi,  or  M6-handed’;  (w)  the  Sdnkhla,  blowing  sanAiA  or  shell  • 
{Hi)  the  Pramara  or  Punwdr  (whose  ancestor  had  no  arms),  and  {iv)  the 
Chauhdn,  the  ‘ four-handed  ’,  also  called  the  Chatr-bhuj.  The  eponym 
of  the  latter  had  two  sons  : — Sikand  whose  descendants  are  found  in 

• According  to  Cunningham  the  term  Rajput4na  extended  previous  to  the  Mahratta 
conquest  from  the  Sutlej  on  the  west  to  the  Chhota  Sindh  river  of  Marwar  on  the  east  The 
term  Rajwara  (?) 

I The  following  is  a curious  scrap  of  Mirasi  genealogy  from  Lahore  : — 

Raja,  Ghang,  Surajbansi. 

f i ! 

Chfma  Chauhan  Duggle  Nangra 

— four  septs  which  do  not  intermarry,  except  when  Muhammadans.  ° 

The  Qoria  Mirdsis  say  that  Ghang  had  12  sons— one  of  whom  was  Goria.  Some  of  the 
Goria  are  Telis,  others  horse-breakers.  The  Chima  would  appear  to  be  the  Chfma  J4t3  and 
the  Nangra  the  Nagra  J4ts,  but  who  the  Duggle  are  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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Biwal,  and  Bhdl  whose  descendants  inhabit  the  Bagar.  Sikand  had  12 
sons,  each  of  whom  founded  a separate  nakh,  thus : ( 1 ) Alan  Deoji, 
eponym  of  the  Chauhdn  Rajputs  in  B^wal,  founded  the  Alanot  nakh, 
(2)  Hardalji  founded  the  Hdda  nafc/i,  (3)  Deoji  founded  the  Dewara 
nakh,  (4)  Suraj  Mai  founded  the  Adsongra  nakh,  (5j  Bdlaji  founded  the 
Balia  naA:h.  The  (6)  Khenchi,*  (7)  Narman,  (8)  Bhag,  (9)  Bargain, 
(10)  Dasotra,  (11)  Basotra  and  (12)  Kahil  nakhs  are  named  after  his 
other  sons.  The  Chauhdns  form  an  exogamous  group.  Those  of  B4wal 
nizdmat  are  Alanot  by  nakh  and  Bach  by  got,  Bachash  having  been 
their  ancestor.  Like  Sikand’s  descendants  they  worship  Asawdri  Devi, 
whoso  temple  is  at  Saraber  in  Jaipur.  Bhdl’s  descendants  ^^or8hip  Jibbi 
Devi  of  Khandela.  The  descendants  of  Sikand  worship  the  Bhirgwat 
Godiwari  stream,  wear  a three  stringed  janeo,  and  specially  follow  the 
ISihdm  Veda.  Every  khdnp  of  these  R^jput;^  has  a tree  as  it8  dhdri,  i.e.  its 
members  do  not  cut  or  use  it.  Thus  the  Rajputs  of  B^wal  nizdmat  do  not 
cut  the  asa  pdla  tree.  Prior  to  the  period  of  Rdjput  supremacy  B^wal, 
including  the  modern  tahsils  of  Hewari  and  Kot  Qasim  with  a part  of 
Jaipur,  was  ruled  by  Bhagra,  a Jdt,  whence  it  is  still  called  Bhigota. 
The  Rajputs  of  this  tract  are  followers  of  a Muliammadan  saint  whose 
shrine  is  at  Nangal  Teju  in  Bdwal.  They  avoid  the  use  of  liquor  and 
use  hahil  flesh,  but  preserve  the  belief  in  satis.  A man  may  not  visit 
his  father-in-law’s  house  unless  invited  and  given  a present  of  orna- 
ments. The  mukldwa  is  considered  unnecessary  when  the  parties  are 
young. 

Of  the  various  branches  of  the  lunar  race  the  Badgujar,  Kachhwaha 
and  Shaikh4wat  khdnps  have  a common  descent.  The  former  claim 
descent  from  Lahu,  son  of  K6m  and  Sita,  and  the  Kachhwdhas’  ancestor 
was  created  by  Bdlmik  out  of  kush  grass.  Kaldjf,  a Kachhwdha,  had  a 
sou  by  the  favour  of  Shaikh  Burhdn-ud-din,  the  Muhammadan  saint,  and 
so  his  descen'lants  are  called  Shaikhavvats.  'I'hey  have  36  nakhs  includ- 
ing the  Ratnawat  (descendants  of  Bhairot>-ji),  Diinawat,  Chanddwataod 
Khachhrolin,  of  which  the  first  is  found  in  Ndbha,  though  only  in 
small  numbers.  Ratndwat  women  do  not  use  the  spinning  wheel  or 
grind  corn,  and  the  men  would  rather  starve  than  eat  flour  ground  by 
their  women.  Those  who  do  so  are  excommunicated.  All  the  Shaikh- 
awats  are  followers  of  Shaikh  Burhdn-ud-din,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Jaipur.  They  bind  a skin  round  a child’s  waist  and  only  use  haldl 
flesh  according  to  the  Shaikh’s  behests.  Kachhwdhds  and  Shaikhdwats 
do  not  intermarry,  being  descendants  of  one  ancestor.  The  Badgujara 
now  marry  with  the  Kachhwdhas,  but  not  so  the  Shaikhdwats.  This 
used  not  to  be  the  case,  but  since  they  migrated  to  Rdjputdna  it  has  been 
the  custom.  A Kachhwaha  chief  set  the  example  by  marrying  a 
Badgujar  girl  whom  he  met  when  hunting  a tiger.  Other  Lunar  branches 
found  in  the  State  are  the  Jddu  and  Tun  war  Rdjputs.  The  former  are 
descended  from  Jaddu,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Rdja  Jajdti,  5th  in 
descent  from  the  moon.  They  have  a number  of  nakhs,  of  which  the 
Muktdwat  (so  called  because  Sri  Krishn,  their  ancestor,  wore  a mukat 
or  crown)  is  found  in  Ndbha.  They  are  disciples  of  Atrl,  from  whom 
their  got  is  derived,  and  avoid  marriage  with  the  Bliattis,  who  are 
a branch  of  their  tribe.  Taris,  the  ancestors  of  the  Tunwars  was 


* Theao  appear  to  be  the  Khichi  of  Cuaningham's  A.  S.  R.,  II,  pp.  294— 30l« 
t Oj’  lihargava. 
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the  second  son  of  Rajd,  Jajdfci;  they  are  again  divided  into  nakhs 
and  gots  and  though  J4du  and  Tunwar  descend  from  a common 
ancestor,  yet  they  intermarry  with  one  another,  but  Tunwars  and 
JAtus  do  not  intermarry.  Once  a I’unwar  Rdja  had  a son  who 
was  born  with  long  hair  and  the  pandits  warned  him  that  the  boy 
endangered  his  life,  so  he  was  abandoned  in  the  desert.  A Ldia 

Brahman,  however,  declared  that  the  birth  was  auspicious  to  the  R^ja, 

so  he  had  the  child  traced.  He  was  found  sheltered  by  a hawk^s  {chil) 
wings:  one  of  the  followers  of  the  K^jd  threw  an  arrow  at  the  bird,  it 
flew  away,  and  at  the  place  where  it  alighted  a temple  was  erected 
to  the  bird  as  the  goddess  Chila.  The  boy  was  named  Jdtu  or 
long  haired,”  and  his  descendants  avoid  killing  a chil  and  worship 
the  goddess.  'J'heir  special  parohits  are  Brahmans  of  the  Ldta  got. 
Rdjputs  pride  themselves  on  the  title  of  Thdkur.  Those  born  of  slave 
girls  are  said  to  be  of  the  Suretwdl  got  and  also  called  Ddroghas. 
Unlike  other  Hindus,  Rajput  women  often  wear  blue  clothes,  but  they 
do  not  wear  hunch  or  silver  bracelets,  only  ivory  ones.  The  women 
avoid  flesh  and  liquor,  but  not  so  the  men.  They  will  take  water 
from  the  skin  of  a Muhammadan  saqqa  or  water-carrier.  Marriage  is 
consummated  without  waiting  for  the  muhidwa  and  sometimes  the  pair 
nieet  in  the  house  of  the  girl’s  parents.  The  briile  is  not  sent  back  to 
her  home  three  or  four  days  after  the  wedding,  and  she  is  not  allowed 
to  visit  her  parents  until  the  hhora  ceremony,  which  takes  place  some- 
time after  the  wedding  has  been  performed.  But  a wife  goes  to  her 
parents’  house  for  her  flrst  confinement.  Early  marriage  is  no  longer 
practised. 

The  primary  sub-division  of  the  tribes  is  into  thdpas  or  thamhas,  i.e. 
groups  of  villages  bound  together  by  common  descent.  Sub-feudal 
ties  are  still  recognised,  the  village  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the 
common  ancestor  in  the  eldest  line  being,  however  small  or  reduced 
in  circumstances,  still  acknowledged  as  the  head.  To  this  day,  when 
a headman  dies,  the  other  villages  of  the  thdpa  assemble  to  install 
his  heirs,  and  the  turban  of  the  parent  village  is  first  tied  on  his 
head.  In  old  days  the  subordinate  villages  used  to  pay  some  small 
chaudhrdydt  to  the  head  village  on  the  day  of  the  great  DiwMi,  The 
head  village  is  still  called  the  ‘ great,’  or  ‘ turban  ’ village,  the  ttka 
or  village  of  origin,  the  Hka  being  the  sign  of  authority  formally 
impressed  in  old  days  on  the  forehead  of  the  heir  of  a deceased  leader 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  thApa.  No  village  can  change  its 
thdpa.  The  imperial  revenue  system  of  the  Mughals  in  adopting  the 
tribal  thdpa  as  one  of  its  units  somewhat  modified  its  constitution,  but 
the  revenue  thdpas  generally  coincided  with  those  of  the  tribe.  In 
addition  to  the  limitations  imposed  on  intermarriage  with  neighbours 
there  is  a further  restriction,  imposed  by  the  Rdjputs,  whereby  no 
man  can  marry  into  any  family  living  in  the  ihupa  into  which  his 
father,  grandfather  or  great  grandfather  married.*  Thus  if  a Mandh^Lr 
Rdjput  married  a Chauhd,u  girl  of  thdpa  Juiidia  'his  son,  grandson 
and  great-grandson  w'ould  not  be  al)le  to  marry  any  Chauh^n  of 
any  village  in  the  Juiidla  thdpa.  But  beyond  this  and  the  normal 

♦ In  Indri  the  Ohauhins  say  they  avoid  their  own  byong  or  tiafcural  sept  and  got, 
(Bachchas), and  also  their  rnaternal  grandfather’s  thamha  in  marriage.  In  Kaithal  the 
^aadh4rt  avoid  their  own  tribe  and  the  maternal  grandfather's  thamba. 
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prohibition  against  marrying  within  the  clan,  the  Ri^jputa  have  in 
general  no  further  liinitatioua  on  intermarriage.* 

The  Rajput  migrations. — The  Rdjput  traditions  say  that  the  Chandel 
once  held  Kaithal  and  .Samiina  and  ruled  the  neighbouring  tract  from 
Kohand,  that  the  Barah  Rajputs  held  the  country  round  Asaudh, 
Safidon  and  Salwan,  and  the  Pondirs  that  round  Thdnesar  and  the 
Nardak.  The  latter  were  however  expelled  by  the  Chau  ban  who 
made  Jundla  their  headquarters:  and  occupied  a great  part  of  the 
Nardak  together  with  large  possessions  in  the  Dodb.t 

The  two  former  tribes,  i.  e.  the  Chandel  and  Barah,  were  at  appar- 
ently the  same  time  expelled  by  the  Mandahd,-;  .who  settled  in  Jind 
and  made  their  capital  Kalayat,  now  in  Fatidla.J 

* Among  the  Tuawar  Rajputs  of  Karnal  girls  may  be  given  to  Mandhars,  Chauhans 
etc.,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  Tunwars  get  their  wives  ought 
to  be  avoided.  For  this  purpose  the  Tunwar  villages  are  divided  into  ihambat  (.pillars)  : 
for  instance,  the  thamba  of  Lukhi  comprises  the  villages  of  Luktii,  Chanarheri,  Bhusthala 
and  Jalberi : Pharal  thamba  includes  those  of  Pharal,  Bipur,  (Jhandlana,  Sudpur,  Kathwa  i 
Tangaur  thamba  has  Tangaur,  Kalsana  and  Dhakala.  To  take  an  eximple,  the  Tin  war 
girls  of  Bhusthala  are  married  in  Rajaund  to  Mandhar  liajputs;  the  Lukhi  Rajputs  cannot 
then  take  girls  from  Rajaund.  Moreover,  the  bhdnji  (sister’s  daughter)  and  dohiti 
(daughter's  daughter)  aro  avoided.  If  it  be  found  that  the  girl  is  descended  however  remote- 
ly, from  a Tiinwar  woman  of  the  thamba  she  cannot  be  taken  in  marriage.  To  take  a 
concrete  example,  a Bhusthila  girl  was  married  at  Bahuna  ; her  daughter  was  married  at 
,)ii?  Baras  ; the  Baras  girl  at  Baragann  ; the  Baragaun  girl  was  betrothed  to  a man  in  Lukhi  and 
tflit/  on  this  being  discovered  the  Baragaun  people  raised  objections  and  the  nai  came  to  say  that 
the  alliance  could  not  be  completed  ; it  had  to  be  broken  of. 

In  this  case  the  origin  of  the  rule  seems  clear.  There  is  a danger  of  marrying  a woman 
who  may  be  descended,  through  females,  from  a common  ancestor.  The  number  of  gUs 
amongst  the  Rajputs  being  few,  only  the  father’s  got  need  be  avoided,  but  the  thamba 
system  appears  to  effectively  prevent  all  risk  of  interbreeding. 

Lukhi  appears  to  owe  its  pre-eminence  to  the  existence  there  of  the  tomb  of  Chichu 
from  whom  and  his  brother  Singhan  all  the  Tunwars  are  descended.  Chachu  was  made  a 
Muhammadan  by  some  king  but  his  tomb  is  in  Lukhi,  a Hindu  village,  and  he  is  greatly 
respected  by  the  Hindu  villagers  nf  the  place.  When  a wedding  procession  returns  to  the 
village  the  pair  visit  the  tomb  before  entering  their  own  house,  do  obeis.ance  to  it  and  offer 
a rupee.  So  too  when  any  girl  of  the  village  is  married  a rupee  is  offered  to  it  Every 
Thursday  lamps  are  lit  and  vows  made  at  it.  When  illness  breaks  out  Tunwars,  both 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan,  offer  the  ffrst  day’s  pickings  of  every  cotton-held  at  ihe  tomb  ; 
and  it  is  visited  by  Tunwars  from  Chila  Pattan,  described  as  lying  to  the  south-west  in  the 
Wiliyat  Dej,  or  ’ home-land,’  towards  Marwar.  While  Hindu  Tunwars,  says  Sir  James 
Douie,  marry  into  got  except  their  own,  Muhammadan  Tunwara  are  only  debarred  from 
marrying  a paternal  uncle’s  daughter.  The  Markanda  Bet  is  occupied  by  Muhammadan 
Tunwars  while  the  Hindus  hold  villages  further  south  in  Thanesar  ddqa  where  the  land 
is  less  valuable.  All  the  Tunwars  of  those  parts  are  Biigarpat  by  got,  Tiinwar  being  the 
al  or  beong  (original  stock)  of  the  tribe  : P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 540. 

t The  Chauhans  in  Karnal  all  claim  descent  from  Rana  Har  Rai.  He  had  been  bathing 
in  the  Ganges  and  returned  through  the  Kurukshetra,  where  he  fell  into  a quarrel  with 
the  Pundirs.  He  founded  Jundla  in  891  Sarabat  = 834  A.  D.,  but  had  to  call  in  his  uncles 
to  aid  him  in  finally  conquering  the  Pundirs,  and  they  founded  or  acquired  groups  of 
villages.  The  Chauhins  will  take  the  daughters  of  Pundirs  in  marriage  but  will  not  give 
them  brides. 

t The  accounts  however  do  not  all  agree,  as  it  is  also  said  that  in  very  early  days  the 
Mandahar  were  settled  about  Samina,  for  Firoz  Shah  chastised  them  and  made  many  of 
them  Muhammadans.  When  they  first  came  into  what  is  now  the  Karnal  District,  they 
drove  the  Chandel  out  of  Kohand  and  Gharaunda,  but  were  obliged  to  relinquish  them  and 
their  final  occupation  of  Asandh,  Gharaunda  and  Safidon  was  prohably  effected  from  Kalayat. 
One  bardic  legend  gives  precise  details.  It  makes  the  Mandahar  descendants  of  Lao 
Kumar,  son  of  Ram  Chand  and  adopted  son  of  his  uncle  Lachhman.  Lao  ruled  in  various 
places,  including  Ajudhia,  and  came  to  visit  the  Kurukshetr.  At  a tirath  near  Jfnd  his  wife 
bore  a son,  Jindhra,  who  founded  Jind  in  891  Sambat=  834  A.  D.  and  hjs  grandson 
Sidh  wrested  Kaithal  from  the  Chandel  in  1093.  Sidh’s  son  Bampra  begot  KAlla  and  Kalu 
who  founded  Kalayat  and  Rajaundh,  and  M4mr4j  who  settled  in  Kaithal.  KAlla’s  son 
Rina  Gurkha  took  the  forts  of  Asandh,  Safidon  and  Salwin  from  the  Barah  Rijputs, 
•ettling  in  the  first  named  in  1131  Sambat. 
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The  Tunwars  originally  held  Pd,nipat  and  the  country  round,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  dispossessed  till  the  early  days  of  the 
Muhammadan  conquest.  They  once  held  the  whole  Naili  tract  but 
were  driven  out  of  part  of  it  by  the  Mandahdrs.  They  now  hold  the 
Bet  or  lowland  of  the  Markanda,  \^ith  many  villages  in  the  Pehowa 
pargana  of  Kaithal  and  their  country  is  popularly  known  as 
Tuharwdra. 

D.— THE  RAJPUTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PUNJAB. 

The  Rd,jputs  of  the  Central  Punjab  are  connected  with  the  Rdjputs 
of  Rdjputdna,  at  least  by  tradition.  Although  a legend  preserved  by 
tradition  states  that  after  the  Mahdbhdrata  war  Susarraa  Chandra,  a 
Somabausi  Ufijput  who  had  held  Multdn,  retired  to  the  Juflundur  Do^b 
and  there  founded  a kingdom  which  comprised  the  Trigartta,  i.  e.  the 
country  watered  by  the  three  rivers,  the  Sutlej,  Beds  and  RAvi,  and 
was  also  called  J^landhara,  the  RAjputs  do  not  look  to  the  hills  for 
their  origins,  but  to  Udaipur  or  Jaipur,  Mathura  and  Ajudhia.  But 
with  few  exceptions  these  traditions  rest  upon  th“  slanderest  of  founda- 
tions. No  historical  records  link  up  the  ancient  history  of  tlie  central 
districts  with  the  early  history  of  the  RAjput  clans  which  have  from 
time  to  time  set  up  a sort  of  semi-independence  or  acquiesced  in  feudal 
recognition  of  a central  authority.  However  fortunes  may  have 
fluctuated  the  right  of  internecine  war  has  almost  invariably  existed, 
even  if  it  was  not  formally  recognised  by  the  suzerain  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  is  the  oldest  RAjput  tribe  of  this  area,  so 
vague  and  conflicting  are  the  tribal  legends.  Thus  the  tradition  of  the 
GhorewAha  Rajputs  is  that  in  Sambat  1130  or  1070  A.  D.,  two  brothers 
AhwAha  or  Hawaha  and  Kachwaha,  came  from  KotKurmAn  or  Udaipur 
and  obtained  a grant  of  territory  from  Muhammad  of  Ghor,  but  he 
did  not  invade  India  till  a century  later.  But  the  true  KachwAha 
RAjputs  belot>ged  to  Jaipur,  not  Udaipur,  and  so  Purser  was  driven  to 
suggest  that  Kot  KurmAn  was  only  a general  term  for  the  seat  of  the 
KachwAha,*  kurma  and  kachwa  both  meaning  ^tortoise.’  But  Purser 
also  proposed  to  identify  the  GhorewAba  with  the  HArA,  a branch  of  the 
ChauhAn  not  found  in  the  modern  Punjab,  though  they  may  possibly 
have  given  their  name  to  tlie  HariAna,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their 
bards,  who  still  visit  them  periodically,  come  from  Kotah  and  Buudi  in 
RAjputAna,  where  the  HAiA  are  to  be  found. 

The  GhorewAha  have  at  least  12  muhins  or  septs  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  found  in  Jullundur  : — RejpAl,  Sedsiir,  Bhinsi  or  Bhimsi,  Sahnpal 
(or  8ahn  Chand)  and  Dip.  The  Sard,  Aju  and  RAjpur  septs  are  found 
in  HoshiArpur,  the  Bhup  and  Ladha  in  AmbAla,  and  the  Maint  and 
Salkho  in  LudhiAna.  The  original  territory  of  the  GhorewAha  is  said  to 
have  been  bounded  in  the  north-east  by  that  of  the  Jaswal,  on  the 
south-west  by  the  Manj  and  by  the  NAru. 

The  NAru  RAjputs  hold  some  villages  in  Jullundur  which  form  a 
sort  of  intermediate  zone  between  the  Manj  and  GhorewAha,  though 

TheMandah4rs  held  360  fc/ieraa  or  villages  between  KaUyat  and  Gharaunda,  but  many 

of  them  are  now  held  by  Jats.  Another  story  is  that  the  Saftdon  Mandahirs  obtained  the 
villcigGs  now  h»*ld.  by  them  in  the  Nardak  by  intermarriage  with  the  Chaub^ns  in  compara* 
lively  recent  times. 

♦ KachchhwaU  is  a corruption  of  Kachchhapaghdta. 

\ Thus  the  Gborewdha  have  a Main  sept,  but  the  Manj  have  not. 
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they  are  mostly  found  in  the  north  of  the  Juliundur  tahsil  on  the 
Hoshiarpur  border.  A variant  of  the  account  already  given  of  them 
(at  p.  161,  supra)  makes  Rdja  Tilochan,  father  of  Nihdl  Chand 
otherwise  NAru  Sh^h,  and  says  Tilochan  having  applied  for  help  in  a 
civil  war  to  the  king  of  Delhi  was  sent  to  conquer  the  Punjab,  which 
he  did,  and  in  return  was  made  ruler  of  the  country.* 

The  Manj  Kdjputs  give  the  following  table  of  their  descent  ; — 


S41iv4ban,  26th  in  descent  from  Krishna. 

I 

84  sons,  including  Bisals,  ancestor  of  the  Bhattis. 

1 ■■  . 

Rana  Jundal,  7th  in  descent  from  Bisal,  ruler  of  Bhatner. 


f— 

Jagpsl. 


"I 

Achhal,  founded  Jaisalmer. 


Wairsi  (ancestor 
of  the  Nawibs 
of  Eot  ls4). 


r 


Chun  Sen.  Sen  or  Dhan. 

I I 

Manj.  Bhatti. 

I 

Mokhal  9 th  in  descent  from  Manj,  founded  Ha  the  r in  Ludhiina. 


Maiisi. 

I 

The  Manj  of 
Malsian 

with  27  villages. 


'I 

Jairsi. 

I 

Tulsi  D4s,  alias 
Shaikh  Ch^cho. 

I 

Rai  Jft,  founded 
Tnlwan  on  the  Sutlej, 
the  head  township 
of  360  villages 
in  Juliundur. 


An  offshoot  of  the  Ttlwan  family  held  Nakodar  with  227  villages. 
The  Manj  also  held  BArdipind,  a group  of  12  villages  near  PhagwAra. 
The  Grand  Trunk  road  approximately  separates  the  Manj  or  Manjki 
coQntry  from  the  Dhak.t 

But  the  Manj  genealogists  go  further  and  include  among  the  84 
sons  of  S41iv6han  Tavesar,  ancestor  of  the  Tunwars,  and  Ras  Tavas, 
ancestor  of  the  Tdonis  in  Anibala.  But  Hathur  or  Athur  in  LudhiAna 
is  universally  regarded  as  the  original  seat  of  the  race  and  Tulsi  DAs 
as  the  first  to  settle  there.  Hathfir,  doubtless  originally  Arhatpur,  may 
have  been  a famous  place  in  Jain  or  Buddhist  times,  but  its  occupation 
by  the  Manj  can  hardly  have  been  of  very  great  antiquity  for  his 


* The  central  Punjab  is  full  of  places  associated  with  Rajput  legends.  Thus  Shekhopur 
near  Kapurthala  is  said  to  have  been  the  old  ‘capital’  of  the  Bhatti  Rijputs.  Phillaur 
was  originally  called  Phtilnagar  after  Phul,  a Sanghera  J^lt,  who  founded  it.  His  brother 
Nig  founded  Nagaura,  now  Nagar,  near  by.  Subsequently  Phillaur  was  occupied  by  a 
Niru  Rijput,  Rai  Shahr,  whose  territory  extended  from  M4u  to  Selkiana,  and  when  Rai  Batn 
Pil  abandoned  Mau  and  settled  in  Phillaur  the  Jats  left  it.  The  Rijputs  too  eventually 
deserted  it.  But  the  N4ru  tradition  is  that  Ratn  Pal  was  a son  of  Naru  Shah  or  Nihil 
Chand. 

t In  Juliundur  the  whole  country  to  the  east  and  north-east  of  Phagwira  is  called  the 
Dardhak  or  Dirdhak  : P.  N.  Q.,  I.  §132.  In  the  reign  of  Alamgfr  ihe  Dardak  mahal 
included  two  tara/s,  Rihon  and  Phillaur  : thid.  § 478.  Mr.  D.  G.  Barkley,  however,  notes 
that  the  Manj  ki  Dirdak  of  the  Ain-i-Akhari  evidently  corresponded  with  what  is  now  called 
the  Dhak,  comprising  the  Rahon  tahsil,  the  eastern  part  of  Phillaur  tahsil.  and  part  of 
Phagwira  (in  Kapfirthala) : ib.  § 372.  But  elsewhere  he  states  that  the  Dardak  mahal 
bad  Rihon  as  its  capital  and  included  Nawashahr  tahsil  with  parts  of  Phillaur : HI,  § 678. 
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descendants  who  founded  Kot  Isa  Kh^n  and  Raikot  only  rose  to  con- 
sequence during  the  decay  of  the  Delhi  empire. 

The  Rajput  t'lka,  chhat  and  makdn  villages. 

The  word  chhat  is  explained  as  an  abbreviation  of  chhatar  and 
an  equivalent  to  tdj  or  ‘ crown.'  It  may  possibly  be  translated  canopy. 
The  canopy  used  to  be  one  of  the  insignia  of  sovereign  power.  A 
chhat-makdn  is  a village  which  enjoys  a pre-eminence  over,  or  is  held  in 
special  veneration  by,  the  other  villages  of  the  brotherhood  (harddari). 
It  is  generally  called  simply  chhat.  A makdn  is  a village  of  lower  grade 
than  a chhat.  Chhats  and  makdns  appear  to  be  conBned  to  the  Rdjputs. 

The  title  of  makdn  is  earned  for  a village  by  some  person’s  perform- 
ing a meritorious  deed  at  a wedding  or  a funeral  and  it  is  then  said 
of  it  that  ‘ village  so-and-so  is  a makdnj  koi  lallu  panju  gaon  Tiahin 
hai — ‘ it  is  not  an  ordinary  village,  but  a famous  place.’ 

Tika  is  the  title  of  the  heir-apparent  to  a reigning  prince.  Hence 
it  is  applied  to  villages  which  are  the  seats  of  a prince’s  rule.  It 
would  appear  that  a chhat  makdn  was  originally  a tika,  a tika  being 
a village  which  is  the  seat  of  a house  still  actually  ruling  or  exercising 
authority  in  some  way. 

The  chhat  or  makdn  comes  into  prominence  at  weddings.  At  the 
wedding  of  a tika,  hhdji  is  first  distributed  among  the  harddari.  Then 
a Brahm  hhoj  is  performed  and  all  tlie  harddari  feasted.  In  this  feast 
all  the  headmen  of  the  villages,  in  which  the  tika  has  taluqddri  rights, 
take  part,  and  each  then  presents  a rupee  as  nazr  to  the  tika.  During 
the  milni,  5 animals,  including  a horse,  a shawl  and  some  money  are  given 
to  the  tika’s  father  by  the  bride’s  father,  who  also  makes  presents  of 
cash  and  clothes  to  the  near  relatives  of  the  tika,  his  more  distant 
relatives  getting  a rupee  only.  On  tlie  tika’s  part  a sagi  (ornament), 
gandu  (a  check  scarf)  and  other  clothes  are  given  to  the  bride.* 

Rajputs  resident  in  a chhat  or  makdn  have  to  maintain  their  social 
prestige  by  lavish  expenditure  at  weddings,  etc.  If  a leading  member 
of  the  village  dies,  a great  deal  is  spent  in  feasting  for  10  days  all 
who  come  to  condole  with  his  family.  Mir^sis,  Bh^ts  and  barbers 
from  other  chhat,  makdn  or  tika  villages  also  receive  heavy  fees  at 
weddings,  etc.,  according  to  the  status  of  their  chhats,  etc,,  e g.  the 
Mirdsi  of  a chhat  will  get  a rupee,  that  of  a makdn  annas  8 while 
those  of  ordinary  villages  only  receive  one  or  two  annas. 

The  Ghorewdha  Rajputs  have  9 chhat  and  12  makdn,  and  these 
villages  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  genealogical  divi- 
sions of  the  tribe,  which  is  also  divided  into  12  muhins  or  septs, 
depending  on  descent. 

In  Gurgaon  each  Rdjput  tribe  has  its  chhat,  with  one,  or  more, 
apparently  subordinate  makdns.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  furnishes 
a list  of  23  tribes  which  have  numerous  chhats  or  makdns,  and  states 
that  six  months  at  least  would  be  required  to  obtain  a complete  list. 

In  Karn^l  and  Hissdr  the  system  appears  to  be  unknown,  but  in 
Amb^ila,  Ludhiana  and  Patiala  it  is  in  full  force.  Originally  there 
were,  it  is  said,  six  Rdjput  darhdrs  or  ‘courts,’  at  Kapurthala  (of  the 


* Harfra,  defined  as  a kind  of  pap  made  of  flour  and  milk,  also  appears  to  be  given. 
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Bha^is),  Talwandi,  Hathur,  Kot  Isa  Khdn  (Manj),  Bhatner  and  Jaisal* 
mir.  In  lieu  of  these,  in  the  reign  of  Bahur,  12  chhats  and  24  makdna 
were  constituted,  but  the  numbers  soon  increased  to  36  and  35  respec- 
tively, and  the  lists  obtained  show  that  the  present  numbers  must  be  far 
larger.  Each  tribe  has  a certain  number  of  chhat  and  makdn  and  the 
member  of  a chhat  always  pays  twice  as  much  to  the  mirdsisat  a daugh- 
ter's marriasje  as  the  member  of  a viokdn.*  But  the  fees  vary  in  each 
tribe,  thus  the  Bardh  Rdjputs  have  12  chhats  (paying  Re.  1 to  each  mi- 
rdti)  and  24  makans  (paying  As.  8).  The  Taonis  hav^  14  chhats 
(paying  Rs.  7)  and  24  makdna  (paying  Rs.  3-8).  The  ChnuhAns  have 
12  makans  (paying  formerly  Rs.  11,  but  now  Re.  1 only),  out  no  chhats, 
and  the  Rao  and  Dehia  too  have,  it  seems,  makdns'only. 

THE  TERM  RAJPUT  IN  THE  WESTERN  PUNJAB. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  term  Rdjput  is  really  indigenous  to 
the  western  Punjab  at  all,  and  it  is  certainly  a foreign  word  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.  There  the  corresponding  term  is  Pathan  or  Baloch 
and  any  tribe  which  is  lowly  or  middling  status  may  be  promoted  to 
the  diynity  of  affiliation  to  the  Pa^lidn  or  Baloch  tribe  into  which  it  is 
incorporated,  and  it  then  acquires  full  status  as  such.  East  of  the 
Indus  even  in  Bahawalpnr,t  which  adjoins  the  Rdjputdna  descent  on 
the  west,  the  distinction  between  Rdjput  and  Jdt  is  in  truth  unknown 
and  such  tribes  as  the  Sumras,  Sammas,  Samejas,  Dahrs  and  Kharis 
might  be  with  equal  accuracy  classed  either  as  Jd^s  or  as  Rdjputs. 
The  Joiyas  and  Wattus,  who  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  IJbha, 
i.fl.  to  Minchind,bad  and  Khairpur  East,  are  the  ojily  tribes  in  this  State 
which  can  be  at  all  correctly  styled  Rdjput,  because  they  belong  to 
the  Sutlej  valley,  not  to  that  of  the  Indus.  In  all  the  Districts  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Indus  there  is  no  marked  line  of  cleavage  between 
Ha]put  and  Jat  and  it  is  only  when  we  get  to  the  Jhelum  hills  that  we 
find  the  former  term  in  popular  use.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Talbot,  ‘ a small  number  of  Panwdr.s,  Chibhs,  and  Sohlans  are  found  in 
the  Jhelum  tashil  : the  former  live  in  the  Pabbi,  while  the  Chibhs  and 
Sohlans  hold  a few  of  the  river  villages  above  Jhelum.  All  three  claim 
to  be  Rdjputs,  and  are  so  regarded  by  their  neighbours  : the  claim  is 
probably  correct.  Tliere  are  also  » fair  number  of  Bhaftis  scattered 
about  the  District,  who  are  probably  of  Rdjput  extraction  : but  they 
are  here  unpretentious  hard-working  cultivators,  and  little  esteemed 
socially.  The  Gondals  along  the  river  are  a more  doubtful  case  ; they 
do  not  always  say  they  are  Rdjputs,  and  seem  more  like  the  ordinary 
Jdts  ; they  are  fond  of  cattle-lifting.  There  are  few  Sidls  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  District,  who  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
Punwdr  Rdjputs.  A few  others  such  as  the  Khiwas  have  some  pre- 
tensions to  Rdjput  origin,  and  locally  rank  rather  above  the  Jdfs  ; their 
origin  is  doubtful,’  But  these  tribes  are  all  immigrants  from  the 
eastward.  The  term  Rdjput  is  replaced  among  the  dominant  tribes  of 

* In  pargana  Narnaul  there  is  a curious  rule.  When  the  father  of  the  Iridegroom 
gives  a h'luse  full  of  all  requisites  to  -i  mird-i  it  is  called  tydg  ; when  he  only  gives  a fixed 
sum  for  the  house  it  is  called  lekh  or  account. 

t Two  sayings  are  current  in  this  tract;  one  runs:  ku.1  chhit-putar-dd,  sarddr  Abra 
h»,  i.e  ‘ of  all  the  petticoat-wearing  tribes  Abka  is  chief,  because  the  women  of  the  Chitchar, 
Khokhar,  iiichhi,  Mahr,  Samma  and  Tarali  tribes  wear  the  petticoat.  The  other  is : kul 
ghaght  da  $arddr  Baloch  he  : i.e.  ‘ the  Baloch  are  the  chief  of  the  tribes  whose  women  wear 
the  ghagha,  or  long  shift.* 
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the  District  by  Sahu.  Even  the  tribes  of  middle  rank,  like  the  Kahdt, 
Kasar  and  Mair,  who  now  belong  to  the  Dhani  country  in  Chakwdl 
tahsil,  a part  of  the  Salt  Range,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  Awdn,  but 
never  apparently  Rdjput.  Their  hards  indeed  claim  for  them  a Mughal 
origin,  probably  because  they  say  that,  although  they  came  from  the 
Jammu  hills,  thej  joined  Babur’s  army  and  were  located  by  him  in 
their  present  seats  which  were  then  almost  uninhabited.  Even  the 
ttore  respectable  among  the  Mair  only  aspire,  according  to  Ibbetson, 
to  the  title  of  Manhds  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  word  as  the  well- 
known  Manhas  tribe  described  at  p.  274  above,  and  not  to  the  title 
of  Rajput.  In  Rawalpindi  the  status  of  Rdjput  is  no  doubt  claimed 
by  several  tribes,  though  S4hu  is  here  too  the  term  for  ^ gentry,’ 
and  though  the  claim  to  that  status  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
Dhunds,  for  instance,  are  a hill  tribe  of  Rdjput  origin  aud  claim 
such  descent,  yet  they  themselves  assert  that  they  are  descended  from 
Abbas  and  they  are  certainly  classed  as  S4hu.  A similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Sattis.  Even  the  oldest  tribes  in  the  Murree  hills  do  not 
apppar  to  claim  a H4jput  origin.  They  resemble  the  Sattis  rather  than 
the  Dhunds,  but  do  not  aspire  to  the  rank  of  S4hu,  as  they  do. 

But  as  we  go  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  Punjab  we  find  not  only 
the  term  Rajput  in  general  use  but  also  that  its  traditional  branches  are 
known.  Thus  the  Chadrars  of  the  Sandal  B4r  claim  to  be  Solar  Rdjputs, 
like  the  Tunwars,*  while  the  Wazirs  and  Kharrals,  like  the  Punwdrs, 
say  they  are  Agnikul.  The  chap  or  ballad,  given  at  p.  158  of  Vol.  II 
which  Sir  E,  D.  Maclagan  recorded,  shows  that  the  Chadrars’  claim 
is  not  a mere  afterthought,  put  forward  in  answer  to  an  official  demand 
for  information,  but  one  preserved  by  their  mirdsis  or  genealogists. 

The  following  ballad  describes  the  birth  of  Bhat^i.  It  comes  from  a 
Bha^i  Miidsi,  or  a mirdsi  of  the  Bha^tis,  of  a village  in  H4fiz4b£d 
tahsil.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  it  mentions  the  name  of  J4du  under 
the  form  Jd.dab  or  Jddam,  as  this  adds  support  to  the  theory  that  the 
Jddust  represent  the  Jddavas. 

The  following  description  of  the  birth  of  Bha^i  is  given  by  a Bhat^i 
Mirasi  of  Pakkidalla  (tahsil  Hdfizabad)  : — 


Qorahh  tappea  te  J&dab  chela 

Bans  vjdre  te  rahe  dkela 
Rdjd  Nil  Pawdr  dd 
Qhar  bhanna  chord ; 

Khetr  Uhddd  mired ; 

Sir  di  hard. 

A pdpi,  Jdddb 
Phar  suli  ditta, 

Sachchi  jagga  sacheha  tole, 
Sdli  charhda  mdh  na  bole. 


Goraknith  was  an  ascetic  and  Jad6  was 
his  pupil 

He  lived  solitarily  in  the  desert. 

Thieves  broke  into 
Nil  Pawar  Rija's  house  ; 

Deer  ate  his  fields  ; 

The  punishment  came  on  other*’  heads. 

The  evil  Kdja  came : and 
Seized  and  hung  Jadu. 

The  place  was  good,  his  calibre  was  good, 
Even  when  being  hung,  he  said  not  a word. 


* The  Kethw41  have  an  old  tradition  to  the  effect  that,  at  a time  when  they  held  the 
whole  of  the  Murree  hills,  one  of  the  women,  named  Abh,  eloped  with  a man  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Jhelum.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  tribe  went  in  pursuit.  They 
came  to  a frozen  lake  which  they  mistook  for  hard  ground,  and  settled  down  upon  it  for  the 
night  and  lit  their  fires  ; this  melted  the  ice,  and  they  were  all  engulfed.  In  the  meantime 
the  Dhunds  came  down  upon  their  undefended  homesteads  and  destroyed  what  remained 
of  the  tribe.^  Hence  this  proverb  ; Abh  loro  to  sabh  ehhoro,  “ Go  in  search  of  Abh,  and 
give  up  all.” 

•j"  It  may  be  noted  that  J4du  appears  in  the  Skdhndma  as  the  name  of  a Persian  tribe  and 
Jidustan  as  a country  distinct  from  Hindustan.  But  the  possibility  of  a connection  cannot 
be  discussed.  See  P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 709. 


' A Bhafft  hailed. 
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The  R4j4  hears  that  his  daughter  will  bring  forth  a son  who  will 
kill  him ; so  he  turns  her  out  and  tells  her  to  marry  the /agtr  who  has 
been  hung. 


HuTcm  hue,  “ Ohatt  kotha, 

Ban  girdn,  chaun  chakke 
Jad  J&dam  ddna.” 

Jddam  $uU  charhea, 

Kol  di  lidni. 

“ Tii  Rdjd  dd  ki  bharea 
Jdi  kiti  aukhi.’* * * § 

“ Jdtd  vdhndi rdh  : 

Bdh  Alldh  nd  sadpi." 

8uddh  di  : jal  khelea  : vaddi  vaddth  ; 

Sir  chohea  : pet  hdmla  : Rdni  jdea  Autakh. 

Rdni  wdh  chali  tagir, 

Shaihrd  tur  peii. 

Bart  puttha  gerie 
Chdr  dohd  pur. 

Bhafti  jammea  Abohar  Mahmddpur, 

Dud  kari  Kinmdwati 
Rabb  sachche  agge, 

Bdrd  haras  guzdre, 

Lagg  utthi  dhande  : 

Pdk  Partcar  Rahmdna 
Rabb  parde  kajje. 

Chdti  mdri  nir  di 

Ohore  te  munas  gajje  ; 

Chattar  charhaea  Bhattid. 

Takhsdld  agge. 


The  Raj6  ordered : “ Make  your  house  here, 
Count  this  a village  : on  all  sides 
It  will  be  called  after  Jidu." 

J&du  was  hanging, 

The  queen  came  up. 

She  said : “ What  have  you  done  to  the  R4j4 
That  he  should  persecute  you  so  ? ” 

He  said : “ Sit  you  down, 

I have  given  you  to  God’s  hand." 

She  b^eved  •.  his  seed  fell*  : a wonderful 
thing ; 

It  fell  on  her  head : she  conceived : the 
queen  brought  forth  Autakh  (».  Bhatti). 
The  queen  went  in  distress, 

From  the  city. 

If  a well  were  turned  round  the  vrrong  way, 
All  the  gear  would  break. 

Bhatti  was  born  at  Abohar  Mahmudpur. 
Kinmiwatif  (the  Queen)  gave. thanks 
To  the  true  God. 

Twelve  years  went  by. 

She  was  occupied  entirely  in  this  task  ; 

God  the  Pure,  Protector,  Merciful, 

Shielded  her. 

(The  young  Bhatti)  threw  a gharra  of  water 
downj 

Ihe  (clay)  hor8es§  and  men  gave  a sound  ; 
The  Bhattis  raised  their  canopies 
The  year  before. 


The  same  Mirdsi  gave  the  following  song  about 
their  kinsmen  the  Sdmll : — 


the  Bhattis  and 


Bhatti  kaise  Rdjput, 

Jaise  Dilli  Sajdde, 

Ae  hajj  gujdrde 
Paighambar-zdde. 

BhaUidn  nti  6t  sachche  Rabbdi, 
Bharmi  kot  vasende. 

Sdmil  nd  sdm  Khudd  di, 

Panjd  pird  di  pakkar  : 

Majjhi,  gdi,  ghorid, 

CRieo  tulle  trakkar  : 

War  Sdmil  te  nai  mahelidn 

Lai  milde  Rd  Thanddl  nd, 

Oal  paggd  te  hatthi  chhelid. 

Barwdsa  dallvich  belid. 


Bhattfs  are  Rajpdts, 

Such  as  the  princes  in  Delhi ; 

They  came  after  pilgrimage, 

Sons  of  the  Prophet. 

The  shadow  of  God  is  over  the  BhaUig, 
They  inhabit  forts  with  virtue. 

S4mil||  has  the  protection  of  God, 

He  has  the  help  of  the  Five  Pits : 

Buffaloes,  cows,  mares, 

Ohi  weighed  in  the  balance : 

The  S4mfl’s  fortune  is  such  that  people 
come  everywhere. 

To  meet  R4  Thandil  (Samil), 

With  their  turbans  round  their  necks  and 
sho-goats  in  their  hands  (as  offerings). 

In  battle  he  trusts  in  his  brethren. 


BhaUl  to  have  been  a MusalmAn,  but  Shaikh  S^mil  is  also 

said  to  have  been  the  brst  to  convert  the  Bhat^is  to  IsUm.  R4 
ThandAl  was  a SAmil  of  Kot  Bhd,i  KhAn  beyond  KirAna.  The  five  Pira 
are  given  as  : Shaikh  S^mail,  Shah  Daulat,  Shdh  Fateh  A.li,  Pir  Fatteh 
Khln  and  ShAh  Murdd — all  Bhatti  saints. 


* Cf.  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  1891,  § 670, 

t In  Tod’s  Rdjasthdn,  ii,  189  (Cal.  Edn.),  Kamarwati  is  represented  as  an  ancestress, 
some  way  back,  of  Bhatti,  not  as  his  mother, 

t This  is  a stock  incident  in  Punjab  folk-lore. 

§ Bhatti  is  supposed  to  have  created  an  army  of  real  horses  and  men  from  clay  images. 

11  In  the  B4r  the  Simil,  M^neke,  Jaloke,  Jandrake,  Bhagsi,  Kahir,  Mutamal,  Dachchi  and 
BAr  are  said  to  be  Bhattfs.  The  Dachchi  however  marry  with  the  Ohadr  ar,  but  not  with 
the  Bhagsf  or  Jandrikes  although  those  two  tribes  are  also  Bhattfs. 
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Origins  of  the  Bdjputs, 

THE  RAJPUT  GROUPS  AND  THEIR  ORIGINS. 

The  Rajputs  of  the  Punjab  may  be  broadly  grouped,  as  Ibbetson 
grouped  them,  into  four  territorial  groups.  First  come  the  Rd,jputs  of 
the  Delhi  Territory  and  the  Jumna  valley,  for  the  most  part  beion^og 
to  the  two  great  tribes  of  Tunwar  and  Chauhdn  which  gave  Delhi  its 
most  famous  dynasties.  Next  come  the  Rajputs  of  the  river  valleys 
of  the  Western  Plains,  many  of  them  hardly  or  not  at  all  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Jdts  and  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  the  Bhatti 
of  Jaisalmer  and  Bikaner,  and  their  predecessors  the  Punwdr.  The 
third  gi’oup  is  the  Rajput  of  the  western  hills,  including  the  Salt 
Range,  including  both  dominant  tribes  of  proud  position  such  as  the 
Janjua  and  Mongul  Rd,jputs  from  the  Jammu  hills,  and  descendants 
either  of  Yddfibansi  (Bhatti)  dynasty  of  Kashmir  and  the  mythical 
Raj4  Rasalu  of  Sialkot,  so  famous  in  Punjab  folk-lore,  or  of  a group  of 
tribes,  apparently  of  Punw^r  origin,  which  now  hold  the  hills  on  either 
bank  of  the  Jhelum.  Finally  we  have  the  Rdjputa  of  the  Kdngfa 
hills  of  whom  the  Katooh  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  so  ancient  that 
their  very  origin  and  advent  to  their  present  abodes  are  lost  in  the 
past;  and  the  Rdjputs  of  the  lower  hills  which  fringe  the  Punjab 
Himalayas.  To  these  must,  however,  be  added  the  Rajputs  of  the 
Central  Punjab,  mainly  represented  by  the  Sials,  Bhattis  and  kindred 
tiibes  of  the  Sandal  Bdr,  but  these  hardly  form  a fifth  group. 
Ibbetson  expressly  refrained  from  noticing  the  Rdjputs  of  the  Sikh 
tract,  of  the  central  districts,  and  of  the  Phulkidn  States.  In  the 
latter  the  Rd^jputs  are,  however,  of  some  importance,  especially  in 
those  territories,  acquired  by  the  States  after  1857,  which  lie  on  the 
borders  of  R^jputdna.  In  the  Sikh  tracts,  the  districts  round  Lahore 
and  Amritsar,  the  Rdjput  is  found  in  depressed  communities,  scattered 
representatives  of  such  tribes  as  are  found  upon  its  borders,  though 
the  Khokhars,  the  Manj  and  a few  others  have  held  their  ground 
fairly  well  in  tracts  where  Sikhism  was  not  so  well  established  as  it  was 
in  the  J^t  tracts. 

The  Rdjpnt  elements  are  however  by  no  means  represented  solely  by 
the  tribes  which  style  themselves  Rdjputs  or  are  recognised  as  such. 
In  the  territory  about  Delhi  we  find  a number  of  tribes  now  Jd,t,  but 
claiming  Rajput  origin,  and  besides  those  tribes  like  the  Gauewa  or 
Gaur  which  terms  appear  to  be  merely  a refinement  of  Gara,  or  half- 
caste,  as  opposed  to  sdu  or  pure.  In  precisely  the  same  fashion  we  find 
tribes  of  impure  descent  recognised,  more  or  less,  as  Gakkhars  in  the 
Rawalpindi  hills,  where  the  Trond  take  the  place  of  the  Gaurwah  in 
the  south-east  of  the  Province.  The  conditions  in  the  plain  country 
along  the  Jammu  border  are  much  the  same,  but  in  the  Kdngfu  hills 
we  find  the  principles  on  which  the  Rajput  system  is  based  in  full 
working  order.  Below  and  yet  belonging  to  the  Rdjput  as  a * caste' 
stand  the  R^this  or  Th6kkara  and  even  the  R4wat,  Kanet  and  Ghirth. 
In  the  rest  of  the  eastern  Himalayas  the  Kanet  is  separated  from  the 
Rdjput  by  a more  strictly  defined  line,  but  he  is  often  of  Rdjput  descent. 
The  sirtora  represents  the  Trund  or  Gdfd  and  re-appears  in  Sidlkot  as 
the  chhatrora  of  the  Manhds. 

To  describe  the  various  theories  regarding  the  origins  of  the 
Rdjput  would  be  in  itself  a very  heavy  task,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  value  should  be  attaohed  to  the  attempts  made  to  esplaiu 
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Rajput  origin^. 

the  legends  which  make  sortie  of  them  Solar,  others  Lunar  and  others 
again  Agnikula.  The  origin  of  this  last  term  is  variously  described. 
According  to  the  Rajput  bards  the  Chauhd-n  is  one  of  the  four  Agnikula 
or  ‘ fire-sprung’  tribes  who  were  created  by  the  gods  in  the  anali  kund 
or  * fountain  of  fire  ’ on  Mount  Abu  to  6ght  against  the  Asuras  or 
demons.  But,  as  Cunningham*  pointed  out,  this  claim  must  be  of 
comparatively  modern  date  as  the  common  gotra-cMrya  of  all  the 
Chauhdn  tribes  declares  them  to  be  of  the  Bats  or  Bach  gotra  and  Fell’s 
inscription  of  Jai  Chand  of  Kanauj  records  a grant  made  as  late  as 
1177  A.  D.  to  a Kshatriya,  said  to  be  of  the  Vatsa  gotra  with  the  five 
piavaraa  of  Bh^rgava,  Jamadagnya,  etc.  From  this  document  then  we 
learn  that  the  Chauhdns  laid  no  claim  to  be  sprung  from  tire,  but  were 
content  to  be  regarded  as  descendants  of  the  sage  Bhrigu  through 
Jamdagnya  Vatsa.  Similarly  none  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  Chdlukya  or  Solanki  family  alludes  to  this  fable  of  their  oritjin. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  ‘ 6re-pit’  legend  is  in  Chand’s  Prithvirdj- 
rdisd  which  claims  to  be  contemporory  with  its  hero  who  was  killed  in 
1193  A.D.  (J.  R,  A.  S.  1909,  p.  247). 

Again  according  to  a famous  bard  of  the  Khichi  Chauhdns  the 
Solanki  sprang  from  Brahma’s  essence  and  so  was  named  ChMuk 
Rao,  the  Punw^r  from  Siva’s  essence  and  the  Pa.rihdr  from  Devi’s,  while 
Ch4huwan  sprang  up  from  the  fount  of  6re  and  wandered  forth,  of 
chosen  race  This  would  make  the  Chauh^n  the  only  fire-sprung  race. 
Cunningham  also  says  that  the  Parihd-r'is  universally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  four  Agnikulas,  but  as  we  have  seen  his  place  is  taken  in 
Punjab  tradition  by  the  Sonkhla,  and  in  Rajputdna  itself  it  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Rathor.t 

When  however  we  come  to  history  we  are  on  much  firmer  ground 
though  the  materials  are  as  yet  very  fragmentary.  There  appears  to 
bo  very  little  doubt  that  the  Tunwdr  represent,  in  name,  the  ancient 
Tomara,t  a tribe  or  dynasty  which  was  subdued  by  a Cb6ham4na,  the 
son  of  Vdkpati  I of  Md,lava,  about  960  A.  D.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  the  Tomara  gave  a dynasty  to  Gwalior.§  The 
Chdhamdna  were  undoubtedly  the  predecessors  in  title  of  the  Chauhdns. 
They  had  founded  a dynasty  at  Ajmer  long  before  950  A.  D.[| 

With  equal  certainty  the  Punwdrs  are  to  be  identi6ed  with  the 
Paramdras  who  rose  to  power  in  M41ava  about  825  A.  D.  They  were 
probably  a branch  of  the  Paramdra  rulers  of  Achalgadh  or  Mount 
Abu.  About  950  A.  D.  Sri  Harshadeva,  Siyaka  II  or  Simhabhata 
(Singh  Bhat  in  modernised  form),  Paramdra  of  Mdlava  conquered 
a king  of  the  Kshatriya  Hinas.^I 

* A.  S.  p.  263-4.  It  is  less  easy  to  follow  Cunningham  in  his  derivation  of 

Agnikula  from  Analwdra  Patn  or  anala,  6re,  because  a Chaubin  cow-herd  named  Anala 
pointed  out  its  site  to  the  Solanki  king  Yana  R4ja. 

+ Op.  cit.,  p.  255. 

^ It  is  tempting  to  suggest  a connection  between  the  Tomara  and  Toramina,  the  leader, 
with  Mihirakula,  of  the  Huns  c.  290  A.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  warranty  for  any  more 
than  a suggestion,  though  the  Tomaras  themselves  appear  to  have  advanced  the  claim  : see 
Vol.  n,  p.  310. 

§ Duff’s  Chronology  of  Indii,  p.  306.  The  accepted  belief  in  a Tomara  dynasty  of  Kanauj 
has  been  shown  to  be  unfounded : J.  R.  A.  8.,  1909,  p.  64. 

II  Ihid.  pp.  277-8. 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  74,  800  and  92. 


SOO  The  Gkijar  origin  of  the  Bdj'puts, 

The  foundation  of  the  Chandel  or  Ohandella  dynasty  dates  baok^  to 
about  the  same  period  for  we  first  hear  of  it  in  c.  831  A.  I),  when  Nd.nika 
overthrew  the  Parihars  of  Mahola  and  founded  the  Ohandella  dynasty, 
which  by  955  extended  from  the  Jumna  in  the  north  to  the  Chedi 
frontiers  in  the  south,  and  from  Kdlinjar  in  the  east  to  Gwalior  in  the 
north-west.* * * § 

The  question  of  the  origins  of  these  Rdjput  tribes  raises  the  most 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  early  ethnology  of  India.  The 
Chandels  were  probably  of  Gond  origin,  but  claim  descent  from  the 
moon  by  its  union  with  a Brahman  maiden. t The  suggestion  advanced 
in  Vol.  11,  o.  152  supra,  that  they  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Chanddl 
must  be  rejected  for  the  ver}^  simple  reason  that  a ruling  tribe  or  dynasty 
would  speedily  divest  itself  of  any  name  likely  to  recall  an  out-caste 
origin.  But  the  other  Ilajput  tribes  are  of  much  more  certain  origin. 
Seeing  that  “ the  Gurjara  origin  of  the  Parihars  has  been  proved  con- 
clusively,^^ writes  Mr.  Vincent  Smith, J a strong  presumption  has  been 
made  that  the  three  other  ‘ Breborn  ’ {agnikuLa)  clans,  viz.,  the  Solanki 
or  Chdlakya,  the  Pawdr  or  Paramdra  and  the  Chauhdn  or  Chdhamdna, 
must  be  of  like  origin.  To  these  Hoernle  would  add  the  Tomaras 
('I’unwars)  and  Kachhwdhas,  for  very  good  reasons.  Hence  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Punjab  Rajputs,  excluding 
perhaps  those  of  Kdngra,  are  of  Gurjara  descent  and  as,  Mr.  Vincent 
Smith  says,  no  one  could  think  of  doubting  the  identity  of  the  modern 
caste  name  Gujar  with  Gujara,  the  spoken  form  of  Gurjara.  Strange 
as  this  theory  will  appear  to  many  it  holds  the  field  for  the  present. 

It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  the  mere  fact  that  Rdjput  tribes 
hear  Gurjara  names  is  not  conclusive  proof  that  they  are  of  Gurjara 
blood.  We  have  just  heard  of  a Kshatriya  Huna  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  indigenous  tribes  adopted  Gurjara  names  when  their 
founders  were  enOefd  by  Gurjara  rulers.  With  this  suggestion  the 
question  must  be  left  where  it  now  stands. 

A still  more  difficult  question  is  the  origin  of  the  Bhattis,  Dogars, 
Naipdls  and  various  other  tribes  which  claim  Rdjput  origins  and  are 
certainly  of  Rd3put  status.  The  word  Bhata  occurs  frequently  in 
compound  names.  For  example  a Nagabha^a  I claims  to  have 
conquered  the  Mlechha  armies,  probably  the  Muhammadan  invaders 
of  Sindh,  and  he  belonged  to  the  race  which  bore  the  Pratihara 
banner. § The  Bhafti  in  Bahdwalpur  have  a Pahor  sept,  which 
looks  like  a variant  of  Punwdr.  But  the  present  writer  is  by  no  means 
convinced  that  the  Bhattis  are  a homogeneous  class.  They  claim  to  be 
Lunar  Rajputs,  yet  their  kinsmen  the  Sdmil,  who  are  also  described 
as  a class  of  the  Bhattis,  are  said  to  be  Solar.  To  his  mind  the 
Bhattis  are  a confederation  of  various  stocks  which  fofmed  itself  like 


• Ibtd.,  pp.  75  pd  92  Fora  full  account  of  the  Bi$t.  and  Coinage  of  the  Chandel 
Dynasty  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith,  see  Ind.  Ant.,  1908,  p.  114  et  seq, 

t V.  Smith,  op.  dt.,  pp.  137  and  136. 

t In  J,  R.  A.  S.  1909  pp,  53-76.  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  thus  accepts  Hoernle’s  conclusions 
with  one  exception.  He  regards  the  Jats  as  identical  in  origin  with  the  Gujars.  But 
Hoernle,  with  w.^om  the  present  writer  concurs,  regards  the  J4ts  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
(Indo-Aryan)  stratum  of  immigration  : ibid.  p.  142.  ’ 

§ J R.  A S.,  1909,  p.  58.  Ferishta  mentions  a Bhattia  Rdja  as  an  aUy  of  Jaipfil ; p.  9 
of  Briggs’  translation  ' f 
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the  Meofi,  the  Gaddis  of  Kd,ngya  and  the  Kanets,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  Path^ns  and  Baloch,  out  of  the  debris  of  various  Hdjput 
and  other  affiliated  tribes.  The  Dogar  traditions  are  conflicting  but 
Purser  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  one  part  of  the  tribe  is  Punwir 
and  other  Chauhan.*  Like  the  Naipdls  they  are  akin  to  the  Lodies. 
Anyone  who  will  read  the  articles  on  Dogra,  Gaddi,  Kanet,  Meo  and 
others  will  see  that  fusion  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  so  called  Punjab  tribes  and  that  there  is  a strong  tendency  from 
time  to  time  for  new  federations  to  evolve  in  a more  or  less  well  defined 
area  under  strong  local  chiefs  aided  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 

It  remains  to  call  attention  to  one  curious  fact.  The  Punjab  RAj- 
put  tribes  owe  their  names  to  dynasties  which  all  arose  to  power  beyond 
its  borders.  To  some  extent  this  supports  the  theory  of  their  arti- 
ficial origin.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  in  the  present  seats  as 
conquering  tribes  from  the  north-west,  but  to  have  sprung  from  feudal 
or  semi-sovereign  chiefs  who  rose  to  power  under  the  great  kingdoms 
which  fell  finally  before  the  Muhammadan  invaders.  Even  before  that 
epoch  internecine  warfare  between  rival  local  potentates  had  been 
the  normal  condition  of  India,  but  the  dominant  dynasty  appears  to 
have  generally  left  the  fiefs  of  conquered  nobles  in  the  hands  of  their 
descendants,  and  the  settlements  of  tribes,  like  the  Chauhdnf  in  the 
Jumna  valley  and  elsewhere,  doubtless  date  from  the  epoch  of  their 
political  supremacy  at  Delhi.  No  doubt  the  rise  and  fall  of  each  new 
dynasty  led  to  tribal  migrations  so  that  the  present  seats  of  these 
tribes  are  not  identical  with  their  original  fiefs,  and  they  have  been 
broken  up  and  dispersed.  Nevertheless  they  contrived  to  retain  control 
of  fairly  definite  areas  with  some  degree  of  tribal  authority  within  them. 


The  chronology  of  the  Rajputs^  ascendancy  at  Delhi  is  preserved  in 
the  well-known  popular  rhyme. 

But  latter-day  erudition,  in  the  Sandal  B^r,  has  improved  upon  this 
version,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present  faqir  of  Shaikh  Siibu  J in 
that  tract  made  the  following  rhyme  about  the  fortunes  of  Delhi  ; — 


AvmI  Villi  THH  ghar  apne  pdi : 

Phir  leiisi  Qoria  kuchh  mudd  vasdi ; 

Phir  Uii  Pa\hind  khushang  lagdr  : 

Phir  Uii  Chauhdnd  ghar  tije  di  : 

Phir  Uii  Bdbar  ke  Cluiughetted,  kar  sdr 
kutdi. 

Villi  tv,  Shahzdded  nittkhah  hundi  di : 
Villi  sadd  nawarni,  jis  ratdi  dhari  laicdi  ; 

Kahe  faqir  Murid,  jit  yih  chdp  bandi. 


First  the  Tnnwars  brought  Delhi  into  their 
possession : 

Then  the  Ghora  took  it  and  remained  for 
some  time : 

Then  the  PatlUlas  took  it  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves : 

Then  the  Chauhins,  the  third  house  that 
came : 

Then  Bihar’s  Chughattis,  smiting  with 
sword  in  hand. 

At  Delhi  princes  have  been  ever  at  strife  t 

Delhi  is  always  a young  woman,  who  has 
put  on  a coronet  of  blood : 

Saith  faqir  Murid,  who  made  this  poem. 


• Vol.  IT,  p.  245. 

t These  tribes  are  not  of  course  wholly  confined  to  the  Jumna  valley.  For  example,  the 
Chauhin  are  also  important  in  the  west  of  the  Hoshiarpur  District,  holding  a chaur^i  or 
84  villages  round  Shim  Chaurasi  and  another  about  Zahura.  This  settlement  may  represent 
an  old  Chauhan  military  colony  settled  below  the  Siwiliks  to  keep  in  check  the  tribes  of  the 
Himalayan  area,  just  as  Afghin  colonies  were  cantoned  in  this  very  tract  at  a later  epoch, 
or  it  may  be  relic  of  an  unknown  Chauhin  kingdom  of  the  Jullundur  Doib. 

i A place  in  the  Bar  where  there  is  a celebrated  graveyard.  People  with  sick  cattle  tie 
them  up  there  at  night,  and  Shaikh  Sib-fi  comes  out  of  his  grave  in  the  form  of  a tiger  and 
eats  one  of  the  cattle : then  the  rest  get  well. 
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The  poet  appears  to  have  anticipated  some  of  the  errors  of  modern 
scholarship  in  making  the  earlier  kings  of  Delhi  Path^ns.  They  were 
in  reality  'I’urks,  and  the  Chauhans  came  before,  not  after,  the 
Ghorian  Sultans. 

But  whatever  the  facts  of  their  history  may  be  Ibbetson’s  description 
of  them  still  merits  quotation.  As  he  wrote  : The  Rdjputs  of  the 
Punjab  are  6ne  brave  men,  and  retain  the  feudal  instinct  more  strongly 
developed  than  perhaps  any  other  non-menial  caste,  the  tribal  heads 
wielding  extraordinary  authority.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  the 
integrity  of  their  communal  property  in  the  village  lands,  seldom 
admitting  strangers  to  share  it  with  them.  Pride  of  blood  is  their 
strongest  characteristic,  for  pride  of  blood  is  the  very  essence  of 
their  Rdjputhood.  They  are  lazy,  poor  husbandmen  and  much  prefer 
pastoral  to  agricultural  pursuits,  looking  upon  all  manual  labour  as 
derogatory  and  upon  the  actual  operation  of  ploughing  as  degrading  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  poorest  class  of  Rdjput  who  will  himself  follow  the 
plough.  They  are,  in  most  parts  of  the  Punjab  plains,  cattle-stealers 
by  ancestral  profession  but  they  exercise  their  calling  in  a gentlemanly 
way,  and  there  is  certainly  honour  among  Rdjput  thieves.” 

Dr.  J.  Hutchison  of  Chamba  in  a paper  on  the  history  of  the  Punjab  Hill  States 
writes  regarding  the  family  surnames  of  the  Rajputs  of  the  Himalayan  area  that  each  clan 
has  numerous  sub-divisions  which  bear  distinctive  als  or  surnames  in  addition  to  the 
general  clan-name.  Thus  the  Katoch  has  4 great  sub-divisions,  Jasw41,  Goleria,  Dadwil 
and  Sibiia,  in  addition  to  its  generic  appellation,  and  each  of  these  comprises  several  al$,  so 
that  the  Katoch  have  in  all  24  als  or  so.  The  Jamwil  has  4 main  sub-divisions,  Jasrotia, 
Mankotia,  Sambial  and  Lakhanpuria,  each  with  its  separate  ah  : in  addition  the  Jamw41 
clan  has  24  als.  The  Pathinias  have  similarly  22  recognised  sub-divisions,  the  Balaurias 
12,  the  Chambi41s  12,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  ah  is  a pretty  sure  indication  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  clan. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  followinj?  table  of  the  Rajputs  of  the  Hill  Rijputa  is  taken  from 
Bingley’s  Dogras,  but  its  sources  are  not  indicated  : — 

I.— JuLLDNDDB  ClECLB. 

R4n^s  or  superior  class  Rajputs  of  the  2nd  grade — 


Laddu  (Luddu). 

Cbandleh. 

Bhanot  (Banot). 

Maile. 

Dodh. 

Bhabaoria. 

Datiirach. 

Indauria. 

Hanhis. 

Jariil.* 

Habrol. 

MinkotiA 

Qborewiba. 

Sonkla. 

Ranaut. 

The  Sonkla  and  Mdnkotia  clans  are  sometimes  included  among  Ml&ns. 


Inferior  class  RAjputs  of  the  2nd 

grade — 

Taunia  (Taoni). 

Sandhwil. 

Cbangra. 

Sangotra. 

Ohauhan. 

Channauria. 

Gubaina. 

Bagsotra. 

Deb. 

Bih41. 

Malautar. 

Gomra. 

Ragbubansi. 

Kopahtia. 

Bhandiri. 

BaniiL 

Jasiil. 

Dasoteh. 

Nangle. 

Dhatw&l. 

Dati&l. 

Samkria. 

Anotreb. 

Tapri&l. 

Padbi4r-Takbi. 

Pahria. 

Jaggi. 

Dhuiiil. 

Harchand. 

Kbanaur. 

Kharw41. 

Ranaut. 

Bariiha. 

GorL 

Surial. 

Barliil. 

Pathial. 

Sonkla. 

Nari41. 

Kantbw&l. 

Garl. 

of  the  above,  the  Chauh^n,  Changra,  Malautar,  and  Ranaut  clans  are 
by  some  classihed  as  R^n^s.  The  exact  position  of  the  rest  is  hard 
to  define.  The  Officer  Commanding  the  2nd  Sikhs  describes  them  all 
as  “ R^this,  pure  and  simple.”  iTie  following  subsidiary  list  of  Rdn& 
' clans  is  furnished  by  the  same  authority  ; — 

Handoria,  I Samauria.  I Qumne.  I Bhnria. 

JdriiL  I Patiirach.  1 Kaniirach.  1 


n. — Jahmu  or  Doqar  Circlb. 

Superior  class  R^ljputs  of  the  2nd  grade— 

Chibh.  I Charak.  I Langeh. 

Bban.  I Salahria,  I Sonkla. 


Inferior  class 

Ambaraiyeb, 

Bijiil. 

Jariil. 

Sansiil. 


Rdjputs  of  the  2nd 

j Rukhw41. 

1 Anotreh. 
i Bagal. 

I Ilarchand. 


grade — 

Ragbubansi. 

Jaggi. 

Chaudri-Andotra, 

Karir-Kbatri, 


Manbis. 


BbaMi. 


* Jaridl  is  the  al  of  old  ruling  family  of  Rajauri,  as  Wangral  or  Uughril  is  that  of  Pinch. 


>>i . jk 
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APPENDIX  II. 

The  following  Rajput  pedigree  is  printed  as  a curiosity.  Its  courageous  compiler's  object 
appears  to  he  to  dovetail  into  it  every  name  famous  in  Punjab  legend. 

A Rajput  pedigree  table  given  by  a Jaga  Bhat  or  genealogist  of  the  Rajputs  in  Kapurthala. 

BAWA  ADAM. 

Eabfr. 

I 

Kap. 

Kali. 

1 

Suraj. 

Pvip. 

I 

Dheer. 

Qarp&l. 

Eaul. 

Narais. 

Jidu. 

Bhatti. 

Gaj. 

Sut. 

Kika. 

Turaan. 


R4ja  Salwin  (got  Paw4r). 


r 

Sankh. 

1 

Anb 

1 

Puran 

1 

Raja 

1 1 1 

Pachh  Rii  Dod  Tambas 

Te^ar 

1 

Jausar. 

1 

Munbar. 

1 

Mann. 

Baku. 

1 

(issue- 
less)  . 

Bhagat 
(a  cele- 
brated 
hermit). 

Ras4lu 

(o.  8.p.) 

(o.  s.  p.)  (descend-  (descend- 
ants in  ants  are 
Jammu).  theJioni 
Rijputs). 

1 

(o.  s.  p.) 

Kmg 

(o.  a,p.) 


Jondhar. 

Acbal. 

_ I 

Jagpil. 


r_ 

Dham. 


“"I 

Chhan. 


r 


I 


Chauhin.  Manj. 


r. 


Bharu  PAl 
(at  Ahmadpur). 


Bhatti. 

\‘ 

Dheer. 


( i \ 

Ransi  Wirsi  Malsi  Jirsi 

(descendants  (descendants  (descendants  (descendants 
, at  Ranyin  at  Athur,  at  Jal41abad).  found  at 
Parm  Rath.  in  Halwan.  Kot  Isa 


Bhrini.  Ludhiana).  Ghalib.eto.). 


I 

Such  PAl 
(in  tahsil 
SuMnpur, 
Kapurthala). 


Nibil 
(in  tahsil 
Sult4npur, 
Kapdrthalak 


Gury41 

I 

Singh  R4i. 

I 

Pathra. 


'I 

Dig41 

(descendants 
at  Dogalpur 
in  Amritsar). 


Khin). 


{ 


Hanspil. 

lUi  i^ab. 


Jasrii. 
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Bajwd^Ramd  na. 


R4i  Purab. 


f 


"1 


Harpal.  Makhau  Paul. 


Natha. 

s 


o . ' II  I I 1 1 I I 

Sahan Sad  Pal,  Natikha.  Nisir.  Muhammad.  Ahmad.  Paroj.  Sikandar.  B4ju.  Hakeem, 


I 

Riri  Randeer. 


I I 

R^i  N4Qak  Chaud  Jaspaul, 
(the  first  to  settle  in  the 
Punjab  and  embrace  Isl4rc); 

R4i  Ghoka. 


I 

Urdin. 

I 

Budha. 


1 I 

Saroop  (in  tahsil  Abul  Khair 
Sultinpur).  (in  Fatu  Dinga). 


r r“ 

Sh4h,  Dadd, 
whose  descendants 
are  found  in 
seTeral  villages. 


I 

Dalia. 

I 

Fata. 


Panda. 


Mansur.  Rai  'Abdullah.  Malik  Shah.  R4i  Brahm  R4i  R4m  Deo, 

* Khdn.  whose  descendants 

are  found  in 
numerous  villages. 


Rajwa,  a class  of  : frrRajoa.  Panjabi  Dkty.,  p,  949. 
Rajwana,  a Ja^clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


Rak,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  fouii'l  in  Multdn. 

Rakhya,  a Jd^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Rakshas,  a sept  of  second  grade  Kanets  found  in  Rirang,  a village  of  the 
Inner  Tukpa  pargana  in  Kandwar.  Cf.  Sanskr.  rdkshasa,  a demon, 
and  see  Mashdn. 


Rakwal,  a Rdjput  tribe  claiming  descent  from  Rdjd  Rdm  Chandar  through 
its  eponym  whose  descendants  founded  two  villages  in  Sidlko^  tahsil 
under  Rdjd  Abta  Deo  of  Jammu. 

Ramaiqa,  a wanderer,  fr* *  ramnd,  to  wander  {cf.  ramta,  ‘ peripatetic,’  a faqir). 
The  Ramaiga  of  the  eastern  Punjab  appears  to  correspond  exactly  with 
the  Bhdtra  and  to  be  the  same  person  under  a different  name,  Ramaiga 
being  used  in  Dehli  and  Hissar,  Bhdtra  in  Lahore  and  Rdwalpindi,  and 
both  in  Ambdla.  But  various  accounts  of  them  are  giveti.  Some 
describe  them  as  shepherds,  others  as  faqtrs,  who  beg  and  pierce  their 
ears  and  noses,  and  are  Juldhds  by  origin.  Some  again  say  they  are 
Khatik,  who  dye  leather,  others  that  they  are  a class  of  Dukauts  who 
have  taken  to  karewa,  while  in  Karndl  they  claim  descent  from  Mddho 
Bhat  and  go  about  boring  other  peoples’  ears  and  no-»es.  They  are 
also  pedlars,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  confuse  them  witli  the  Rdinjania 
or  prostitute  class,  saying  they  came  originally  from  Rajputdna. 

Raman,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Raman,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Ramana,  a Muhammadan  Jd^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
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R^manandi,*  a follower  of  Ramanand,  whose  four  disciples  founded  as 
many  sub-sects,  each  divided  into  two  classes,  Ndgas  who  are  purely 
ascetic,  practising  seclusion,  and  Samayogis  who  marry  and  lead 
domestic  lives.  Both  may  eat  together.  Mostly  Sudras,  some  of  the 
sect  wear  janeo  and  style  themselves  Gaur  Brahmans.  All  details  of 
the  sect  and  its  founder  are  kept  a profound  secret.t 

Ramandji,  a follower  of  Ramanuj,  a Sw^mi  who  flourished  in  the  llth 
century  A.  D.  His  followers  believe  that  Vishnu  is  the  supreme  Being. 
Their  sectarial  marks  vary.  On  the  forehead  they  have  two  vertical 
streaks  of  gnpichandan,  a calcareous  clay,  and  inside  them  is  a vertical 
red  streak  of  turmeric  and  lime.  The  white  streaks  are  connected  over 
the  nose  by  a transverse  streak  which  admits  of  several  varieties.  The 
usual  marks  on  the  forehead  denote  that  body,  tongue  and  mind 
should  be  kept  under  subjection.  On  the  breast  and  upper  arms 
Rdniaimjis  paint  white  patches  (to  represent  the  shell,  quoit,  club  and 
lotus  of  Vishnu)  and  in  these  they  enclose  red  streaks  to  represent  his 
consort  or  energy  Lakshmi. 

Ram  BA,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultuial)  found  in  Montgomery. 


Ramdasi,  Rai-  or  Raodasi.  These  terms  are  loosely  used  with  several 
different  meanings.  In  its  widest  sense  Ramdd,si  means  a follower  of 
Guru  Rilra  Diis,  or  indeed  of  any  other  Guru  ; but  it  is  more  usually 
applied  to  a Chamdr  or  JuHhd,  who  has  taken  the  pdhul.  It  is 
generally  explained  that  this  Guru  first  admitted  Chamdrs  into  the 
Sikh  comomnity,  but  this  theory  is  untenable,  and  the  name  was  pro- 
bably adopted  because  it  closely  resembled  Raodas,  R4i-  or  Ravdds,  a 
famous  hhagat  of  the  Cham^^r  caste. 


“Bhagat  Ravdrts,  Raidd,s  or  Rahdds,  a saint  of  the  Ch  a mar  caste,” 
writes  Mr.  Maclagan,  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  a disciple  of 
Rdmanand  ; according  to  others  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Akbar.J  He  is 
said  to  have  been  born  at  Benares,  and  his  followers  are  men  of  low 
caste,  mainly  Chamd,rs.  The  Census  gives  us  no  idea  of  the  numbers  of 
the  followers  of  Ravdd^s, because  there  are  R^mddsi  or  RdmddsiCham^rs  as 
well  as  Kavdasi  or  Raidas!  Chamdrs,  and  the  two  have  become  hopelessly 
mixed  in  the  returns.  Ibbetson  distinguishes  the  two  sects  of  Chamars 
as  follows  : the  Ramddsi,  he  says,  are  true  Sikhs,  and  take  the  pahul ; 
the  Ravddsis  are  not  Sikhs,  or,  if  Sikhs,  are  only  Ndnakpanthis,  and  do 
not  take  the  pahul.  Among  the  people  themselves  the  two  terms  are 
by  no  means  clearly  distinguished.  For  instance,  not  a few  persons 
termed  themselves  at  the  Census  as  followers  of  Bhagat  Rdmdds”  Mr. 
Fagan  wrote  : “ As  far  as  the  Hissd,r  district  is  concerned,  the  confu- 
sion is,  1 think,  an  actual  fact,  the  Hindu  Chamd,rs  are  really  Rahddsis 
being  so  called  after  the  Bhagat  Rahdas.  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  corrupted  into  Rdmddsi,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  name 
of  the  Sikh  Guru  R^tndds.  The  Sikh  Chamdrs  are  also  Ramdasis,  but 
in  their  case  the  name  may  imply  a connection  with  the  Guru  Ramdds 
but  my  own  impression  is  that  it  is  a name  which  they  had  before  their 


* lie  is  said  to  liavo  had  four  disciples  yet  the  names  of  ten  are  given 
t Macaulifife:  S.U  : FI  pp.  lOo,  105.  It^manuji’s  Sectarial  Marks,  p.  99. 

rr?  o Bhakta  MAIA  regarding  him  are  given  in  Wilson’s  Sketch  of  the 

Htndu  Sects,  ^ 


Bdmddeia — Rand. 
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conversion  to  Sikhism  by  corruption  from  RaLddsi  or  Haiddsi,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  Rdidasi  Sikhs  as  well  as  Rdmdasi  Sikhs  corroborates 
this  theory  to  some  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  bs  that  the 
Hindu  Chamdrs  after  conversion  changed  the  name  of  their  sect  from 
Rdiddsi  to  Rdmddsi  in  order  to  claim  some  connection  with  Ramdas,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  their  newly  adopted  faith.” 

The  fact  that  the  Raiddsis,  like  the  followers  of  Kabir  or  Ndradeo, 
must  have  held  views  very  similar  to  those  inculcated  by  Ndnak, 
accounts  doubtless  for  part  of  the  confusion.  Of  the  teachings  of 
Ravdds  little  is  known,  except  that  he  believed  in  the  unity  of  God  and 
forbade  the  worship  of  idols.  He  is  said  to  have  compiled  certain  books 
which  are  held  in  reverence,  and  he  is  quoted  in  the  Adi-Granth.  His 
followers  pay  him  worship  by  repeating  his  name  as  they  count  their 
beads.  The  Satndmis  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  an  offshoot  of  the 
Kdidasi  Chamdrs. 

Ramdasia. — According  to  Ibbetson  in  the  north  and  centre  of  the  Eastern 
Plains  a very  considerable  number  of  Chamdrs  have  embraced  the  Sikh 
religion.  These  wen  are  called  Ramddsia  after  Guru  Ram  Dds,  though 
what  connection  they  have  with  him  I have  been  unable  to  discover. 
Perhaps  he  was  the  first  Guru  to  admit  Chamdrs  to  the  religion.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  Rdmddsi  Chamdrs  have  abandoned  leather-work 
for  the  loom ; they  do  not  eat  carrion,  and  they  occupy  a much  higher 
position  than  the  Hindu  Chamdrs,  tliough  they  are  not  admitted  to 
religious  equality  by  the  other  Sikhs.  The  Rdmddsi  are  often  confused 
with  the  Raiddsi  or  Rabddsi  Chamdrs.  The  former  are  true  Sikhs,  and 
take  the  pahul.  The  latter  are  Hindus,  or  if  Sikhs,  only  Ndnakpanthi 
Sikhs  and  do  not  take  the  paTtitZ ; and  are  followers  of  Bhagat  Kav 
Dds  or  Rab  Dds,  himself  a Chamdr.  They  are  apparently  as  true 
Hindus  as  any  Chamdrs  can  be,  and  are  wrongly  called  Sikhs  by  con- 
fusion with  the  Rdmddsias. 

Ramga^ihia,  the  third  of  the  Sikh  misls  or  confederacies,  which  was  recruited 
from  Tokhas  or  Bharais  (carpenters)  and  Jd^s.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Rdmgarh,  a village  near  Amritsar. 

Bammali.  In  Arabic  rawaZ  means ‘sand.^  There  is  a species  of  divination 
in  the  East  called  ‘the  science  of  sand ^ (Ilm-nl  rarnmalj. — • 

J.  R.  A.  S,,  Xlir,  p.  272.  Among  the  Baloch  there  are  jirofessional 
augurs  called  rammali,  but  they  appear  to  divine  from  the  lines  on  the 
‘shoulder-blade  ’ of  a newly  killed  goat.  Balochi,  hardast,  Jn^ki,  hiujri. 
P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 148.  Cf.  Rawal. 

Ram  Raia. — A Sikh  sect  which  owes  its  origin  to  Rdm  Rai,  the  eldest  son  of 
Har  Rai,  the  seventh  Guru,  to  whom  they  adhered  when  Tegh  Bahddur 
became  Guru.  They  have  a considerable  establishment  near  Hardwdr. 

Ramye,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

R^N,  a Jdt  (agricultural)  clan,  found  in  tahsil  Multan,  where  it  settled  from 
Delhi  in  Mughal  times,  and  in  Shahpur. 

RANA=rajanaka=almost  a king : the  title  borne  by  the  petty  rulers  of 
the  Western  Himalaya  in  ancient  times,  now  a caste-name  for  their 
descendants.  A superior  class  of  Rdjputs. 
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Among  tlie  most  interesting  families  in  the  Punjab  Hills  are  the 
R^ntts  and  Thd-kurs,  whoso  ancestors  ruled  the  country  as  petty  chiefs 
previous  to  the  advent,  of  the  Rjljds.  At  the  present  time  few  of  them 
retain  any  influence,  most  of  them  having  been  reduced  to  the  position 
of  common  farmers,  but  the  traditions  and  folklore  of  the  people  leave 
no  doubt  that  in  former  times  their  ancestors  held  independent  sway 
ovei’  a large  part  of  the  Western  Hills,  In  the  slab  inscriptions  and 
copper  plates  they  are  usually  indicated  by  the  name  rdjdnaha,  and 
leferring  to  the  origin  of  this  word  Dr.  Vogel  says  : — 

“ This  word  is  not  found  in  (he  classical  literature  of  India  and  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
a Sauskritized  rather  than  a true  Sanskrit  word.  Dr.  Grierson  has  suggested  a connection 
between  this  word  and  the  Prakrit  title  rdjana  (i.e.,  rajanna  = Skr.  rdjanya)  which  occurs 
on  coins.  To  me  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  word  rand  is  derived  directly  from 
rdjan.  Perhaps  it  is  the  oblique  case  of  this  word  transferred  to  the  nominative.  In  any 
case  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word  corresponds  with  the  modern  rand,  used  either 
as  the  title  of  a petty  chief  or  as  a caste-name.  In  the  former  meaning  it  is  synonymous 
with  Sanskrit  sdmanta  and  thdkura.  In  one  of  our  inscriptions  (No.  32')  we  find  the  terms 
rdjdnaka  and  sdmania  applied  to  the  same  person.  The  word  thakkura  occurs  in  the  form 
thakura  in  the  Markula  image  inscription  (No.  48).  It  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Chamba  epigraphs,  but  in  the  Rajatarangini  it  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
rdjdnaka,  to  denote  a feudal  chieftain.  I may  add  that  nowadays  the  titles  rdnd  and  thdkur 
are  employed  promiscuously.”* 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  former  times,  as  at  the  present  day, 
the  two  names  implied  a difference  of  caste,  the  rands  being  of  the 
warrior  caste  and  the  thdkurs  of  the  Thdkur  or  K^thi  caste.  The 
R^nas  seem  to  have  been  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  hills 
and  the  Thdkurs  in  others.  In  Chamba,  Bhadrawdh,  Pddar  and 
Pdngi,  for  example,  almost  all  the  old  rulei  s appear  to  have  been 
rands.  In  the  middle  Chandrabhdga  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
name  rdnd  is  little  known,  and  the  ancient  rulers,  who  are  several 
times  referred  to  in  the  Rdjatarangini,  bore  the  title  of  ihdkur.  In 
Kulu  and  Ldhul  also  the  title  thdkur  was  most  common,  though  there 
were  also  rands  in  both  of  these  tracts.  In  the  outer  hills,  however,  the 
rands  seem  to  have  been  numerous  and  a good  many  Rdnd  families  are 
still  to  bo  found  in  Kdngfa,  where  their  ancestors  held  rule  in  former 
times.  Mr.  Barnes  makes  the  following  reinurks  regarding  them  : — 

“ Another  class  of  Ifdjputs  who  enjoy  great  distinction  in  the  hills 
are  the  descendants  of  ancient  petty  chiefs  or  rands,  whose  title  and 
ttuiui  e is  said  to  have  {'receded  that  of  the  Rdjas  tliemselves.  These 
petty  chiefs  have  long  since  been  dispossessed  and  their  holdings 
absorbed  in  the  larger  principalities,  still  the  name  of  rdnd  is  retained 
and  their  alliance  is  eagerly  desired  by  the  Midns.  The  principal 
fati.'ilies  are  those  of  Chari,  Giro,  Kanhiydri,  Pathidr,  Habrol,  Gumbar 
and  Dadvvdl.^’ 

Tdl  recently  the  rdjdnaka  of  the  Punjab  Hills  were  known  exclu- 
sively from  the  Rajatarangini  c-r  History  of  Kashmir,  and  the  Baijndth 
eulogies.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  Dr.  Vogel  says  ; — “ The  latter  acquaint 
us  with  a baronial  lionse  which  ruled  at  Kiragrdma,  the  modern 
Baqnath,  for  eight  generations  and  owned  allegiance  to  the  rdjas  of 
'I'rigarta  (Kdngra).  Their  importance  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  tne  mother  of  Lakshmana  Chandra,  the  Rdua  of  the  time,  was 


* Antiquities  of  Chamba  p.  110)  : by  Dr.  J.  Fh.  Vogeh  Ph.D.,  Superintendent, 

Archaeological  Survey  of  India. 
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a daughter  of  Hardaya  Chandra  of  Trigarta.  The  inscription,  how- 
ever, does  not  say  whether  her  mother  was  a rani.  It  is  certainly 
opposed  to  prevailing  usage  that  tlie  head  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Trigarta  should  give  a daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  vassals. 
How  punctilious  the  Katoches  were  in  matrimonial  matters,  even  in  the 
expiring  days  of  their  rule,  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Anirudh  Chand, 
the  last  ruling  chief  of  Kdngra,  who,  rather  than  acquiesce  in  a 
matrimonial  alliance  which  he  considered  below  the  dignity  of  his 
house,  abandoned  his  state  and  everything.^'* 

Referring  to  the  abovenaraod  R4nd  the  Baijndth  eulogy  says : — 

Even  now  exist  such  wonderful  men,  filled  wiiii  devotion  to  Ishvara, 
like  that  store  of  marvellous  virtue,  the  Itajdnaka  named  Lakshmana 
Chandra,  who  after  performing  a pilgrimage  to  Keddra  that  cleanses 
from  old  sin,  made  even  this  vow,  ‘ Henceforth  shall  all  wives  of  others 
be  sisters  to  me.'  What  wonder  is  it  that  in  battle  he  was  secure  from 
the  assaults  of  warriors  of  irresistible  bravery,  since  he,  a Cupid  at  the 
head  of  the  bowmen,  was  nob  to  be  subdued  even  by  that  (deity).  At 
present  rulers,  whoso  commands  are  disregarded  by  their  opponents, 
because  they  deem  them  to  be  of  small  prowess,  think  the  sovereignty 
over  a town  as  yielding  its  legitimate  result  only  by  the  rape  of  the 
wives  of  its  inhabitants.  Fresh  youth,  beautiful  form,  liberality, 
sovereignty  over  a town,  many  flatterers,  all  these  are  his;  if  never- 
theless his  heart  avoids  the  wives  of  others,  what  austerity  is  diflScult 
to  perform  after  that?”  Buhler  rightly*  remarks  that  “the  picture 
of  the  morals  of  the  time  which  these  verses  unfold  is  certainly  not  a 
flattering  one.” 

To  the  Rdnds  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  beautifully  carved 
cisterns  and  slab  inscriptions  so  common  in  Chamba  and  other  parts 
of  the  Hills,  a full  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Chamha,  Voh  I.  These  inscriptiot)S  convey  to  us  a more  favourable 
impression  of  the  ancient  chiefs.  Referring  to  them  Dr.  Vogel  sayst : — 

“ No  doubt,  like  the  knights  of  mediaeval  Europe,  they  regarded  love  and  war  as  the 
great  aims  of  life.  But  their  love  was  often  the  devotion  of  the  husband,  and  their  warlike 
spirit  was  not  rarely  displayed  in  loyal  service  to  their  liege-lord.  Of  the  conjugal  devo- 
tion of  these  warlike  barons  we  have  ample  proof  in  these  quaint  fountain  slabs,  which 
they  set  up  for  the  sake  of  the  future  bliss  of  their  deceased  wives.  And  we  find  it  ex- 
pressed even  more  clearly  in  the  solemn  Sanskrit  of  those  eulogies  where,  hidden  under  the 
weight  of  rhetorical  ornament,  we  still  feel  the  pulsations  of  true  love.  Would  it  be  just 
to  cast  on  the  hero  of  the  Sarshan  eulogy,  the  reproach  that  his  love  for  the  beauteous 
Somaprabha  was  inspired  merely  by  her  fair  form,  the  beauty  of  which  is  sung  in  such 
glowing  measures,  in  that  love  song  carved  in  stone  ? Did  he  not  prove  its  sincerity  when, 
to  establish  a firm  friendship  between  her  and  the  mountain-born  goddess  (Parvati),  he 
built  a temple  to  the  moon-crowned  Shiva. 

In  the  half-obliterated  lines  of  the  Mul-kihdr  stone  we  still  read  of  the  tears  shed  by 
the  chieftain  of  that  place  and  his  children,  when  ‘ hostile  fate  separated  her,  his  most 
beloved,  seated  on  his  lap,  the  delight  of  his  eyes  and  praised  by  all  mankind,  from  her 
husband,  even  as  the  passing  of  the  parvan  separates  the  Moon- sickle  from  the  hot-rayed 
Sun. 

The  no  less  sadly  damaged  eulogy  of  Devikothi  speaks  of  yet  another  love,  that  of  a 
noble  lady  who,  at  her  husband’s  death  being  ready  to  follow  him  on  the  pyre,  was  kept 
back  by  her  two  sons,  and  who  ‘ henceforth,  whilst  by  rigid  vows  of  constant  fasts  she 
reduced  her  body  to  ’ meagreness,  brought  up  her  sons  and  increased  her  charity,  her 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  her  devotion  to  Krishna.  And  at  every  step  conceiving  the 


Loc,  cit. 
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world  of  the  living  to  be  unstable,  like  the  crescent  reflected  in  a garland  ol  waves,  restless 
and  trembling  with  the  fleeting  breeze,  she  caused  a cistern  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
bliss  of  her  lord. 

I know  of  no  Indian  inscriptions  in  which  true  human  sentiment  finds  so  eloquent  an 
expression  as  in  those  two,  alas  ! irreparably  mutilated  fountain  slabs  j nor  would  it  be 
easy  to  point  to  another  group  of  epigraphical  records  in  which  the  feminine  element  is  so 
prominent  as  in  those  of  Chamba.” 

In  their  relations  with  one  another  the  Ild,nds  appear  in  a much  less 
favourable  light.  By  each  of  them  his  next  neighbours  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  as  natural  enemies,  with  whom  the  only  possible  re- 
lationship was  one  of  mortal  feud.  When  not  opposing  a common  foe 
they  were  engaged  in  oppressing  and  despoiling  one  another,  and  in 
tlie  memory  of  the  hillmeu  they  are  associated  only  with  dissension  and 
strife.  Numerous  incidents  of  those  stirring  times  have  been  handed 
down  by  local  tradition,  and  are  treasured  in  the  folklore  of  the  people. 
One  of  them  is  worth  recording.  In  Loh-Tikri  there  resided  two  rands 
at  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Bdhnota  and  Siya,  who  were  at  con- 
tinual feud  with  each  other.  At  length  the  less  powerful,  being  weary 
of  the  harassing  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  entered  into  a 
compact  with  a third  rand,  who  promised  to  come  to  his  help  on 
hearing  the  alarm-hoin.  Soon  afterwards  the  signal  was  given  and 
the  new  ally  hastened  to  the  spot  to  6nd  that  the  horn  had  been 
sounded  only  to  test  his  Bdelity.  The  result  was  that  when  next  the 
alarm  was  heard,  at  a time  of  real  need,  it  was  disregarded,  and  the 
weaker  rand  bad  to  submit  to  any  humiliation  his  powerful  neighbour 
chose  to  inflict  on  him. 

The  period  during  which  the  Bandas  and  Xh^kurs  ruled  in  the  hills 
is  spoken  of  as  the  ‘ Th^kuri  ’ or  ‘ Thdkurain,’*  and  in  Chamba  the 
name  ‘ Kanhui  ’ is  sometimes  heard.  This  Thakurain  rule  seems  to 
have  been  of  ancient  origin,  but  when  it  began  and  how  long  it  lasted 
are  questions  to  which  no  satisfactory  answers  can  be  given.  It 
probably  dated  from  a very  remote  antiquity  ; and  it  continued  in 
force  till  a much  later  period  in  some  parts  of  the  hills 
than  in  others.  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall  points  out  that  the  traditions  relating 
to  theTkAkurain  are  much  older  in  Kdngra  than  inKulu,  owing  probably 
to  the  fact  that  theRdncis  were  subjected  at  a much  earlier  period  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  In  Kulu  they  continued  to  maintain  a 
semi-independent  existence  till  the  reign  of  Rd,ja  Bahadur  Singh,  A.  D. 
1559,  by  whom  most  of  them  were  hnally  subdued.  In  the  upper  Rdvi 
Valley  they  lost  their  independence  at  a very  early  period,  for  we  have 
the  record  of  a feudatory  chief,  named  Ashddhaof  Gun,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Meru  Varma  of  Chamba  (A.  D.  680 — 700)  whose  sdmanta  or 
vassal  he  styles  himself.  In  the  lower  R^vi  Valley  and  Pdngi  they  were 
probably  independent  down  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  when  they 
became  subject  to  Chamba.  The  Thdkura  of  Ldhul  were  in  ancient 
times  subject  to  Tibet  or  Ladakh,  but  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century 
those  of  the  upper  Chandrabhdga  Valley  came  under  the  control  of 
Chamba.  In  Pddar  the  Hdnds  ruled  the  country  till  the  seventeenth 
century  when  they  were  displaced  by  Rdja  Chatar  Singh  of  Chamba, 
A.  D.  1664-90,  but  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  twelfth  century. 


• Thdhurai  also  means  a ‘ barony.’ 
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they  were  dependent  on  Chamba.  The  Thikura  of  the  middle  Chand- 
rabhaga  Valley  retained  their  independence  till  a date  later  than 
the  tenth  century  when  the  Kashtwdr  State  was  founded  : while  the 
R6n^s  of  Bhadrawah  seem  to  have  been  in  power  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Indeed,  all  through  the  hills  traces  are  still  to  be  found  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  local  tradition  can  often  point  to  the  sites  of  the 
Ednas’  forts,  or  recall  stories  of  their  exploits,  and  even  define  the 
boundaries  of  their  territories.  In  the  Chamba  State  there  are  several 
cases  in  which  their  descendants  retain  possession  to  this  day  of  the 
whole,  or  a part  of  the  old  family  domain,  and  stiU  bear  the  old  family 
title  ; while  many  more  who  have  sunk  to  the  position  of  common 
cultivators  are  spoken  of,  and  addressed  - as  rand.  In  the  Kulu  Setth  - 
ment  Report,  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall  says:  “ Many  of  the  existing  kothis  and 
tappds  are  said  to  have  possessed  their  present  limits  from  the  day  wh<-n 
each  of  them  formed  the  domain  of  a Thdkur.”  The  same  is  probably 
true  as  regards  some  of  the  parganas  of  Chamba  btate,  though,  judging 
from  common  tradition,  the  country  would  seem  to  have  been  more 
minutely  subdivided  than  was  the  case  in  Kulu.  In  former  times, 
however,  these  parganas  were  more  numerous  than  at  present,  an<l  may 
then  have  represented,  to  a greater  extent  than  they  d.)  now,  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  old  ranhns.  Some  of  the  State  kothis  are  said  to 
stand  on  the  very  sites  formerly  occupied  by  the  Hfinds’  forts,  and  there 
is  hardly  a locality  where  the  villagers  cannot  recall  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  local  rand,  and  can  often  point  out  the  very  site  on  which  his 
house  or  fort  formerly  stood.  In  some  CiSrS  in  Chamba  as  at  Mulkilulr 
and  Devi  Kothi,  the  ruins  are  still  visible,  and  in  others,  as  at  Kuthi- 
ranhu,  Sutker  and  Deol,  the  ancient  buildings  are,  or  till  recently  were 
in  actual  use. 

The  baronies  owned  by  these  petty  chiefs  were  called  ranhu,  and 
were  always  of  small  extent  often  comprising  only  a few  villages. 

As  regards  their  relation  to  the  more  powerful  states  in  their  vicinity. 
Sir  J.  B.  Lyall  suggests  that  the  small  states  of  the  'riiakurain  period 
can  seldom  have  been  entirely  independent.  He  says:  “Without  a 
lord  paramount,  and  with  no  bond  of  confederacy,  such  diminutive 
states  could  never  have  existed  side  by  side  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
is  pretty  certain,  therefore,  that  with  short  intervals  of  coinjilete  in- 
dependence in  periods  of  confusion,  they  must  have  been  mote  or  less 
subject  and  tributary  to  some  superior  power.”  That  in  some  parts  of 
the  hills  the  Rdnds  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  a paramount 
power  seems  probable,  but  that  in  others,  especially  in  the  olden  time 
they  were  free  and  independent  rulers  is  fully  borne  out  by  local  tradi- 
tion, and  the  negative  evidence  of  some  of  the  slab  inscriptions. 

The  earliest  known  inscription  in  which  the  title  rajdnaka  occurs  is 
on  the  base  of  a stone  Devi  image  at  Svaim  in  the  Himgari  pargana 
of\ Chamba,  and  it  records  that  the  image  was  made  by  the  order  of 
Efipj^naka  Bhogata,  son  of  Somata,  born  in  the  district  of  Kishkindha. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  judging  from  the  characters  it  must  belong  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century.  Neither  in  this  inscription  nor  in  that  of 
Sar^han  of  the  tenth  century,  is  any  mention  made  of  an  overlord,  from 
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which  we  may  conclude  that  these  rands  were  independent  rulers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rdnas  of  Church  and  Pangi,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
dated  their  inscriptions  in  the  regnal  year  of  the  ruling  For 

several  centuries  after  their  subjection  the  Ednas  continued  to  rank  as 
feudal  barons  under  the  ruling  chiefs,  and  the  copper-plates  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  clearly  prove  that  they  then  held 
a prominent  position  in  the  State.  They  are  mentioned  immediately 
after  the  Rajd  in  the  order  of  precedence,  and  at  the  head  of  all  the 
State  officials.  In  the  reign  of  Rdjd  Soma  Varma  of  Chamba  (A.  D. 
1060 — 80)  two  Rdnds — Rihila  and  Kahila  by  name — filled,  respectively, 
the  important  offices  of  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the 
fountain  slabs  the  Rdnds  are  rudely  depicted  as  knights  on  horseback, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and  as  feudal  barons  each  of  them  bad 
his  own  retainers  with  whom  he  accompanied  his  lord-superior,  the 
R^jd,  ou  military  expeditions.  In  this  relationship  we  see  a close 
analogy  to  the  feudal  system  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

The  title  rdjdnaha  seems  originally  to  have  been  held  only  by  the 
ancient  petty  chiefs,  but  in  later  times  the  Rdjd,s  of  Kashmir,  Chamba, 
and  probably  other  States,  were  in  the  habit  of  conferring  it  on  some 
of  their  officers,  as  a personal  distinction  for  special  services.  The  title 
was  probably  given  along  with  a,  jdgir  or  grant  of  land. 

Several  instances  are  found  in  the  Rdjfitai'angfin  in  which  the  title 
was  BO  conferred,  and  Dr.  Stein  in  referring  to  them  says  ; — 

“ The  title  Rdjdrtaka,  meaning  literally  ‘ almost  a king,’  used  to  be  given  for  services 
rendered  to  the  king.  The  title  has  survived  in  the  form  Razdau  as  a family  name  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Brahmans  of  Kashmir.  As  the  designation  of  certain 
high  officers  (Muhammadans)  the  term  Rajanaka  is  often  used  by  Shrivara  and  in  the  fourth 
Chronicle.  The  title  was  also  known  in  Trigarta  or  Kangra.” 

Referring  to  the  same  subject  Dr.  Vogel  says  : — It  appears  from 
the  R^jdtaraugfnf  that  in  Kashmir  the  title  rojdnaka  came  to  be  given 
to  high  officials  as  a purely  honorary  distinction.  Thus  we  read  that 
Queen  Didda  (A.  D.  980 — 1003)  called  her  favourite,  Harawdhana,  into 
the  council  of  ministers  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  rajanaka. 
This  practice  apparently  had  become  so  common  that  iu  Kalhana’s  days 
the  term  was  regarded  as  almost  synonymous  with  “minister.”  This 
is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in  which  the  chronicler  says  of 
King  Parvagupta : — “Displaying  a conduct  in  which  the  royal  dignity 
was  combined  with  the  functions  of  a minister,  he  created  the  mingled 
impression  of  R^j^  and  Rajdnaka.” — Antiquities  of  Chamha,  Vol.  I, 
p.  114. 

“ The  old  feudatory  rdnds  of  the  Punjab  Hills  belonged  naturally  to 
the  warrior  caste.  But  the  high  officials  on  whom  the  honorary  title 
of  rajanaka  was  conferred  were  often  Brahmans,  and  thus  the  word  has 
survived  in  Kashmir  in  the  form  rdzddn  as  a Bralimanical  family  name.” 
...  It  is  curious  that  in  the  later  Kashmir  chronicles  the  same  title 
is  used  to  designate  Muhammadan  officers  of  rank.  This  accounts  for 
the  use  of  the  word  Ran  in  Kashmir  as  a Muhammadan  krdm  name, 
which,  as  Dr.  Stein  observes,  corresponds  exactly  to  rdzddn  as  a family 
name  of  Brahmans.” — Ibid , p.  1 15. 

On  a slab  inscription  lately  found  in  Chamba  a specific  instance  is 
givGH  in  which  the  title  of  Rd.jdnaka  was  conferred  by  Rdjd  Lalita  Varma 
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(A.  D,  1143 — 70)  on  a landholder,  named  N^ga-pdla,  who  lived  near 
Debri  Kotbi  in  Church.  This  use  of  the  title  was  probably  in  vogue 
from  the  time  of  the  Rijput  oonquesfc,  and  a tradition  exists  in  the 
families  of  three  of  the  Rdn^s  in  the  upper  R^vi  Valley — Uldns\,  Gurola 
and  Suai — that  their  common  ancestor  came  back  from  Kulu  with 
R6jd  Mnshan  Varma  (A.  D.  820 — 40),  when  ho  recovered  his  territovv 
from  the  Kira  invaders  {vide  page  72  of  Chamba  Gazetteer),  and  received 
his  title  along  with  a jagir  for  services  rendered  on  that  occasion  and  in 
the  subsequent  conquest  of  the  Rdvi  Valley.  It  may  be  noted  that 
during  Mughal  rule,  and  probably  from  a much  earlier  period,  an 
analogous  use  prevailed  of  the  title  ‘ R4jil,’  which  was  often  conferred  as 
a personal  dislinction — and  tliis  use  still  exist?,  under  British  rule. 
Of  the  Kd,n4s  in  the  Cfiamba  State  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  are  descended  from  titular  rands  and  how  many  from 
the  early  rulers  of  the  hills,  but  many  of  them  are  unquestionably  of 
ancient  lineage.  Few  now  hold  jdgirs  or  exercise  any  authority, 
most  of  them  being  common  farmers,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  almost 
every  instance  their  holdings  are  a portion  of  the  old  family  lands. 

The  references  to  the  RdnAs  on  the  older  plates  and  slab  inscriptions 
of  Chamba  imply  that  up  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  they 
bad  lost  nothing  of  their  former  prestige.  Till  then,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Rdjds  to  retain  their  allegiance  bj  giv- 
ing them  higli  positions  at  the  Court  and  in  the  administration.  After 
this  a break  occurs  in  the  continuity  of  our  records  and  when  the 
narrative  is  resumed  by  the  later  plates,  beffinning  with  that  of  R4,j^ 
Valrdsi  Varma  (A.  D.  1330),  all  references  to  the  Kdn6s  have  ceased. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  from  this  period  they  began  to  decline 
in  influence,  and  to  lapse  into  the  condition  of  obscurity  in  which  we 
now  find  them.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  causes  which  brought 
about  their  downfall,  and  the  history  of  a similar  class  of  feudal  barons 
in  Kashmir  may  perhaps  suggest  an  answer.  From  the  Kd,j4tarangini 
we  learn  that  i)i  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  D4,maras — who 
were  the  great  landholders  in  Kashmir,  and  held  the  same  social  and 
political  position  as  the  Rdnds  and  Thdkursin  Chamba — had  acquired, 
during  a long  succession  of  weak  reigns,  so  much  power  as  to  have 
become  a menace  to  the  ruling  house.  King  Harsha  (A,  1).  I0St>-110l), 
therefore,  determined  on  their  destruction,  and  many  of  them  were 
accordingly  massacred.  This  procedure,  however,  entirely  failed  of  its 
object  and  only  resulted  in  a successful  revolt  which  cost  Harsha  his 
throne  and  his  life.  The  succeeding  reigns  furnish  a record  of  almost 
continuous  strife  between  the  central  authorities  and  the  Dilmaras  or 
between  the  various  factions  of  the  Damaras  themselves. 

There  is  hardly  a State  in  the  hills  which  does  not  possess  traditions 
of  a similar  conflict  between  the  feudatory  chiefs  and  their  liege-lords — > 
the  Rdjds  ; forcibly  reminding  us  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  monarchs 
of  mediaeval  Europe  with  their  powerful  barons. 

For  a long  period  after  their  subjection  by  the  Bnj5s,  the  Rinds 
seem  to  have  clung  to  the  hope  of  regaining  their  independence  and 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  Hill  States  an  attempt  was  made  by  them 
to  drive  out  their  new  masters.  In  Kashtwir  such  an  attempt  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  Raji  was  com- 
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polled  tn  flee  from  his  capital  and  seek  an  asylum  in  the  mountains; 
where  he  lived  with  a few  followers  for  more  chan  a year,  before  he 
was  able  to  recover  possession  of  the  State.  In  Bhadraw^h  also 
tradition  tells  of  a powerful  combination  against  the  ruling  chief  as 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a decisive  battle  on  the  Chaugan 
within  the  town,  in  which  the  HSnds  were  defeated.  From  the  Kulu 
chronicle  we  learn  that  the  strife  between  the  Rdjds  and  their  feudal 
vassals  went  on  for  centuries,  till  at  last  the  Thdkurs  were  finally 
subjected  by  Rajd  Bahddur  Singh  (A.  D.  1559). 

Obscure  traditions  of  a similar  state  of  things  exist  in  Chamba  and 
it  seems  probable  that  there  too  the  Rdnas  were  a source  of  danger, 
and  safety  was  assured  by  their  complete  subjection.  That  some  of 
them  were  almost  indepemlent  of  the  central  authority  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  wording  of  some  of  the  slab  inscriptions  ; and  local 
tradition  has  handed  dowu  many  interesting  and  significant  incidents 
which  confirm  this  conjecture.  One  of  these  is  worth  recording.  Be- 
fore the  conquest  of  the  lower  Ravi  Valley  by  Rajd  Sahila  Varma  of 
Brabmapura  the  country  in  proximity  to  the  present  capital  was  ruled 
by  a Rand  who  had  his  fort  on  the  Bannu  Bill  overlooking  the  town, 
and  separated  from  it  by  the  Sdl  stream.  From  this  Rana  or  one  of 
his  successors  tribute  was  demanded  by  the  new  rulers,  and  this  de- 
mand Was  persistently  refused.  The  Rand  in  question  may  possibly 
be  identical  with  a Rdoa  Rihila,  whose  name,  as  also  that  of  his  Rani, 
Balha,  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  On  being  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  the  Rdja  the  Rdna  is  said  to  have  laid  aside  his  insolent 
demeanour  and  meekly  promised  compliance  with  the  royal  demand  ; 
but  on  returning  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  he  became  as  obstinate 
as  ever.  After  consultation  the  conclusion  was  come  to,  in  explanation 
of  this  stiange  conduct,  that  it  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the  soil.  To 
trst  this  a quantity  of  earth  was  procured  from  Bannu  Bill,  and  spread 
on  the  floor  of  the  audience  chamber,  with  a carpet  over  it,  and  the 
Rand  was  again  invited  to  an  interview.  On  arrival  be  took  his  seat 
on  the  carpet  as  usual.  But  when  in  the  course  of  conversation  re- 
ference was  made  to  tlie  matter  of  tribute  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  drew 
his  sword,  and  demanded  to  know  who  had  a right  to  ask  tribute  of 
him.  The  result  doubtless  was  his  expulsion,  or  removal  to  another 
place  where  the  soil  did  not  exert  this  baneful  influence.  A similar 
tradition  is  found  in  Kulu,  and  other  parts  of  the  hills,  and  is  signi- 
ficant of  the  state  of  tension  which  seems  to  have  existed  between  the 
various  chiefs  and  their  over-lords.  That  this  tension  resulted  in 
open  strife,  and  the  complete  subjection  of  the  Rdn^s,  seems  only  too 
probable,  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  so  many  of  them  have  nothing  but  their  title  to  prove  their 
ancient  liueage  and  the  former  importance  of  their  families. 

The  title  rand  has  now  become  a caste-name  in  Chamba  and  Kdngra 
and  at  the  last  census  in  Chamba  94  males  and  84  females  were  returned 
under  this  name.  The  exact  number  of  existing  Rdnd  families  in  Chamba 
State  is  not  known,  but  they  probably  number  not  less  than  20  or  30. 
As  a rule  they  marry  among  themselves  or  with  good  Hajput  families, 
but  most  of  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  common 
agriculturists  marry  in  their  own  caste  or  with  T^i^kurs  or  Rdthis. 
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The  most  important  family  in  Chamba  is  that  of  Trilokn^th 
in  Cbamba-L6hul,  which  has  held  a portion  of  the  Chandrabhfiga 
Valley  from  time  immemorial.  The  family  tradition  is  that  their 
ancestor  came  from  Jammu,  and  settled  in  Tunddh,  afterwards  crossing 
the  Pdngi  Range  to  Trilokndth  before  the  idol  of  that  name  was  set 
up.  The  R4nd  is  ajdgirddr  and  his  son  is  addressed  as  Tik^.” 

One  of  his  ancestors  was  called  Hamir  Bardhain,  and  his  deeds 
are  sung  in  the  local  dialect.  He  is  reported  to  have  defeated  a 
Kulu  Rdjd,  who  tried  to  carry  off  the  idol  of  Triloknath  and  was 
subsequently  invited  to  a feast  and  murdered  after  having  laid  aside 
his  armour.  Though  professedly  a Hindu  the  R4n^ . acts  as  manager 
of  the  Trilokndth  shrine  and  appoints  the  lama  in  attendance.  At  the 
annual  mela  connected  with  the  shrine,  on  the  last  day  of  Sd,wan,  ho 
takes  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings.  His  jdgir  includes  the 
villages  of  Tunde,  Kisori,  Hinsa,  Shokoli,  Salgraon  and  part  of  8hor 
and  Purthi  in  P^ngi,  also  the  whole  of  the  Miydr  Ndld,. 

The  Rdn^s  next  in  importance  reside  at  Hl^nsa,  Gurola  and  Suai,  in 
Brahmaur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ravi,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Budhal.  According  to  tradition  these  three  baronies  were  originally 
one  6ef,  granted  by  Rdjd,  Mushan  Varma  to  the  Rana  of  Uldnsd — the 
common  ancestor  of  the  three  families.  The  areas  of  their  ranhus  are 
as  follows  : — UMnsa,  376  acres ; Gurola,  274  acres;  Suai,  235  acres. 
The  present  Rdn4  of  Gurola  is  an  old  man  of  70  and  has  no  heir  to 
succeed  him.  Till  recently  these  R^nds  were  under  obligation  to 
render  military  service,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Ul^nsa  Ran^  is  said 
to  have  fallen  at  Nerti  with  hdj  Singh.  This  obligation  was  commuted 
into  a money  payment  by  R4jd,  Shdm  Singh, 'of  Rs.  100  annually 
in  the  case  of  Uldiusa,  and  Rs.  70  for  Suai.  The  R4n4  of  Gurola  is 
exempt  from  payment.  There  is  also  a R4n^  at  Sd,mra  in  the  R4vi 
Valley,  whose  ancestor  is  said  to  have  come  from  Kaniydra  in  Rihlu. 
He  too  is  a jdgirddr.  His  ancestors  were  hereditary  keepers  of  the 
Prithvijor  fort,  having  been  appointed  probably  by  R6j4  Prithvi  Singh. 
Another  Rdnd.  holds  a small  jdgir  at  Margr^on  in  Chamba- Ldhul. 

The  agricultural  Rands  in  Chamba  are  found  in  the  parganas  of 
Kothiranhii,  Piura,  Rdjnagar,  Loh-Tikri,  Dhund,  Tisa,  Baira,  Sai, 
Himgari,  Kildr  and  Sach.  They  all  enjoy  exemption  from  begdr  or 
forced  labour,  and  most  of  them  have  the  rank  of  Akkar.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  among  the  Rdnd  farmers  is  the  old  Rdnd  of 
Salhi  in  Pdngi.  Near  his  house  is  a huge  fountain  slsb,  containing  a 
long  inscription,  erected  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  named  Rdjdnakd 
Ludrapdla,  in  the  reign  of  Rdja  Lalita  Varma  (A.  D.  1143-70).  When, 
some  years  ago,  the  stone  was  thrown  down  by  an  avalanche  the  Rdnd 
took  care  to  re- erect  it  as  the  embodiment  of  the  departed  glory  of  his 
house. 

All  the  Rand  and  Thdkur  families  who  are  jdgirddrs  enjoy  immunity 
from  State  service,  but  are  under  obligation  to  attend  upon  the  Rdjd, 
whenever  ancient  custom  requires  them  to  do  so.  On  the  demise  of 
any  of  the  Rdnds  who  are  jdgirddrs  his  successor  has  to  come  to 
Chamba  in  order  to  have  his  title  verified  ; and  & patta  is  then  granted, 
with  a khilat  in  the  cate  cf  the  Ednd  of  Trilckndth.  On  the  accession 
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of  a the  Rdnd  of  Trilokn^th  tenders  his  allegiance  in  person  and 
presents  as  his  nazrdna  a number  of  hill  ponies. 

The  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke  of  the  Moravian  Mission  has  the  following 
note  on  the  Rdnds  of  British  L^hul : — ^^In  the  Tibetan  writings  I have 
met  with  the  word  only  once,  namely  in  the  Tinan  Chronicle  discovered 
by  Miss  J.  E.  Duncan  in  1907.  There  the  ancestor  of  the  Princes  of 
Tinan,  who  came  from  Leags-mkar  (Ice-castle)  in  Guge,  is  called  Rdna 
Pdla.  Pdld  is  certainly  a Hinduized  form  of  the  common  Tibetan  name 
Pdl.  The  family  obtained  the  title  of  rand  either  from  the  Rdjaof  Kulu 
or  from  Chamba.  Popular  tradition  asserts  that  at  one  time  the  Rd,]A 
of  Chamba  ruled  over  a considerable  portion  of  L^hul.  Perhaps  the 
fountain  slabs  of  Ldhul  date  from  that  period.  The  tradition  of  Gus 
refers  to  the  time  when  a Rand  dependent  on  Ghana ba  resided  at  that 
place.  It  is  even  said  that  there  existed  a copper  plate  issued  by  a 
Chamba  Rdjd,  which  was  carried  off  bj  the  Rdjd  of  Kulu  (possibly  Bidhi 
Singh  or  Mdn  Singh)  at  the  conquest  of  Ldhul.  The  fountain  of  Gus 
is  entirely  enclosed  in  ancient  stone  slabs.  There  are  also  two  inscrip- 
tions which  relate  to  the  Rdnds  of  Gus.  Deseendants  of  these  Hdnds 
live  at  Gus  down  to  the  present  day,  where  they  form  a ^father-and- 
brother  {pha-spun)  hood,’  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  caste  in 
India.” 

The  folk-lore  of  Kulu  is  full  of  traditions  regarding  the  Rdnd  and 
Thakur  families  of  those  secluded  valleys  which  may  throw  some  light 
on  their  origins.  The  following  notes  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  L.  Howell : — 

“ The  only  Rand  family  in  the  Kulu  Valley  is  the  Nuwdni  family  at 
Aleo  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Beas  at  the  foot  of  the  Hamta  Pass.  'I'hey 
call  themselves  Kanet  now,  but  are  admittedly  descended  from  a post- 
humous son  of  Jinna  Rdnd  by  a concubine  who  was  with  child  when  the 
Rdnd’s  ranis  performed  sati.  She  was  in  consequence  spared  and  gave 
birth  to  a son  who  was  subsequently  recognised  by  K^jd  Sidh  Singh 
Baddni*  and  granted  Aleo  in  jdgir.  The  royal  descent  of  the  family 
was  discovered  from  the  fact  (hat  they  buried  their  dead  under  memorial 
stones — a royal  privilege.  Until  recently  they  feasted  and  sacrificed 
goats  on  the  death  of  a Baddni  Rdjd  and  probably  do  so  still. 

The  story  of  Jinna  Rana  is  thus  told  : — He  had  a groom  {khdsddr) 
named  ‘ Muchidni’t,  the  Dagi,  whose  beard  was  nine  hands  long.  Rdjd 
Sidh  Singh  summoned  him  to  the  Aleo  plain  and  commissioned  him  to 
kill  his  master,  the  Rdna.  As  the  Rdnd  was  one  day  riding  to  Mandan 
KotJ  from  the  rice-lands  below  Bashist,  Muchidni  shot  him  through  the 
thigh  with  an  arrow  at  300  yards  range— the  place  is  still  marked  by 
an  aura — and  the  Rdnd  rode  at  him,  but  promised  to  spare  his  life  if  he 
could  hit  a maina  sitting  on  a buffalo’s  back  without  hurting  the  beast. 
This  the  Ddgi  did.  T1  en  the  Rdnd  rode  on  to  Mandan  Kot,  but  at 
Baira  Kahtu  he  drank  water  and  died.  His  horse  galloped  up  to  his 
stable  and  neighed,  and  at  the  same  time  Muchidni  walked  up  the  road 
drumming  a dirge  on  a sieve. 

• All  families  in  Kulu  have  surnames  e g.  the  Rajas  are  Badini.  The  family  of  the  Dici 
who  murdered  his  master  is  surnamed  Muchiini. 
t The  ' moustachio’d.’ 

X One  of  his  two  forts.  The  other  was  at  Manili. 
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This  warned  the  rani  who  burnt  the  fort  and  all  her  women,  includ- 
ing Muchidni’s  wife.  So  the  Rdni  became  a Jogni  and  not  to  be  out- 
done the  Muchidnis  made  the  Ddgin,  his  wife,  into  a Jogni  too — and  her 
temple  is  near  Burwa.  But  Sidh  Singh  rewarded  the  Muchi^nis  with 
the  rice-lands  of  Kam^nu  which  they  still  hold,  and  the  family  still 
flourishes,  being  the  sheep -stealers  par  excellence  of  the  valley,  but  they 
are  still  not  allowed  near  the  deota.  When  there  is  no  rain  the  people 
send  up  the  Muchi^nis  with  a cow-skin  which  they  burn  near  the  Kot 
and  this  so  disgusts  the  ghosts  that  they  send  rain  to  get  rid  of  the 
nuisance. 

It  was  Jinna’s  own  rani  who  saved  the  pregnant  concubine  and  sent 
her  out  of  the  fort  before  it  was  burnt.  When  he  grow  up  he  was 
sent  to  herd  buffaloes  on  the  Gaddi  Paddar.  One  day  Sidh  Singh  saw 
him  and  bade  him  shoot  a buffalo  which  he  had  brought  to  sacrifice  to 
Hirma  Devi  at  Dungri.  This  the  boy  did  and  then  the  RAja  found  out 
who  he  was  and  gave  him  Aleo  in  jdgtr. 

Bhosal  Rdnd  had  a fortified  palace  at  Gada  Dheg  just  below  the 
modern  village  of  Baragraon  which  is  approximately  the  site  of  his 
capital,  Sangor.  His  wife  was  Rupnf,  a Suket  princess  ; by  her  he  had 
an  heir-apparent  Tika  Ghungru  and  a daughter  Dei  Ghudari,  and  his 
wazir  was  a Brahman,  Tita  Mahta — so  he  was  clearly  a ruling  prince. 
But  he  was  fatally  superstitious  Hiid  when  his  rani  repelled  the  ucazir's 
advances,  he  persuaded  the  R4na  to  bury  liia  spouse  alive  lest  the 
channel  which  watered  his  rice-lands  should  fail.  But  the  mason  em- 
ployed to  build  the  living  tomb  was  her  dharm-bhai  and  he  so  designed 
it  that  she  could  move  about  in  it.  The  wazir,  however,  came  to  see 
his  work  and  finding  the  rani  still  alive  tried  to  seize  her  hair,  but  she 
crouched  down.  He  then  piled  stones  upon  her  till  she  died.  But  the 
mason  sent  her  children  to  seek  aid  from  their  uncle  Rup  Chand, 
apparently  a chief  in  Suket,  and  he  invaded  the  Rdnd’s  principality, 
took  him  and  the  wazir  prisoner  and  put  the  latter  to  a cruel  death. 
But  the  Rdnd  he  would  not  kill,  and  so  he  dressed  him  in  a homespun 
kilt  and  a necklace  of  dried  cow-dung  and  pelted  him  out  of  his  State, 
with  pieces  of  the  same  substance. 

In  Kulu  the  Thakur  families  appear  to  be  of  somewhat  diverse 
origins.  Thus  the  Thdkurs  of  Parsha  in  Kothi  Nagar  came  to  Kulu 
from  K^ngra  as  wazirs  «>f  Rupi  when  it  was  ruled  by  Suket,  but  they 
fell  out  witli  the  R^ja.  R^j^  Hari  Singh*  made  them  wazirs  of  Parsha. 
They  now  intermarry  with  the  Thdkurs  of  Kot  in  Inner  Sar^i  and  with 
Dogra  Thdkurs  from  Kdngra,  but  they  are  casual  about  alliances  and 
the  father  of  one  of  them  whs  married  to  a Rdthif  Rdjputni,  yet  his 
son  calls  himself  a Thdkur  and  declares  that  he  will  only  marry  a 
ThdkuPs  daughter. 

The  Thdkurs  of  Barogi  are  descended  from  Bogi  Thdkur  who  was 
killed  by  Sidh  Singh.  The  Rdjd  also  sacked  the  Barogi  fort— but  he 
gave  the  family  a muafi. 

In  Kothi  Kais  eight  or  nine  Thdkur  families  are  found,  of  ihese  those 
surnamed  Dalldl,  Rogidl  and  Kothidge  claim  descent  from  the  Karldl 
Thdkurs,  but  the  others  Ldnidl,  Basdni  and  Chumdn  (Kashanli)  are 

* No  such  Riji  is  tTaceable  in  the  Kulu  or  Suket  dynastic  lists, 
t In  Kulu  it  is  always  said  of  a man  who  has  married  out  of  his  caste : ‘ Rdthi  hogya' 
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vague  as  to  their  origin.  The  Thug  and  Kancldhrui  families,  however, 
are  descended  from  Bogi  1’hd,kur.  These  two  families  only  intermarry 
with  the  Detu  Thd,kurs  of  Kot  in  Kot  Kothi  and  a family  of  Bashahru 
Thdkurs  in  Basliahr.  They  do  not  wear  the  janeo,  but  they  will  only 
eat  ddl,  etc.,  from  the  hands  of  one  who  does  so.  Kdmp^l,  a Rind  of 
Nagar,  conquered  all  these  Thdkurs  except  the  Karldl  Thdkur  who 
threw  in  his  lot  with  him  and  was  spared.  He  had  strongholds  at 
Kothiage,  Daul  and  Rogi — whence  the  surnames  of  his  descendants. 

The  Thdkurs  of  Saraj  and  Rupi  are  well  off  the  beaten  track  and 
have  retained  much  more  of  the  old  caste  spirit  and  traditions  than 
those  of  the  Kula  valley  itself.  They  have  special  caste  marks,  viz.  a 
single  broad  band  painted  horizontally  across  the  forehead,  a single  dot 
on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  a line  [hinda)  round  the  inner  side  of  tlie  ear 
and  a horizontal  mark  over  the  Adam’s  apple.  The  family  at  Tung  iu 
Kothi  Sainsar  is  descended  from  Hul  Thikur  who  lived  ten  generations 
ago.  It  wears  no  janeo.  It  is  worn  by  only  one  member  of  the  family 
at  Taliaraand  he  declines  to  plough.  So,  too,  in  the  family  at  Kateaugi 
in  Kothi  Banogi  only  one  member  wears  the  janeo,  the  families  at 
Hashiar,  and  of  Dalidra  (in  K.  Balhan)  not  wearing  it  at  all.  This  latter 
family  appears  to  be  of  somewhat  recent  origin  as  it  is  descended  from 
Hdti  who  conquered  Hul  Thdkur  for  R^jd  Bahadur  Singh  and  com- 
manded his  troops  all  through  the  campaign  in  Sai4j.  The  R^j^  con- 
ferred upon  him  a sdsan  in  perpetuity,  with  tlie  H^lis  or  ploughmen 
settled  on  the  land  as  serfs. 

Other  so-called  Thakurs  in  Kulu  were  clearly  merely  Tibetan  frontier 
officers  holding  the  left  bank  of  the  Bens.  Above  Jagatsukh  was  Piti 
Thdkur  whose  kitna  or  portal  and  chautara  or  sitting- place  are  still 
pointed  out  at  the  west  and  lower  end  of  the  fortihed  spur  above 
Bhar^ru.  He  drank  women’s  milk,  and  this  caused  him  to  be  so  un- 
popular that  Sidh  Singh  was  proclaimed  Rdja. 

Piti  Th^kur’s  temple  was  the  Jamlu  temple*  at  Prini — the  only  one 
in  which  the  Spiti  people  will  worship.  Its  chela  always  says  the  god 
came  from  Mahabhotant,  Mahd,-chin  or  Pangu  Padal  Mansarowar, 
and  when  really  inspired  he  is  supposed  to  speak  'I’ibetan. 

Under  Piti  Thdkur  were  the  Dirot  and  Bhardm  Thdkurs  who  not  only 
milked  women  but  even  performed  human  sacrifice. 

Ran  AH  (History  of  Si^lkot,  p.  56),  see  Rd,nd. 

Ranawat,  an  al  or  sept  of  the  Baridh  clan  of  Rajputs.  The  name  appears  to 
be  a patronymic — possibly  meaning  ‘ son  of  a Rdna.’ 

Randhawa. — The  Randhawa  is  a large  and  widely  spread  J4t  tribe  whose 
head-quarters  appear  to  be  the  Amritsar  and  Gurdaspur  districts,  but 


• This  temple  is  a place  of  sanctuary  and  in  a dum  or  uprising  of  the  people  in  Rija  Jit 
Singh’s  time  (1807—43)  the  wife  of  Tulsu  Negi,  who  was  the  object  of  the  people’s  hatred, 
took  refuge  in  it.  The  leader  of  the  dum,  however,  violated  it  by  having  Tulsa’s  womenfolk 
dragged  out  of  it,  and  bad  harvests  in  Saraj  ensued  until  Rai  Hira  Singh  with  the  Chini 
deota  (Saring  rishi  or  Sikirni)  and  representatives  of  every  Kothi  in  Saraj  got  the  curse 
removed.  This  was  done  20  years  ago.  All  tie  descendants  of  the  dumyas  and  a crowd  of 
gurs  and  chelas  had  to  attend  to  do  penance  (clddhru)  at  the  temple  Little  dolls  of  grass 
and  birch  bark  with  false  pigtails  were  made,  tied  together  and  chopped  to  bits  while  the 
priests  lectured  the  descendants  of  the  offenders.  ’ 


The  Randhdwas. 
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who  are  algo  found  in  considerable  numbers'  in  Lahore,  Jullnndur, 
Hoshidrpur,  and  Ha^id,la.* * * §  Their  founder  Randhawa,  a Jddu  or  Bha^ti 
Rajput, t lived  in  Bikaner  some  seven  centuries  ago  ; and  Kajjal,  6fl  h 
in  descent  from  him,  migrated  to  Batdla  which  had  some  time  before 
been  founded  by  Ram  Deo,  another. Bhatti.  Here  the  tribe  increased  in 
numbers,  possessed  itself  of  a very  considerable  tract  of  country,  mid 
rose  to  some  political  importance.  The  history  of  the  Randhdwa  family 
is  fully  detailed  in  the  Punjab  Chiefs.X  A few  Randhdwa  return  them- 
selves  also  as  Bhatti  in  Guji’anw^la  and  as  Virk  in  Ferozepore. 

In  Gurddspur§  the  Randhdwas  say  that  Randhdwa,  a Rdjput,  sank 
to  Jdt  status  by  marrying  Sohdg,  the  daughter  of  Sanghar,  a Mdn  Jdt. 
While  living  in  the  Mdlwa  they  waxed  rich  ,»nd  powerful,  and  their 
neighbours,  Chdhil  Jats,  became  jealous  of  them,  but  they  gave  a 
Randhdvva  boy  a girl  in  marriage  and  at  the  wedding  feast  burnt  or 
destroyed  all  the  Randhawas  save  the  children  and  the  aged.  These 
escaped  and  settled  in  A mritsar  tahsil,  but  to  this  day  they  do  not  in- 
termarry with  the  Chahils.  Their  old  home  in  the  Mdlwa,  Tdmkot,  is 
now  deserted.  They  are  connected  with  the  Sidhu  and  Sarai  clans 
thus : — 

Jundar  (PChaundar). 


Papattar  (?  Pippar)  Walli.  Batara, 

1 i I 

Randhiwa.  Sarai.  Sidhu. 

Yet  they  can  intermarry  with  both  those  dans. 

* The  Randhawas  of  Mira.sa  in  tahsil  Amrgarh  of  Patiila  settled  there,  because  when  the 
tribe  was  migrating  from  Tamkot  the  axle  of  one  of  their  carts  broke,  and  this  its  owners 
held  to  be  an  omen  that  they  should  settle  at  that  spot.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  went  on  and 
cursed  those  who  remained,  predicting  that  every  12  years  they  would  be  compelled  to 
migrate  afresh.  The  Randhawas  of  Wimsa,  to  fulfil  this  prediction,  make  a journey  with 
a cart  every  12th  year  to  the  spot  where  the  axle  broke  and  worship  it : the  uncle  cutting  a 
lock  of  hair  from  his  nephew’s  head.  On  their  return  home,  they  say,  the  axle  of  the  cart 
always  breaks  on  the  road. 


t Two  pedigrees  are  given  in  Amritsar : — 

Sun, 

Jadu. 

Jad, 

Eashab. 

Salvahan. 

1 

Jadu. 

1 

Tawithar. 

Jad. 

1 

Mauan. 

Bhatti. 

Chaundar. 

Tanun. 

Parbat. 

KheUir. 

« 

Randhaw4. 

Munir. 

1 

Man. 

Mel. 

1 

Chondar. 

Pippar. 

1 

Randhawa. 

Six  centuries  ago  they  came  from  Nimkot  {sic)  in  the  Milwa  to  Pakhu  Th^kur  on  (?)  the 

Ganges.  This  was  during  the  ChauhiiD  supremacy.  Kamal,  fourth  in  descent  from  Ban- 
dhawa,  settled  in  Amritsar  where  his  descendants  founded  Thera  and  five  fnndoria. 
t Baba  Budha,  who  installed  the  fourth  and  fifth  Gurus,  belonged  to  this  tribe.  Sec  below. 

§ The  account  which  follows  is  t-aken  from  a detailed  account  of  the  tribe  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  ^ Humphreys, 
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The  Ran dh^waS' have  certain  cults  which  are,  however,  local  rather 
than  tribal,  being  affected  by  several  other  tribes  and  even  by 
pe<>ple  who  are  not  at  all. 

Originally  all  Sarwarias  or  Sultdnis  they  were  gradually  converted 
to  Sikhisin,  and  their  conversion  was  completed  in  the  time  of  Mahardja 
Raiijit  Singh.  Thus  after  they  had  founded  the  village,  the  residents' 
of  Bholeke*  in  Bat^la  tabsil  were  at  first  Muhammadans  of  the  sect  of 
Sahib^n  Mihnidn.  Those  of  Chak  Mihraan  and  Kot  Khazdn  had  em- 
braced the  worship  of  Sdhib^n  Mihmd,n  and  Isldm  before  settling  in 
their  present  villages. 

The  Randhawas  also  affect  the  shrine  of  Guru  Nd;nak,  the  mound 
of  Sidh  Sdhu,  the  shrine  of  iSdhib  Budha,  the  samddh  of  Sdhib  Mihm6n, 
the  darhdr  of  Rdhib  Hamkaur,  and  the  darhdr  of  Sdhib  Anup  8ingh. 

Most  of  the  tribe  visit  the  mouml  of  Sidh  Sdhu  in  the  months  of 
Katik  and  Har  to  extract  clay  from  the  mound  and  offer  sacrifices 
there.  These  offerings  are  received  by  the  Brahmans  and  mirasis  of 
the  got,  but  the  goats  offered  are  received  by  the  people  of  the 
Uandhdwa  got  itself. 

The  story  of  Sahib  Budha  is  as  follows  — Bura  or  Sdhib  Budha,  son  of 
Sugga,  was  descended  from  the  Malt  branch  of  the  Randhawas.  From 
his  early  youth  he  attended  Guru  Nanak.  His  father  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  tending  of  his  cattle.  One  day  he  left  the  cattle  untended 
and  went  to  the  Guru.  In  his  absence  the  cattle  grazed  in  a cornfield 
and  so  owner  of  the  field,  in  search  of  Bura,  came  to  Guru  Nanak,  and 
asked  him  where  Bura  was.  The  Guru  seeing  his  anger,  changed  the 
boy  into  a white  bearded  old  man  and,  in  answer  to  the  question  said, 

“ Brother,  there  is  no  boy  named  Bura  here,  but  only  an  old  man.” 
Bura  thereafter  was  called  Budha,  and  became  one  of  the  favourite 
disciples  of  the  Guru,  He  continued  in  the  service  of  five  gurus  suc- 
cessively froui  Guru  Ndnak  to  Guru  Arjan. 

Ten  gurus  descended  from  S4hib  Budha,  whose  names  are  as 
follows  ; — Sahib  Bhana,  Sdhib  Jaldl,  Hdhib  Sarwan,  Sdhib  Jhanda, 
Sdhib  Gurditta,  Sdhib  Ramkaur  (aho  called  Guru  Gurbakhsh  Singh  by 
Gurd  Gobind  Singh),  Sdhib  Mohar  Singh,  Sdhib  Shdm  Singh,  Sahib 
Kahn  Singh,  and  Sdhib  Sujan  Singh,  son  of  Sdhib  Kdhn  Singh,  who 
died  in  infancy.  The  darhdr  of  Sdhib  Ramkaur  is  situate  in  Netan  (?) 
kot  in  Shakargarh  tahsil,  and  that  of  Sdhib  Andp,  son  of  Rdmkaur,  is  in 
the  village  of  Little  Teja  in  Batdla  tahsil.  These  three  darhdrs  are  in 
the  possession  of  Uddsi  Sddhus.  The  line  of  Sdhib  Budha  terminated 
with  Sdhib  Sujdn  Singh. 


* The  story  of  Raj  ada,  son  of  Bhola,  is  as  follows; — Rajada,  eleven  generations  ago, 
stole  some  of  the  royal  horses.  The  trackers  traced  the  horses  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bholeke.  Rajada,  being  apprised  of  this,  killed  the  horses  and  buried  them.  The  trackers 
came  and  exhumed  the  horses.  Rajada  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  king.  The 
Qazi  ordered  him  to  be  closely  imprisoned.  The  culprit  said  that  he  would  embrace  Islam 
if  he  was  pardoned.^  The  Qazi  forgave  him  and  made  him  a Musalm4n  ; for,  according  to 
the  precept  of  his  religion,  a prisoner  is  set  free  when  he  becomes  a Muslim.  But  his 
first  wife  and  his  son,  named  Amin  Shah,  remained  Hindus ; his  second  wife  however 
became  a convert  to  Muhammadanism  with  him.  or  it  may  be  that  Rajada,  after  being 
converted,  married  a Muslim  wife.  By  her  he  had  three  sons -Ablu,  Adli  and  Jam41— 
whose  descendants  settled  in  the  villages  of  Bholeke  and  Chak  Mihnian 
i Vol=a  wrestler  or  powerful  man.  It  is  used  as  a nickname  in  the  Milwa. 
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Edndo-^Rang  Rangita. 

S4hib  Mihm4n,  a Deo  by  got,  was  one  of  the  favourite  disciples 
of  Gurd  Ndnak.  He  coiitinuod  in  the  service  of  the  gurus  from  Gurd 
Nanak  to  Guru  Arjan,  who  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Ndimk.  He 
founded  Chak  Mihmdn^  and  his  grave  is  at  that  place.  Near  this  mound 
is  situate  a tank,  which  is  deemed  as  holy  as  the  Ganges  itself  by  the 
people  of  this  sect.  'I'he  stnry  of  the  tank  is  as  follows : — One  of  the 
disciples  of  Sahib  Mihmdn,  Tarma  by  name,  a Kliatri  of  Kanjiur  iu 
Gurddspur,  was  going  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges.  Sdhib  Mihmdn  asked  him 
to  take  liis  stick  and  parna  (a  small  piece  of  cloth  used  as  a handker- 
chief) with  him  and  get  them  washed  in  the  river.  Parma  washed 
the  stick  and  hankerchief  in  the  Ganges  as  he  had  promised,  but  by 
chance  they  fell  from  his  hands  and  were  swept  down  the  stream.  He 
sought  for  them,  but  in  vain.  After  bathing,  he  returned  to  Saliib 
Mihmdn,  who  asked  him  for  his  stick  and  handkerchief,  Parma  told 
him  that  he  had  lost  them  in  the  Ganges.  Sdhib  Mihmdn  then  told 
him  to  dive  into  the  tank,  which  he  did,  and  the  stick  and  parna,  which 
had  floated  down  the  Ganges,  came  into  his  hands.  Geeing  this 
miracle  the  people  became  convinced  of  JVHhmdn’s  saintly  nature.  He 
had  a well  dug  in  the  village  Uchalwali  in  Gardispur.  I'liis  well  is 
still  called  after  his  name.  A Sildhu  is  stationed  there,  the  (iranth  is 
repeated,  and  a fair  is  held  at  the  Amdwas  every  month.  Women, 
whose  chddren  die,  bathe  there  in  preunaney  at  every  Amdwas  fair 
until  their  child  is  born.  People  also  take  cattle  whidi  have  been  sick 
to  wash  them  there  when  they  have  recovered.  Adam,  disciple  of 
Sahib  Mdimdn  and  a Randhdwa  of  the  Wik  branch,  was  aPo  famous 
as  a sainr.  Many  people  followed  him  after  seeing  his  miracl  -s ; ho 
founded  a new  sect,  which  still  exists.  'I’he  followor-i  of  this  sect,  inste  id 
of  ihrowing  the  bones  of  tho  tlead  in  the  Ganges,  throw  them  i no  the 
above  mentioned  tank.  On  the  deatli  of  young  as  well  as  of  old.  kardh 
i.e.  hahjcd,  is  prepared  on  the  fo  irth  day.  aiH  no  pind  is  m .de,  nor  is 
kiria  performed  on  the  thirteenth  day,  only  tne  recitations  fr  in  the 
Granth  aie  made.  A <llnner  in  given  to  Sikhs,  Brahmnas,  and  poor 
persons.  Clothes,  couches  and  dishes  are  placed  before  the  Granth 
and  ard'is  is  p-rformed.  The  head  of  the  gaddi  disf.i  ibutes  s one  of  ihe 
clothe-*,  etc.,  among  such  as  he  thinks  deseiving;  the  rest  lie  takes 
himself.  If  a sin  be  committed  by  any  person,  he  can  be  purified  here 
without  going  to  the  Ganges,  Shrndh  also  is  not  observed  on  any 
special  tith  (fixed  day).  S.ddhns  ami  Br-ihmans  are  feaste  I instead  of 
performing  shradh  during  those  tiths.  There  is  no  need  ot  thdli 
vianani,  nor  of  observing  any  thai. 

Fields  are  believed  to  be  haunted  bv  whirlwinds.*  A giant,  Jnma 
Shdh,  is  believed  to  be  imprisoned  in  a village  ca'ded  Kastiwdl  in  lahsil 
BatAla.  A fair  is  held  every  year  at  tins  place,  and  Juim  Shdh  i he 
demon  collects  corn  on  that  day  for  his  subsistence  for  the  whole  year. 
No  one  brings  corn  to  his  house  about  tlio  time  of  that  festival,  fearing 
lest  the  giant  be  offended  and  take  away  the  whole  of  his  corn. 

Rando,  a clan  (agiicu Rural)  found  in  Miiltdn. 

Raneba,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Raug  Rangita,  see-Chhabfhwdl. 


• Wa-toarola, 
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Ranghar — Rangi, 

Ranqhab,  Rangar. — A class  of  Rdjputs,  usually  Muhammadan,  rarely  Hindu. 
The  term  is  somewhat  contemptuous  and  is  applied  in  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  Punjab  to  any  Muhammadan  Rdjput — at  least  by  the 
Hindus.  If  a Hindu  Chauhdn  Rajput  turns  Muhammadan,  he  would 
still  be  a Chauhd.n  Ud<jput,  but  his  Hindu  kinsmen  would  also  dub  Iiirii 
Rdngar,  a term  only  a trihe  less  derogatory  than  chotihat,  a term 
applied  to  those  who  have,  on  conversion  to  IsMm,  cut  oif  the  scalplock 
{choti). 

Jt  follows  from  the  above  account  that  the  Ranghars  have  the  same 
sections  as  the  Rdjput=,  and  they  aleo  retain  many  Hindu  customs. 
'I’lius  in  Jind  tahsil  they  claim  descent  from  Firoz,  son  of  Bhurd,,  the 
first  Hindu  Hfi,jput  converted  to  IsMm  under  Aurangzeb.  They  still 
avoid  one  got  in  marriage  and  they  also  retain  tlieir  Brahman  parohits 
who  give  them  protective  threads  (pahunchi  or  rakshaharidhan) , to  wear 
on  tlie  wrist  at.  the  Salono,  nurh  or  barley  seedlings  which  they  stick  in 
their  pagris  at  the  Dasehia.  These  brahmans  receive  fees  at  these 
festivals,  and  at  weddings,  A Ranghar  bridegroom  weais  a sihra*  not 
a maur  or  crown,  on  his  forehead.  Ranghars  ])iactise  widow  re- 
marriage, although  those  who  do  so  are  looked  down  tipon.  Their 
Women  generally  wear  blue  trousers,  a kurti  or  bodice,  and  a blue  and 
red  chddar  or  sheet,  in  the  south-east  the  Ranghars  ai-e  great  cattle- 
thieves  and  have  an  organised  system  under  which  chiefs,  called  apicd6',t 
take  charge  of  stolen  cattle  and  pass  them  on  from  one  hiding-place 
to  another.  Wlien,  and  if,  the  real  owner  gets  a clue,  the  agwas  restore 
the  cattle  to  him  for  a sum,  called  bhunga,  or  black-mail,  which  is  divid- 
ed between  them  and  the  actual  thieves.  They  believe  in  Guga  Pir, 
but  most  of  them  put  great  faith  in  Devi  Shakti.  Before  starting  on  a 
thieving  expedition  they  often  vow  to  offer  a tenth  part  of  the  booty, 
which  is  called  dasaundh. 

The  following  proverbs  illustrate  their  turbulent  and  thieving 
character : — 

Ranghaf  mit  nd  kijiye,  ai  kanth  naddn 

Bhukd  Ranghar  dhan  harS  raja  hare  pardn, 

“ 0 ! Simple-minded  husband,  do  not  make  friends  with  a Ranghar,  for  when  hungry 
he  steals  and  when  rich  be  murders.” 

Ranghar  kiskd  fiydrd  le  rok  batade  ndrd  : 

Ho  tin  kd,  n.ol  kare  hard  le  to  le,  nahin  dikhdwe  talwdrd. 

“ A Ranghar,  d^ar  to  no  one,  borrows  in  cash  and  pays  in  cattle.  He  asks  Rs.  12 
for  a cow  worth  S,  bidding  one  take  it  or  look  on  the  sword." 

Another  account,!  of  dubious  authority,  states  that  the  original 
issue  of  Rajput  mothers  and  Muhammadan /ai/iers  are  styled  Rdngarhs, 
and  these  intermarry.  But,  if  these  Rdngarhs  in  turn  marry  out  of  the 
caste— i.e.,  their  own,  new  caste,  they  become  Sub-Rdngarlis,  like  the 
Glidttas  among  the  Bclnias.  There  is  a body  of  Hindu  Rdngarhs,  too 
the  original  issue  of  Kdjput  fathers  and  Muhammadan  mothers,  and  sub- 
Rdngarhs  similarly  created, 

Rangi,  a sept  of  Jd^s  found  in  Jfnd  : see  under  Jaria. 


* A garland. 

f ‘ Forwarders,’  fr.  dge  wdld,  or  age  sambhdlneiodla. 
j P.  N.  Q.|  I,  § 707.  For  the  Ghittas  see  under  Sahu, 
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Rangreta-^Rd^  1. 

Rangrrta. — Used  for  a Chuhra  but  especially  of  a Ohuhya  converted  to 
Sikhism,  It  is  very  possibly  a corruption  of  the  English  word  ‘ recruit/ 
or  it  may  be  a diminution  of  Rangar,  Raughaf.  See  under  Mazbi. 

Rangrez.  See  LiUri.  The  word  is  merely  the  Porsiau  equivalent  of  dyer. 

Kangsaz. — Painters  of  wood,  and  other  materials  ; but  not  house  painters, 
who  come  under  Mistri.  Cf.  Kdmdngar,  Pharera. 

Ranidhae,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdu. 

RanIzai,  a heterogeneous  community  of  Svvdti,  Bajazai,  Kha^^ak  and  Utmdn 
Khel  Pathiins  who  occupy  the  long  narrow  strip  of  country  which 
runs  between  the  hills  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  Swdt  and 
the  border  of  British  India.  Of  this  strip  the  hilly  part  is  called  Garh 
and  the  plain  Sam.  Till  recent  years  the  latter  tract  formed  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Rdinzai  tribe  of  Lower  Swd,t  but  that  tribe  preferred 
the  climate  of  Swdt  and  left  Sam  Rdinzai  to  its  tenants  and  dependants. 
These,  however,  soon  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Ranizai  and  have 
held  the  tract  as  owners,  being  known  as  Sam  and  Garh  Kdnizai  re- 
spectively. Necessity  has  made  the  Sam  Rdnizai  a united  people,  and 
they  are  a fine  manly  community  of  good  physique  and  valour.  Their 
land  is  not  redistributed  periodically. 

Ranjha,  -au,  na,  a tribe  of  Rajput  status,  chiefly  fdtiod  in  the  eastern  uplands* 
of  Sh^hpur  and  Gujrdt  between  the  Jhelum  and  Chendb,  though 
they  have,  in  small  numbers,  crossed  both  rivers  into  the  Jhelum 
and  Gu]rdnwdla  districts.  They  are  for  the  most  part  returned  as  Jafs 
except  in  Sh^hpur  and  might,  with  equal  accuracy,  be  described  as  of 
Jat  status.  They  are,  however,  Bhatp  Rdj  puts ; and  though  they  are 
said  in  Gujrd,t  to  have  laid  claim  of  late  years  to  Qureshi  origin  as 
descendants  of  Abu  Jahl,  uncle  of  the  Prophet,  whose  son  died  at 
Ghazni,  whence  his  lineage  emigrated  to  the  Kirdna  hdr,  yet  they  still 
retain  many  of  their  Hindu  customs.  They  were  described  by  Colonel 
Davies  as  “ a peaceable  and  well-disposed  section  of  the  population, 
subsisliog  chiefly  by  agriculture.  In  physique  they  resemble  their 
neighbours  the  Gondals,  with  whom  they  intermarry  freely.” 

Ranki-dotal,  fr.  rdnki,  ‘ private/  and  dotal,  smoke-maker ; a class  of  de- 
pendents in  Spiti  who  have  a hearth  to  themselves,  but  no  other  in- 
terest in  land.  Ihey  hold  land  of  a particular  head  of  a family  and 
are  expected  to  do  a great  deal  of  work  for  him.  The  term  rdnki 
denotes  this  dependence  on  a particular  landholder. 

Ranotba,  a title  doubtless  derived  from  Rdndputra,*  ^ the  son  of  a R-dnd,’  as 
Rajput  from  Rdj^.  It  may  possibly  be  identified  with  the  caste-name 
Rotar  which  occurs  in  Kashtwar.  The  Rotars,  who  are  small  in 
number  are  said  to  have  held  Kashtwar  before  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
Rajd,  and  tradition  says  that  they  once  ousted  .the  Rdja  and  for  a short 
time  enjoyed  their  former  independence. 

Raesinb,  one  of  the  principal  muJiins  or  clans  of  the  Kharrals,  with  its 
head-quarters  at  Pindi  Cheri  and  Pir  Ali  in  Montgomery. 

Rafal,  a Uogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* Cf.  autar,  a Bonless  man,  from  aputra  ; Vogel,  Antiquities  of  Cheimba,!,  p.  235. 
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Rashi,  Patli^ns  of  the  labouring  class. 

Rasul  Siuiu.— One  of  the  irregular  Muhammadan  orders,  said  to  have  been 
icuiided  by  one  Rasul  bhdh  of  lidwalpur  near  Alwar,  who  in  the 
eighteenth  cenluiy  obtained  his  miraculous  powers  from  a saint  in 
£gy|,t^  who  coujinuiiuated  them  through  a meicbaut  of  Alwar.  They 
weai-  a white  ( r red  handkerchief  on  tho  hear!  tied  m the  shape  of  a 
j.euktd  tap:  they  also  keep  a handkerchief  containing  ashes,  wldch 
they  rub  on  tlieir  bodies  anu  faces;  they  shave  the  hean,  moustaches 
and  eyebrows,  wear  wooden  clogs  and  in  the  hot  weather  carry  hand 
fans.  Tliey  not  only  see  no  harm  in  drinking  spirits,  but  look  on  it  as 
a virtue,  and  it  is  said  tliat  they  have  or  had  till  lately  a special  license 
to  manufacture  their  own  liquor.  Their  taste  for  drink  drew  them  into 
close  sympathy  with  the  bikh  Sirddrs  of  pre-annexation  times  and 
Ranjit  bingh  is  slated  to  have  allowed  them  a monthly  grant  of  Us.  200 
for  spirits.  I'hey  are  a small  sect  and  not  celibate.  As  a rule  men 
well-io-do,  they  are  never  seen  beggiug ; and  many  of  them  are  men  of 
literary  tastes,  popularly  credited  with  a knowledge  of  alchemy.  Their 
chief  centre  in  the  Punjab  is  a budding  near  the  Landa  bazdr  m Lahore, 
and  thi  y liave  also  a building  in  the  euviions  of  that  city  near  Khui 
Miran,  but  are  also  returned  from  dhelum. 

Ratah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulidn. 

• 

A term  used  for  a Dumnd  in  Gurddspur.  The  Ratdl,  like  the 

Batwdl,  is  a low  Hindu  caste — viz.^  similar  to  the  Dumnd  and  Chamdr. 
His  occupation  is  that  of  sej^i  or  agricultural  menial  in  the  village. 

Ratakpal,  a Kambob  clan  (agricultural)  found  iii  Amritsar. 

Rath,  fem.  -ni. — (I)  A title  given  to  Jdfs,  Gujars  and  Dogars : lit.  fierce,  cruel 
or  barbarous. — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  960.  (2)  A tribe,  akin  to  the 

Dhudliis,  found  in  the  Pdkpattan  tahsil  of  Montgomery  about  15  miles 
south-west  of  Pdkpattan  town.  They  claim  to  be  Panwar  Rdjputs,  and 
tl'.eir  ancestors  settled  in  the  Mailsi  tract  of  Mulidn  when  thi^y  were 
converted  to  Isldm.  In  Cliadhi  Mashdikh  of  that  district  Hdji  Sher 
Muhammad,  a saint  of  this  tribe,  still  has  a shrine.  They  are  men- 
tioned in  historical  records  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century. 
Wlien  the  Delhi  empire  was  breaking  up  they  left  Multdn  and  settled 
in  their  present  seats.  They  are  considered  fair  agriculturists,  and 
Rdfh  Panwdr  is  now  returned  as  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  from 
Montgomery.  See  also  under  Pachdhda. 

Rathi,  (1)  a tribe  of  Jd^s  in  Rohtak  who  claim  to  bo  by  origin  Tunwar 
Rajfmfc!^,  and  are  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  tract.  They  are 
descended  fiom  Bhdga,  a brother  of  Jogi  D^s,  the  ancestor  of  the  Rohal 
liiid  Dhanhar  Jd^s,  and  the  three  tribes  do  not  intermarry.  They  are 
f(.und  in  Kavndl,  1 lelhi  and  Gurgdon  as  well  as  in  Rohtak,  and  apparent- 
ly in  LudliiHiia,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  whether  these  last  are 
ilie  same  tribe.  In  Karndl  their  head-quarters  are  said  to  be  at 
^Manana  and  Bal  Jdtdn  in  which  they  settled  from  Bahddurgarh  in 
Rohtak.  In  Jind  tin  y claim  descent  from  a Ratlior  Rdjpnt,  who  con- 
tracted a harewa  marriage.  They  revere  Bandeo.  (2)  A class  of 
R^ijputs  found  in  the  Kdngra  Hills,  and  in  Chamba. 

Thakar,  Kajhi.  Rawat. — These  are  describe!  by  Ibbetson  as  castes  allied  to  the  Rij. 

puts.  4 bo  Thakar  (.or,  as  bo  beliovod  it  more  properly  should  be,  Tbakkar)  and  Rithi  are 
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the  lower  classes  of  Hill  RAjputs  who,  though  they  are  admittedly  Rajputs  and  give  their 
daughters  to  Rajputs  who  are  styled  by  that  title,  do  not  rea^h  the  f-landard  whjch  would 
entitle  them  to  be  cuZle  t Rajput,  but  are,  on  the  other  hau  l,  above  the  Kavvat.*  The  line 
between  Rajput  and  Thakar  is  defined;  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  definition,  in  the  following 
paragraph.  The  line  between  Thakar  and  Rathi  may  be  roughly  said  to  consist  in  the  fact 
that  Rathis  do  and  Thakars  do  not  oidinarily  practise  widow-mairiage  ; though  the  term 
Rathi  is  commonly  applied  by  Rajputs  of  the  ruling  houses  to  all  below  them.  Again  the 
line  between  Rathi  and  Kanet  is  exceedingly  dilficult  tj  draw- ; in  fact,  in  Chamba,  Rathi 
and  Kanet  are  considered  identical  and  are  said  to  eat  and  marry  together,  and  it  is  skid  that 
Rathi  is  in  Chamba  and  Jammu  only  another  name  for  the  same  people  who  are  called  Kanet 
in  kulu  and  Ktingra.  Thus  no  Kanets  but  numerous  Rathis  are  leturne  I from  Chamba.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  other  of  the  Hill  States  returns  cither  Thakars  or  Rathis,  having:  probably 
included  the  former  with  Rajputs  and  ne  latter  with  Kanets.  Even  Sir  J.  R.  Lyall  said  : 
‘‘ Our  Kangra  term  Rathi  is  a rough  word  to  apply  to  any  but  the  lowest  class”;  and 
speaking  of  Kulu,  he  says:  "The  children  of  a Brahman  o’-.Riijput  by  a Kanet  wife  are 
called  Brahmans  and  Rajputs,  the  term  Rathi  being  often  added  as  a qualification  by  any 
one  who  himself  pretends  to  unmixed  blood." 

Mr.  G.  C.  Barnes  wrote  thus  of  the  distinction  between  Thakar  and  Rathi The  Rathis 
are  essentially  an  agricultural  class,  and  prevail  throughout  the  Niirpur  and  Nadkon 
parganahs.  The  Rathis  and  the  Ghiraths  constitute  the  two  great  cultivating  tribes  in 
these  hills  ; anl  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  all  level  and  irrigated  tracts,  wherever  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  produce  exuberant,  the  Ghiraths  abound  ; while  in  the  poorer  uplands 
where  ihe  crops  are  scanty  and  the  soil  demands  seveie  labour  to  aimpensate  the  hus- 
bandmen the  Rathis  predominate.  It  is  as  rare  to  find  a Rathi  in  the  valleys  as  to  mee't 
a Ghirath  in  the  more  secluded  hill.s.  Each  class  holds  possession  of  its  peculiar  domain, 
and  the  ditlereot  habits  and  associations  created  by  the  different  localities  have  impressed 
upon  each  caste  a peculiar  physiognomy  and  character.  The  Rathis  generally  aie  a robust 
and  handsome  race  ; their  features  are  regular  and  well  defined  ; the  colour  usually  fair  ; 
and  their  limbs  athletic,  as  it  exercised  and  invigorated  by  the  stubborn  soil  upon  which 
their  lot  is  thrown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ghirath  is  dark  and  coarse  featured ; his  body 
is  stunted  and  sickly;  goitre  is  fearfully  prevalent  .among  his  race;  and  the  reflection 
occurs  to  the  mind  that,  however  teeming  and  prolific  the  soil,  however  favourable  to 
vegetable  life,  the  air  and  climate  are  not  equally  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
human  frame. 

“ The  Rathis  are  attentive  and  careful  agriculturists.  Their  women  take  little  or  no  part 
in  the  labours  of  the  field.  In  origin  they  belong  neither  to  the  Kshatriya  nor  to  the  Sadra 
class,  but  are  apparently  an  amalgamation  of  both.  Their  ranks  aie  being  constantly 
increased  by  defections  from  the  Unj  puts,  and  by  illegitimate  connections.  The  offspring 
of  a Rijput  father  by  a Sudra  mother  would  be  styled  a Rnihi,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the 
brotherhood.  The  sec  ts  of  the  Jtiitliis  are  innumerable  : no  one  could  render  a true  and 
faithful  catalogue  of  them.  They  are  as  numerous  as  the  villages  they  inhabit,  from  which 
indeed  their  distinguishing  names  are  generally  derived.  A Rathi  is  cognizant  only  of  the 
sects  which  immediately  surround  him.  They  form  a society  quite  sutheient  for  his  few 
wants,  and  he  has  liule  idea  of  the  extent  and  ramifications  of  his  tribe.  The  higher  sects 
of  the  Rathis  are  generally  styled  Thakars.  They  aie  affronud  at  being  called  Rathis, 
although  they  do  not  affect  to  be  Rajputs,  The  best  families  among  the  'ihakars  give  their 
daughters  in  marriage  to  the  least  eligible  of  the  Rajputs,  and  thus  an  affinity  is  established 
between  these  two  great  tribes.  The  Rathis  generally  assume  the  thread  of  caste.  'Ihey 
avoid  wine,  and  are  extremely  temperate  and  frugal  in  their  habits.  'Ihey  take  money  for 
daughters,  or  exchange  them,  — a prac.iice  reprobated  by  the  bhdstras  and  not  countenanced 
by  the  highest  castes.  On  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  the  widow  lives  witu  the  next 
brother,  or.  if  she  leaves  his  household,  ho  is  eniitled  to  recover  her  value  from  the  husband 
she  selects.  Altogether,  the  Rathis  are  the  test  hill  subjects  w-e  possess  their  manners 
are  simple,  quiet,  and  luiaffe.  ted  ; they  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  not  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms  ; honest,  manly,  industrious  and  loyal.” 

Here  he  makes  Thakars  first  class  Rathis.  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall,  on  the  other  hand  seemed 
inclined  to  class  'Ihakara  as  second  or  third  class  Rajputs.  Speaking  of  the  caste  tables 
which  he  appends  lo  his  reforl^,  in  whioh  he  classes  the  Hindu  population  under  Ihe  heads 
of  first  grade  Brahman  ; second  grade  Brahman  ; firsr.  grade  Rajput;  second  grede  Rajput; 
Khatris,  Mahajans,  Kiraps,  etc. ; first  grade  Siidras,  Thakars,  Rathis,  etc. ; second  grade 
Sudras  ; he  wrote;—”  The  Rajput  clans  of  the  second  grade  might  more  properly  be  called 
first  grade  Thakars : among  the  most  distinguished  and  numerous  of  them  are  the 


* But  the  Rawat  do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  hills  or  in  any  tract  where  Thakars  or 
Bithis  are  settled.  It  is  doubtiul  then  if  the  Rawat  can  be  regarded  as  below  either  of 
those  groups.  lie  is  a caste  of  the  submontane:  see  below  p.  831. 
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Habrols,  the  Pathiila,  the  Dhatwils,  the  Indaurias,  the  Nangles,  the  Gnmbaris,  the 
R4iies,  the  Banials,  the  Ranats,  the  Mailes.  They  marry  iheir  daughters  to  the  Mfans,  and 
take  daughters  iu  marriage  from  the  Rathis.  in  the  statements  most  of  the  Thakars  have 
been  entered  as  second  class  R'ijputs,  and  a few  as  first  class  Sddras.  Most  of  the  Thakars 
entered  in  this  last  class  might  more  properly  have  been  classed  as  Rathis.  The  Niirpur 
Thakars  are  all  no  better  than  Rathis.  A Thakar,  if  asked  in  what  way  he  is  belter  than  a 
Rdthi,  will  say  that  his  own  manners  and  social  customs,  particularly  in  respect  of  selling 
daughters,  marrying  brother's  widow,  etc.,  are  more  like  those  of  the  AlLin  class  than  those 
of  the  Rathis  are.  The  best  line  of  distinction,  however,  is  the  marriage  connection  ; the 
Mian  will  marry  a Thakar’s  daughter,  but  not  a Rathi’s.  The  Rathi’s  daughter  marries  a 
Thakar,  and  her  daughter  can  then  marry  a Mi'in.  No  one  calls  himself  a Rathi,  or  likes 
to  be  addressed  as  one.  The  term  is  understood  to  convey  some  degree  of  slight  or  insult ; 
the  distinction  between  Thakar  and  Rathi  is  however  very  loose.  A rich  man  of  a Rathi 
family,  like  shib  Dial,  Chaudhri  of  Ohetru,  marries  his  daughter  to  an  impoverished  Raja, 
and  his  whole  clan  gets  a kind  of  step  and  becomes  'I'hakar  Rajput.  So  again  a Raja  out 
riding  falls  in  love  with  a Tatial  girl  herding  cattle,  and  marries  her,  whereupon  the  whole 
clan  begins  to  give  its  daughters  to  Mians.  The  whole  thing  reminds  one  of  the  struggles 
of  families  to  rise  in  society  in  England,  except  that  the  numbers  interested  in  the  struggle 
are  greater  here,  as  man  cannot  separate  himself  entirely  from  his  clan,  and  must  take  it 
up  with  him  or  stay  where  he  is,  and  except  that  the  tactics  or  rules  of  the  game  are  here 
stricter  and  more  formal,  and  the  movement  mach  slower.” 

The  Rdjt.hi  does  iiofc  seem  to  be  a favourite  in  Kaiigra.  Here  are  two 
proverbs  about  him — Jau  ghardlin,  Rdihi  kdthin.  “ Barley  (is  best)  in 
the  water-mill  and  the  Khthi  in  the  stocks  ; and  “ a Rathi,  a goat,  a 
devotee,  and  a widow  woman,  all  need  to  be  kept  weak,  for,  if  strong, 
they  will  do  mischief.’’ 

The  status  of  the  Rhthi  in  relation  to  the  Kanet  and  the  Ghirath  is 
defined  in  the  proverb  Chauthi  pirhi  Rdthni  ki  Rdni  ban  jde  : “In 
the  fourth  generation  a Hh,thi  woman  becomes  a R^ni,”  i.e.  it  takes 
four  generations  to  make  a Rdni  out  of  a Rdthni  woman. 

Of  the  Thdkur  gots  iu  Kdngra  the  Fhul  and  Jarotia  are  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  Balotra,  Barhdi,  Clidngra,  Dharwdl,  Gurdwdl,  Goital, 
Mangvval,  Pliawdl,  and  Rakor  are  also  strongly  represented.  In 
Chamba  the  Ohophal  appear  to  be  the  most  numerous.  The  Balotra 
are  also  found  in  Gurddspur,  but  in  that  District  the  Pangldna  is  the 
strongest  got  numerically.  The  favourite  gotra  is  Kdsib.  As  a local 
saying  goes  there  are  as  many  clans  of  Rajhis  as  there  are  kinds  of  grass. 

Dr.  J.  Hutchison  contributes  the  following  account  of  them : — 

“ The  Rdthis  and  Tlidkurs  or  Thakkars,  are  found  iu  the  outer  hills 
between  the  Chenab  and  the  Beas.  They  include  a large  proportion  of  the 
high  caste  population  in  this  area  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  common 
people  par  excollence  of  the  hills.  No  traditions  exist  auiong  them,  as 
among  some  of  the  other  castes,  pointing  to  migration  from  the  plains, 
aud  their  great  numerical  importance  and  wide  distribution  seem  to 
indicate  that,  for  a very  long  period,  they  have  been  settled  in  the  hills. 
In  origin  they  are  generally  regarded  as  being  the  result  of  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  castes  above  and  below  them  but  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  such  a large  community  can  have  come  into  existence  wholly  in 
this  way.  A more  probable  explanation  is  given  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall.  He 
says: — ‘There  is  an  idea  current  in  the  hills  that  of  the  landholding 
castes,  the  Thaknrs,  Rdthis,  Kanets  and  Ghirtlis  are  either  indigenous 
to  the  hills,  of  indigenous  by  the  half  blood  ; and  that  the  Brahmans, 
Rdjputs  and  others  are  the  descendants  of  invaders  and  settlers  from 
the  plains.’  This  popular  idea  probably  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  true 
origin  of  the  X^dkurs  and  Rdthis.  It  is  also  in  keeping  with  a common 
saying  in  the  hills  which  runs  thus  i^Chandl  jethd,  Rd{hi  kanethd, 
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meaning:  "The  Chanel  is  the  elder  brother;  the  Kd^hi  the  younger.” 
The  signification  attached  to  this  saying  by  the  people  is  that  the  high 
castes  are  dependent  on  the  Chandh  (low  castes),  just  as  a younger 
brother  is  on  an  elder  one.  No  ceremony  of  any  importance  can  take 
place  without  their  presence  and  help— at  births,  marriages  and  deaths 
they  are  indispensable  in  one  capacity  or  another.  It  seems  improb- 
able, however,  that  this  was  the  original  signification,  which  has  be- 
come obscured  through  the  lapse  of  ages.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
saying  is  an  unconscious  expression  of  the  general  conviction  thst  the 
Chandls  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  hills.  The  Rd^his  came  at 
a later  period ; yet  so  long  a time  has  passed  since  even  they  migrated 
to  the  mountains,  that  they  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
always  resident  there. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  a hill  tribe,  they  are  older  than 
the  Brahmans  and  Rdjputs,  who  came  from  the  plains  at  a later  period  ; 
and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  oldest  strata  among  them  are 
descended,  either  directly  or  by  the  half  blood,  from  the  early  Aryan 
colonists  of  the  hills.  The  first  Aryan  immigrants,  as  we  now  know, 
intermarried  freely  with  the  aborigines,  resulting  in  a fusion  of  the  two 
races  from  which  may  have  sprung  the  various  low  caste  tribes  now 
forming  such  an  important  pare  of  the  population.  But  the  complete- 
ness of  the  fusion  was  not  at  all  times  uniform,  and  later  waves  of 
immigration  may  liave  remained  more  or  less  isolated,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  the  community  which  now  comprises  theThdkurs  and  Rd^his. 
But  while  this  was  probably  the  oi  igin  of  the  tribes  it  is  certain  that 
the  general  opinion  regarding  them  is  also  well  founded.  That  they 
have  received  large  accessions  from  the  other  castes  by  defections  from 
the  Brahmans  ami  Rajputs  and  by  amalgamation  of  these  castes  with 
the  Sudras,  is  hardly  open  to  doubt.  This  is  the  general  belief  among 
themselves  and  their  family  traditions  all  tend  to  confirm  it.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  Thd.kurs  and  Hdthis  as  being  now  a conglomerate 
. people,  representing  the  ultimate  product  of  the  welding  together  of 
many  different  contributions  to  their  ranks. 

" The  Thdkurs  usually  wear  the  yaneo,  but  the  Rdthis,  like  the  Kanets, 
are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  has  and  the  other  has  not 
the  thread  of  caste:  Imt  no  names  are  in  use  to  mark  this  distinction. 
Probably  Ihe  majority  are  without  the  sacred  thread.  'I'he  name 
* Hdthi  ’ is  most  likely  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  rd&htra,  meaning 
‘ kingdom,  subjects  of  a kingdom.’ 

"In  Ktingra  and  Jammu  the  proportion  of  R^ithis  to  Thd,kurs  in  the 
tribe  is  small;  and  even  the  name'  b'^thi  ’ is  regarded  as  conveying 
some  degree  of  slight  or  insult.  In  Chamba,  on  the  contrary  the  pro- 
portion is  large,  the  Thdkur.s  being  found  chiefiy  in  the  low  hills  to  the 
south  of  the  first  high  range,  while  the  Rathis  abound  in  the  interior. 
Nothing  dei’ogatory  attaches  to  the  name  and  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  Rathis  are  held  in  the  State  was  found  expression  in  the 
following  popular  saying : — Kukari  siyan-i-Raihi  puchhiydn.  ‘ As  the 
Indian  corn  is  the  first  among  crops ; so  the  Rd^his  are  the  most 
important  among  castes.’ 

"There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  some  of  the  earliest  rulers  in 
the  hills  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  belonged  to  this  tribe.  That 
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the  rulers  of  ancient  times  were  exclusively  of  the  warrior  caste  seems 
highly  improbable.  In  the  other  castes  also  must  have  been  men  of 
strong  individuality,  who  came  to  the  front  and  took  their  place  as 
leaders  ; just  as  we  know  they  liave  done  in  every  age  of  Indian  history. 
'I'he  distribution  of  the  existing  families!,  descended  from  those  ancient 
rulers,  as  well  as  their  faintly  traditions,  lend  supfiort  to  this  conc-lusion  : 
which  also  explains  the  origin  of  the  Thtikur  section  of  the  tribe.  We 
may  assume  that  having  gained  authority  over  a small  portion  of 
territory  each  of  these  R^thi  leaders  took  or  was  given  the  title  of 
Thahur,  meaning  ‘ lord ’.  The  variotis  offshoots  of  the  ruling  families 
would  naturally  seek  a distinctive  name  for  themselves  and  thus  the 
word  Thdkur  probably  acquired  the  secondary  meaning  which  it  still 
bears  iis  the  name  of  a distinct  caste.  An  exactly  analogous  use  of  a 
title  is  afforded  in  the  word  Rana.  Originally  applied  only  to  the  petty 
Rdjput  chiefs  it  afterwards  acqniroil  a wider  meaning  as  a caste  name 
to  differentiate  the  Rd,nd  families  from  ordinary  Hdiputs,  It  is  still  so 
used  and  all  tho  Rd.n4  families  in  the  hills  return  themselves  under  this 
caste  name.  Not  only  so  but  even  the  title  Rajd,  is  now  in  use  in  a 
similar  way  in  some  of  the  old  royal  families  of  the  hills. 

“ The  Thtlkur  caste,  however,  is  larger  than  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  in  this  way  and  we  must  conclude  that  in  Inter  times  it  has 
received  large  accessions  from  the  higher  castes,  especially  the  Rdjpats, 
by  intermarriages  and  other  connections.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  in 
the  outer  hills  especially,  many  Rdtliis  have  assumed  the  name  of 
Thakur,  for  in  some  parts  the  two  names  are  regarded  as  almost 
synonymous.  The  Rd,jas  also,  in  former  times,  used  to  confer  the  right 
to  wear  they a?ieo  with  a step  in  social  rank,  iu  return  for  gifts  or 
special  services. 

“The  distinction  between  Thdkurs  and  lltithisisa  loose  one.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  'i'hdkurs  rank  a little  higher  than  the  Riitliis,  and 
their  maniage  afflnitv  with  Rajputs  tends  to  raise  them  still  more  in 
the  social  scale.  Tlie  Thdkur  families  that  form  such  marriaize  alliances 
do  not  practise  kareva  or  widow  remarriaae  : but  the  custom  is  common 
among  all  other  Thdkurs  and  Rathis.  Perhaps  the  best  line  of  distinc- 
tion is  the  marriage  connection,  a Miiln  Rdjput  will  take  the  daughter  of 
a Thdkur  in  marriage,  but  not  tliat  of  a Rdthi,  and  he  does  not  give  his 
own  in  I’eturn.  The  Rathi’s  daughter,  hosvever,  can  marry  a Thdkur 
and  her  daughter  can  then  marry  a Midn.  Some  of  the  'Plidkar  families 
claim  to  be  Hdjputs  but  this  claim  is  nob  acknowledged  by  the  other 
castes. 

“The  Thdknrs*  and  Rdtliis  are  essentially  an  agricultural  class  and 
often  speak  of  themselves  simply  as  zaminddr,  and  in  their  geneial 
character  and  devotion  to  agrionlture  they  present  a strong  resemblance 
to  tlie  Jdts  of  the  plains.  Tiiey  aie  strong  and  robust  of  frames,  also 
patient  and  industrious  and  inured  to  toil.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
not  unwarhke  and  many  of  them  join  the  army.  In  the  outer  hills 
their  women  are  said  to  take  lii tie  or  no  part  in  field  labour  ; but  in 
Chamba.,  except  among  the  higher  ranks  and  better  class  families,  oven 

• The  line  between  the  Rathis  and  Kanet  is  also  difficult  to  draw.  In  Chamba  they  are 
regarded  as  one  and  the  same  caste  as  also  in  Jammu.  In  Kangira  the  Kanets  seem  to  rank 
b^ow  the  lUthis,  but  lew  of  them  are  found  west  of  the  Beis. 
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the  women  are  not  exempt  from  such  work.  The  sects  of  the  Rathis 
are  as  numerous  as  the  villages  they  inhabit;  from  which,  indeed,  their 
als  or  family  names  are  generally  derived.  A Rd^hi  is  cognizant  only 
of  the  sects  that  immediately  surround  him  and  has  little  idea  of  the 
ramiiications  of  his  tribe.  'I'hey  take  money  for  their  daughters  or 
exchange  them.  On  the  death  nf  an  elder  brother  the  widow  lives  with 
the  next  brotlier  or  if  she  leaves  his  household  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
her  value  from  the  husband  she  marries. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  the  following  description  of  the  Rathis  and  Girths  in 
Kdngra  : — ‘The  Rajhis  and  the  Girths  constitute  the  two  great  cultivat- 
ing tribes  in  these  hills ; and  it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  all  level 
and  irrifjated  tracts,  wherever  the  soil  is  fertile  and  produce  exuberant, 
the  Girths  abound  : while  in  the  poorer  uplands,  where  the  crops  are 
scanty  and  the  soil  demands  severe  labour  to  compensate  the  husband- 
man the  Rdthis  predominate.  It  is  as  rare  to  find  a Rathi  in  the 
valleys  as  a Girth  in  more  secluded  hills.  Each  class  holds  possession 
of  its  peculiar  domain;  and  the  different  habits  and  association  of  the 
different  localities  have  impressed  upon  each  caste  a peculiar  physi- 
ognomony  and  character.  The  Rd^his  generally  are  a robust  and  hand- 
some race ; their  features  are  regular  and  well  dehned : the  colour 
usually  fair;  and  their  limbs  athletic,  as  if  exercised  and  invigorated 

by  the  stubborn  soil  upon  which  their  lot  is  cast Altogether 

the  Rd^his  are  the  best  hill  subjects  we  possess ; their  manners  are 
simple,  quiet  and  unaffected  : they  are  devoted  to  agriculture,  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  use  of  arms,  honest,  manly,  industrious  and  loyal.* 
These  words,  in  the  main,  are  still  true  of  the  Thdkurs  and  R^^nis 
throughout  the  whole  area  in  which  they  dwell.’* 

In  the  Simla  Hills  Jhakur  is  little  more  than  a title,  equivalent  or 
nearly  so  to  Rdnd,  and  the  Ihdkurai  is  variously  defined  to  mean  the 
epoch  of  thdkur  rule  or  the  tract  subject  to  that  rule.  The  period  of 
ihdkur  rule  was  later  than  that  of  the  Mavis,  but  earlier  -than  the 
existing  organization  into  large  states  with  dependent  baronies  under 
Rdnas  or  Xhakurs,  sometimes  still  designated  {Mkurais. 

The  ancient  pargana  of  Kotdha,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  east 
of  Kdlka,  was  once  governed  by  fourteen  thdkurs.  To  one  of  them, 
by  name  Mdn  Chand,  the  pargana  was  granted^  in  jd^rir  by  the  R^jris  of 
Sirmur.  When  Raji  Jatiat  Parkdsh  (1342  — 55)  came  to  the  throne 
he  demanded  Suwati,  Miln  Chand’s  daughter,  in  marriage  but  was 
refused  her  hand.  He  accordingly  attacked  Man  Chand  who  collected 
the  22  Kanet  kkeU  of  tdie  pargana  to  resist  him  but  was  compelled  to 
flee  to  Delhi  where  he  turned  Muhammadan  and  gave  his  daughter 
to  the  emperor  Jahiingir.  Under  the  name  of  Rdjd,  Moman  Murad 
he  reconquered  Kotdha  up  to  the  Bursingh  Deo  range.  Varying 
accounts  are  given  of  his  end,  but  on  his  death  the  pargana  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  Mirs  of  Kotdha.  Morni,  a hill  in  this  tract,  is 
said  to  be  named  after  the  wife  of  Moman  Murdd.* 

Rathor. ^The  Kdthor  are  one  of  the  36  royal  races,  and  Solsr  Rdjputg. 

Their  old  seat  was  Kanauj,  but  their  more  modern  dynasties  are  to  be 
found  in  ildrwdr  and  Bikdner.  They  are  returned  from  mauy  districts 
in  the  Punjab,  but  are  nowhere  numerous.  In  Montgomery  they  call 
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themselves  Rather  Chauhaa  and  are  still  Hindus.  But  in  Hiss^r  the 
Cliaulidns  appear  to  be  distinct  from,  or  do  not  recognise,  tlie  Rdtbor. 
The  Sanskrit  form  of  the  name  is  Rdshtraku^a.  See  under  Rahtor  also. 

Rathyah,  a Jdt  clan  f agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Rato,  a clan  found  in  Ludhiana,  where  it  cuts  & jandi  tree  after  a wed- 
ding, Its  worship  is  then  performed  along  with  the  bride,  and  a Brah- 
man is  given  cloth  and  Mansuri  pice. 

Rattol,  a Jut  clan  found  in  Ludhid,ua.  It  cuts  the  jandi  tree  at  a marriage 
and  the  man  who  cuts  it  is  given  cloth,  etc.,  according  to  one^a  means. 
Returning  home  they  play  with  the  kangna  which  consists  of  a supdri 
strung  on  a thread,  an  iron  ring,  a cowrie,  a bit  of  majith,  and  a 
piece  of  red  cloth  containing  rice.  This  is  tied  to  the  bridegroom’s  hand 
by  a Braliman,  before  the  wedding  prficession  starts,  and  a rupee  is  paid 
him  for  it.  In  the  same  way  a kangna  is  tied  to  the  bride’s  hand, 
'i'his  is  afterwards  tlirown  seven  times  into  a tiay  full  of  water  by  a 
b«rher  woman.  If  the  boy  takes  it  out  first,  he  is  deemed  masterful, 
but  if  the  girl  finds  it  first  the  boy  and  his  parents  are  much  ashamed. 

Raul,  Raul,  fern.  Rauliani,  see  Rilwal.  See  Panjdbi  DicLy.,  p.  964,  dim. 
Kerii  (also=a  precious  boy),  p.  964. 

Raura,  a Rohilla  who  speaks  Pashtu,  used  disparagingly. — Panjdbi  Dicty.j 
p.  962. 

Raut,  fem.  dANi, -Ni,  see  Rawat. — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  962. 

Rawaki,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Rawal,  a Gujar  tribe,  which  claims  descent  from  Dhundp41,  a R4jput  from 
‘ beyond  Lahore,’  who  married  the  daughter  of  Ghokhar,  a Gujar. 
It  claims  to  belong  to  the  Ghokharbansi  clan,  and  is  almost  certainly  of 
Kliokhar  origin,  driving  its  name  from  Rua  Sarsa  near  Lahore.  They 
once  hold  a barah  and  a sataisi,  groups  of  12  and  27  villages 
respectively,  in  Karndl,  where  they  are  still  found  in  the  Kh^dir  tract. 

Rawal. — In  Amritsar  it  is  said  that  the  ancestor  of  this  tribe,  Ry^l,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  Prophet.  Once  when  alms  were  being  given  by  the 
Prophet  no  one  came  forward  to  receive  them,  whereupon  Rydl 
accepted  them.  Since  then  tlie  members  of  this  tribe  have  been  sub- 
sisting on  charity.  They  are  called  Rawal  after  their  ancestor  Ryal. 
The  term  Ittiwal  is,  however,  generally  used  as  a synonym  for  Jogi, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  it  denotes  a Muhammadan  Jogi,  who  is, 
indeed,  generally  spoken  of  as  a ‘ Jogi-Rdwal.’  In  Rdjpuldna  and 
elsewhere  Rdwal  is  a title,  Sanekritised  as  Rajakula."^ 

The  Rdwals  of  the  Sidlkot  District  are  all  Muhammadans.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  they  are  descendants  of  once  pious  Hindu  Jogis  who 
accepted  Islam.  A thorough  knowledge  of  tho  lore  of  the  Hindu 
Jogis  added  to  that  acquired  by  Muhammadan /aguVs  has  enabled  them 
to  acquire  their  present  position  in  native  society.  They  profess  to  be 
beggars  and  most  of  them  really  are  so.  A jogi  will  go  about  singing 
pathetic  as  well  theosophic  hymns  and  very  soon  grows  rich.  Some 
of  them  are  hakims  (physicians),  though  they  have  never  been  students 
of  medicine.  In  some  instances,  however,  they  are  good  physicians. 


* J,  R.  A.  S.,  1908,  p.  632. 
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They  practise  surgery  and  their  eye  operations  often  cause  injury  to 
the  simple  country-folk  who  submit  to  their  treatment.  They  gene- 
rally pass  the  rainy  season  at  home  and  go  out  at  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Their  skill  in  medicine  is  not  much  appreciated  at  home,  but 
they  return  from  abroad  laden  with  silver.  They  are  also  the  heredi- 
tary astrologers  of  the  Punjab.  In  other  parts  of  India  they  pose  as 
great  physicians,  saints  or  Hindu  fakirs  of  some  respectable  order.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  a R^wal  to  pass  for  years  as  a Hindu,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  men  of  such  low-birth  and  ti’aining  can  deceive  people 
in  other  provinces  and  return  home  with  thousands  of  rupees.  They 
spend  money  as  easily  as  they  earn  it. 

• 

Some  of  the  Rfiwals  of  the  Punjab  are  notorious  cheats.  One  of 
their  favourite  devices,  says  Ibbetson,  is  to  personate  along  lost  relative. 
In  the  Province  itself  they  seldom  venture  upon  open  crime;  but  they 
travel  about  the  Central  Provinces  and  the  Deccan  and  even  visit 
Bombay  and  Calcutta,  and  there  pilfer  and  rob.  They  are  often  absent 
for  long  periods  on  these  expeditions ; and  meanwhile  the  Banyas  of 
their  villages  support  their  families  on  credit,  to  be  repaid  with  interest 
on  the  return  of  the  father.  Some  interesting  information  regarding 
them  will  be  found  in  Selected  Papers,  No.  XVIJI  of  lt^69  of  the 
Punjab  Police  Department.  The  town  of  Rawalpindi  is  named  after 
them.  There  they  are  said,  in  addition  to  their  usual  pursuits,  to 
recite  at  the  Muharram  stories  of  the  doings  of  Mahomet,  accounts  of 
his  miracles,  and  hymns  in  his  praise.  The  criminnl  Rawals  of  Amritsar 
are  divided  into  jh(jli-hathas,  wlio  carry  a wallet,  and  jogis  The  latter 
though  Muhammadans  are  averse  to  circumcision  and  assume  the 
character  of  a Hindu  monk.  They  regard  themselves  as  more  respectable 
than  the  jholi-hatha,  but  are  the  worse  cheats. 

RawAT,  RAwant,  Rdnt,  Rdnwat,  Rawdt,  Ratont  or  Ront.*  Ibbetson  wrote  : 

“The  Rdwat  has  been  returned  as  a Jdt  tribe,  as  a Rajput  tribe,  and 
as  a separate  caste.  The  Rawat  is  found  in  the  sub-montane  districts, 
and  down  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  Jumna  valley.  If  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  these  people  from  the  Rdthis  of  the  K^njji'a  hills  ; indeed 
they  would  appear  to  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  the  sub-m-mtano 
as  the  Rdthis  or  even  the  Kanets  do  in  the  higlier  range''.  They  are 
admittedly  a clan  of  Chandel  Rdjputs  ; but  they  are  the  lowest  clan  who 
are  recognised  as  of  Rdjput  stock,  and  barely  if  at  all  admitted  to 
communion  with  the  other  Rdjputs,  while  under  no  circumscances 
would  even  a Rd^hi  marry  a Rdwat  woman.  They  practise  widow- 
marriage  as  a matter  of  course.  Ther.^  can,  I think,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Chandel  are  of  nboriginal  stock,  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
Chanddl  of  the  hills  of  whom  we  hear  so  much  ; and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  these  men  became  Chandls  where  they  were  conquered  and  de- 
spised outcasts,  and  Ritjputs  where  tliny  enjoyed  political  power.  The 
Rdwat  is  probably  akin  to  the  Rdo  snb-divisi>  n of  tlie  Kanets,  whom 
again  it  is  most  difficult  to  separate  from  ttie  Rdthis  ; and  tlie  Chan'lel 
Rdjputs  also  have  a Rdo  section.  In  D-lhi  •<  group  returns  itself  as 
Rdwat  Gaure.”  In  Gurgaon  the  Rdwat  are  a large  Jdt  go>,  holding 


* Ihe  word  appears  to  be  a patronymic  like  many  others  ending  in  -duat  and  -of.  It  may 
thus  mean  ‘ son  of  a Rao.’  Or  it  may  be  a diminutive  Hike  squireen  fr.  squire).  In  Banswara 
among  the  Bhils  Rawat  is  a title, =‘ headman’ : RAjputani  Gatetieer,  p.  115. 
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eight  villages  and  shares  in  27  others.  There  are  a few  Ed,wat  villages 
in  Ludhidna  also.  The  following  note  comes  from  Gurgclon  : — 

“ There  are  two  parties  in  Rijputina.  One  of  them  is  called  Rawat.  They  are  Hindus. 
The  other  is  called  Merat,  and  they  are  Muhammadans.  But  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
religion  these  two  parties  intermarry.  If  a R4wat  girl  is  married  to  a Merat  she  lives 
like  a Muhammadan  and  vice  versd.” 

Rawani,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Rawanri,  a synonym  of  gadba  in  Peshawar.  A shepherd  or  grazier. 

Raya^Ij  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  See  Rid,r. 

Razar. — One  of  the  8 branches  of  the  Muhammadzai  Pathdns  : see  p.  233 
supra. 

Redbu,  a Jd,t  got  descended  from  its  eponym,  who  founded  Kandela  in 
tahsil  Jind  and  has  held  14  villages  in  that  tahsil  for  25  generations. 
It  migrated  to  Jind  State  from  Hissdr. 

Rehar,,  Rehr  or  Rer. — Rahir  is  incorrect.  A low  caste  closely  allied  to  the 
Dumna  but  higher  than  the  Chandl  and  lower  than  the  Koli.  He 
works  in  bamboo  like  the  Dumna,  but  also  travels  about  as  a minstrel- 
like  the  Hensi.  Found  only  in  the  hills  he  appears  to  be  confined  to 
the  Kangra  and  Simla  Hills.  In  the  latter  he  is  described  as  a 
shepherd,  but  he  also  makes  bamboo  baskets  like  the  Dura.  The  two 
castes,  however,  do  not  intermarry,  though  each  can  drink  water  touched 
by  the  other,  and  can  smoke  the  same  pipe.  They  can  also  smoke 
with  the  Ddgi  and  Chamar,  the  only  distinction  being  that  they  will 
not  eat  food  cooked  by  a Ddgi  or  Chamdr.  The  Rer  also  work  as 
sweepers  while  the  Dums  do  not.  The  Rers  are  not  found  in  the  lower 
hills,  or  Chandls  in  the  upper.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  Rehr  is  the  same 
as  the  Rihara. 

Rbhoar.— C/’.  Shorclgar. 

Reman,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

Reijjb,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

Reya,  a small  Hindu  caste  found  only  in  the  Delhi  district.  They  say  they 
were  R4jpufs  but  were  excluded  from  the  caste  because  they  took  to 
practi.sing  kareu-a  or  widow-marriage.  They  are  now  quite  separate. 
They  eat  and  smoke  with  J4ts  and  agricultural  castes  of  similar  stand- 
ing,  but  will  not  marry  them  except  by  karewa.  They  own  9 villages 
in  Delhi,  and  the  names  of  their  clans  are  sometimes  RAjput  and  some- 
times not.  They  trace  their  origin  from  Mahrauli  where  the  Qutb 
pillar  stands. 

Riar,  Riyar,  a J4t  tribe  found  in  Gurddspur.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
Ridrki  tract. 

Rtd,  a clan  of  J4t  status  found  in  Shujdbdd  tahsil,  Multdn  district. 

Rihan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Rihara  or  Rehara. — The  Rehara  is  an  outcaste  like  the  Dumna,  Hilli,  Sepi, 
etc.,  but  he  is  not  a Dumna,  with  whom  he  will  not  r-at.  He  has  a 
distinct  calling,  making  trinkets  of  the  base  metals  for  tho  Daddi 
women.  Like  the  Reu?,  he  is  found  in  Kdngra  ami  also  in  Chamba. 

gv  He  is  a strolling  minstrel  but  also  makes  bamboo  baskets,  plays  on  the 

2b.c.  fife  and  drum  at  Gaddi  weddings  and  other  festivities,  and  works  as  a 
navvy.  Some  people  class  him  as  a Ghirth,  and  his  powers  of  annoy- 
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ing  children  by  sorcery  make  the  people  pet  as  well  as  fear  him.  His 
name  is  also  spelt  Kdbara,  but  he  appears  to  have  no  connection  with 
that  tribe.  In  Chamba  the  workers  in  brass  in  the  Barmaur  wizdrat 
are  calle<i  rihdras.  They  make  huqqas,  anklets,  bangles,  etc.,  and  also 
play  the  senha  at  temples.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  rihdrd, 
the  characteristic  brass  anklet  worn  by  Gaddi  women. 

Rijala  {fr.  rizd,la,  degraded),  a term  applied  to  the  Brahmach^ris,  a sub- 
order of  the  Jogis.  To  it  belongs  the  inahant  of  the  Kanphd,ra  Jogi 
asthal  at  Bohar  in  Rohtak.  It  has  appropriated  all  the  endowments 
of  that  monastery.  The  Rijdlas  abstain  from  flesh  and  liquor,  wear 
long  ochre-coloured  robes,  do  not  marry,  and  ..only  admit  members 
of  the  better  castes.  They  are  constantly  at  litigation  with  the 
Nangas. 


Rind,  the  most  important  of  the  main  Baloch  tribes  and  sometimes  loosely 
used  to  include  others.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  Rind  descent  are  known 
by  distinctive  names,  but  the  Rinds  of  Mand  in  Makrdn  and  Shordn  in 
Kachhi  adhere  to  the  name  and  it  is  also  used  by  large  numbers  of 
Baloch  outside  the  tumans  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn  and  in  other  districts 
of  the  Punjab.  The  Tibbi  Lund  tuman  also  has  a Rind  clan.  Indeed 
it  may  be  said  that  the  term  is  now  used  in  three  wavs: — 

(1)  Asa  general  term  by  which  all  Baloch  of  pure  blood  are  known 
to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  inferior  descent  or  mixed  blood  who 
are  still  known  as  Baloch. 

(2)  As  a special  tribal  name  borne  by  some  Baloch  many  of  these 
belong  to  scattered  or  broken  tribes  and  remember  nothing  of  their 
origin  except  that  they  are  Rinds,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  most 
of  the  Baloch  described  in  the  Punjab  Census  tables  as  Rinds, 

(3)  Rind  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  clans,  Lund,  Khosa  and 
Rind,. into  which  the  Tibbi  Lund  tribe  is  divided. 


The  descent  from  Rind  to  Mir  Sahdk  is  variously  given.  Generally 
Sahdk  is  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Rind,  but  Ahmad  Kliiin  Ludbianf 
Lund  gives  the  following : — 

Rind. 

1 

Razmin. 

I 

r 

Nau-Nisir  Din.  Husain. 


Mfr  Ahmad. 


f 

Gilo. 


“'I 

Husain. 


Pheroz.  Kaim 

1 (ancestor  of  the 

r ^ MazAris, 

Kalo.  Bahar  q.v.) 

1 (ancestor  of  the  Gishkhauris). 

L 


Shan  Ali 

(married  Mai  Bino 
who  after  his  death 
married  a goatherd 
{btizddr),  hence  the 
Bozdars), 


Naubat. 

I 

BrAhim. 

I 

MubArak. 

I 

Khoh-phrosh, 
afterwards  called 
Leghari,  ancestor 
of  the  Legharis. 


PheroshAh.  YAkub 

(ancestor  of  the  KasrAnis). 


SahAk. 
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Sahik. 


Hasan, 


Shaihak. 


r — 

Shdhz4d. 


Mir  Chakar, 
I 


I 

Hamal, 


■"I 


1 

Bhanari 

(daughter). 


Shaihak, 


"I 


I 


1 


( I I .1  . , . I , I I 

R6han,  Jiand.  Muhammad.  Brahim,  Mirhan.  Nohakh.  Gyindir,  Rais,  Hamal. 

alias  Khoh-  (ancestor  of  ancestor 

phrosh  aZms  Leghar  the  Bughtis,  of  the 

(ancestor  of  the  Leghiris,  q.v.)  RaisZLnis 


q.v) 


f 

Ali 

(ancestor  of 
the  Lunds,  q.v.  and 
of  the  ahamb^nfs, 
q.v.) 


I 

Sher  Ali 
(ancestor  of  the 
Ghulam  Bolak 
of  Sibi), 


) 

Bashk  Ali 
(ancestor  of  the 
Syah-ph4.dh 
section  of  Durkani 
Gorchanis). 


(but  these  are 
generally  classed 
as  Brahui). 


The  Rinds  of  Shord.n,  whose  chief  is  Sard^r  Kh4n,  are  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  purest  in  descent  by  Baloch  everywhere.  The  wars  between 
the  Rinds  and  the  Lashdris  and  the  invasion  of  the  Indus  valley 
form  the  subject  of  numerous  heroic  ballads,  and  have  a historical 
foundation. 


Rindowana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Roda,  Rodda,  shaven,  entirely  shaved  as  to  the  head.  Rod4  sddhu  a fagtr 
who  has  his  head  entirely  shsLved.—Paiijdbi  Dicty.,  p.  990. 

Rode,  an  Ar^in  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Roghan-gab,  -kash. — A magniloquent  synonym  for  Chdki;  i.  q.  Teli,  in  Dera 
Ghdzi  Khfln. 

Rohawe,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Rohela,  Rahbla,  of  a,  belonging  to  a hill  (MuMni,  Potohdri). 

Rubella,  a Rohilla,  Khaibari.— PaztjfdW  Dicty.,  pp.  970,  975. 

Rokhe,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ronga,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdii, 

Rongar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Ropal,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Ro?.. — The  real  seat  of  the  Punjab  Rors,  wrote  Tbbetson,  is  in  the  great 
dhdh  jungles  south  of  Th(Lnesar  in  Karndl  where  they  hold  a chaurdsi 
nominally  consisting  of  84  villages,  of  which  the  village  of  Amin, 
where  the  Pdndavas  arrayed  their  forces  before  their  last  6ght  with  the 
Kauravas,  is  the  tika  or  head  village.  But  the  Rors  have  spread 
down  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  into  the  lower  parts  of  Karn4l 
and  into  Jind  in  considerable  numbers.  There  is  a Ror  hdra  or 
group  of  12  villages,  south  of  Kaithal,  whose  got  is  Turan.  They 
are  said  also  to  hold  12  villages  beyond  the  Ganges.  They  are 
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fine  stalwart  men,  of  very  much  the  same  type  as  the  J^ts,  whom 
they  almost  equal  as  husbandmen,  their  women  also  working  in 
the  fields.  They  are  more  peaceful  and  less  grasping  in  their  habits 
than  the  J^ts,  and  are  consequently  readily  admitted  as  tenants 
where  the  latter  would  be  kept  at  arm’s  length.  Of  their  origin 
I can  say  nothing  certain.  They  have  the  same  story  as  the 
Aroras,  of  their  having  been  Rdjputs  who  escaped  the  fury  of  Pams 
Rdm  by  stating  that  their  caste  was  aur  or  another.”  The  Aropas  are 
often  called  Hollas  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab  ; yet  I can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  frank  and  stalwart  Ror  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Arora.  The  Amin  men  (who  are  Chauh^n  Baohchhas  by  got)  say  that 
they  came  from  Sambhal  in  .Murdddbdd ; but  this  may  only  be  in  order 
to  connect  themselves  with  their  neighbours  the  Chauhdn*  Rdjput'»,  who 
certainly  came  from  there.  But  altnost  all  the  Rors  alike  seem  to  point 
to  Bddli  in  the  Jhajjar  tahsil  of  Rohtak  as  their  iiumediate  place  of 
origin,  though  some  of  them  say  they  came  from  Rdjput^na.  'I’heir 
social  status  is  identicalf  with  that  of  Jd^s ; ami  they  piactise  karetva  nr 
widow-marriage,  though  only,  they  say,  within  the  caste.  Their  sub- 
divisions seem  to  be  exceedingly  numerous.  A few  of  the  largest  are 
the  Sagwal,  Maipla,  Khichi  and  Jogrdn.  The  Ambdla  Rors  would 
appear  to  bo  mostly  Sagwdl.  The  Rofs  of  Pipli  (Thdne-^ar)  are  described 
by  Mr.  Kensington  as  having  a modihed  custom  of  chiindavand.  This 
appears  to  be  really  a system  by  which  brothers  succeed  their  father 
equally,  but  only  uterine  brothers  inherit  from  a deceased  brother,  the 
whole  blood  excluding  the  half. 

Roua,  see  Arora. — The  Panjdhi  Diettj.  (p.  973)  gives  the  meanings,  hard 
clod,  a fragment  of  stone,  a lump  of  giir,  the  name  of  a caste.’ 

Roshania. — From  the  earliest  times  of  Islam  there  have  existed  sects 
professing  doctrines  not  inculcated  in  the  Qurdii,  or  even  condemned 
by  it.  These  doctrines  appear  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  revived 
in  Persia,  and  in  Khorassdn,  which  from  the  very  first  age  of  Isidm 
had  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  heresies  : there  appeared  the  Ravendis, 
who  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
successive  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  With  these  were  associated  social 
doctrines  advocating  community  of  women  and  the  equal  distribution 
of  property.  In  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century  there  was  in  the  Punjab 
a revival  of  these  doctrine-s,  headed  by  Bayazid,  an  Ansari  Shaikh,  who 
was  born  at  JullundurJ  where  descendants  of  his  family  still  live. 

* The  Chauhin  legend  admits  the  descent  of  the  Rov  of  Amin,  etc.,  from  Rana  liar  Rai. 
The  Rajputs,  however,  say  that  they  were  originally  Ods  who  dug  the  tanks  at  Thanesar. 
Originally  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  held  their  lands  as  dependants  of  the  Rijpuls, 
without  much  doubt. 

i Sir  J.  M.  Douie  says  they  rank  below  Jats  and  that  their  caste  organisation  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  higher  agricultural  tribes,  the  pinchdyat  being  still  powerful. 

t Bazid  or  Bayazid  was  born  about  a year  before  Babar  overthrew  the  Afghan  dynasty  at 
Pinipat  in  1526  His  father  Abdulla  lived  in  Kaniguram  in  IVaziristan,  and  his  mother’s 
family  in  Jullundur.  but  the  families  were  related,  Bayazid’s  maternal  grandfather  and  Ids 
paternal  great-grandfather  being  brothers.  The  rise  of  the  Mughal  power  drove  his 
parents  to  seek  refuge  in  Kiniguram.  Eventually  Abdulla  divorced  his  mother  and  the 
boy  was  neglected  by  his  father  and  ill-treated  by  his  step-mother.  Thus  ho  was  driven  to 
seek  instruction  of  an  obscure  kinsman,  Shaikh  Isnaail,  thereby  deeply  offending  his 
father,  a relative  of  descendants  and  namesakes  of  Shaikh  Baha-ud-dfn  Zakarfa.  B4yaz(d 
then  became  an  itinerant  horse-dealer,  and  at  Kalinjar  became  a disciple  of  Mulla  SuIaimAn, 
a malhid  or  Ismailiau  of  ultra-Shfa  tendencies  upon  whose  teaching  he  based  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  sect  be  was  destined  to  found, 
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After  a troubled  youth  B^yazid  settled  in  Kanfguram  where  he  lived 
the  life  of  a hermit,  dwelling  in  a cave,  and  devoting  himself  to  religious 
exercises.  Here  he  evolved  the  eight  precepts  which  he  enjoined  on  his 
followers.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Pir-i-Roshan,  or  ‘ Saint  of  the  LightP 

His  teaching,  however,  found  no  favour  among  the  Wazirs,  and 
Bayazid  was  attacked  and  Avounded  by  his  own  father.  Hardly  was 
his  wound  healed  than  he  fled  to  Nangrah^r  where  he  found  a welcome 
from  Sultan  Ahmad,  the  Mohtnand  chief.  Later  he  found  firm  sup- 
porters among  the  Ghoria  Khel,  the  Khalris  and  Muhammadzais  who  had 
recently  overrun  the  Peshdwar  plain  of  Hashtnagar.  From  his  seat  at 
Kalidher  B^yazid  sent  out  followers  on  what  were  little  better  than  ma- 
rauding expeditions.  These  roused  Muhammad  Hdkim’s  government 
to  action  and  Bd,yazid  was  arrested,  taken  to  K^bul  and  confronted 
with  the  Ulama  of  the  court.  F'reed  at  their  intercession,  but  not  it 
would  seem  without  a heavy  ransom,  B%azid  found  a homo  in  Tir^h. 

The  Pir-i-Roshan  is  said  to  have  expelled  the  Tirilhis  from  1'irdh 
because  they  were  suspected  of  backsliding  from  his  tenets  and  intri- 
guing with  the  Mughals.  Having  treacherously  murdered  SOO  of  them, 
the  remainder  fled  to  Nangrahar  and  the  Pir  subsequently*  invaded 
that  tract  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  Muhsin  Khan, 
governor  of  Kd,bul,  at  Baro  which  the  Roshanias  had  sacked.  Thence 
he  reached  a village  in  K^l^pdni  Avhere  he  died. 

After  his  death  the  sect  languished.  Its  most  active  supporters 
were  the  Afridis  of  Tir^h,  the  Yusufzais  having  been  re*converted  to 
orthodoxy,  but  in  1587  Akbar  in  person  defeated  Jaldl-ud-din,  the  son 
of  Bazid,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Roshanias  of  Tir^h  and  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  Nevertheless  in  1600,  Jaldl-ud-din,  grandson  of  Roshan, 
obtained  possession,  for  a time,  of  Ghazni.  In  16 1 1,  however,  the 
Roshanias,  having  caused  a revolt  at  Kdbul,  were  put  down  with  great 
slaughter  and  the  sect  died  out,  its  tenets  continuing  to  be  professed 
only  by  Bazid’s  descendants  in  Tirdh  and  Kohat,  and  by  some  of  the 
Bangash  and  Orakzai  Pafhdns. 

In  or  about  1620  Mahdbat  Khdn,  governor  of  Kdbul,  massacred  300 
Orakzai  Afghans,  hoping  thereby  to  weaken  the  power  of  Ihddd,  the 
Roshania,  gi’andson  of  B^yazid,  and  then  despatched  a large  force 
under  G hair  at  Kh^n  into  Tirah.  This  force  was  overwhelmed  at  the 
Sang-Paja  Pass  (1619-20).  Some  six  years  later  Ihddd  took  advantage 
of  an  Uzbeg  invasion  of  Kdbul  to  sally  forth  from  Tirah  and  harry  the 
country  but  on  the  Uzbegs’  departure  Muzaffar  Khdn,  governor  of 
Kd,bul,  turned  on  IhdM  who  fled  to  the  Lowaghar  range.  In  1626,  he 
was  killed  and  his  head  sent  from  Bangash  to  Jahdngir.t  Abdul  Qddir, 


* He  had  been  captured  at  Aghalah-Der  in  the  Peshawar  district  by  Muhsin  Khdn  but 
effected  his  escape. 

t Ihdad  was  killed  during  the  term  of  office  of  the  Khwdja  Abul  Hasan  who  was  ap- 
pointed suhahddr  of  K«bul  in  1622.  Ihdid’s  head  was  sent  to  Lahore  and  stuck  on  onA  nf 
the  gateways.  The  family  was  thus  descended ® ° 


Bayazid,  Pir-i-Roshan,  Ansdri. 

Shaikh  Umar,  Bayazid,  and  fo-ir  other  sons. 


Ihdad,  wife  Alai  (and  three  other  sons). 
Abdul  Qadir. 


1 


Jalal-ud-Din, 


Karam  Dad. 


The  Roshanias  in  Kurram. 
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Lis  son,  and  Lis  beautiful  wife  Alai,  who  was  beloved  of  all  the  Roshan- 
ias, then  went  into  Tird,li  and  thence  attacked  Peshawar  when  MuzafFar 
Khan  had  gone  to  K^bul  on  hearing  of  Jahangir’s  death,  which  was 
the  siyual  for  a general  rising  of  the  Afghd,n  tribes.  Peshawdr  though 
completely  invested  was  relieved  by  Said  Khd.n,  the  faujd<tr  of 
Bangash,  and  the  Afghans  who  submitted  reluctantly  to  Abdul  Q^dir’s 
leadership,  were  defeated  with  loss.  Said  Khdn,  now  governor  of 
Kabul,  iniluced  Abdul  Qiidir  to  submit,  Imt  the  Mughals  had  to  send 
a force  against  his  followers  in  'I'irdh  where  the  Afiidis  and  Orakzais 
offered  a stubborn  resistance  and  their  leaders  only  submitted  when 
granted  lands  near  Pdnipnt.  Operations  were  also  undertaken  in 
Kurram. 

The  Roshanias  in  Kurram. — The  Turis  of  Paiwar  are,  or  were  a 
century  ago,  Roshanias,  and  that  sect  once  possessed  considerable 
power  in  Kurram  as  well  as  in  Tir&h.  At  the  time  of  Jahangir’s  death, 
1627,  Abdul  Qddir,  the  son  of  llidad,  was  in  the  Karrndn  valley  whence 
he  advanced  into  Tirah.  In  1637-8  the  tribes  about  Baghzan  had 
lately  re-called  Karim  Dad,  son  of  Jaldl-ud-din,  with  his  disciples  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Mughals  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Muh6ni  country.  From  Baghzan  the  Roshanias  advanced  on 
Tirdh  which  was  disaffected  to  the  Mughals.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  Orakzais  and  Afri<lis  the  subahddr  of  Kdbul,  MuzafFar 
Khd,n,  assembled  15,000  Afghan  levies,  with  the  troops  under  Rdjd 
Jagat  Singh,  thdnaddr  of  the  Bangashd,t,  and  other  leaders,  and  2,0(>0 
cavalry  of  his  own  contingent,  placing  the  wliole  force  under  Muham- 
mad Yakub,  Kashmiri.  But  before  this  force  reached  Baghzan  from 
Kdbul,  the  people  had  put  to  death  a brother  of  Karam  Ddd  Khdu  and 
a brother  of  Azdr  Mir,  Orakzai.  The  people  of  Lakan  in  Khost, 
however,  fled  with  Karim  Dd,d  Khdn  and  his  followers  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses  and  the  Mughal  force  destroyed  their  villages.  The  winter 
snows,  however,  soon  compelled  them  to  surrender  Karim  Dd,d  with  the 
family  and  dependants  and  he  was  soon  after,  under  orders  from  the 
emperor,  put  to  death  at  Peshawar. 

The  family  of  Bazid  itself,  however,  was  not  exterminated,  for  the 
surviving  sons  of  Jaldl-ud-din  received  Mau  SharasdbJid  near  Agra  in 
jdgir,  through  the  influence  of  the  Wazir  of  Shdh  jHhd,n,  Sa’ad-ull4h 
Khdn,  who  was  himself,  according  to  tradition,  a disciple  of  Bazid. 
But  how  far  the  doctrines  of  the  sect  survived  is  by  no  means  clear  : 
that  they  have  greatly  influenced  Muhammadan  beliefs  in  these 
Provinces  appears  certain,  for  a number  of  songs  which  commemorate 
the  miracles  of  Shaikh  Darwesh  and  other  members  of  Pir  Rosiiau’s 
family  are  still  sung  by  fnqirs  in  the  Punjab,  and  in  these  songs 
allusions  are  made  to  the  Sayads  of  Bokhara  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  family  on  Sher  Shdii  Sayad 
JalM.*  It  would,  indeed,  appear  probable  that  the  Roshania  heresy 
WHS  a Shia  development.  The  name  of  the  sect,  its  persecution  by 
orthodox  Isldm,  and  its  doctrines,  all  point  to  this  conclusion,  but  the 
doctrine  of  metenipsychosis,  which,  according  to  Bellew,  BAzfd  pro- 
fessed, is  exceedingly  common  and  may  not  be  coufiued  to  tlie  Shias. 
It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  Kaverty  states  that  B^zi  i^  was  a Sufi, 


* Legends  of  tho  Punjab,  III,  pp.  158—217  (p.  1G3  and  p.  175). 
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but,  having  been  a disciple  of  Mulla  Sulaimdn,  Jalandhari,  he  became 
initiated  into  the  tenets  of  the  Jogis  and  so  converted  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis,  to  which  he  added  the  dogma  that  the  most 
complete  manifestations  of  tlie  divinity  were  made  in  the  persons  of 
holy  men.  Both  these  doctrines  were,  however,  far  older  than  the 
Roshanias. 

Bdzid  adopted  the  title  of  Pir  Roshan  or  the  Apostle  of  Light, 
apjtarently  in  allusion  to  the  ‘ light  of  Muhammad,^  but  he  was  called 
by  his  ‘ orthodox’  opponents  Pir  Tarik  or  the  Apostle  of  Darkness.  He 
laid  aside  the  Qur^ln,  taught  that  nothing  existed  save  God,  and  that 
no  set  form  of  worship,  but  only  implicit  obedience  to  his  Prophet,  was 
required.  He  also  preached  communism  of  property,*  and  his  followers 
are  said  to  have  practised  community  of  women. 

Rotak,  see  under  R^notra. 

Roth,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Rohal,  a clan  of  Jd^s  with  headquarters  at  Beholi  in  Rohtak. 

Ruhara,  fern,  -i,  tho  white-eyed  duck:  a tribe  of  (Multani). — Panjabi 

Dicty.,  p.  975. 

Rak,  a clan,  found  in  Shujdbad  tahsil,  Multdn  district. 

Rukhar,  a class  of  Sanidsi /agirs. — Panjabi  Dicty. ^ p.  976. 

Rupnami,  a Hindu  sect. 

Rusi-watt,  or -BATT,  a rope-maker,  a caste  so  employed:  Panjabi  Dicty., 
p.  978  : cf.  Rassiwat  at  p.  49  supra,  s.v.  Mahtam. 

* The  custom  of  vesh  or  periodical  redistribution  of  tribal  lands  is  probably  alluded  to 
Though  older  than  the  Rosham'a  movement  that  custom  may  have  been  supported  by  it  and 
strengthened  by  Bizid’s  doctrines. 
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Sabarwal,  a family  of  agricultural  KLatris  found  in  Jhelum. 

Sabir  Ghishti,  see  Chishti. 

SabrIhi,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multfin. 

Sabungar,  soap-maker  : see  Teli. 

Saddekhel,  see  under  Isperka. 

Saddozai,  a clan  of  Pa^Vidns.  Hy  origin  a branch  of  the  Utm^nzai  by  a 
second  wife  of  Utmdn,  they  are  practically  separated  from  that  tribe, 
but  with  them  hold  the  extreme  east  of  Peshdwar  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Indus,  lying  to  the  west,  while  the  Utmdnzai  lie  to  tlie  east. 
One,  however,  of  its  septs,  the  Khudu  Khel,  occupies  the  valleys  be- 
tween Chamla  and  the  Gadun  country.  In  Aighd,nist^n  the  Saddozai 
were  supplanted  by  the  Barakzai  as  the  ruling  family  early  in  the  l^th 
century,  but  not  before  the  Saddo/.ais  had  enfeoffed  many  families  of 
their  own  and  other  tribes  in  the  province  of  Mnltdn.  By  degrees 
these  families,  known  as  the  Multdni  Path^ns,  absorbed  a good  deal 
of  power.  The  fief  of  Shuj^bdd  remained  for  some  time  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  them,  and  ultimately,  under  the  famous  Nawdb  Muzaffar  Khdn 
and  Nawdb  Sarfar^z  Khdn,  the  Multdn  Saddozais  set  up  for  themselves 
a kingdom  which  was  for  all  purposes  independent.*  The  family  of 
the  Saddozai  Nawdbs  is  not  now  connected  with  Multdn,  but  resides 
mainly  at  Lahore.  Saddozai  families  are,  however,  found  in  Bahdwal- 
pur  and  in  Dera  Ismail  Kh^n.  As  an  agricultural  clan  Saddozais  are 
also  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sadekb,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sadh,  fern.  -Ni,  dim.  Sddhak,  a practiser,  a disciple  of  a faqir ; Panjdhi 
Dicty.,  pp.  982-3.  According  to  Ibbetson  sddh  is  properly  nothing  more 
than  the  Hindu  equivalent  of  the  Mnssalmd.!!  word  vir  , or  rather  sddh 
applies  only  to  a Hindu  devotee,  while  pir  includes  any  Muhammadan 
holy  man.  But  the  word  is  especially  applied  to  a set  of  Hindu  Uni- 
tarians who  are  chieBy  found  in  the  Upper  Ganges-Jumna  dodh,  from 
FarrukliJibid  upwards.  The  sect  was  founded  by  one  Birbhdn  (or 
Birbdr)  some  200  years  ago.  The  Sddh  do  not  smoke,  and  affect  great 
personal  cleanlines**,  and  their  religious  ceremonies  consist  in  enting 
together.  It  is  a sect  rather  than  an  order,  and  the  Jdfs  of  a large 
village  in  Karndl  are  Sddhs  by  sect,  though  Jd^s  by  caste.  [See 
Wilson’s  Hindu  Sects,  p.  227/.)  According  to  Maclagan  the  sect  was 
founded  by  one  Udo  Dds,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hai  Dds.  Sir  James 
Dome’s  account  of  the  sect  runs  :t  They  own  the  whole  of  one 
village,  Zainpur  Sddhdn,  and  the  half  of  another  in  pargana  Indri,  and 
a few  families  are  to  be  found  in  tahsil  Pipli  of  Ambdla.  Ihey  are  said 
to  be  found  also  in  Rohtak,  to  own  two  villages  in  Sahdranpur,  and  to 


* See  Maclagan,  Multaa  Gazetteer,  1901-02,  pp.  49 — 59,  for  its  history,  and  pp.  162-3. 

t P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 1033. 
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be  especially  numerous  in  Farrukh^bM.  They  say  they  are  in  religion 
neither  Hindus  nor  Muhammadans,  but  followers  of  the  Guru  TJdho 
I ‘ils,  who  was  doubtless  a reformer  of  the  type  of  Kabir  and  Nanak. 
They  worship  no  material  object,  pay  no  respect  to  the.  Ganges  or 
Jnrnna,  liave  no  idols  or  temples,  and  adore  on'y  the  One  Goi,  under 
the  title  of  Sat  or  ^ The  True  One/  The  whole  village  community 
— men,  women  nnd  children — meets  monthly  on  the  day  of  the  full 
moon  in  a gurudwnra,  when  hams  (the  precepts  of  the  sect)  are  recited. 
Music  is  not  allowed  in  their  worship;  they  pay  no  respect  to 
Brahmans  ; and  they  do  not  employ  them  at  their  weddings  or  funerals. 
At  weddings  the  phera  is  presided  over  by  a panchayat  of  respectable 
members  of  the  brotherhood;  they  are  bound  to  salute  no  one,  their 
Guru  having  taught  them  to  pay  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Being  alone.  Other  Jats  do  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  them.  A inela 
(assemblage)  of  the  whole  sect  is  held  yearly.  The  place  of  meeting 
is  changed  from  time  to  time.  This  year  it  took  place  at  Delhi.  Some 
80  years  ago  the  grandfather  of  the  present  headman  of  Zainpur  was 
carried  off  by  the  Sikh  chief  of  Kalsia,  and  had  all  his  6ngers  burnt 
off,  because  he  refused  to  acknowledge  that  Nd.nak  was  the  true  guru 
(religious  guide).” 

The  priests  of  the  menial  classes  are  often  called  Sddh,  as  the 
Ch’amarwa  Sddhs  of  the  Chamdrs,  or  the  Charandtisi  Sd,dhs  and  the 
Kabii  bansi  SMhs  of  the  Julahas.  To  these  must  be  added  the  Diwana 
Sadhs  whose  headquarters  are  at  a place,  apparently  mythical,  called 
‘ Pir-pind,’  and  the  Nibmala  Sadhus  or  Sadhs.  Lyall  also  mentions 
Sddhs  among  the  Gaddis,  but  these  would  appear  to  be  sadhus  or 
Gosains. 

Sadhana,  a Jdt  dan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sadhib,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Sadhnapanthi,  a follower  of  a sect  founded  by  Sadhna,  a saint  or  hhagat, 
who  was  born  in  ^^obw^n  in  Sind.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Namdeo 
and  a butcher  by  trade,  but  he  never  killed  animals  himself,  confining 
himself  to  selling  the  flesh  of  those  slaughtered  by  others.  The  sect 
does  not  appear  to  be  numerous  now,  and  it  is  confined  to  persons  wli  j 
follow  the  trade  of  butcher.  Its  tenets  are  obscure,  l)Ut  probably  con- 
sist in  worshipping  Sadhn^  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,* 

Sadeo,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sadhba,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery;  and, 
as  Hindus,  in  Ludhidna  where  their  customs  resemble  those  of  the 
Sanghera. 

Sad  HU,  a monk  or  saint  ;t  apparently  synonymous  with,  sddh  (q.v.).  The 
term  is  applied  to  members  of  many  Hindu  orders  and  sects,  especially 
in  the  south-east  Punjab.  For  instance,  in  Rohtak  there  are  two  sects 
whose  members  are  styled  Sddhu.  These  are  the  Gharibddsi  and 
Ghisa-panthi.  The  former  weie  founded  by  Gharib  Dds,  a member  of 

* Macauliffe,  Sikh  Religion,  VI,  p.  84.  tor  a life  of  Sadhna,  see  pp.  84—8.  His  tomb  is  at 
Sirhind. 

t But  to  be  distinguished  from  fagir  : Karnal  Gazetteer,  p.  123.  For  sddhu  = sdhu  see 
under  S4bu. 
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a well-known  family  of  Dhankar  now  resident  in  Clihudani  a 

village  of  tahsil  Jhajjar,  which  had  migrated  shortly  before  his  birth 
from  Karauntha  in  Rohtak  tahsil.  He  was  born  in  Sambat  1774  and 
was  noted  for  Ins  piety  and  poetry.  Himself  illitointe,  he  dictated 
when  about  23  years  old,  a book  now  know'n  as  Bdhd  Ghar'ib  Ddsji  hi 
postak,  or  Gharih  Das  kd  Granfh  Sahib,  which  consist^  of  some  7,000 
verses  of  the  celebrated  Kabir,  followed  by  17,000  of  his  own.  He 
died  in  Sambat  1835,  and  over  his  remains  a handsome  samddh  was 
erected.  Four  mahnnts  have  died  since  him  and  the  fifth  is  now  on  the 
gaddi.  The  oflBce  of  mahant  is  hereditary  in  his  family.  Hitherto 
the  maha7its  have  all  been  garhasti  or  marrvd  men,  but  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  office,  who  is  an  adopted 
son  of  his  predecessor,  wdio  had  only  daughters,  shall  remain 
celibate.  He  is  a mere  lad  and  possibly  the  decision  will  yet  be  revised  ! 
The  professed  Siidhus  of  the  sect  are  celibate  and  wear  red  ochre  [gem) 
coloured  clothes.  They  differ  from  Kahfrpanthis  chiefly  in  abjuring 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  all  narcotics.  It  is  a tenet  of  the  sect  that 
Kabir  and  Rdm  are  identical — Ram  men  Kabir  men  kuchh  antar  nahin. 
“There  is  no  difference  between  Rd,m  and  Kabir,”  Gharibd4sis  are 
found  in  the  Punjab  as  well  as  in  Rohtak  ; there  are  branch  institutions 
in  a number  of  villages  of  the  district.  They  practise  cremation,  and 
not  burial.  A somewhat  similar  sect  found  in  Rohtak  is  that  of  the 
Ghisapanthis.  Ghisa  belonged  to  the  Meerut  District  and  was  canon- 
ised on  his  death  about  1860  A.  D.  His  followers  abstain  from  meat, 
drugs,  and  intoxicants,  and  wear  ochre-coloured  clothes.  They  worship 
Ishwar  (God),  and  not  idols,  but  sinj?  songs  in  praise  of  Kabir.  They 
discredit  the  Vedas,  Brahmans,  and  the  cow.  They  do  not  perform  the 
phera  ceremony  at  weddings.  Their  gurus  are  buried,  though  laymen 
are  bunied.  The  sect  is  now  making  no  progress. 

Sadhmarqi,  said  to  be  a branch  of  the  Shwetambari  Jains:  cf.  Sddhupanthi. 

Sadhupanthi,  a group  of  the  Jains,  of  uncertain  classification;  Punjab 
Ceustis  Rep.,  1912,  § 229. 

Safi,  Safi,  a tribe  of  doubtful  Pathdn  origin,  vassals  of  the  Mohmands: 
at  least  th  -se  east  of  Mitdi  artd  north  of  Kamdli,  in  particular  the 
Kandahari  sections,  are  clans  who  hold  tbeir  land  by  sufferance  of  that 
tribe  and  are  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Kh^n  of  Ldlpura  and  entertain 
passing  Mohmands,  like  the  Mullagori.*  According  to  Merk  it  is 
almost  certain  tiiat  the  Safis  are  converts  to  Isl4m  from  the  Kdfirs. 
Their  fanaticism  may  be  due  to  the  recent  date  of  this  change.  And 
the  position  of  the  tribe  from  Kohistdn  and  Tagao  to  B^jaur,  on  the 
confines  of  K<lfiristdn,  the  language  spoken  by  them  in  Kashmung,  and 
the  fact  that  they  are  certainly  not  Afghans  nor  of  the  Hindki  class, 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  They  are  divided  into 
the  four  following  clans  : — 

Kandahiri  ...  ...  Sip4h,  Kam^l  Khel,  Mirza  Khel  and  Amrohi. 

Oarbuz  ...  ... ) 

Wader  [ Shamsho  Kor,  Aba  Khel,  Madur  Kor  and  Ghilzai  Kor. 

Masaud  ...  ..  3 


* The  Mullagoris  of  Tartara  appear  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Sifis.  Their  clans  are 
the  Tar  Ehel,  Par  Khel  and  Daulat  Khel. 
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Raverfcy,  however,  only  divides  the  Safis  into  three  as  above,  but 

omitting  the  Kandahdri.  He  says  they  number  nearly  20^000  families. 
Some  dwell  in  the  hill  tracts  of  Saur  Kamar,  but  the  majority  dwell  in 
the  valleys  of  Lamghdn  or  Laghmdn  and  Pich,  and  in  K6nar  and 
K^mdn.  Those  in  Saur  Kamar  used  to  pay  tithe  to  the  chief  of 
Bdjaur,  but  those  of  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Lamghdn,  Kumar  and 
Kdmdn  and  of  Pich  pay  no  tribute.  Though  not  under  any  single 
chief  the  Sdfis  are  strongly  united  and  all  three  clans  are  partners  in 
each  village  and  its  cultivated  lands  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Con- 
federates in  war  they  are  remarkable  for  energy  and  perseverance. 
Tradition  says  that  a Sdfi,  aggrieved  with  the  ruler  of  Bajaur,  migrated 
to  Badel,  the  first  village  wrested  by  the  Sdfis  from  the  Tor  Kdfirs. 
1 hence,  joined  by  other  bold  spirits,  he  drove  the  Tor  Kdfirs  out  of 
Pich.  The  Sdfis  in  1738  A.  D.  suffered  great  cruelty  at  the  hands  of 
Nddir  Shdh,  in  whose  time  they  were  a numerous  and  powerful  tribe 
located  in  the  districts  of  Shdh  Makh,  Chdriakdr  and  other  parts  of  the 
province  of  Kabul,  in  retaliation  for  the  part  they  had  played  during  the 
Persian  king’s  investment  of  Kandahar  and  their  attacks  upon  him  dur- 
ing his  march  to  Kdbul.  Left  without  support  by  the  Mughal  government 
they  submitted  to  Nddir  Shd,h,but  only  to  have  their  eyes  torn  out  and 
carried  in  maur.ds  before  tlie  Persian  monarch  for  inspection.  These 
facts,  related  in  the  Nddirndma,  appear  to  disprove  the  theory  that  the 
Sd,fis  are  of  purely  KdSr  origin.  According  to  the  Ain-i-Ahhari  the 
Sdfi  had  to  furnish  85,000  men  to  the  militia,  but  Raverty  thought  this 
an  error  and  proposed  to  read  300  horse  and  5,000  foot  instead . As 
early  as  Akbar’s  time  they  had  settled  in  Panjhir,  an  ancient  township 
mentioned  in  the  Masdlik-wa-Mamalik. 

Sagal,  a Jjit  clan  (agriculturalj  found  in  Amritsar. 

Saggi,  an  Ar^lin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

Sag  GO,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  ShMipur. 

Sagla,  a Muhammadan  tribe  of  Jat  status,  found  in  the  Montgomery  tahail 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  R^vi  near  Idalwdla;  originally  Rdjputs,  claim- 
ing descent  from  the  R^jd,  of  Uhdranagar,  they  say  they  migrated  to 
their  present  seats  in  Akbar'a  time,  but  their  principal  villages  were 
founded  under  Muhammad  Sliilh  and  Kamr  Singh  Nakkdf. 

Sagnit,  an  expounder  of  omens.  Panjdhi  Dicty,,  p.  985. 

Sagri,  the  tribe  of  the  Kuattak  Patluins  mainly  found  in  Shakardarra, 
Kobdt. 


Sahansi,  a Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  Probably  Sansi. 

Saharan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd.n. 

Sahi,  sometimes  pronounced  Chhdhi  in  Lndhidna.  A Jdt  tribe  which,  like 
the  Sindhu,  claims  descent  from  a Solar  lldjput  who  went  to  Ghazni 
with  Mahmud,  and  returned  to  found  the  tribe,  settling  on  the  Rdvi 
near  Lahore.  They  are  found  in  any  numbers  only  in  Gujrd,ii  and 
Si^lkot  'and  in  the  latter  district  have  twm  septs,  ^tqtren  descendea 
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from  Golai  and  Delirii  from  Asi,  the  two  sons  of  Blnln,  son  of  Sahi.* 
Hindu  Sdhis  are  said  to  avoid  marriage  with  the  Jajja  and  Siudhu, 
and  Muhammadan  Sdhis  to  avoid  it  with  the  latter  tribe  only. 
I'liey  have,  in  common  with  the  Sindhu  and  Chima  of  these  parts’,  some 
peculiar  marriage  customs,  such  as  cutting  a goat’s  ear  and  marking 
their  foreheads  with  the  blood,  making  the  bridegroom  cut  off  a twig 
of  the  j hand  tree  [Prosopis  spicigera)  and  so  forth  ; and  they,  like  most 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Sidlkot  District,  worship  the  jhand  tree.  Widow 
remarriage  is  permitted,  but  only  with  the  husband’s  brother.  If  a 
widow  marry  any  one  else  she  is  outcasted. 

Tho  Sdhi  are  also  found  as  a Jat  clan  (agricultur'’.!)  in  Multdn,  Shah- 
pur  and  Amritsar,  and  in  Montgomery  they  are  described  as  a clan  of 
the  Kharrals,  to  which  Mirza,  the  hpro  of  the  legend  of  Mirza  and 
Sdihibdn,  belonged. 

Saoibzada,  a descendant  of  a mullah  who  gained  a reputation  for  learning 
or  sanctity.  3’he  Sahibzadas  of  Jandol  claim  Arab  descent. 

Sadjdhaki,  Sjjhdhaki,  apparently  fr.  sahij,  ‘ easy,  gently  ’ so  easy-going  or 
conforming,  as  opposed  to  Kesdhdri,  the  Sikhs  who  wear  the  i.  e. 
do  not  cut  tlie  hair  at  all,  and  refrain  from  smoking  tobacco.  Gene- 
rally speaking  tho  Kesdlidri  may  be  defined  as  followers  of  Guru  Govind 
Singh  while  the  Sahjdhdri  may  be  roughly  equated  with  the  Nanak- 
PANTHi  or  followers  of  Guru  Ndnak.  Recent  movements  in  the  Sikh 
fold  have  tended  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Kesdhdri  Sikhs,  so  much  so 
that  while  formerly  Kesdhdris  and  Sahjdhdris  of  the  same  caste  inter- 
married V ithout  distinction,  a Kesdhdri  will  usually  not  give  his  daughter 
to  a Sahjdhari  now  unless  he  takes  the  'although  ho  does  not 

mind  manying  the  daughter  of  a Sahjdhdri.  In  other  words,  the  Kes- 
dhdris  are  beginning  to  establish  themselves  as  a hypergamous  group.” 

On  the  other  hand  ; “the  relations  of  Sikhs,  whether  Kesdhdris  or 
Sahjdharis,  with  Hindus  pure  and  simple  are  so  close  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a clear  line  of  distinction.  Even  amongst  the  Kes- 
dhdris who  are  the  followers  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  a large  number — 
e.g.  the  Mdnjha  Ja^s  in  the  Lahore  and  Amritsar  Districts — allow  boys 
to  have  their  hair  cut,  up  to  about  15  years,  when  they  take  the  ptahul 
(receive  initiation)  and  begin  to  wear  tho  hes,  but  all  the  time  the  boys 
are  as  good  Sikhs  as  the  parents.  Then  in  one  and  the  same  family, 
one  brother  may  be  a Kesdhdri,  another  a Sahjdhdri ; and  the  third 
while  wearing  the  hes  may  be  a Sarwaria  who  smokes  the  hukka.  In 
numerous  cases  the  father  is  a Kesdhdrb  the  son  does  not  wear  the 
kea  and  the  grandson  is  again  initiated  and  becomes  a follower  of  the 
precepts  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  In  an  office  of  the  N.-W.  Railway, 
there  is  an  Arora  calling  himself  a Kesdhdri  Sikh,  who  wears  the  kea 


* But  the  Bialkot  pamphlet  of  1866  givea  an  entirely  different  account.  While  it  makes 
them  Suraj-hansi  and  carries  their  descent  up  to  RAjd  Ram  Chand,  it  says  that  they  camo 
from  Ghazni  with  Mahmud  Sultan  and  remained  in  his  service  a long  time  during  Akbar’s 
reign  ! Wazir  took  to  agriculture,  and  fixed  on  Chak  Dingai,  about  14  miles  from  Lahore, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ravi : he  had  6 sons,  tie-,  Chima,  Goraya,  Saib,  Sundoo  (?  Sindhu),  and 
SAhiithe  issue  of  each  formed  two  separate  clans.  Ihe  clans  were  called  Maudeo  and 
Veru ; tho  former  holding  5 villages,  the  latter  16.  They  intermarry  with  tho  BAjwi, 
Ghumman  and  Chima.  They  worship  the  jhand  tree,  and  on  marriage  occasions,  they  slit 
the  ear  of  a ram,  wiping  the  blood  on  the  rim  of  the  litter  which  conveys  tho  bride.  Chunda, 
\and  ii  the  rule  of  inheritance  in  the  clan. 
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but  shaves  his  beard.  His  brothers  are  Sahjdharis.  There  are  sevei’al 
instances  in  which  the  wife  of  a Sahjdhari  Sikh  vows  to  make  her  first 
son  a Kesdhari.  The  joun^er  sons  remain  SHhjdharis.  A Kesdh4ri 
marries  the  daughter  of  a Sahjdlidri  and  the  daughters  of  Kesdhans 
marry  Sahjdhdris.  Indeed  intermarriages  between  Kesdhdri  or  Sahj- 
dl)dri  Sikhs  and  ordinai-y  Hindus  are  still  matters  of  every  day  occur- 
rence, although  the  modern  movement  has  succeeded  to  a considerable 
extent  in  confining  the  followers  of  Guru  Gubind  Singh  in  a water-tight 
compartment,  restricting  intermarriage  with  non-Kesdhai  is  and  en- 
forcing the  initiation  on  all  male  descendants  of  Kesdharis.  But  to 
this  day,  instances  of  Sahjdhdri  sons  of  Kesdhdri  fathers,  particularly 
in  the  educated  community,  are  fairly  numerous.” — Punjab  Census 
Rep.,  1912,  §§  215  and  216. 

Sahnsar,  Sainsar,  a curious  caste  regarding  which  little  information  is 
available.  They  are  found  in  Hoshidrpur  round  'I'dnda  and  Dasuja,  and 
say  that  they  were  originally  Bhatti  Rdjputs,  but  they  may  be  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Mahions  or  the  Pakhiwdras.  Another  version  is  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  they  are  called  Hazdra  and  that  Sahansar 
is  a translation  of  that  name  [sahans  = 1000  = hazar).  If  this  is 
correct  they  may  be  Hazdras  and  they  are  certainly  Muhammadans. 
But  one  tradition  brings  them  from  Pattehar,  a place  which  is  said  to 
be  in  Sahdranpur.  By  occupation  they  used  to  be  weavers,  but  now  they 
make  ropes,  mats,  etc.,  of  grass,  and  mors  or  coronets  for  weddings.  Folk- 
etymology  would  indeed  derive  Sahansdr  from  sun,  ‘ hemp  ’ and  sar  or 
sarkara,  ‘grass,’  in  which  they  work.  They  are  also  called  rassi-hat  or 
rope-makers.  They  usually  intermarry,  but  can  take  the  daughters  of 
lower  tribes  in  marriage  and  give  daughters  in  turn  to  other  tribes. 

Sahoka,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sahol,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sahon,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sahota,  (1)  one  of  the  leading  Jat  tribes  in  Hoshidrpur.  Its  head-quarters 
are  at  Garhdiwdla,  where  it  ranks  as  the  second  of  the  three  Akbari  Jat 
families  of  the  district.  Its  head  is  styled  chaudhri  : (2)  a horse-breed- 
ing tribe  in  the  same  district,  said  to  be  connected  with  the  Kanjars. 
Sahota  is  defined  to  mean  ‘ a young  hare  ’ in  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  989. 

Sahrawat,  Sarot,  a Jdt  tribe  which  claims  to  bo  descended  from  Sahra,  a 
son  or  grandson  of  Anangpfil  Tunwar.  They  are  almost  confined 
to  Dehli,  Gurgdon,  Kohtak,  and  the  adjoining  Pa^idla  territory.  In 
Rohtak  their  settlements  date  from  some  25  generations  back. 

Sahrwardia.— One  of  the  regular  Muhammadan  orders,  founded  by 
Shahdbuddin,*  a native  of  the  small  town  of  Sahrward  in  Irdq  near 
Baghdad,  and  a contemporary  of  Abdul  Qadir  Jilani.  The  first  to 
establish  this  order  in  the  Punjab  was  Bahauddin  Zakaria  (died  1565 
xV.  D.),  bettor  known  as  Bah4wal  Haqq,  the  celebrated  saint  of  Multd-n.t 
The  followers  of  this  sect,  according  to  the  Census  Report  of  1881 
“ worship  sitting,  chanting  at  short  intervals  and  in  measured  tones 
the  word  Alldhu,  which  is  articulated  with  a suppressed  breath  and  as 

♦ Also  said  to  be  followers  of  Hasan  BAsri : see  p.  387  infra. 

t A full  account  of  Bahawal  Haqq  and  his  connection  with  the  shrine  of  Hujra  Sh4h  Moh- 
kam  is  given  in  Fiinfah  Notes  and  ( vc^cs,  III,  §§  592,  643and  732. 
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if  ejaculated  by  a powerful  effort.  Tlio  devotee  often  faints  with  the 
exertion.’*  It  is  stated  that  they  carry  out  both  the  loud  and  the 
suppressed  motliods  of  repeating  the  kalima,  and  that  they  preserve  an 
indifferent  attitude  on  the  question  of  musical  services.  They  regard  the 
reading  or  repeating  of  the  Qurdn  as  an  especially  meritorious  act.  They 
are  a popular  order  in  Afghanistan,  and  contain  a number  of  learned 
men.  Their  chief  head-quarters  in  the  Punjab  are  at  the  picturesque 
shrine  of  Muhammad  Ismail  (Midn  WaHdah  which  lies  between  Shdli- 
mar  and  Mian  Mir.  'I'he  Jaldlia  are  an  offshoot  from  this  order. 

SahiJ,  (Da  term  meaning  ^ gentle’,  as  opposed  to  zammddr  or  low-born,  in 
Jhelum.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  Rawalpindi  the  use  of  the  term  is 
similar.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  tribe.  The  poorest  cooly  belonging 
to  certain  tribes  would  be  recognised  as  a Sahu  : the  richest  zaminddr 
not  belonging  to  one  of  these  could  not  call  himself  so  and  would  not 
attempt  to.  The  term  has  been  explained  as  derived  from  dsl  so  that 
sdhu  would  mean  a man  of  asl  Jchdnddn  or  * good  family  ’.  The  Gak- 
khars  and  Janjuas  are  pre-eminently  Sdhu  and  all  the  tribes  claiming  to 
be  converted  Rdjputs  call  themselves  so.  The  hill  tribes,  Dhund, 
Dhanidl,  Kethwdl  and  Satti,  also  claim  to  be  Sdhu.  Wltle  the  zaminddt 
almost  always  cultivates  his  own  land,  the  Sdhu  often  does  not,  and 
never  if  he  can  help  it,  but  the  majority  are  now  compelled  to  do  so  by 
their  circumstances.*  In  Ludhidna  it  is  applied  to  the  Garewdl  Jd^s.t 
Among  the  Rdjputs  of  Karndl  chaudhri  is  the  title  for  chief,  other  pure 
Rdjputs  being  called  sou,  and  impure  ones  gnrd.  The  story  is,  bow. 
ever,  that  ‘ the  gdrd  are  the  issue  of  slave  girls  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Delhi,’  and  that  sub-Gdrds  are  created  in  the  same  way  as  the  sub- 
Edngarhs — see  under  Ranghar  (2)  ' patient  ’ ; a tribe  of  Jdts,  said 
to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Sidls,  Pan/afei  D/cfy.,  p.  989  ; (3)  a Jdt  clan 
(agricultural)  found  in  Kabirwdld  tahsil,  Multan  district.  It  had 
already  occupied  the  country  round  Tulamba  when  the  Am-i-Ahhari 
was  compiled,  and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  four  most  ancient  tribes 
in  that  tract : see  Khak.  Also  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sahwal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SAid^,  Balochi,  = Sayyid. 

Saike,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

* R4walpindi  Gazetteer  1893-4,  p.  102.  To  the  above  tribes  add  the  Johdras  and  Jasgams. 
Sayyids  also  are  Sahu.  For  the  rights  of  sons  by  wives  of  Sahu  status  see  the  Customary 
Law  of  the  R4walpindi  District,  1887,  pp.  7,  31  and  32.  Sons  by  wives  of  lower  status 
are  often  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  inheritance.  Widows  of  non-Sdhu  status  also 
get  a lesser  share,  as  a rule : ibid.  p.  49. 

t In  the  east  (of  the  United  Provinces  ?)  the  term  is  also  said  to  be  applied  sarcastically 
to  Binias  : N I.  N.  (J.  V.  § 466.  The  fem.  form  seems  to  be  Suani.  ‘ 8h4h,’  writes  Prof. 
D.  R.  Bhandarkar.  ‘ is  of  course  the  same  as  s&dhu  ' and  in  later  inscriptions  we  get  either 
title  afiixed  or  prefixed  to  the  names  of  wealthy  rrerchants  as  in  Vimala  Sh4h  S4dhu  Guna- 
r4ja,  etc.  Monier -Williams’  Dictv.  gives  for  sd<thu  also  the  sense  of  ‘ merchant  usurer.’ 
SAdhu  and  shdh  again  are  the  same  as  shdhukdr,  and  in  popular  belief  a merchant  is  called 
Shah  or  8h4huk4r  only  when  he  possesses  coin  of  84  kinds  at  least : Arch.  Survey  Rep,, 
1907-8.  p 206.  This  suggests  that  sdliw  really  means  'pure’  and  is  therefore  applied  to 
one  of  pure  blood  or  unmixed  descent. 

t P.  N Q..  I,  § 707.  The  writer  says  the  same  process  is  found  among  the  Qasiis  or 
butchers.  His  view  is  supported  by  a custom  recorded  by  him  of  the  BAnias.  If  a B4nia 
marry  a Bani4ni  widow  or  any  woman  of  another  caste,  he  is  out-casted  and  becomes  a 
Gh4tta  lit.  cleft  or  broken.  GhAttas  intermarry.  But  if  they  in  turn  seek  alien  wivas  they 
are  driven  out  of  the  Gh4tta  sub-caste  and  form  yet  a third  caste  called  Gh4tta-K4-Ghatta. 
These  sub-castes  appear  to  be  formed  in  the  United  Provinces,  though  there  is  said  to  be  a 
large  community  of  Ghattas  about  Kbattauli,  one  of  the  Punjab  Railway  stations, 


o4(5  8ain — Sakyapa. 

Sain,  a tribe  of  Rdjputs  claiming  descent  from  the  Rajput  prince,  Lakhman 
Sain,  of  Mandi  where  the  dynasty  bore  the  title  of  Sain.  It  appears  to 
be  confined  to  Sialko^.  It  is  said  to  give  brides  to  the  ManhfiiS.  They 
settled  in  Sidlkot  tahsil  under  Jm. 


Saini,  Sayani,  the  market  gardener  caste  of  the  Hindus  in  the  eastern  sub- 
montane districts,  corresponding  to  the  Mali  of  the  Jamna  zone  and 
the  Arain  or  B4ghw4n  of  the  rest  of  the  Provinces.  The  Sainis,  writes 
Ibbetson,  would  appear  to  be  only  a sub-division  of  the  Mdlis,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  a M41i  tribe : some  of  the  higher  tribes  of  the 
same  caste  will  not  intermarry  with  them.  In  Jullundur  the  Sainis  are 
said  to  claim  Rdjput  origin,  but  Purser  says  that,  according  to  their 
own  account,  they  were  originally  Mdlis  and  lived  principally  in  the 
Muttra  district.  When  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  invaded  India  their  an- 
cestors came  into  Jullundur  and  settled  down  there,  as  they  found  the 
land  suitable  for  cultivation.  They  did  such  wonders  with  it  that  they 
were  called  ntsaini,  fr.  rasdi,  ^ skill  ’ whence  ^ Saini.’  Admirable 
cultivators  they  are  surpassed  by  none  in  industry  or  ability.  They  do 
more  marl^t-gardening  than  the  Jd-ts  or  even  than  the  Ardins,  and  this 
in  addition  to,  not  in  place  of  ordinary  farming.  They  live  all  along  the 
foot  of  the  hills  between  the  valleys  of  the  Jamna  and  R4vi,  but  have 
not  extended  further  westward  to  the  Chenab.  They  are  fairly  numer- 
ous in  Ambdla.  About  10  per  cent,  of  them  are  Sikhs,  and  the  rest 
are  Hindus.  Some  of  their  got  designations  correspond  with  those  of 
the  Ardins.*  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  large  clans,  except  in 
Hoshidrpur,  but  in  Gurddspur  the  SMahrit  is  a fairly  numerous  got. 
The  principal  gots  in  Jullundur  are  the  Bddwal,  Bhanga,  Bhela, 
Bhundi,  Bole,  Cheran,  Daule,  Dheri,  Ghalar,  Giddhe,  Jandhir,  Kaloti, 
Mulana,  Sugge  and  Timbar.  Of  these  the  two  italicised  are  also  found 
in  Hoshid,rpur  and  in  that  District  other  large  clans  are  the  Alagni, 
Badydil,  Bar4yat,  Gaddi,  Hamarti,  Mangar  and  Pawiln,  The  Sainis  i 
probably  rank  a little  higher  than  the  Mfilis  as  they  more  often  own  j 
land  or  ev'^n  wh-de  villages  and  are  less  generally  more  market  garden-  I 
ers  than  the  Mails.  In  Gurdaspur  the  Sainis  hold  the  Painrla  tract  in  ^ 
Shakargarh  tahsil,  while  the  Ardin«  are  numerous  round  Kaldnaur  i 
ami  Batala.  Both  are  industrious  and  frugal  in  the  extreme,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  prolific  and  the  exce8‘»ive  morcellement  of  their  holdings 
forces  on  them  the  system  of  'petite  culture  for  which  they  shew  great  i 
aptitude. 

Sajra,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sakhra,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sakyapa,  a Buddhist  order  named  after  their  founder  Sakya  Kongma,t  and  i 
sometimes  incorrectly  described  as  a Gelukpa  sect.  Nominally  celibates  H 
• they  wear  nothing  but  red.  In  Spiti,  where  they  hold  the  Tangyut  J 
monastery,  they  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  cadets  of 
the  four  noble  families  have  for  many  years  been  attached  to  that 
community , and  on  one  occasion— -apparently  during  an  interregnum— ai| 


! are  not  always  names  of  other  and  dominant  tribes. 

t Pos.sibly  Khntical  in  origin  or  meaning  with  Salahria.  q v 

f Ramsay  calls  the  founder  Phakspa  Jamspal  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  image  of  him 
monastery.  But  this  appears  to  confuse  the  founder  with  the  Pandit  F%pa— 
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cadet  became  its  abbot  * The  present  acting  * Nono’  of  Spiti,  Cham(8)- 
pa-Gya(m)tso  was  also  a brother  of  this  Order  until  he  was  called  to 
his  secular  office.  The  parent  house  of  the  Order  is  the  Ngor  monastery 
at  one  day’s  march  beyond  Tashi  Lanpo. 

L.  de  Milloue,t  however,  gives  a very  different  accoutit  of  the  sect. 
He  describes  it  as  formed  by  h mixture  of  the  Nyiginapa  and  Kddampa 
doctrines  and  named  after  the  monastery  of  iSak^a  iSask^a,  ‘ Yellow 
Land’),  where  it  was  born  and  which  was  built  in  1071  by  Kontcho- 
Gyelpo  (Dkon-mc’ og-rgyal-po)  in  the  province  of  Tsang  south-west  of 
Tashi-lhunpo.  This  sect,  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
by  the  son  of  Konsho-Qyalpo,  played  a considerr,blo  part  in  the  re- 
ligious and  political  history  of  Tibet  by  the  great  knowledge  and  the 
intrigues  of  its  monks,  its  incessant  disputes  with  those  of  the  Radnng 
monastery  and  above  all  by  the  supremacy  which  it  exercised  for  nearly 
three  centuries  over  the  other  Tibetan  sects,  thanks  to  the  authority, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,!  with  vvhich  it  was  invested  in  the  person 
of  its  superiors  by  the  emperor  Khnbilhai  in  gratitude  for  the  pro- 
phecy of  victory  made  to  him  some  years  before  by  the  celebrated 
Sakya,  Pandit  P’dgspa.  Its  cult,  almost  entirely  borrowed  from  that 
of  the  NyigmapHS,  is  principally  addressed  to  the  Tantric  Yidams, 
Kyedorje  and  Chaknadorje§  and  to  the  tutelary  demon  Dorjepurpa.  Its 
founder  is  regarded  as-an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhisattva  Manjusri  and 
its  special  precepts  are  16  in  number  : — ( I)  to  reverence  the  Buddhas, 
(2)  practise  the  true  religion,  (3)  respect  the  learned,  (4)  honour  one’s 
parents,  (5)  respect  the  superior  classes  and  the  old,  (6)  to  be  kind- 
hearted  and  sincere  towards  one’s  friends,  (7)  to  be  useful  to  one’s 
neighbours,  (8)  to  practise  equality,  impartiality,  justice  and  right 
under  all  circumstances,  (9)  to  respect  and  imitate  good  men,  (10)  to 
know  how  to  use  wealth,  (1 1)  to  fulfil  obligations,  (12)  not  to  cheat 
over  weights  and  measures,  (13)  to  be  impartial  to  all  without  jealousy 
or  envy,  (14)  not  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  women,  (15^  to  be  affable  in 
speech  and  prudent  in  discourse,  (16)  to  have  high  principles  and  a 
generous  spirit. 

The  Sakyapa  Ldmas  have  counted  among  themselves  several  eminent 
men,  among  others  the  celebrated  historian  of  Buddhism,  T^randth. 
They  once  had  a reputation,  well  merited,  it  is  said,  for  learning  and 
holiness,  but  they  are  now  said  to  be  lax  in  the  observance  of  discip- 
linary rules,  not  too  severe  in  morals  and  inclined  to  drunkenness. 
Their  canon  allows  matrimony  and  the  dignity  of  Grand  Ldma  or 
general  superior  of  the  sect  is  hereditary  as  are  the  headships  of  most 
of  their  monasteries. 

Salahah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulffin. 

• 

Salahria,  a tribe  of  Sombansi  Rdjputs  who  trace  their  descent  from  one 
Rdjd,  Saigal  or  Shal  of  fabulous  antiquity,  and  from  his  descendant 

• Chandra  Gupta.  They  say  that  their  eponymous  ancestor  came  from 
the  Deccan  in  the  time  of  Sultdn  Mamdd,h  as  commander  of  a force 

* Khripa  (pronounced  thripa),  ‘one  seated  in  a high  place.’- 

t Annales  du  Mus4e  Quimef,  Tome  xii  me  ; Bod»youl  ou  Tibet : Paris,  1906,  pp.  183-6. 
t In  1270. 

I Sanskr.  Vajrapfini. 
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sent  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  Shuja*^  the  Khokhar,  and  settled 
at  Sidlkot ; and  that  his  descendants  turned  Musalmdn  in  the  time  of 
Bahlol  Lodi.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Muhammadan,  but  still 
employ  Brahmans,  and  do  not  marry  within  the  tribe.  They  mark  the 
foreheads  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  with  goats’  blood  at  their  wed- 
dings. Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Sidlkot,  but 
they  are  also  found  in  Gurddspur  and  Lahore.  The  Th^kar  returned 
from  Sidlkot  are  for  the  most  pai’t  Salahria,  but  many  of  the  Sidlkot 
Salahria  show  themselves  as  Manhds  and  some  as  Bhatti.  In  Gurddspur 
a large  number  of  the  Salahria  are  shown  also  as  Bd,gar  or  Bhdgar 
which  is  curious  as  salehr  is  said  to  mean  ‘ low  land,’  like  B%ar.  The 
Saiui  have  a S^lahri  got. 

The  History  of  Sidlkot  gives  a different  and  more  detailed  account. 
It  traces  the  Salahria  to  Kdjd,  Singal,  a prince  at  the  time  of  Afrasiyd,b, 
whom  the  Raja  propitiated  with  presents.  It  claims  Chandra  Gupta 
as  one  of  the  family,  but  makes  him  contemporary  with  Alexander. 
Rajd  Jaigopd-l  opposed  both  Subuktigin  and  his  son  Mahmud,  but 
after  a battle  lusting  IS  days  the  Rdj^’s  elephant  fled  and  his  army  gave 
way.  The  Rdjd,  then  placed  his  son  Anangf)4l  on  the  throne,  and  died. 
AnangpM  fled  to  the  Deccan,  but  his  descendants  took  service  with  the 
emperors  and  Rd.j^  Sakat  Bikr  was  sent  to  suppress  Stiuja  the  Khokhar. 
He  then  founded  a village,  named  after  his  father,  Rdja  Sdl,  who  was 
also  called  Salheria,  where  his  descendants  became  independent. 
Under  Bahlol  Lodi  R,dj4  SambM  ( ? Sambal)  turned  Muhammadan  and 
they  were  confirmed  in  their  dignities  ; but  internecine  feuds  soon  lost 
them  their  independence  and  they  sank  to  mere  agriculturists. 

Sambal. 

I 

Bhopal. 

I 


Dunh41.  Bhami. 

Sajju  (in  4th  f ^ 

generation).  Shaju,  B41u. 

(ancestor  of  the  I 

Salhrias.)  I 


Ganni,  Jeo.  Moju.  Bhira. 

ancestor  of  | | | 

the  Gani^lhas.  Jewathas.  Majwathas.  Bhirwiithas. 

The  descendants  of  R6j(i  Chut  PM,  also  a descendant  of  Sambal,  are 
still  Hindus. 

The  Salahria  intermarry  with  the  Surkaeahs,  Milotrah,  Kdtil,  Butah 
and  Guddeah  Rajputs,  and,  if  necessary,  brides  are  still  given  to  the 
JamwM,  SampM,  Manh^s  and  Jaesoah  clans.  Mahdraja  Ranjit  Singh 
was  advised  by  his  pandits  to  marry  Salahria  brides  as  they  would 
bring  him  good  fortune  and  he  espoused  three  ladies  of  the  tribe  One 
of  them  committed  sati  with  him-  In  Gnrddspur  the  Salahria  rank  as. 
Kahri : see  under  Rajput.  They  follow  the  rule  of  chundavand. 
Quarrels  about  women  are  said  to  be  frequent  wmong  them  and  the 
fashion  set  by  Ranjit  Singh  is  still  apparently  followed  for  many 
Salahria  girls  are  said  to  be  sold  in  Lahore  and  Amritsar. 


* Shaikhft  is  the  usual  form  of  his  name. 
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Salab,  a section  of  the  Jaduns  in  Hazd,ra,  formerly  settled  in  the  Mangal 
tract,  bub  tinoo  1830  confined  to  the  Rajoia  plain : see  Gaduu  and 
Hassanzai. 

Salika,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 


SalImshAhi,  or  Shershdhi,  a title  assumed  by  the  Bhatti^ras,  who  would 
pass  as  Pathd,n3  (like  the  Kunjras  who  assume  the  title  of  Nawdb 
Sihib)  and  add  the  title  of  Khdn  to  their  names.*  (JJ.  p.  43  swpra. 

Salone,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Salotea,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
SahJthi,  a sept  of  Brahmans,  hereditary  pddhas  of  Keonthal. 

SAmil  OB  SAmal,  a frontier  faction  : see  Gdr. 


Saman,  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sam  AND  Khel,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Samayoqi,  a class  of  devotees  who  marry  and  lead  domestic  lives  : as  opposed 
to  Nkga,  those  devotees  who  are  purely  ascetic  and  practise  seclusion. 
Macauliffe  speaks  as  if  each  of  the  four  sects  founded  by  Rd-m^nand’s 
disciples  were  divided  into  Nd>gds  and  Samayogis : SiJch  Religion,  VI, 
p.  105. 


SamdAe,  fr.  sam,  share : a co-sharer  in  cultivation,  also  called  Jidli  who 
sows  the  crop  and  tends  it,  while  the  owner  of  the  land  supplies  the 
plough,  cattle  and  seed  : Rawalpindi  Gazetteer,  p.  134. 

SAMDARANf,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mulbd,n. 

Samejah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SAmil,  a tribe  of  the  Sandal  B^r  akin  to  the  Bha^tis,  as  the  following 
genealogy  shows : — 

Nauresh. 

Bbatti. 

Narpat  (a/agir). 

Gajpat. 

Jaspat. 

RijA  SalwAn  (SalivAhana). 

Dusar. 

Mansur. 

Min. 

Sei. 

I 

Jiundan. 

AccLal. 

I 

JagpAl. 

Padam. 

I 

Bhone. 

I 


Pati. 


"I 

Bacherai. 


r~ 

Bbagsm. 


Mani. 


Abar, 

Samil. 


♦Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1912,  § 68G. 
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The  Sdmils  marry  mostly  among  themselves.  They  give  daughters 
to  the  Kharrals,  but  do  not  receive  wives  from  them.  The  Bhattis  of 
Pindi  Bhattian  do  not  give  daughters  to  the  S^mils. 

There  are  also  said  to  be  Sdmils  in  the  Kird.na  Bd,r,  on  the  Rdvi  and 
Nili  (Sutlej),  at  T^rd,  on  the  Chendb,  and  also  in  the  direction  of 
Dera  Ghdzi  Khan.  The  Samils  of  the  Saudal  Bdr  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Multdn. 

Samitah,  a small  tribe  found  in  the  Leiah  tahsil  of  Midnwali.  It  claims 
Rdjput  extraction  and  tells  the  following  story  of  its  origin  : Rdm 
Chandar  and  Gonda  adopted  Isldin  under  Ald-ud-din  of  Delhi  and 
assumed  the  names  of  Muharram  and  Variam  respectively.  The  former 
was  appointed  kdrddr  or  intendant  of  Sindh  and,  with  his  brother, 
came  to  that  country,  where  he  married  the  old  Jcdrddr’s  daughter ; 
but  the  people  rose  in  revolt  and  made  the  son  of  their  former  kdrddr ^ 
Muhammad  Akram,  their  intendant.  Muharram  and  his  people  fled 
but  were  overtaken  and  captured,  thereby  earning  the  contemptuous 
name  of  Shamtia  or  Sdmitah.  Feuds  ensued  with  the  Balim  and 
Ghishkori,  and  later  with  the  Siar  Jd,ts,  who  took  the  western  half 
of  their  lands,  one  Sayyid  Paqiru  settling  down  as  a buffer  between  the 
two  tribes.  At  weddings  they  observe  Hindu  customs  but  do  not 
employ  Brahmans,  and  the  nikdh  is  read  in  the  orthodox  way. 

Samma,  a tribe  found  in  the  Bahd,walpur  State  when  they  are  represented 
by  the  following  septs  : — 

i.  Abreja. 

ii.  Khambra. 

iii.  Sangif  (found  in  Kardirla  KhAnpur  and  SAdiqAbAd). 

i.  Abrah* *  ...«{  iv.  Jamra. 

V.  Abbal. 

I vi,  Nangana. 

vii.  Bappi. 

ii.  Sawentra. — (1)  Sudr.  (2)  Silra.  (3)  Dandam. 

iii.  Nareja,  descended  from  pure  SammAs  on  both  sides. 

iv.  Dhareja,  ^ 

V.  Dhari,  V by  Samma  fathers,  but  by  mothers  of  other  tribes,  (c/.  dhi,  daughter). 

vi.  Warand, ) 

vii.  Unnar,  descendants  of  Raja  LAkha. 

viii.  Ujjan, 

ix.  Sahta, 

X.  Kala. 

xi.  Gori, 

xii.  Lakha. 

liii.  Ranuhja  or  Runjha.  This  sept  claims  to  be  of  the  DAAdpotra  tribe.  They  have  a 
rab'Sept  called  Tarechri.J  a wild  group,  cattle-breeders  by  occupation.  Accord* 
ing  to  some  Ranuhja  and  Runjha  are  separate  septs, 
xiv.  KAkA. 

XV.  Kaha. 


, also  called  Phal-potras  or  ‘ children  of  the  fruit,’  because  they  first  in* 

troduced  agriculture  into  Sindh.  Hence  their  motto  : — 

Lakha  lakh  lutdiyo, 

Karan  bakhahe  kror 
Te  Abrah  bakhshe  hal  di  or 

* LAkhA  (a  Samma  rdja)  gives  lakhs,  and  Kararn  krors  of  rupees,  in  charitv 
4.  rri-  o *1  Abrah  gives  but  what  he  earns  by  the  plough.’ 

t The  Sangi  branch  of  the  SammAs  has  a tradition  that  in  ancient  times  the  Sammas  had 
two  ^ades,  one  comprising  the  30  families  of  superior  or  genuine  Sammas,  the  other  13 
inferior  septs  who  were  w-azirs  of  the  SaminAs.  To  the  latter  belonged  the  KhohAnras.  No 
other  sept  of  the  SammAs  has  however  preserved  such  a tradition, 
t A mound  so  named  in  the  CholistAn,  near  Patn  MunAra,  may  once  have  belonged  to  this 

B6pt* 
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Sammeke — Sangdh. 

Sammekb,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sammi,  a group  of  Machhis,  employed  as  fishermen,  fishmongers,  quail- 
catchers,  and  poulterers.  They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Rori  in 
{Sindh  and  are  mostly  found  in  Lahore  where  they  also  make  mats  and 
work  as  boatmen. 

Samor,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Samba,  a Hindu  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and  Multdin« 

Sameae,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  in  Lndhidna.  In 
the  latter  district  they  cut  the  jhand  at  weddings  and  play  with  the 
twigs.  The  offerings  are  given  to  a Brajiman.  Their  ancestor, 
Joanda,  came  from  Sidlkot  and  his  samddh  is  there.  They  cut  the  jandi 
at  weddings  and  the  cutter  is  given  either  a shawl  or  a khes  according 
to  one’s  means. 

San,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sanbhal,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sanda,  a tribe  of  Jdt  status  found  in  the  Multdn  district.  They  had  already 
occupied  the  present  mouth  of  the  Rdvi  when  the  Ain-i-Akhari  was 
compiled. 

Sandah,  Sandah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn.  Sdnda  is  also 
a branch  of  the  Dhillon  Jd^s. 

Sandelah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sanuhal,  a J&X  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mailsi  tahsil,  Multdn  district. 

Sandhab,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult&n. 

Sandhe,  (J)  an  Ardin,  (2)  a Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  both  found 
in  Montgomery. 

Sa^jdhi,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sa^'DHO,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  Montgomery  and 
Multan.  The  name  appears  to  be  a mere  variant  of  Sindhu. 

Sandi,  a tribe  of  Jdt  descendants  of  Sdnda,  a Ibijput  of  Bhatner  and  now 
found  in  Sidlko^. 

SANDflA,  a clan  of  Ja^  status,  found  in  Multdn.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  Delhi  in  the  time  of  Shdh  Jahdn.  It  is  also  described 
as  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  and  as  a Baloch  clan 
(agricultural)  in  Montgomery. 

Sandral,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Sandrana,  an  (agricultural)  clan  found  in  Shdhpur.  In  Montgomery  it  is 
described  as  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  but  it  appears  to 
be  Hindu.* 

Sa^dye,  (1)  an  Ardin,  (2)  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sa^qah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sanqah,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 


* Montgomery  Qaxetteer,  1888*99,  p,  90, 


352  Sange — Sdni. 

Sange,  a clan  or  got  of  the  Lud  (?)  Jd,is,  found  in  Hoshidrpur.*  Cf. 
Sanghe. 

Sangeee,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  Cf.  Sanghera. 

Sanqh,  Singh,  a well-finder.  But  see  under  Toba.  Cf.  also  Senga.  The 
word  appears  to  be  derived  from  or  connected  with  singhan  [Panjdhi 
Dicty.,  p.  1057)  and  sungghand,  to  smell  (p.  1080). 

Sanghe,  a Hindu  J^t  tribe  of  Ferozepore  akin  to  the  Dhillon.  It  has  what 
appears  to  he  a special  custom  ar,  weddings  in  that  after  the  bride’s 
advent,  the  bridegroom  goes  out  with  his  parohit  and  fetches  home  a 
branch  of  the  pannu,  a bush  used  for  making  brooms,  which  he  plants  at 
his  house  and  keeps  watered  for  a year  or  six  months  in  order  that  it 
may  remain  green.  In  Hoshidrpur  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
tribes  : cf.  Sange. 

Sanghera,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  Ludhidna.  They  cut  the  jandi  after  a 
wedding  and  play  with  the  twigs  like  the  Samrai.  They  offer  a cow 
or  buffalo’s  milk  first  to  their  j a^hera.  Offerings  are  given  to  a Brahman 
and  the  cutter  of  the  jandidn  is  paid  according  to  one’s  means. 

Sanghi,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  the  Sangarh  tahsil  of  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan. 
Like  the  Arwal  Jd-ts  it  follows  Baloch  custom  in  marriage,  etc. 

Sanghowal,  a sept  of  Rdjputs  descended  from  Lakhmi  Chand,  son  of  Sangar 
Chand,  16th  Raja  of  Kahlur. 

SlNGi,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn  and  Amritsar. 

Sangoke,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sangrah,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sangrota,  a Jdt  got  which  claims  descent  from  a Chauhdn  Rd^jput  who 
killed  a dacoit  with  a sengar  or  quarter-staff.  It  now  holds  villages 
in  Jind  tahsil  but  is  said  to  have  migrated  from  Karn^il. 

Sangtarash,  styled  Pathar-patore  in  Ambdla,  a stone-cutter  or  stone- 
breaker. 

SakGWan,  a tribe  of  Jdts  closely  allied  to  the  Sheordns,  q.  v.  They  hold  40 
villages  in  pargana  D4dri  of  Jind  and  are  also  found  in  Hiss^r  and 
Rohtak.  In  Jind  they  claim  descent  from  Sarduha,  a R4jput  of  Sarsu 
Jangu.  Sangu,  son  of  Nainu,  his  descendant,  migrated  from  Ajmer 
. and  founded  villages  in  Jind.  He  became  a J4t.  With  him  came 
Mahta  a Godafia  Brahman,  a Jhanjaria  Nai,  a Khurian  Dum,  and  a 
Sahjlan  Cham^r,  and  these  gots  are  still  clients  of  the  S4ngw4n, 
who  hold  57  villages  in  D4dri  tahsil,  55  of  these  lying  in  the  Sdngwdn 
tappa.  From  this  tribe  are  descended  the  Jakkhar  and  Kadan  gots, 
each  of  which  holds  12  has  or  villages  in  Rohtak,  and  also  the  Pahil, 
Mdni"  and  Kalkal  gots.  The  Jakkhar  got  does  not  marry  with  the 
Sangwan  or  Kadan  gots,  but  the  two  latter  may  marry  with  each  other. 
Like  the  Phog4t  the  Sdngwdn  reverence  the  bhiimia  at  weddings. 

Sani,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 


♦ P.  N.  Q,  III,  § 588. 

t But  the  Min  are  also  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Dallil,  Deswil  and  Bewil ; sea  under 
Pallil, 
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Saniasi.  The  term  Saiiidsi  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  sannyas,  ‘ abandon- 
ment or  resignation/  and  is  applied  to  those  who  having  passed  throucrJi 
tlie  Bdnparasth  stage  of  life  and  attained  the  age  of  75  years  renounce 

the  world  and  are  cared  for  by  others.  Such  sisanydsi  wears  hhagwd 

or  salmon-coloured  clothes,  but  he  need  don  no  janeo  and  wear  no 
choti.  The  process  by  which  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  an  order 
of  religious  mendicants  is  readily  to  be  understood,  if  obscure.  Possibly 
the  Sany^sis,  as  an  order,  are  older  than  the  Brahminical  institution  of 
sannyds  as  the  fourth  and  last  stage  of  life. 

The  Sanidsis  often  trace  their  order  to  Swd-mi  Ditdtre,  the  Muni 
Dattdtreya  of  Sanskrit  works,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
Shankar  Achdryd’s  precursor,  and  all  Sanidsis,  iC  is  said,  receive  the 
mantra  in  Ditdtre’s  name.  The  story  of  the  contest  between  this  Muni 
and  Guru  Gorakhndth  would  make  the  former  much  later,  writes 
Mr.  Maclagan,  than  Shankar  Achdrya.  Briefly,  the  history  of  the 
Sanidsis  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Sanidsi  sect  (to  use  the  only  term  available)  decayed  in  the 
Buddhist  period,  and  then  split  np  into  various  sub-sects  with  hetero- 
dox  creeds.  I’his  led,  after  the  fall  of  Buddhism,  to  the  reforms  of 
Shankar  Achdrya,  who  had  four  disciples,  each  of  whom  founded 
maths  or  schools,  which  again  Sjilit  up  into  numerous  branches, 
Shankara  Achdrya  himself  founding  the  principal  school : — 


Foundkb. 

Shankar  Achdrya. 

1 . Sanipa  Ach4rya 

2.  Balbhadra  Budhiman 
(Padraau). 

3.  Naurotka  Achirya 

(Tarnaka  or  Tank). 

4.  Prithidhlra  Achdrya 
(Prithvi  or  Prithodar) 


School, 

Sumer  Math,  in  the  centre 
of  India. 

Sarada  Math  in  the  West  ... 
Govardhan  Math  in  the  East 

Joshi  Math  in  the  North  ... 
Sangiri  Math  in  the  South... 


Branches  or  Collbqes.* 


A. 

B. 

Ti'rath 

...  1. 

Ban. 

Ashram 

...  2. 

Aran. 

Ban 

...  1, 

Tirath. 

Aranya 

...  2. 

Asrara. 

Giri 

...  1. 

Giri. 

Parbat 

...  2. 

Puri. 

S4gar 

•••  3, 

Bharthi. 

Giri 

...  1. 

Ban. 

Puri 

...  2. 

Aran. 

Bh4rti 

•••  3. 

Tirath. 

teacher 

of  the  elements 

of  gydn,  who  instructed  the  pupils  of  the  Achdrya. 

The  Sat.iasi  sub-orders  or  pddas  are  given  as  follows,  and  are  said 
to  be  ten  in  number,  yet  eleven  names  are  specified,  12... . 


1. 

Giri 

or 

1. 

2. 

Gir  (?  Sh4h). 

6. 

Parhat  (hill) 

or 

6. 

7. 

Bargat. 

2. 

Puri  or 

Puri. 

7. 

Sugar 

or 

Rukar. 

3. 

Bharti  or 

3. 

B4rti. 

C 8- 

Tirath  (temple) 

or 

8. 

Sukar. 

4. 

Ban 

or 

4. 

Ban. 

' 9. 

( 10. 
11. 

Ashram 

or 

9. 

Dandi. 

5. 

Arn 

or 

5. 

Arn. 

11.  Jatti  01 

Sarassati 

Jalti. 

or 

10. 

Surasti. 

Of  these  the  first  two  (Giri  and  Puri)  are  not  celibate.  The  other 
nine,  it  is  said,  do  not  marry,  yet  the  members  of  the  Ashram  sub-order, 
in  which  sub-order  the  datti,  Dandi,  Bargat  and  Rukar  are  included 


* In  lieu  of  the  S4rada  and  Govardhan  Maths  Mr.  Maclagan  gives 

1.  Naragani  Math  •••{2!  Asrara  1 ■‘*[2! 


Saraswati. 

Dandi, 
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These  ten  pddas  (each  of  which  is  called  Dasndm)  are  also  said  to 
include  : I,  the  Sarswati,  BhM  and  Puri,  tl.ree  military  branches,* 
the  Giri,  Parbat  and  Sagar,  three  branches  famed  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  Veddnta:  The  tenth  pdda  places  its  faith  in  jap,  counting  or 
telling  its  beads,  and  iu  gydn,  or  knowledge.t 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  the  names  of  the  ten  pddas 
really  are.  Out  of  8 lists  of  them  Mr.  Maclagan  found  that  all  con- 
tained four— mz.,  the  Giri,  Puri,  Aran  and  Bhdrthi,  but  for  the 
remaining  6 the  lists  gave  one  or  other  of  the  following  names : 
Astdwar,  Jati,  Bodla,  Dandi,  Anaudi,  Dat,  Achdiraj,  Kar,  Nirambh, 
or  Pari.  To  these  may  be  added  Khaki,  Dagbar,  Sokhar  in  Mianwdli.J 

According  to  some  accounts  only  eight  of  the  pddas  are  true  Sanidsis, 
the  Bhdrthis — who  always  appear  as  one  of  the  ten  pddas  being  really 
Jogis,  and  the  JDandis  Vaishnavds. 

The  Sanidsis  are  also  crcss-divided  into  four  classes,  or  degrees  (of 
varying  sanctity,  it  would  seem),  or  ways  of  life.  'J'hese  are  : — 


hi.  Hans. 

iv.  Param  Hans. 


i.  Kavichar 

ii.  Bhodak 


i.  Kavichars,  who  have  renounced  the  woild  and  live  in  forests, 
occupied  in  religious  contemplation  and  worship.  'I’hey  do  not  go 
about  and  beg,  but  live  on  the  alms  of  passers-by. 

ii.  Bhodaks  are  itinerant  mendicants,  who  collect  alms  in  kind 
(never  in  cash),  and  never  remain  for  more  than  three  days  in  one 
place. 

Hi.  Hans  are  versed  in  the  Veddnta  philosophy.  Remaining  in  one 
place  they  live  on  charity.  Believing  firmly  in  the  identity  of  Nature 
and  Soul  they  scrupulously  follow  the  path  prescribed  by  the  Yoga 
system. 

iv.  The  Param  Hans  are  Yogis  who  have  attained  perfect  beatitude 
and  are  merged  in  the  Supreme,  having  command  over  life  and  death. 

The  Hans  and  Param  Hans  are  opposed  to  idolatry,  though  some  of 
them  worship  Devi.  They  repeat  the  name  of  Parmeshwar  with  every 

* Other  accounts  say  that  only  the  Nirambh,  Asram  and  Saraswati  are  allowed  to  wear 
or  use  arms. 

t Just  as  the  guiding  principle  of  caste  organization  is  cross-division,  so  the  key  to  the 
degrees  and  classes  of  a religious  sect  or  order  like  that  of  the  Sanidsis  is  unquestionably 
to  be  found  in  the  operation  of  that  principle.  The  Sanydsis  resembled  the  Ndgas  in  that 
at  one  period  they  became  a militant  body  as  well  as  a religious  order,  or  combined  both 
characters.  In  1763  they  plundered  Dacca  and  are  described  as  “ professing  to  belong 
to  a religious  fraternity.”  In  the  correspondence  of  Warren  Hastings  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Sanydsis  or  Fakfrs,  and  he  speaks  of  them  as  still  a ptst  in 
1773  and  1774. 

X Around  Moch  are  found  Dddu-khel,  Pafkhel  and  Mdrf  Sanidsis,  while  lower  groups 
called  Rukar,  Sukar,  Kukar  and  Bhukar  act  as  Mahd-Brabmans  to  thp  Sanidsis  qnd  acpep 
IJieir  alms  at  funerals,  ^ 
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breath — whence  their  designation.  The  title  is  applied  more  especially 

to  the  higher  grades  of  the  order,  particularly  to  the  Dandi  Sanidsis. 

% 

Such  is  the  popular  account.  A more  scientific  one  is  given  in  § 146 
of  the  Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1912 — ‘ Sanydsi/ writes  P.  Hari  Kishen 
Kaul,  * is  an  order  originally  prescribed  for  the  Brahmans  alone  and  is 
the  only  name  given  for  ascetics  in  Manu  or  earlier  works.  Four 
classes  of  Sanyasis  are  recognized  by  the  Samritis*  viz.,  Kutichak, 
Bahudak,  Hansa  and  Parmahansa.  The  classification  is  based  upon 
the  degree  of  vairdgya  (aversion)  which  precedes  the  renunciation. 
Vairdgya  is  said  to  be  of  three  kinds,  (1)  manda  (dull)  which  is  only 
temporary  and  is  caused  by  the  loss  of  son,  wife,  h«>me,  etc.  ; (2)  tihra 
(acute)  when  the  desire  is  not  to  have  sons,  wife,  wealth,  etc.,  in  this 
or  the  future  life,  and  (3)  tihratar  (intense)  in  which  the  person  wishes 
never  to  be  reborn  in  any  loka  (world).  Sanyas  must  not  be  taken  in 
mand  vairdgya  : tibra  vairdgya  entitles  a man  to  initiation  as  Kutichak, 
Bahudak  or  Hansa.  The  Parmahansa  type  of  sanyds  can  only  be 
taken  when  the  vairdgya  is  tibratar.  A person  may  enter  this  degree 
direct  or  after  having  entei*ed  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  lower 
degrees.  Kutichaks  and  Bahudaks  are  tridandis,  i.e.,  carry  three  staffs, 
which  represent  the  vdk-dand,  mano-dand,  and  karma-dand,  i.e.,  vows 
to  control  the  speech,  mind  and  action.  A Bahudak  is  he  who  can 
travel.  He  is  not  supposed  to  stick  to  one  place,  but  a Tridandi  who 
is  unable  to  undertake  journeys  becomes  a Kutichak,  and  is  allowed 
to  beg  from  the  house  of  his  son  or  relatives  without  taking  any  in- 
terest in  them.  The  Hansa  and  Parmahansa  Sanyasis  are  ekdandis 
{i.e.,  carry  only  one  staff).  The  Hansa  hna  only  tibra  vairdgya,  h\it 
wishes  to  obtain  gydn  (knowledge  of  the  Supreme)  in  Brahmaloka. 
Farmahansas  are  of  two  kinds  (1)  Vividusha,  those  who  desire  gydyi 
here,  and  (2)  Gydnvdn,  those  who  have  attained  it.  These  kinds  of 
sanyds  are  not  now  in  vogue,  at  all  events  in  the  Punjab.’ 

Below  these  are  two  new  orders  called  Okhar  and  Phukar  to  which 
Kanets,  Jd^s,  Jhiwars,  Bahtis  and  Grihastas  or  house-holders  are  admit- 
ted. These  perform  menial  duties  and  act  as  the  Achdrjes  of  the 
Sanidsis. 

Yet  another  grouping  of  the  order  is  based  upon  the  degree  of  their 
spiritual  attainments  or  rather  on  their  functions  within  the  order,  and 
these  groups  are  called  after  the  three  gunas  or  philosophical  qualities, 
(i)  the  Rajogum  who  are  principals  of  religious  houses  [akhdras]  and 
live  in  the  world,  (ii)  the  Tamoguni,  ascetics  who  live  on  charity, 
begging  for  the  day’s  wants,  and  (iii)  the  Satoguni,  who  do  not  even 
beg,  but  trust  to  Heaven — and  their  neighbours. 

Other  groupings,  probably  popular,  are  (i)  Vidwat,  or  learned  and  (ii) 
Veoddsha  or  learners.  Again  we  hear  of  Dandi  Sanidsis — further  sub- 
divided into  ek-dandi,  do  dandi  and  tri-dandi,  or  those  who  carry  1,2  or 
3 sticks  to  signify  that  they  have  subdued  the  body,  the  mind  or  speech 
or  two  or  all  of  these.  Others  again  are  designated  Kotichas  because 
they  live  in  huts  [kotis],  and  others  Bahudak,  because  they  drink  daily 
from  many  a well  or  spring  and  are  thus  for  ever  wandering. 


* See  Pdrdshar  Smirili  and  Hdrita  Smiriti. 
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“Besides  the  Dandis  or  Dashandmis,  there  are  three  peculiar  classds 
of  Sanydsis,  viz.,  (i)  Jiwr  Sanydsi,  who  embraces  Sanyds  just  before 
death,  (2)  Manas  Sanydsi,  who  renunciates  the  world  inwardly  but 
never  adopts  any  outward  sign  of  the  order,  and  (3)  4ni*^Sanydsi,  who 
on  adopting  Sanyds  sits  in  one  place  and  determines  to  end  his  life  in 
meditation  by  not  taking  any  food  or  drink/’ 

In  order  of  precedence,  and  placed  by  Shankar  Achdrya  himself 
above  all  classes,  stands  the  sampradaya.  “ Shankrdc  It  dry  a organized 
the  Sanyasis  into  a regular  religious  order  and  established  four  mathas 
(central  institutions)  where  alono  a person  could  be  initiated  into  the 
dshrama.  He  recognized  the  ten  riames  (dashanima)  of  Giri,  Puri, 
Phdrati,  Parvat,  Sdgara,  Van,  Aranya,  Saraswati,  Tirthaand  Ashrama 
for  them,  and  distributed  the  titles  over  the  four  mathas.  But  he 
conferred  the  privilege  of  bearing  the  staff  {danda)  on  only  3^  of  the 
10  classes,  mz.,  on  the  Ashrama,  Saraswati  and  half  of  the 

Bhdrati.  The  other  Sanydsis  are  called  Dnahandmi  or  Gosvf ami . The 
Dandi  Sanydsis  enjoy  the  highest  esteem  amongst  the  Hindus,  for  it  is 
said  that,  Dandagrahana  matrena  naro  ndrayanah  hhavet.  (By  the 
mere  fact  of  holding  the  staff,  i.e.  by  being  initiated  to  the  degree  of 
Dandi,  the  man  becomes  God).  The  four  mathas  of  Shankrdchdrya 
were  established  at  the  four  ends  of  India,*  one  of  his  disciples  being 
placed  in  charge  of  each.t  The  preceptor  now  presiding  at  each 
inatha  is  termed  Shankrdchdrya.  An  explanation  of  each  detail  would 
take  up  too  much  space.  The  Kedar  Matha  is  not  in  existence,  but 
the  Shankrdcharyas  of  the  other  three  mathas  are  trying  to  revive  it. 
Only  Brahmans  are  initiated  at  the /S/iarada  (Dwdrka)  and /S'/inAger-i 
Mathas,  while  the  Govardhana  Matha  will  admit  persons  belonging  to 
the  other  varnas  as  well.  Full  discipline  of  the  order  is  enforced 
only  at  the  mathas,  but  they  have  several  branches  where  persons 
wishing  to  enter  the  order  are  admitted  into  its  folds. 


* The  peculiarities  of  the  mathas  are— 


Brahmdrn 


Dishd,  or 

Hatha,  or 

Khshetra,  or 

Achdrya,  1st 

chdrya. 

direction. 

institution. 

locality. 

preceptor. 

order  of 

• 

celibacy. 

East 

Goverdhan. 

Purushottam.  Ilastam^lak. 

Prakashak. 

South 

Shringeri. 

Rameshwar. 

Sureshwar. 

Chetan. 

West  ... 

Sharada. 

Dw^rika. 

Padmapad. 

Sarnp. 

North  ... 

Jyotir. 

Kedar. 

Shrotak. 

Ananda. 

Dcvla,  Devi, 

god.  goddess. 

Jagannath.  Vimala. 
Adivariha.  Kimakhya. 
Siddheshwar.  BhadraKnli. 
Narayana.  Punyagiri. 


Dishd, 

Tirtha,  or 

Veda,  subject 

Mahdvdkya, 

Oan, 

Ndm,  title. 

or  direction. 

holy  spot. 

of  study. 

aphorism. 

epithet. 

East  ... 

Mahodadhi 

Rigveda. 

Prajnanam 

Vagvar. 

Van  & Aranya 

(Ocean). 

Brahma. 

South 

Tung  Btiadr^.. 

Yajurveda. 

Aham  Brahm- 

Varivar. 

Puri,  Bhirati  & 

Gomati. 

Samveda. 

asrai. 

Saraswati. 

West 

Tattwamasi. 

Kitvar. 

Tirtha  and  Ash- 

North 

Alaknanda. 

Atharvaweda. 

Ayamatma. 

Anandvar. 

ram. 

Giri,  Parbat  and 

I The  distinction  is  similar  to  the  assignment  of  the  four  Vedas  to  different  r^o'ns  thus 
the  Rig  Veda,  with  its  Chhandaa  and  Brahmnas  and  its  god  Agni  is  assigned  to  the  Earth 
the  Yajur  Veda  with  its  god  Vdyuh,  to  the  a7itar{ksha  (firmament),  the  Sama  Veda  with  its 
god  Surya  to  heaven  and  the  Atharva  Veda,  with  its  gods  the  Rishis  to  the  10  directions 
J Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1913,  * 
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The  Sanidsis  have  also  cross-cUvisiops  or  classes,  based  on  their 
various  observances  or  customs.  These  are  : — 

i.  Bhog-bdr,  who  are  indifferent  to  all  earthly  things,  save  those 
necessary  to  sustain  life  ; 

ii.  Ket-bar,  who  attempt  to  cat  only  a very  small  quantity  of  food; 

iii.  Anand-bdr,  who  are  averse  to  begging  and  live  on  spontaneous 
alms ; 

iv.  Bhur-b^r,  who  live  on  forest  products,  grass  and  ashes  (?)  pound- 
ed, exclusively  ; 

V.  Kanshi-bdr,  who  have  no  desires  and  live  on  air  and  water,  in 
continual  beatitude. 

Pandit  Hari  Kisheii  Kaul,  C.I.E.,  tlius  describes  the  Sanydsi 
groups  : — 

“ A number  of  minor  groups  of  Sanydsis  have  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiar  tendencies  of  individuals,  not  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  order,  e.g.,  (1)  Avadhida*  (Tdntric)  who  are  of 
four  kinds  : — (u)  Brahmdvadhiita,  {h)  Shaivdvadhuta , (c)  Bhaktdvadhuta 
and  (d)  Eansdvadhitfa.  Bhaktdvadhuta  are  divided  into  (i)  Puma 
called  Parmahansa  and  [ii]  Ajnirna  known  as  ParibrdjakaA  Some 
divide  Avadhula  Sanydsis  into  Grihastha  snd  Uddsin.X  (2)  Ndngas 
who  go  about  naked.  (3)  Alikhya,  celled  (a)  Bhairon  Jholidhdri ; 
(h)  Ounesh  Jholidhdri  ; 'c)  ifd/i  according  to  the  names  of 

their  jholis  or  begging  bags  (4)  Dangali  who  are  regular  traders  in 
rudraksha  rosaries  and  similar  accessories  of  worship.  (5)  Aghori 
or  Sarhhangi,  who  will  eat  anything,  are  considered  very  degraded, 
and  are  not  touched.  They  are  becoming  rare  now.  (6)  Urdhabahu, 
who  keep  one  arm  up  until  it  gets  atrophied  and  stiffens  to  that  posi- 
tion. (7)  Akdshmukhij  who  always  keep  looking  upwards.  (8)  Nakht, 
who  grow  their  nails.  ' (9)  Sthadeshwdri,  who  always  keep  standing 
and  never  sit  or  lie  down.  (10)  Urdhamukhi,  who  tie  themselves  up 
to  a tree  by  their  legs  at  the  time  of  their  practice.  {\\)  Panchadhuni 
or  Panchdgni,  who  practise  austerities  with  four  6re.s  kindled  around 
them  and  the  fifth  hro  of  the  sun  shining  above.  (12)  Tydp  Sanydsi, 
those  who  do  not  beg  but  eat  whatever  is  given  to  them  without  the 
asking.  (13)  Maunahrati,  who  maintain  ligid  silence.  (14)  Jalashayi, 
who  practise  austerities  sitting  in  water.  (15)  Jaladhdrdsparshi.  whose 
heads  are  continuously  sprinkled  with  water,  when  tl.cy  are  in  medita- 
tion. (16)  Kaddlingi,  who  engirdle  their  waisto  with  an  iron  plate  in 
place  of  the  usual  waistband  and  langot.  (17)  Phaldhdri,  who  live  on 
fruits  alone.  (18)  Dudhddhdri,  who  live  on  milk  alone, — and  so  on. 

“ The  last  but  not  the  least  important  class  of  Sanydsis  are  the 
Grihastis  or  Gharbdris  (the  married  ascetics)  who  are  a contradiction 
in  terms.  The  class  is,  of  course,  much  looked  down  upon  and  is  not 
very  numerous.  At  the  same  time  there  are  female  Sanydsis  called 
Avadhiitnis.  The  number  of  real  female  ascetics  is  very  small,  but 
quite  a large  number  of  female  beggars  go  about  in  the  garb  of  Sddhnis 
and  oftener  than  not,  describe  themselves  as  SanydsansP 


* See  Sirvana  tantra  Chap.  XIV  ; Mahaniriana  tantra,  Chaps.  VIII  and  XIV, 
t Prantoehini  Dhrita  Mahmirvana  tantra. 
i Mundamdla  tantra. 
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The  castes  from  ivhich  the  Sanidsis  are  recruited. 

Some  of  the  Sanidsis,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Muhammadan  invasions, 
endeavoured  to  found  a militant  branch  of  their  order,  but  this^  was 
opposed  by  other  Sanidsis  on  the  ground  that  the  order  was  spiritual, 
not  secular.  The  Sangiri  Math,  however,  at  last  agreed  that,  if  Rdj- 
puts  were  admitted  into  the  order,  Sanidsis  might  bear  arms,  [This 
seems  to  imply  that  Sanidsis  were  for(nerly  not  recruited  from  Rdjputs. 
It  may  be  that  originally  they  were  only  recruited  from  Brahraans,  as 
is  indeed  expressly  stated  by  P.  Hari  Kishen  KaulJ.  All  the  other 
Maths  concurred.  Later  on  Vaisyds  were  also  admitted  and  managed 
the  finances  and  commissariat  of  the  Order.  Lastly,  all  restrictions 
were  removed  and  even  men  of  impure  castes  admitted,  hut  they  cannot 
rise  to  the  positions  to  which  Brahmans  and  Rajputs  may  rise,  and  the 
higher  castes  never  eat  food  cooked  by  them,  nor  may  they  learn  the 
Vedas.  In  other  words,  caste  restrictions  hold  good  after  admission 
into  the  order. 

Hence,  it  would  seem,  arose  two  classes  within  the  order,  the  Ndgd 
Nanga  or  naked,  militant  members,  and  the  Tapaswis  or  devotees  who 
practise  the  most  severe  austerities,  sleeping  on  an  iron  bed,  etc.  But 
this  classification  does  not  cover  the  whole  order:  see  infra  under  ashes. 

Thus,  in  theory,  Sanidsis  are  recruited  from  all  castes,  but  in  practice 
the  order  is  mainly  made  up  of  Brahmans*  and  Khatris,  and  according 
to  some  the  true  Sanidsi  will  not  eat  in  the  houses  of  any  other  castes 
save  these  two. 

Sanidsis  are  recruited  from  two  distinct  classes,  (1)  those  who,  owing 
to  misfortune,  abandon  the  world,  and  (2)  those  who  deliberately  elect 
to  follow  the  devotee’s  life.  The  former  are  not  regularly  initiated, 
but  simply  go  to  a Sanidsi,  offer  him  Re.  1-4,  receive  certain  mantras 
from  him  after  feasting  5 or  7 persons,  and  then  maintain  themselves 
by  begging.  The  latter  are  however  formally  initiated. 

Initiation. — Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  relatives  and  trans- 
ferred to  them  all  his  property,  the  would-be  Sanidsi  makes  the  round 
of  his  village  and  goes  to  a distance  of  one  kos  towards  the  north.  He 
also  worships  in  all  the  temples  and  shrines  of  his  village,  praying  for 
aid  to  serve  God  throughout  his  life. 

He  then  starts  on  a pilgrimage  in  search  of  a guru,  who  should  be  a 
Brahman,  eminent  for  spiritual  learning.  The  Brahman  dissuades  him, 
pointing  out  the  hardships  of  the  life  and  so  on,  but,  if  he  persists,  he  is 
advised  to  acquire  knowledge.  To  this  end  he  goes  to  an  Achdrya  who 
teaches  him  the  Veddnta,  briefly  and  gives  him  a mantra  containing 
the  name  of  Parmeshwar,  which  he  must  repeat  day  and  night.  He 
has  also  to  make  a pilgrimage,  taking  only  a kamindal  or  water-pot 
and  ajholi  (a  y?allet  or  loose  cloth).  After  this  he  returns  to  his  guru 
who  satisfies  himself  as  to  his  fitness  and  initiates  liim,  thus: — 

i.  His  head  is  entirely  shaved,i'  and  the  sacred  thread  removed. 


* Five  of  the  pdcias,  the  Saraswatf,  Acharaj,  Arau,  Ban  and  Anand  are  said  to  be 
recruited  ironi  Brahmans  alone ; while  the  other  live  are  open  to  the  public. 

■j"  Saiuisls  cither  wear  all  their  hair  or  shave  it  all.  They  do  not  wear  the  scalp-lcok. 
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ii.  He  offers  pindas  to  ancestors,  so  as  to  fulBl  his  obligations  to 
them. 

hi.  He  must  then  offer  tarpan  or  ablutions  and  performs  three  jajnas, 
viz.,  the  Shrddh,  Deva  aud  Rishi  harms. 

iv.  Next  he  must  offer  pindas  to  himself,  as  being  dead  to  the  world, 
and  perform  the  haji  hawan  to  show  that  he  has  severed  all  connection 
with  his  relatives.  He  then  worships  the  three  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Shiva,  and  also  the  sun  and  the  goddesses,  and  then  accounts 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  gods.  Lastly,  the  guru  gives  him  a mantra  and 
advises  him  to  join  a math,  sampradia,  etc. 

Such  is  the  popular  version,  but  Pandit  Hari  Rishen  Kaul  gives  the 
orthodox  rites : — “ The  ceremonies  of  initiation  into  sanyds  have  a 
deep  signiBcance.  When  a person  has  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the 
order,  he  signifies  his  intention  to  the  head  of  an  institution  of  San- 
yasis  and  having  received  the  permission  goes  through  the  following 
ceremonies  : — (I)  The  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  perform  the 
shrddha  (obsequies)  of  all  his  pilras  (ancestors, .etc.).  (2)  liahhsht- 

dgni,  i.e.,  one  who  practises  agnihotra  (fire  sacrifice),  he  performs  the 
prdjdpatya  ishti  and  if  a niragni,  i.e.,  non-agnihotr,  tlien  the  hirjd 
havan,  according  to  Vedic  rites ; and  gives  away  all  that  he  possesses 
except  a (loin  cloth),  cfanrfa  (staff)  and  jalpdtr a (water  vessel). 

(3)  He  then  lias  his  beard,  moustaches  and  liead  shaved,  keeping 
only  the  shikhd  (scalp  lock).  This  is  called  mundan.  (4)  The  next 
stop  is  to  perform  dtma  shrddha,  i.e  , his  own  after-death  rites,  pre- 
suming himself  to  be  dead.  (5)  He  then  addresses  himself  to  the 
Sun  and  recites  a mantra,  purporting  to  give  up  the  desire  for  sons, 
wealth  and  higher  life  and  resolving  that  no  living  being  shall  receive 
any  injury  from  him.  (6)  His  shikhd  is  then  cut  off.  He  enters 
water  (the  sea  or  a river)  with  his  shikhd  and  yagyopavit  in  hand  and 
throws  both  away,  resolving  : — ‘ I am  no  body’s  and  no  one  is  mine.’ 
After  that  he  recites  the  Presham  antra,  whereby  he  adopts  sanyds  in 
the  presence  and  with  the  testimony  of  the  three  lokds  (regions)  and 
renounces  the  world.  (7)  On  emerging  from  the  water,  he  starts 
naked  to  the  north  for  tapa  (austerity).  (8)  The  guru  stops  him, 
makes  him  put  on  the  kopin,  gives  him  the  danda  and  the  jalpdtra, 
kept  out  of  the  initiate’s  personal  property  and  advises  him  to  stay 
there  and  begin  to  learn  what  ho  can.  He  is  gradually  persuaded  to 
put  on  other  covering  as  well.” 

Ritual. — The  Sani^sis  worship  Shiva,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
Shakti,  with  a special  secret  ritual  called  mdrag.  These  rites  are  con- 
ducted by  the  elect  and  are  often  costly,  They  are  held  at  night,  and 
last  some  9 days.  Outsiders  are  carefully  excluded,  only  initiates  being 
admitted.  The  initiates  are  closely  bound  together  by  the  bond  of 
their  common  beliefs  and  have  certain  pass-words  by  which  they  re- 
cognise one  another. 

Discipline  : — “ The  marks  of  a true  Sanyasi  are  : — Kapdlam  brikisha 
muldni,  kuchailam  asahdyald  samatd  chniva  sarvasmin,  etadmuklasya 
lakshauam.*  ‘ An  earthen  pot  (for  drinking  water),  the  roots  of  trees 
(for  food),  coarse  vesture,  total  solitude,  equanimity  towards  all,  this 


* Manu — VI,  44. 
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is  the  sign  of  one  freed/  Some  of  the  rales  of  practice  to  be  observed 
by  a Sanydsi  are: — (1)  One  cloth  round  the  waist  above  the  knees 
and  below  the  navel  and  another  one  over  the  shoulders ; with  these 
two  coverings  should  a Sanydsi  go  out  begging.  (2)  He  shall  eat 
only  one  im^al  (in  24  hours',  (3)  He  shall  live  outside  inhabited 
quarters.  (4)  He  shall  beg  from  seven  and  not  more  than  seven 
houses  (except  in  the  case  of  a KutichaTi).  (5)  He  shall  not  stay  too 
long  in  one  place  (the  Kutichak  excepted).  (6)  He  shall  sleep  on  the 
ground.  (7)  He  shall  not  salute  any  one,  nor  praise  or  speak  ill  of 
anybody.  (8)  He  shall  bow  only  to  Sanydsis  of  a higher  order  or  of 
longer  standing,  and  (9),  he  may  not  cover  himself  with  a cloth  except 
of  salmon  colour.  The  Sanyasi  is  not  cremated  but  his  dead  body  is 
carried  out  in  a sitting  posture  with  the  face  open  and  buried  in  the 
same  position.  The  shrddha  having  already  been  performed  by  the 
Sanydsi  himself,  no  after-death  rites  are  necessary/^* 

Ashes. — It  is  a sacred  duty  to  smear  ashes  on  the  body,  but  only  the 
Ndgds  and  Tapaswis  smear  the  whole  body,  other  Sanidsis  only  mark- 
ing the  tri  ‘pundarik  with  ashes  on  the  forehead. 

Rosaries. — As  Shiva  himself  wears  a rosary  of  rudrdksh  seeds,  each 
Sanidsi  does  the  same.  Each  berry  has  several  lines  on  it  called 
mukhs,  and  a berry  with  1 or  1 1 viukhs  is  of  special  sanctity,  each 
mukh  having  a mystic  significance.! 

Those  Sanidsis  who  visit  the  shrine  of  Hingldj  wear  rosaries  of 
thumra%  getting  them  as  token  from  the  temples  of  Devi. 

Ceremonial  'prohibitions. — As  a Sanidsi  performs  his  own  shrddh,  and 
oSera  pindas  to  himself  he  is  regarded  as  dead,  and  so  no  Brahman, 
Rajput  or  Vaishya  will  eat  food  cooked  by  him,  drink  at  his  hands  or 
smoke  with  him.  For  the  same  reason  no  true  Sanidsi  wears  the 
sacred  thread. 

There  are  further  prohibitions  within  the  order.  Thus  the  other 
sub'orders  do  not  eat,  etc.,  with  the  Okhars  or  Phukirs  and  the  original 
caste  distinctions  of  the  members  are  retained  within  the  order,  as 
noted  above. 

Death  ceremonies. — Sanidsis  like  Jogis  make  a dying  person  sit 
in  an  erect  position,  a wooden  frame  {hairdgan)  being  placed  under  his 
arms  to  prevent  his  falling  back.  The  corpse,  along  with  the  hairdgan, 

* This  para,  also  is  reprinted  from  P.  Hari  Kishen  Kaul’s  Census  Rep.,  S 148 
t The  mukhs  signify  : — 

1.  Param  Brahma  Param  4tm4,  i.e.  He  who  created  the  world  Himself  wore  this  mukh. 

2.  MahJideo  and  Parvati,  who  first  wore  it. 

3.  M4ya,  as  it  is  worn  by  the  goddess. 

4.  The  mukh  which  was  offered  to  the  four  Vedas  and  Brahma. 

5.  That  which  was  offered  to  the  five  Pandus. 

G.  That  wMch  was  given  to  the  six  DarsW  i/ogiis,  viz. Yogi,  Jangam,  Seora,  Sanidsi, 
Darwesh  and  Brahman. 

7.  That  which  was  offered  to  all  the  gods. 

8.  That  which  was  offered  to  the  Nan  Nath  yogis.  These  yogis  are  as  follows  : — Okar 
(Onkar)  Nath,  Uddi,  Sdt,  Santokh,  Gaje  Bhab,  Chaurangi  Machhandar,  Mast  and  Gorakh 
Naths. 

9.  The  OTitfcd  which  was  given  to  Das  Nam  Sanidsi  (alluded  to  above). 

. That  wmch  was  placed  on  the  jatd  or  matted  hair  of  Mahd  liudra  or  Maha  Deo, 

If.  Said  to  be  the  dried  fruit  or  seed  of  a tree.  They  resemble  manka  beads. 
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is  buried  in  this  posture  in  a samddh,  bhang  and  a hollowed  gourd 
being  placed  therein  by  the  side  of  tho  body.*  The  Sanidsis  bury 
their  dead  facing  East,  or  North-East  for  this  is  ‘ homewards,’  where- 
as the  Jogis  appear  to  bury  their  dead  facing  due  East.t 

After  this,  salt  and  spices  are  thrown  into  the  grave  to  hasten  putre- 
faction, The  deceased’s  clothes  and  bedding  are  given  to  the  Okhars 
and  Phukars  of  the  order,  and  on  a day  between  the  13th  and  40th 
after  death,  or  even  within  6 months  or  a year,  his  disciple  performs 
yajna,  giving  presents  to  Okhars  and  Phukars  as  other  Hindus  do  to 
the  AcMrj.  This  is  called  hhanddra,  and  is  confined  to  the  wealthy 
or  influential  members  of  the  order.  Poor  Sanidffs  are  merely  buried, 
and  their  property  quickly  given  away.  Over  the  graves  of  pious 
men  or  mahants  of  large  means,  mandirs  or  samddhs  are  erected,  and  in 
these  lamps  are  kept  alight  and  daily  worship  offered. 

Lastly  P.  Hari  Kishen  Kaul  regards  the  Jogis  as  a branch  of  the 
Sani4sis  and  says: — “Jogi  is  a corruption  of  Toyf,  a term  applied 
originally  to  the  Sanydsis  well  advanced  in  the  practice  of  yogdbhyds. 
They  are  really  a branch  of  Sanydsis,  the  order  having  been  founded 
by  Guru  Machhandar  {Matsyendra)  Ndfch  and  Gorakh  Ndth  Sanydsis, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  Yoga  and  possessed  great  super- 
natural power.  Hatha  yoga  is  the  special  study  of  the  Sanydsis,  and 
they  are  called  Yogis  when  they  attain  a certain  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  practice.  The  followers  of  Gurd  Gorakh  NdthJ  are  absorbed 
more  in  the  Yoga  practices  than  in  the  study  of  the  Vedas  and  other 
religious  literature,  but  between  a real  good  Jogi  and  a Yogi  Sanydsi 
there  is  not  much  difference,  except  perhaps  that  the  former  wears  the 
mudra  (rings)  in  his  ears.  The  Jogis  worship  Bhairon,  the  most  fear- 
ful form  of  Shiva.  Like  all  other  sub-divisions  of  religious  schools, 
however,  the  Jogis  have  stuck  to  the  details  more  than  to  the  principles 
and  got  sub-divided  into  numerous  groups.  The  main  divisions  are: — 
Darshani  or  Kanpdtd,  who  wear  the  mudra  (and  are  known  as  Ndths) 
and  Aughar,  who  do  not.  Then  there  are  Gudar,  Sukhar,  Rnkhar, 
Bhukhar,  Kukar  and  Ukhar,  as  well  as  Thikarndth,  who  carry  a broken 
clay  pot  for  alms,  the  Kanipds  (snake  charmers),  Bhartriharis  (follow- 
ers of  Bhartrihari),  Shringihar,  Durihar,  etc.  There  are  also  Jogins 
or  Joginis,  i.e,  females  admitted  into  the  Jogi  order.” 

As  a rule,  the  Saniasfs  are  of  a better  clasS^^ian  the  Jogis,  and  their 
morality  is  of  a higher  order,  but  scandals  about  their  enticing  away 
wives  of  rich  Hindus  are  said  to  be  not  infrequent,  though  generally 
hushed  up, 

SanIka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Sanjoqi,  fern,  -an,  ^one  that  effects  , a union.’ — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1009. 
Cf.  Samayogi. 


• The  body  is  not  burnt,  because  it  is  already  dead— at  initiation.  Fancifully,  too,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  already  burnt  with  spiritual  wisdom,  and  if  it  were  burnt  all  its  spiritual 
knowledge  would  be  burnt  with  it. 
t P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 127. 

X styled  Gorakhpanthi.  A valuable  account  of  Gorakhnath  is  given  by  Sir  George 
Grierson  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  Vol.  6,  p.  328. 
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Sankhalan,  a Jdt  got  which  claims  Chauhslii  Rajput  origin.  It  held  a 
village  in  Rohtak,  where  in  consequence  of  some  success  gained  over 
the  Muhammadans,  who  objected  to  the  sounding  of  the  sanhh  or 
conch-shell,  it  acquired  the  title  of  Sankhalan.  It  is  found  in  small 
numbers  in  villages  of  Jind  tahsil.  Cf.  the  Sonkhla  Rdjputs  at  p-  285, 
supra. 

Sanmoranah,  a Jdt  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sanond,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sanpal,  (1)  a Rdjputclan  : (2)  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (both  agricultural), 
found  iu  Montgomery. 


Sansi,  Saonsi,  Sansi. — (1).  A criminal  tribe.  The  Sdnsis  are  the  vagrants  of 
the  centre  of  the  Punja  b,  as  the  Aheris  are  of  its  south-eastern  portions. 
They  are  most  numerous  in  the  Districts  round  Lahore  and  Amritsar 
and  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  Ludhidna,  Karnd,!,  and 
Dujriit.  They  trace  their  origin  from  Mdrwdr  and  Ajmer,  where  they 
are  still  very  numerous.  They  are  essentially  a wandering  tribe, 
seldom  or  never  settling  for  long  in  any  one  place.* * * §  They  are  great 
hunters,  catching  and  eating  all  sorts  of  wild  animals,  both  clean  and 
unclean,  and  eating  carrion.  They  keep  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  donkeys, 
work  in  grass  and  straw  and  reeds,  and  beg;  and  their  women  very 
commonly  dance  and  sing  and  prostitute  themselves.  They  have  some 
curious  connection  with  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the  Central  Punjab,  to  most 
of  whom  they  are  the  hereditary  genealogists  or  bardst ; and  even  in 
Hdjputdna  they  commonly  call  themselves  bhart  or  ^ bards.*  They  are 
said  also  to  act  as  genealogists  to  the  Dogars  of  Ferozepur,  the  Rd,jputs 
of  Hoshidrpur  and  Jullundur,  and  the  Sodhis  of  Anandpur.  About 
1 1 per  cent,  are  returned  as  Mussalmdns  and  a very  few  as  ISikhs. 
The  rest  are  Hindus,  but  they  are  of  course  outcastes.J  They  trace 
their  descent  from  one  Sans  Mai  of  Bhartpur  whom  they  still  revere 
as  their  Guru,  and  are  said  to  worship  his  patron  saint  under  the  name 
of  Malang  Shdh.  Their  marriage  ceremony  is  peculiar,  the  bride  being 
covered  by  a basket  on  which  the  bridegroom  sits  while  the  nuptial  rites 
are  being  performed.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  Kdlka 
and  Malka,  which  do  not  intermarry. § They  have  a dialect  peculiar 
to  themselves  ; and  their  women  are  especially  depraved. 


The  Sdnsis  are  the  most  criminal  class  in  the  Punjab  ; and  they  are 
registered  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act  iu  nine  districts.  Still,  though 


* lhi3  is  the  case  still,  but  a good  many  Sansis  now  appear  to  be  settling  down  in 
villages  and  even  in  towns.  There  was  a large  colony  of  them  near  Ferozepur  which  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  Muhammadan  Jat  and  PathAn  cultivators  there  and  supplied 
watchmen,  coolies  and  the  like  to  the  town,  but  it  fell  under  suspicion  of  crime  The  BAeri 
Sansis  are  more  gypsy.like  in  their  habits  than  those  of  the  northern  Punjab  as  thev 
always  live  in  huts  or  tents  and  move  with  larger  encampments,  accompanied  bv  their 
families  and  a host  of  donkeys,  dogs  and  fowls.  ^ 

t The  Virk,  Kahlon,  Goraya,  Dhillon,  Varaich,  Bhular,  Her,  Aulakh,  Sekhon,  Boparai 

are  said  to  be  special  patrons  of  the  Sansis.  as  are 
the  Chibh,  Katil  and  Salehna  Rajputs,  m Sialkot.  Bhart  appears  to  bo  an  error  in  trans 
cription  for  bhAt : see  notes  on  pp.  36G  and  3G9  infra. 

t Sansis  probably  affect  the  creed  of  the  village  in  which  they  are  harboured  ITie  Sikh 
Sansis  wear  the  Jees,  but  do  not  enrol  themselves  among  the  Mazbis. 

§ So  Tbbetson,  blit  Mr.  H,  L Williams  in  his  valuable  monograph  on  the  SAnsis  doubts 
“'0^1™?  70.  ° is  a Bade, i group  ; 
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the  whole  caste  ia  probably  open  to  suspicion  of  petty  pilfering,  they  are 
by  no  means  always  professional  thieves.*  The  Punjab  Goverument 
wrote  in  1831:  “ Their  habits  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  A 
generation  ago  they  were  not  considered  a criminal  class  at  Lahore 
where  they  kept  up  the  genealogies  of  the  Jat  land-holders  and  worketl 
as  agricultural  labourers.  In  Gurd^spur,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
notorious  as  the  worst  of  criminals.”  Where  they  are  professional 
crimiuals  they  are  determined  and  fearless,  and  commit  burglary  aud 
highway  robbery,  though  their  gangs  are  seldom  large.  The  thieving 
Sdiiisis  are  said  to  admit  any  caste  to  their  fraternity  on  payment,  except 
Dhedhs  and  Mihngs  ; and  the  man  so  admitted  becomes  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a Sdnsi. 


It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  Sdnsia  should  be 
classified  thus  : (1)  the  settled  Sansis,  who  are  subject  to  the  Criminal 
Tribes  Act,  but  who  confine  themselves  to  petty  crime  committed  near 
their  own  villages  or  in  neighbouring  districts,  and  (2)  the  nomad 
Sdnsis  who  have  two  main  branches,  (a)  the  Birtwdn  aud  (6)  the  pure 
nomads  and  vagabonds.  The  latter  are  often  called  rehluimlds  by 
villagers  because  their  women  sing  rehlus  or  ditties  and  dance,  but 
they  are  probably  the  most  criminal  of  all  the  Sdnsis  and  their  customs 
are  more  primitive,  for  while  other  Sdnsis  burn  or  bury  their  dead  the 
real  vagrants  expose  them  in  the  jungle.  The  Birtwdn  doubtless  derive 
their  name  from  hirt,  an  allowance  made  them  by  their  Jdt  patrons 
in  Hoshidrpur  (and  doubtless  elsewhere).  These  Sansis  are  said  to 
stylo  their  vagabond  brethren  Kikan  or  Bhed-kat,t  but  they  inter- 
marry with  them  freely  and  meet  them  at  the  annual  festivals,  so  their 
innocence  of  crime  is  rather  uncertain.  The  Birtwitn  also  profess  not 
to  eat  cow  or  buffalo  flesh  and  the  settled  Sansis  claim  still  greater 
purity  for  they  say  they  eat  Jcachhi  only  from  the  highest  castes. 


Various  legends  describe  the  origins  of  the  Sd,nsi  caste.  In  Si^^lkot 
it  is  said  that  once  a Rfijd  of  the  Punjab  expelled  his  daughter  from 
his  city.  Wandering  in  the  wastes  she  gave  birth  to  S^nsf,  who 
became  a noted  freeb^ooter  aud  had  two  sons,  Baiudu  and  Mdhlii,  from 


whom  are  descended  the  23  S^nsi  gots. 

Sidlkot 

Ou 

Sehju. 

Ghoghar. 

Snja. 

Sarwani. 

Shambfr, 

8arw4ni, 

Bagaria, 

Sakru. 

Bern. 

Nandu. 

Khushaliwal. 

Gawala. 

Biddu. 

Chetuwal. 

Nandu. 

Lodi. 

Gil. 

Bhelad  (?  ra). 

Lodi? 

Khokbar. 

Shamir. 

Jair4m. 

Khanu. 

Hiba  and  Ugi. 


'I’he  gots  descended  from  IVLlhld,  are:  — 


Shera. 

Kbanowil. 

Ratnaw^l. 

Kewalw^l. 


Haibawal. 

Massowal. 

Sundarw41. 

Piddewal. 


Singcwal, 

Tatwil 

Mihdnwal, 


* Thus  in  Shahpur  the  Sansis  are  not  a particu'arly  criminal  tribe,  though  they  have  no 
fixed  abodes  in  that  District  and  are  often  found  encamped  in  waste  places  where  they 
capture  and  eat  jungle  vermin  of  all  sorts.  In  this  District  they  have  a primitive  religion 
of  their  own,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Chuhras,  but  they  have  been  largely  affected  by  Islamic 
ideas,  and  many  style  themselves  Shafis  from  an  idea  that  the  Imam  Shafi  authorized  the 
eating  of  animals  considered  unclean  by  orthodox  Muhammadans. 

t Said  to  mean  ‘ shcep-killor ’—because  these  Sinsis  when  they  steal  a sheep  strangle  it 
instantly  to  prevent  its  bleating. 
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But  in  Gujrdt  the  Sansia  claim  descent  from  Sahna  Mai,  a 
nomad  of  the  Lakhi  Jangal.^  From  Md,hla,  his  eldest  son,  sprang  the 
12  S^iisi  gots,  while  Bhidu,  his  second  sod,  had  11  sons,  from  whom 
are  descended  the  Kikans  and  Bhedkuts.  Sahna  Mai,  M4hl4  and 
Bhidu  are  all  propitiated  as  deified  ancestors  prone  to  exert  an  evil 
influence  on  the  descendant  who  incurs  their  displeasure.  Bhalad’s 
descendants  are  che  wizards  of  the  S^nsis  and  they  wear  a long  lock 
of  hair  on  one  side  of  the  head.  This  lock  is  never  cut.  Bhalad’a 
descendants  are  employed  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  j and  they  are 
welcomed  at  weddings  but  do  not  appear  to  take  any  special  part  in 
them,  though  a fee  of  one  rupee  is  paid  them,  as  their  mere  presence 
wards  off  evil  spirits. 

According  to  an  anonymous  writerf  the  Sdnsis  were  suspected,  just 
after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  of  being  affiliated  to  the  Mazhabi 
Tbags,  but  the  fact  was  never  proved. 

According  to  the  Jhang  version  the  Sfinsis  are  of  Punwdr  R4jput 
origin  and  are  chiefly  found  scattered  over  Western  R^jputdna.  They 
are  descendants  of  one  Sansmdl,  whose  wife  was  barren,  but  obtained 
from  a faqir  a promise  of  offspring  on  condition  that  she  should  beg 
from  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  alike.  She  then  bore  Beda,  three  years 
later  Mdld,  and  lastly  a daughter.  Sansm^l  was  excommunicated  for 
begging,  and  his  son  Beda  followed  his  father’s  calling,  but  Mdld  took 
to  grazing  cattle.  One  day  Beda  wished  to  cut  a stick,  but  as  he  had 
no  knife  Mdla  cut  it.  The  brothers  then  quarrelled  over  the  stick, 
whereupon  one  Dhingania,  a Nat  of  the  Jharia  tribe,  intervened  and 
decided  that  Md,ld,  should  pay  his  brother  5 pice  for  the  stick. J 

Sansmiil’s  daughter  eloped  with  Dhingania,  and  her  parents  refused 
to  receive  her,  but  relented  on  his  agreeing  to  furnish  Jharia  brides  to 
Beda  and  In  addition  to  their  23  sons  the  two  brothers  had 

several  daughters,  but  Dhingania’s  13  sons  also  founded  13  gotras, 
so  that  there  are  in  all  36  Sd,nsi  gots.  This  version  makes  Beda’a 
eldest  son  Harrar  and  Md,ld’s  Sangah  and  says  that  the  Sdnsia  of  the 
Punjab  are  mainly  descended  from  these  two  sons.§  Beda’s  and 
Mold’s  descendants  intermarry. 


* In  Lahore  Sahns  Mai  is  reported  to  be  a R4ja  of  the  highlands  of  Central  India, 
■who  was  deposed  and  banished  for  leprosy. 

The  Gujrat  Sansis  make  Sahns  Mai’s  mother  a princess  whose  father  ruled  the  Lakhi 
Jangal.  One  day,  while  in  a boat,  she  saw  a flower  floating  down  a stream,  she  caught  it  as 
it  passed,  inhaled  its  perfume  and  conceived  a son.  Her  father  drove  her  forth  but, 
protected  by  a/ag{r,  she  gave  birth  to  Sahns  Mai  in  the  Jangal. 

A legend  current  in  Si^lkofc  says  that  a Rijput  girl  became  pregnant,  and  so  her  parents 
banished  her.  She  gave  birth  to  a son  in  the  jungle  and  brought  him  up  on  wild  fr'uits. 
lie  was  called  Sans  Ball!  (of  powerful  breath),  lived  in  the  wild  and  plundered  wayfarers. 
His  descendants  followed  the  same  calling 

t In  P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 593. 

\ et  another  account  makes  the  Sansis  descendants  of  8h4hpuri,  queen  of  the  wandering 
spirits,  who  ■won  Indra  s favour  by  her  dancing  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Sins 
MaL  P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 593. 

^ f 1 • apparent.  Probably  it  explains  some  peculiarity  in  th# 

relationship  of  Mila  s descendants  to  those  of  Beda. 

§ In  Rijputina,  it  is  noted,  the  Sansia  families  are  known  by  the  names  of  their  women 
but  in  the  Punjab  they  are  known  to  each  other  (?  i.e.  among  themselves,  not  publicly  or 
openly)  as  descendants  of  such  and  such  a grandfather.  it'/ 
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In  Rohtak  the  S^nsis  are  also  known  as  Kanjar-S^nsis,  or 
Kan  jars  simply,  but  they  claim  to  be  called  Bhdton.  These  Kan  jars 
have  an  occupational  group  called  khaswdla  because  they  live  by 
selling  khas  grass  and  making  brushes.  According  to  their  account 
S6ns  Mai  had  two  sons  Milld  and  Bhaendu*  who  married  their 
own  sisters.  S^ns  Mai  was  unfortunate  that  when  he  sank  a well  for 
irrigation  it  yielded  blood  instead  of  water,  and  the  grain  sown  by  him 
produced  dhdk  trees  and  ak  or  maddr  plants  instead  of  cereals.  S^ns 
Mai  was  thus  expiating  sins  committed  in  a former  life,  but  he  wor- 
shipped Bhagwdn  and  obtained  forgiveness,  with  permission  to  live 
by  begging.  He  was  bidden  to  make  a drum  and  to  accept  from  the 
6rst  man  he  met  whatever  was  given  to  him.  When  he  beat  his 
drum  a Chuhfa  appeared  and  gave  him  a snake  to  eat,  and  his 
descendants  therefore  still  eat  snakes.  Bhagwan  then  gave  Sans  Mai 
leave  to  hunt  for  game.  In  and  about  Delhi  the  S5,nsis  have  five 
mahals,  of  which  Gand^lla  and  Bilonwdla  are  criminal,  while  the 
Kanjar-Sansis  are  not.  But  the  Kanjar- Sdnsi  are  also  said  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  13  following  groups,  each  of  which  is  called  Kanjar 
with  its  group  name  affixed  : — Bhaton,  Banjdra,  Bauria,  Gandhdla, 
Gudr,  Julldd,  Kdkrd,  Nath  Sapald,  Qalandar,  Sikligar,  Singhewala, 
Udh,  and  Khaswdla,  which  last  has  seven  sub-divisions,  viz.,  Athwdr, 
Bhagat,  Ghillat,  Hansam,  Mallia,  Sondd  and  Sonrd.  The  Khaswdla 
affect  the  goddess  as  Kdli  Mhi,  and  Guga  Pir,  while  the  other  Sdnsi  or 
Kanjar  tribes  only  worship  the  Pir.  Yet  another  Kanjar  tribe  appears 
to  be  called  Laungd.  The  Kanjar-Bauria  disputes  are  all  decided  by 
a panchdyat  and  rarely  taken  into  court.  The  confusion  of  this  account 
probably  reproduces  with  fidelity  the  contradictory  accounts  given  by 
the  heterogeneous  Kanjars  or  Sdnsis  themselves. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Williams  of  the  Punjab  Police  gives  the  following  as  the 
six  families  or  clans  most  frequently  found  in  the  Punjab.  The  Sdnsis 
hold  in  the  rainy  season  an  annual  festival  in  which  there  is  some 
element  of  religion  though  its  exact  nature  is  uncertain.  Intertribal 
and  personal  disputes  are  all  settled  at  it  and  marriages  arranged  and 
celebrated.  The  places  at  which  each  clan  assembles  is  noted  against 
its  name : — 


1. 

2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
C. 


Mahlas  at  Mahla  near  Dbarmkot  and  at  Guru  Har  Saliai  in 
Ferozepore. 

Arhar,  at  Pdkpatlan  in  Montgomery. 


Langah 

Bidu 

Kopet 

Tetla 


•••) 


Pir  Sakhi  Sultdn  at  Nigdha,  Jawdlamukhi  in 
Kdngra,  Bibrian  in  Bikdner,  Phalaudhi  in  Jai- 
salmer,  and  other  places  in  the  United  Provinces. 


Other  septs,  mainly  of  the  Birtwdns,  are  more  rarely  seen  in  the 
Punjab. 


In  Jind  the  Sdnsis  have  two  territorial  groups,  Desi  and  Bagri,  which, 
it  is  said,  do  not  intermarry'  and  in  that  State  their  gots  are  : — 


Sidhu. 

Dhindso. 

Kalyine. 

Kbar4. 

Ghusar. 

Jhonjh. 

Punia. 

Mathu. 

Sahsar. 

Bharwil. 

N4hal. 


* Clearly  the  Beda  of  the  foregoing  account. 
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The  Sdnsis  of  Gujrdnw<ila  and  Gujrat  are  Muhammadans  as  are 
a few  in  Sidlko^;  but  to  the  north,  in  Jammu,  and  south,  in  Lahore, 
Amritsar,  Gurdaspur,  they  are  Hindus. 

In  Gujrdt  the  Sdnsis  are  especially  attached  to  the  Waraich 
whose  founder,  Chaudhri  Jhetu,  brought  them  to  the  District,  apparently 
in  Akbar’s  time.  Sdnsis  keep  the  Waraich  pedigrees  and  visit  their 
houses  at  harvest-time,  reciting  the  pedigrees  and  soliciting  dues. 
They  do  not  appear  to  render  any  other  service  to  the  clan.  In  Jind 
also  they  are  said  to  be  the  genealogists  to  some  Jat  tribes.* 

Organisation.— Sdnsis  are  much  under  the  influence  of  their 
aged  women  and  the  traditions  cherished  by  them  are  a great  obstacle 
to  the  reclamation  of  the  tribe.  Women  whose  sons  have  been  im- 
prisoned, died  in  jail  or  executed  are  said  to  boast  of  the  fact.  Next 
in  influence  to  these  beldames  are  the  hereditary  mukhtdrs  or  leaders 
who  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  gypsy  kings  of  the  Scottish 
marches  of  a century  ago.  There  are  at  least  two  families  of  these 
mukhtdrs  and  to  one  of  them  most  of  the  headmen  of  the  S^nsi  kots  in 
Sidlkot  belong,  but  members  of  it  are  also  found  in  Ferozepur  and 
the  neighbouring  native  States.  The  mukhtdr  at  Malla  has  or  had  a 
than  or  chapel  at  which  weekly  sabhals  were  held  on  Saturdays,  Saturn 
being  auspicious  to  burglars.  These  gatherings  were  attended  by  the 
most  criminal  of  the  neighbouring  S^nsis  to  sacrifice  goats  to  Devi, 
divide  booty  and  plan  fresh  crimes.  Here  too  gambling  and  drinking 
formed  part  of  the  regular  rites. 

Religion. — The  worship  of  the  Sdns’s  as  ascertained  at  the  Census  of 
1911  in  the  eastern  Punjab  is  as  follows  : — ‘ They  say  Rdm  Rdm  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  worship  Gugd  Pir.  They  cook  rice  in  honour  of 
Jivdldji  or  some  other  goddess  {Kdlkd)  on  the  2nd  of  Mdgh  sudi,  and 
promise  offerings  to  Kdlkd,  Jwdla  or  Sitald  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
desires.  At  the  birth  of  a child,  they  remain  in  a state  of  imparity  for 
10  days.  On  the  lOth  day  the  dasidhan  ceremony  is  performed,  which 
consists  of  a general  cleaning  up  of  the  house,  the  performance  of 
Eavan  by  the  priest,  for  the  puriflcation  of  the  child  and  mother.  The 
girls  of  the  same  got  are  fed  on  the  3rd  or  10th  day  and  black  sugar 
is  distributed  on  the  birth  of  a son.  For  li  months  (40  days)  the 
mother  of  a baby  is  not  allowed  to  cook,  as  she  is  not  considered  alto- 
gether clean.  After  I5  months,  a feast  is  held  and  the  daughters  and 
sisters  with  their  sons,  who  are  treated  like  Brahmans,  are  fed  on 
sweet  rice.  The  household  is  then  considered  to  be  free  of  all  impurity. 
The  head  of  a boy  is  shaved  when  he  is  2^  months  old.  As  regards 
the  death  ceremonies,  the  dead  body  is  carried  on  an  arthi— wooden 
bier — or  a chdrpai  and  is  cremated.  The  kapdl  kriyd  {i.e.,  the  ceremony 
of  breaking  the  skull)  is  duly  performed.  The  phul  (burnt  bones)  are 
picked  up  on  the  3rd  day  and  the  persons  who  carried  the  dead  body 
are  fed  on  sweet  rice.  The  mourning  lasts  only  three  days.  Kiryd 
karam  (after-death  rite)  is  sometimes  performed  like  other  Hindus, 

* The  Sansis  in  Jind  are  Zdgiis  of  the  Chuhras,  acting  as  their  Mirisis  and  hhdt$,  or 
bards,  beating  drums  and  reciting  their  genealogies  once  or  twice  a year  as  well  as  at 
weddings  and  funerals,  in  return  for  their  Zd^s  or  dues,  as  they  are  their  id^is.  They  are 
inferior  to  the  Chuhras  and  eat  their  leavings,  which  the  latter  would  not  do,  but  they  do 
not  eat  dead  animals  as  the  Chuhras  do  and  they  burn  their  deaJ)  while  the  Chuhras  bury 
them.  They  are  superior  to  the  Kan  jars. 
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although  the  Achdraj  is  not  invited  and  the  ordinary  llrahuian  offi- 
ciates. Earthen  pitchers  full  of  water  are  placed  on  liasa  gdlra,  and 
gauddn  is  performed  if  possible  {i.e.,  a cow  is  given  away  to  some 
JSddhu).  Virgins  are  also  ted.  The  bones  are  thrown  into  the  Ganges 
or  in  some  river  or  pond  which  may  be  within  roach.  The  son  has  his 
head  shaved.  Children  up  to  0 years  are  buried.  On  the  anniversary 
of  a person’s  death,  the  brotherhood  is  fed  on  2iuldo  and  meat.* 

The  betrothal  ceremony  consists  of  a visit  from  the  boy’s  father  to 
the  girl’s  house  and  the  presentation  of  a rupee  with  some  rice  to  the 
girl  and  the  distribution  of  sweets,  and  a corresponding  visit  from  the 
girl’s  father  to  the  boy’s  house  and  the  presentation  of  a rupee  and  a 
little  rice  to  the  boy.  The  date  of  the  marriage  is  fixed  in  consultation 
with  the  priest  (Brahman).  The  marriage  procession  consists  of  the 
bridegroom  and  some  four  or  five  men,  wlio  are  entertained  by  the 
bride’s  father.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  simple  though  in  con- 
formity with  Brahmanical  rites.  Seven  yheras  (rounds)  aro  taken 
round  the  fire  and  mantras  from  the  Vedas  are  recited.  The  father 
gives  such  clothing  and  utensils  to  his  daughter  in  dowry,  as  he  can 
afford.’  If  all  these  rites  are  strictly  observed  by  the  Sdnsis  it  is  im- 
possible, as  P.  Ilari  Kishen  Kaul  observes,  to  call  them  non-Hindus. 

All  Sdnsis  are  said  to  worship  the  sword  and  so  an  oath  sworn  on  a 
talwdr  is  popularly  said  to  be  binding  on  a Sdnsi,  but  this  may  be  a 
fiction  set  going  by  the  Sdnsis  for  their  own  ends.  In  Sidlkot,  however, 
it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  no  Sdusi  will  ever  take  a false  oath  on 

the  sword.  If  he  is  asked  to  place  his  hand  on  its  hilt,  he  will  not 

touch  it  or  pick  it  up  if  he  is  speaking  falsely.  He  will  only  do  so  if 
he  is  telling  the  truth. 

Whenever  a dispute  arises  between  Sdnsis,  the  parties  call  a gather- 
ing of  their  brotherhoods  and  the  appointed  chiefs  of  the  brotherhood. 
They  lay  their  case  before  this  assembly  and  submit  to  the  decision 
given  by  the  chiefs.  The  man  held  to  be  at  fault  is  punished  with  a 
dand  (a  tine  imposed  by  the  brotherhood),  its  amount  being  fixed  by 
the  chiefs.  It  the  parties  object  to  the  decision  and  each  still  declares 

himself  to  be  in  the  right,  another  custom,  called  paun  hhutti, 

is  observed.  Each  party  gives  a rupee  to  the  chiefs  who  send  for  two 
divers.  A bamboo  is  planted  in  a well  and  the  divers  are  sent  dow'ii 
into  it.  They  dive  into  the  water,  and  the  man  whose  diver  comes  to 
the  surface  first  is  deemed  to  bo  false  and  the  one  whoso  diver  comes 
up  last,  is  considered  to  be  true.  Their  belief  is  that  water  will 
not  allow  a false  man  to  remain  below  its  surface.  This  decision 
is  final. 

Fatha  Shahid  has  a nidri  or  shrine  on  an  ancient  mound  in  a 
Brahman  village  a little  north  of  Malla  in  Sidlkot.  It  is  in  the  form  of 

• A writer  in  P.  N Q I,  § !)55  suggests  that  the  Gidias  are  a branch  of  the  Sinsis.  These 
appear  to  be  the  Gi'dris,  of  Vol.  II,  p.  299  supra,  who  closely  resemble  the  Sansis.  He  also 
asks  if  the  Bhangis  are  in  any  way  priests  or  spiritual  advisers  of  the  Gidias.  and  says  ‘they 
undoubtedly  assist  and  protect  them.’  But  as  far  as  known  the  Bhangs  or  Sarbhangis  are 
not  priests  of  the  Sansis,  though  the  latter  appear  to  have  some  connection  with  the  Chuhras, 
as  they  said  to  intermarry'  with  a class  of  Chuhras,  called  Barela,  ivho  are  found  in  Lahore. 
The  Barela  may  be  connected  in  turn  with  the  Barar. 

The  Sansis  undoubtedly  intermarry  with  the  Banoalis  Gb  P-  srtpra),  but  their  boit 
known  septs  are  Banli,  Gharo,  Lodar,  Ma(n)dahar,  Qalandar,  Teli  and  Kharechar ; whereas 
those  of  the  Sansis  (in  addition  to  those  named  in  the  text)  are  Chauhdn,  Khagi,  Pandir, 
Galliot  and  Sam(b;har. 
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a cupola  and  contains  a nicho  with  a rude  imag’p  of  Devi,  Fatha  was 
one  of  the  muhhtdrs  of  Malla  and  while  standing  sentinel  during  a 
burglary  was  killed  by  his  sister’s  son  or  husband  in  the  confusion 
caused  by  an  alarm.  So  he  is  reverenced  as  a shahid  or  martyr.  Be- 
fore setting  out  on  a thieving  or  begging  expedition  the  S^nsis  make 
offerings  at  the  shrine  and  the  Brahmans  say  that  SAnsis  of  both  sexes 
assemble  at  intervals  at  the  mound  and  celebrate  by  night  rites  in 
which  drinking  and  gambling  play  a conspicuous  part.  Betrothals  and 
other  contracts  are  also  made  at  it,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  regular 
incumbent. 

At  Otliian,  a village  in  Daskd  thdna  in  that  Districts  are  the  shrines 
of  Hem*  and  Toto,  two  Sansis,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Rdja  Ranjit 
Singh.  Their  father’s  name  was  Shunaki.  They  gave  up  plundering, 
became/ag^trs  (ascetics)  and  devoted  themselves  to  God.  Their  prayers 
were  accepted  and  their  prophecies  always  came  true,  so  the  8dnsis 
put  great  faith  in  them.  Both  died  at  Othian  and  the  Sd,osis  built 
tombs  to  them  there. 

At  Tatli,  a village  in  Kdmoki  thdna  of  Gujrdnwdla  is  the  shrine  of 
Mdi  Lakhi,  a Sdnsi  virgin,  who  renounced  the  world  and  remained 
chaste.  She  lived  as  an  ascetic  in  the  jungle  and  there  she  died.  The 
Sdiisis  worship  at  her  tomb. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  Babd  Malang  Shdh  was  a Sdnsi.  A son  of 
Basu  Sdnsi,  he  lived  in  the  jungle  long  ago  as  a pious  faqir  whoso 
prayers  were  accepted  by  God.  He  died  at  Sardnki  in  thdna  Sambridl 
and  his  tomb  there  was  built  by  the  Sdnsis  who  worship  at  it. 

No  Sdnsi  ever  takes  a false  oath  in  any  case  on  the  name  of  any  of 
these  saints,  and  will  go  to  jail  rather  than  take  such  an  oath. 
Whenever  Sansi’s  cow  or  buffalo  calves,  he  takes  its  milk  or  the  ghi 
made  from  it  to  one  of  these  shrines  and  pours  it  into  a hole  made  in 
the  tomb  for  that  purpose  ; so  that  dogs,  crows,  etc.,  may  feed  on  it. 

Language. — Sdnsis  have  a peculiar  guttural  accent.  ‘ The  linguistic 
interest  of  the  Sdnsis,’  writes  the  Revd.  T.  Grahame  Bailey, t ^ is 
paramount.  Being  criminals  they  conceal  their  language  with 
scrupulous  and  extraordinary  care.  Many  are  the  stories  they  tell 
of  Panjdbis  and  Europeans,  who  atcetnpting  to  become  conversant 
with  their  speech,  relinquished  the  project  in  despair,  being  baffled  at 
the  unforeseen  magnitude  of  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Such 
stories  are,  needless  to  say,  exaggerations.  The  Sdnsis’  Dialect  may  be 
subdivided  into  two,  the  main  dialect  and  the  criminal  variation. 
While  the  former  will  certainly  repay  time  spent  on  it  by  students  of 
language,  the  chief  interest  lies  undoubtedly  in  the  latter.  Here  we 
have  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a dialect  which  owes  its  origin  to 
deliberate  fabrication  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  abetting  crime. 
Sdnsis  themselves  are  unaware  of  its  source ; yet  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  they  unconsciously  use  a dialect  which  is  not  a natural 


* Apparently  also  known  as  Hetam.  The  Sansis  are  also  said  to  affect  Rimdeo  the ' 
legendary  Rajput  progenitor  of  the  Baurias  JI.  p.  73,  supra),  Jambhu,  Kukla  and  Sidh  Bina 
of  whom  the  last-named  was  4th  in  descent  from  Sansmal.  Attention  to  a nodline  called 
Mian  (probably  Quga)  secures  immunity  from  snake-bite,  t.  e u 

•f  See  his  article  on  the  S4usi  Dialect  in  J.  A.  S.  B,,  LXX,  Pt  I,  1,  1901  p 7 
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growth  but  a conscious  manufacture.  So  much  has  tliis  become  now 
part  of  theiriselvfs  that  Sdnsis  from  any  district  in  the  Punjab  will 
speak  the  same  dialect  and  I e ignorant  of  the  fact  that  what  they  call 
their  language  is  originally  a conscious  imposture,  a deliberate  fraud 
a carefully  laid  plot  to  keep  in  natural  darkness  deeds  which  would 
not  bear  the  light. 

The  main  dialect  is  used  by  all  Sdnsis,  both  children  and  adults,  in 
ordinary  conversation.  It  closely  resembles  Panid-bi,  though  sometimes 
more  like  Uidu,  and  if  spoken  with  a clear  and  deliberate  enunciation, 
might  be  partially  understood  by  a Panjdbi.  The  criminal  variation  is 
absolutely  unintelligible  except  to  the  initiated.  Even  Sd,nsi  children 
understand  it  very  imperfectly.  It  is  used  in  spe.iking  in  the  presence 
of  aliens.  The  fact,  above  alluded  to,  that  the  Sdnsi  dialect  resembles 
sometimes  Panjabi  and  sometimes  Urdu,  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
Ist  and  2nd  pers.  pron.  give  a good  example  of  this.  The  singular  is 
closely  allied  to  Panjd,bi,  but  the  plural  is  even  more  closely  allied  to 
Urdu.  All  Sdnsis  can  speak  Panjiibi,  but  do  so  with  an  accent  and 
intonation  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Main  Dialect. — In  pronunciation  the  vowel  sounds  are  the  same  as 
in  Panjabi.  Consonants  vary  only  in  so  far  as  they  extend  the  use  of  the 
gutturally  pronounced  aspirates.  In  Panjd,bi  initial  bh,  gh,  jh,  dh,  dh, 
have  a pronunciation  entirely  distinct  from  that  which  they  receive  in 
Urdu.  In  Sdnsi  we  find  in  addition  to  these  mh  and  nh,  of  mhdrd= 
hamdrd.  and  nhdrd—sdrd  (criminal  dialect),  cf.  Panjdbi  nherni.  This 
peculiar  guttural  sound  is  traceable,  as  in  Panjdbi,  in  vowels,  but  here 
no  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Experience  alone  will  bring  accuracy.  The 
grammar  greatly  resembles  Panjdbi  and  Urdu. 

Criminal  rariah’on.— This  is  a thought  out  and  deliberate  attempt 
of  surpassing  interest,  to  disguise  the  ordinary  dialect.  Sdnsis  call  it 
Fdrsi,  ^Persian,’  and  many  really  believe  that  it  is  connected  with 
Persian.  Of  course  this  is  erroneous.  One  of  the  chief  diflScnlties  in 
deciphering  (so  to  speak)  the  Sdnsi  dialect  is  the  existence  of  these  two 
varieties  side  by  side.  The  criminal  variety  is  marked  by  two  distinct 
features,  (1)  a number  of  words  not  found  in  the  other,  (2)  a series  of 
semi-systematic  changes  of  already  existing  words.  These  changes 
vary,  the  same  word  being  sometimes  changed,  sometimes  unchanged, 
sometimes  changed  in  one  way,  sometimes  changed  in  another.  Sub- 
joined is  a list  of  the  principal  changes. 

8 changed  to  n.  ndh=tdh  (sdhib)  j nat=8at,  seven. 

S „ nh,  n/idrd-=sdrd,  all. 

p n,  nuchnd^puchna,  ask ; nai84=pais4. 

ph  „ nh,  nhittd=phittd  (abuse), 

bh  „ nh,  nhl—hhi^phir,  then,  etc. 

bh  „ ch,  Chattd=Bhtttu*=8L  S4nsi ; chatdn{=bhatdni,  woman, 

bh  „ jh,  jhdkhd=bhdkhd,  hungry, 

b ,,  C,  cntdr\d=batdnd,  shew, 

ch  „ nh,  nhodT>d=ch6dnd=chdrnd,  leave, 

n „ kh,  khigalnd—nigalnd-=nikalnd,  emerge, 

d „ kh,  kha8=da«,  ten. 

1 „ k,  kdhnd—ldhnd,  mdmd,  cf.  Kashmfrf  Idyun. 


* This  would  make  Bhattu,  with  soft  it,  a synonym  of  vSinsi,  but  it  indicates  no  connection 
wilhBhatti  or  hM  (bard).  In  Rohilkhand  the  Rinsi  is  called  Bhattu  or  Bhantu,  but  the 

meaning  of  tbe  latter  word  does  not  appear  to  bo  bard.  It  is  not  in  Platts  f/md.  Dicfy. 

apd  the  usual  word  for  bard  is  bhdt  while  a jester  or  mimic  is  hhdnd. 
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Changes  formed  by  additions  of  letters,  sometimes  with  vowel  change 

b prefixed  to  vowels,  hek^61c,  hun=vn,  h6d=Sd,  h4thi~HM. 

k „ „ fco(im{=dcim',  man  ; eight;  A:od/id=ddhd,  half ; fcun. 

dar=-andar.  ^ , / r>  • j-  l 

kh  „ consonants,  khardju=rdji=rdzi,  aatisfied.',  lchadithd=dithd=Pa.n].  d%th- 

tha,  Urdu  dekhd,  seen. 

dha  „ „ dha  hdn=hdn=hahin  (Urdu)  sister ; dhagal—gala,  neck. 

Verbs  whose  roots  end  in  a vowel  have  sometimes  p inserted  after  the  root : — 

depnd=d6nd.  give  ; Upnd=ldnd,  take  ; hopnd—hdnd,  be. 

Verbs  whose  roots  end  in  ah,  change  ah  to  aug. 

Kaugnd,—]cahnd,  say ; raugnd=rahnd,  remain  ; dnd  come,  and  jdnd,  go,  become  asarnd 
and  jasarnd,  respectively. 

jdnd  has  two  criminal  past  participles,  one  regular  jasarid,  one  gaugd,  formed  from  gayd 
on  the  analogy  of  kaugnd,  raugnd,  etc. 

Birth. — The  only  custom  appears  to  be  that  a feast  is  given  to  the 
people  of  the  community  on  the  birth  of  a child. 

Marriage.’^ — A curious  custom  is  practised  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
which  seems  to  show  some  incipient  understanding  of  the  universal 
principle  which  governs  the  reproduction  of  species  in  both  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal  world.  On  the  marriage  night,  before  daybreak, 
some  shariat  is  mixed  in  a pitcher.  A pit  is  then  dug  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  house  and  the  branches  of  a fruitful  tree  planted  in  the  four 
corners.  Some  of  the  shariat  and  a pice  are  placed  in  the  pit  and  the 
bridegroom,  taking  the  pitcher  on  his  head,  walks  seven  times  round. 
The  bride  follows,  accompanie'l  by  her  mother’s  brother.  After  this, 
the  bridegroom  gives  some  shariat  to  the  bride,  and  the  remainder  is 
then  divided  amongst  the  men  present.  This  practice  seems  to  indicate 
some  comprehension  of  the  universal  law  of  reproduction.  The  same 
god  or  goddess,  embodying  the  principle  of  reproduction,  who  causes 
the  trees  to  be  fruitful  and  bring  forth,  is  being  asked  to  bestow  the 
blessings  of  children  on  the  marriage,  which  ha‘<  just  been  celebrated. 
The  S^nsis  themselves  are  quite  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  this 
rite  and  could  give  no  reason  for  its  practice.  I think,  however,  that 
its  signiBcance  is  obvious.  Some  forgotten  Sdnsi,  of  a greater  degree 
of  intelligence  and  imagination  than  his  fellows,  probably  recognised 
the  similarity  between  the  fruitfulness  of  the  tree  and  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  individual,  and  originated  this  rite  in  honour  of  the  deity  of 
fructification.  This  is  the  only  instance  that  I have  been  able  to  trace 
in  which  the  Sansis  have  any  religious  customs,  apart  from  the  most 
degraded  form  of  ancestor  worship. t The  deity  invoked  in  this  rite  is 
evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  tribal  ancestors  Salma  Mai,  Mahla  and 
Bhidu.  The  pouring  of  some  of  the  shariat  into  the  pit  as  an  offering 
to  the  god  or  goddess  and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  remainder, 
amongst  the  men  present  appears  to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrament. 

The  other  customs  and  rites  practised  at  betrothal  and  marriage  are 
as  follows  : — At  the  time  of  betrothal,  the  father-in-law  gives  five  pice  to 
his  prospective  daughter-in-law,  and  subsequently  makes  her  presents 
of  clothes  at  various  intervals.  At  the  time  of  marriage  the  bride- 

* The  rest  of  this  article  is  from  a valuable  account  of  the  Sansis  in  Gujr4t  prepared  bv 
Mr.  J.  Misick  of  the  Punjab  Police. 

t But  in  Jind  the  Sansis  elect  one  of  their  own  caste  as  their  parohit  or  priest  to  perform 
their  marriage  and  death  ceremonies.  He  is  called  the  masand  or  bhagat  of  Sinsi  Mai  and 
he  receives  offerings  made  to  him. 
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groom’s  parent  gives  seven  sheep,  an  ass,  and  some  wheat  to  those  of  the 
bride.  The  value  of  the  presents  to  bo  made  is,  however,  not  fixed,  and 
varies  according  to  tlie  circumstances  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
gdna  (sacred  thread  for  the  wrist),  sdlu  (a  red  cloth),  mahndi  (leaves  of 
a bush  used  for  colouring  hands  and  feet)  and  one  rupee  are  sent  to 
the  girl’s  parents  a few  days  before  the  wedding.  On  the  day  of  the 
ceremony,  the  procession  halts  on  the  way  to  the  bride’s  house  and 
arranges  the  lakha,  that  is  to  say,  what  amount  should  be  paid  to  the 
girl’s  parents.  After  this  has  been  settled  the  procession  proceeds  to 
the  girl’s  house. 

A ram,  which  the  bridegroom’s  party  have  brought  with  them  is 
now  killed,  and  some  of  the  blood  is  thrown  up  in  the  air  as  the  portion 
of  the  tribal  deities,  Mahla  and  Bhidu.  Water  is  then  sprinkled  on 
the  ram  and  Mahla  and  Bhidu  are  called  upon  to  bestow  peace  with 
the  words,  thand  pdna.  A pitcher,  a cup,  a choha  (digging  instrument) 
and  some  gitrare  also  brought  by  the  bridegroom’s  party  for  the  cere- 
mony of  the  fruitful  tree,  which  has  already  been  described.  The  liver, 
feet,  and  head  of  the  ram  are  cooked,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom.* 

I do  not  know  why  particular  significance  is  attached  to  tho  number 
seven  by  the  Sdnsis,  and  kindred  races.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  account 

♦ With  this  may  be  compared  the  account  received  from  Jhang.  On  arrival  at  tho 
bride’s  house  the  bridegroom  slaughters  (with  a knife  he  has  been  provided  with)  tho  goat 
which  his  people  had  brought  with  themselves  and  as  the  blood  gushes  out  people  of 
both  the  bridegroom’s  and  the  bride’s  parlies  take  some  of  it  in  their  hands  and  ex- 
claim, as  they  throw  it  on  the  ground,  May  there  be  union  and  good  will  among  the 
bride  and  bridegroom’s  people ! May  there  be  union  and  peace  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.”  'I'he  slau^tered  goat  (less  its  head,  liver,  kidneys  and  legs  which  are  put 
aside)  is  afterwards  equally  divided  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s  parties  and 
they  feed  their  respective  people  on  its  flesh.  A red  tinted  thread  is  wound  round  the 
bride’s  wrist.  It  is  called  kangna  and  is  a mark  of  her  bridehood.  The  bridegroom 
and  the  bride’s  parties  sit  in  two  separate  groups  in  front  of  the  bride’s  house  and  some 

sharhat  is  prepared  in  the  earthen  vessel  and  from  the  sugar  brought  by  the  bride- 

groom’s people.  The  bridegroom's  father  gives  a little  of  it  to  the  bride  and  her  father 
to  drink  and  the  bride’s  father  then  gives  some  of  it  to  the  bridegroom  and  his  father. 
The  rest  is  kept  apart  for  use  later  on.  Two  of  tho  women  who  accompanied  the  bride- 
groom’s party  take  some  flour,  sugar  and  clarified  butter  to  the  bride  to  make  hahoa 
which  is  put  in  an  earthen  vessel  and  is  called  the  cup  of  chastity.  This  is  afterwards 
eaten  bv  the  bride  and  other  women. 

The  bride’s  father  gives  that  day  a dinner  to  the  bridegroom’s  party.  The  bridegroom’s 
best  man  digs  a small  hole  in  the  earth  and  puts  two  Mansuri  pice  (=  about  i anna)  in 
it.  ^me  green  twigs  of  a klkar  tree  are  also  planted  therein  and  a red-tinted  thread 
is"  tied  around  it.  Some  of  tho  remaining  ftharbat  is  poured  in  this  hole.  The  ve.ssel 
containing  the  remainder  of  the  nharbat  is  put  on  the  bridegroom’s  head  and  to  a corner 
of  the  piece  of  cloth  tied  round  his  waist  is  knotted  a corner  of  the  bride’s  dopatta  (a 
sheet  worn  by  women  to  cover  the  head  and  upper  part  of  tho  body).  The  bride’s 
maternal  uncle  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  with  the  bridegroom  following  them  they  walk 
seven  times  round  the  hole  (dug  for  the  purpose  as  above  mentioned).  On  completion 

of  this  ceremony  the  bridegroom  gives  the  piece  of  cloth  that  was  tied  round  his 

waist  with  the  money  in  it  to  the  bride.  The  slaughtered  goat’s  liver  and  kidney  which 
were  put  aside  are  now  grilled  (this  food  is  prepared  without  salt)  and  given  to  the  pair 
to  eAt.  On  the  following  day  the  head  and  legs  of  the  goat  that  were  also  kept  apart  are 
grilled  and  eaten  by  the  newly  manded  couple.  The  bridegroom  then  receives  his  dowry 
and  with  his  newly  married  wife  the  party  starts  on  their  return  journey.  On  arrival  at 
his  house  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  people  present  ornaments  etc.  to  the  bride, 
who  stops  there  usually  for  7 days.  The  kangna  that  was  tied  round,  tho  bride’s  wrist  at 
the  time  of  her  wedding  is  now  removed.  The  one  rupee  and  five  pice  (that  were  tied  in 
the  red-tinted  cloth  worn  by  the  bridegroom  round  his  waist  at  the  tirne  of  mairiage)  are 
given  to  the  bride,  but  the  piece  of  cloth  itself  is  preserved  by  the  bridegroom  a people. 
Borne  few  days  after  her  return  homo  the  girl  is  fetched  back  by  her  husband. 
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of  the  Kuchbands,  writes  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  circling  seven  times  round  a pole  and  blowing 
seven  times  on  a coal  of  6re.  The  choice  of  the  identical  number  for 
the  Sdnsi  marriage  ceremony  is  curious.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
walk  set’ew  times  round  the  pit  in  which  the  branches  of  the  fruitful  tree 
are  planted. 


Funeral  rites. 

At  the  time  of  burial  gur  is  divided  amongst  the  men  present. 
Seven  days  after  the  burial  a feast  is  given  to  their  friends  by  the  re- 
latives of  the  deceased.  The  continual  recurrence  of  the  number  seven 
is  curious.  When  consigning  the  body  to  the  ground  the  tribal  ances- 
tors are  invoked  and  propitiated.  In  this  the  malignancy  of  motive 
attributed  to  the  deity  is  again  apparent.  To  ask  a just  deity  to  be 
merciful  to  a man  who  has  lived  a virtuous  life,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a member,  is  superfluous  and  unneces- 
sary. To  ask  a just  deity  to  forgive  a man  who  has  transgressed  against 
the  laws  of  society  and  left  the  effects  and  evil  influence  of  his  actions 
behind  him  is  inconsistent,  absurd,  and  contrary  to  every  law  of  justice 
and  equity.  Since  to  attribute  such  a perverted  system  of  justice  to 
the  deity  would  be  to  credit  him  with  a procedure  which  no  man  of 
sane  mind  and  sound  judgment  could  endorse,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
ultimate  origin  of  such  an  idea  is  based  upon  superstition  rather  than 
upon  reason.  The  elementary  train  of  thought  which  gave  rise  to  the 
custom  of  worshipping  and  praying  to  the  deity  at  time  of  birth, 
marriage  and  death,  is  present  amongst  the  S^nsis,  untouched  by  sub- 
sequent developments  and  additions  of  the  human  intellect.  The  sole 
object  of  the  propitiatory  rites  of  the  Sansis  is  to  induce  their  tribal 
godlings  and  evil  spirits  to  refrain  from  exercising  their  malignant  in- 
fluence on  the  fortunes  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  intercession 
is  made.  By  gradual  stages  and  correlatively  with  the  forward  moves 
of  the  human  intellect,  it  appears  that  this  fundamental  conception  of 
supernatural  beings,  as  spirits  of  evil  influence,  has  been  enlarged  upon, 
and  embroidered,  until  malignancy  has  become  magnanimity  and 
propitiatory  rites  have  become  moral  duties. 

The  method  of  disposing  of  their  dead  by  burial  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Muhammadans,  and  is  an  innovation  of  recent  years.  Pre- 
vious to  their  settlement  in  various  villages,  where  the  majority' of  the 
inhabitants  are  Muhammadans,  their  dead  were  disposed  of  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  adopt  the 
Muhammadan  religion  altogether  in  the  course  of  time,  or  that  the 
Muhammadan’s  gods  and  saints  will  be  added  to  their  own  demonology. 
The  so-called  conversion  of  a S^nsi  to  the  Christian  or  Muhammadan 
faith  is  merely  a verbal  phrase.  The  only  result  of  such  a conversion 
is  that  the  Christian  and  Muhammadan  deities  are  degraded  into  occu- 
pying positions  in  the  Sd,nsi  demonology  similar  to  those  held  by  Sahns 
Mai,  Mahia,  and  Bhidu.  The  intelligence,  which  left  to  itself,  can 
evolve  a deity  of  no  higher  type  than  SahnsMal;  which  can  watch 
the  inception  of  new  lives,  and  the  extinction  of  old,  without  feeling 
any  ciudosity  regarding  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  is  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  higher  ideals  and  aspirations  of  the 
Christian  and  Muhammadan  religions. 
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Sdnsi  metaphysics. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  or  account  for  the  working  of 
Nature.  The  origin  of  gods  amongst  primitive  races  is  often  to  be  found 
in  the  endowment  of  natural  phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning, 
wind  and  rain,  with  human  and  personal  attributes.  The  iSansi,  how- 
ever, can  see  and  hear,  unmoved,  such  striking  and  often  awe-inspiring 
manifestations  of  nature’s  working.  The  faculty  of  taking  things  for 
granted  allows  him  to  feel  the  force  of  the  rain  and  the  violence  of  the 
wind  without  experiencing  any  stimulacion  of  the  brain,  prompting  him 
to  enquire  into,  or  meditate  upon,  the  causes  and  meaning  of  these  phe- 
nomena. The  most  natural  and  simple  explanation  that  the  thunder  is 
the  wrath  of  any  angry  god,  that  absence  of  rain  is  the  displeasure  of  a 
powerful  deity,  has  not  even  occurred  to  him.  It  is  most  conclusive 
proof  of  his  degraded  and  inert  intellectual  state,  that  he  can  look  ujx)n 
the  forces  of  nature  at  work,  without  any  derangement  of  his  habitual 
stolidity,  beyond  a little  personal  inconvenience. 

Exorcism, — Amongst  the  Sdnsis  almost  the  only  indications  of  the 
existence  of  religious  beliefs  are  contained  in  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  birth,  marriage  and  death.  Although  these  are  of  a very 
primitive  and  elementary  type,  yet  the  first  dawnings  of  a belief  in 
the  supernatural  and  the  immortalising  power  of  death  are  apparent. 
The  common  belief  amongst  Indians  is  that  the  Sdiisis  have  neither 
gods  nor  religion.  This  is  however  incorrect.  Religion  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  it  affects  the  conduct  of  man  towards  his  fellows,  is  cer- 
tainly almost  non-existent.  Superstition,  however,  has  gone  a step 
further  and  has  resulted  in  the  deification  of  the  tribal  ancestors 
Sahns  Mai,  Mahla  and  Bhidu.  These  have  been  magnified  by  the 
lapse  of  time  into  spirits  of  power  and  prominence  whom  it  is  right 
to  propitiate  at  time  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  The  powers  in- 
vested in  these  deified  ancestors  appear  to  be  rather  of  an  evil- 
working thau  a benignant  type.*  For  instance,  they  aro  not  con- 
sidered to  have  any  power  or  inclination  to  reward  the  good  or 

fiunish  the  wicked  for  deeds  dene  on  earth.  Their  sole  importance 
ies  in  their  ability  to  exert  an  evil  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  their 
descendants,  provided  that  the  due  ceremonies  for  propitiation  are  not 
performed  at  important  events,  such  as  births,  rnan’iages  and  deaths. 
These  ceremonies  have  their  counterpart  in  all  other  religious  observ- 
ances where  the  blessing  of  the  deity  is  invoked  on  similar  occasions. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  deity  amongst  all  tlie  races  appears  to  bo 
that  of  a mahgtiant  spirit  who  is  naturally  predisposed  to  exert  his  evil 
influence  on  tlie  affairs  of  human  beings  unless  he  is  duly  appeased  and 
propitiated.  Otherwise  the  motive  is  not  apparent  which  would  cause 
him  to  refmin  from  blessing  the  marriage-union  between  parties  who 
may  have  been  of  exemplary  conduct  and  behaviour.  If  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  blessings  and  good-will  of  the  deity  follow 
as  a matter  of  course,  upon  a man  conducting  himself  as  a just  father 


* This  is  ia  accord  with  the  Jind  account  which  says  i— “ In  honour  of  Sinei  Mai  the  Sansis 
distribute  karhd  or  halvod  (a  kind  of  sweet  porridge)  and  offer  do  ghare,  two  small  earthen 
pots,  filled  with  water,  and  put  cowries  in  them  on  the  Holi  and  Dewali  and  other  festivals 
to  pacify  him." 

They  also  believe  in  Lai  Beg,  guru  of  the  Chuhras,  iu  Jind  and  offer  loaves  of  broad  ana 
gur  to  him,  distributing  them  amoug  children,  etc.,  at  his  inai  hi  (monument). 
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and  a faithful  husband,  the  necessity  of  ashing  for  these  blessings  is 
superfluous.  When  a man  is  conscious  of  having  performed  the  duties 
which  are  expected  of  him  by  the  society  of  which  he  is  a member,  the 
logical  sequence  is  that  the  deity  will  reward  him  accordingly,  unpre- 
judiced by  the  fact  of  his  having  performed  or  not  performed  certain 
propitiatory  ceremonies.  The  underlying  reason  for  the  ceremonies 
appears  to  be  an  innate  belief  that  the  deity  is  a malignant  spirit 
who  desires  propitiation  lather  thau  good  conduct. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  entirely  distinct  and  disconnected 
his  theological  system  and  his  conduct  appear  to  the  Sdnsi  intelli- 
gence. His  gods  are  merely  the  spirits  of  his  tribal  ancestors  invested 
with  powers  for  working  evil,  and  as  such  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  question  of  his  having  led  a good  or  a bad  life  according  to  his 
own  lights.  The  sum-total  of  their  demands  is  that  certain  propiti- 
atory rights  should  be  performed  on  important  occasions.  The  in- 
fluence of  a man’s  conduct  during  life  on  his  destiny  after  death, 
and  the  exaltation  of  demons  and  evil  spirits  into  celestial  beings 
who  judge  a man  according  to  his  works  are  subsequent  developments 
of  the  human  intellect. 

The  question  of  what  happens  to  a man  after  his  death  is  still  an 
unsettled  one  amongst  the  Sdnsis,  and  the  germs  of  inquiry  have 
not  yet  led  him  to  formulate  any  definite  theories  on  the  subject. 
The  spirits  of  women  who  die  during  childbirth  are  supposed  to  lin- 
ger on  in  this  world  and  torment  living  beings.  Persons  who  die 
while  in  an  unclean  state,  or  in  an  unnatural  manner  are  said  to 
become  evil  spirits  after  death,  in  the  same  manner  that  in  ghost 
stories  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  rather  than  that  of  the 
murderer  is  generally  supposed  to  haunt  the  scene  of  the  crime. 
The  character  and  conduct  of  a man  during  his  lifetime  are  not 
considered  to  be  factors  which  determine  the  perpetuation  of  his 
existence  after  death — his  immortality  as  an  evil  spirit  is  determined 
only  by  the  outward  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death.  Spirits 
possessing  a kindly  and  benign  influence  are  held  to  be  non-exist- 
ent. The  inhabitants  of  the  immaterial  world  are  entirely  spirits 
of  a malignant  type  who,  by  the  unclean  or  unnatural  manner  of 
their  death,  are  condemned  to  haunt  their  former  abodes  and  enter 
into  the  bodies  of  living  beings.  The  outward  signs  of  such  de- 
moniacal possession  aie  insanity  and  vacancy  of  mind.  In  order 
to  terrify  and  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  into  leaving  the  body  of 
his  victim,  the  services  of  a sorcerer  cr  wizard  are  requisitioned. 

The  latter  have  the  common  characteristics  and  stock-in-trade 
with  which  the  priestcraft  in  aJl  ages  have  performed  their  offices. 

means  of  mystic  symbols  and  ceiemonies,  and  by  the  length, 
vigour,  and  potency  of  their  incantations  the  evil  spirit  is  sub- 
dued and  cast  out.  Insincerity  is  by  no  means  a necessary  adjunct 
to  these  operations.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  caste  from 
whom  enquiries  were  made  stated  in  all  good  faith  that  h?  had 
in  person  subjugated  and  turned  out  numbers  of  evil  spirits.  The 
descendants  of  Bhalad,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mahla,  are  the  sorcerers 
and  wizards  of  the  Sdnsis,  and  the  progenitors  of  what  would  be 
the  priestcraft  in  a more  advanced  stage  of  society. 
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There  are  only  three  families  of  the  descendants  of  Bhalad  resi- 
dent in  Gujr^t.  'I’wo  of  these  live  in  the  Parianwdli  Police  jurisdic- 
tion, and  one  in  the  Sadr  thdna  of  Gujrd-t.  Several  families  are 
stated  to  live  in  Gujrdnwdla.  All  men  belonging  to  this  caste 
wear  a long  lock  of  hair  on  one  side  of  their  head.  I'his  lock  of 
hair  is  never  cut  from  the  time  of  birth,  and  grows  to  about  a foot 
in  length,  becoming  a matted  and  tangled  mass.  The  Sdnsis  were 
unable  to  state  what  particular  significance  is  attached  to  this 
distinguishinj?  mark.  Beyond  exorcising  and  casting  out  evil  spirits 
these  men  have  no  other  duties  to  perform  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  supernatural.  They  are  gene!  ally  w'eloome  and  invited 
to  the  marriages  of  other  Sdnsis,  but  lake  no  particular  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  One  rupee  is  generally  given  to  them  when  they  attend 
a marriage,  as  their  mere  presence  is  considered  to  be  of  service  in 
warding  off  the  attacks  of  evil  spirits.  These  spirits  are  considered 
to  be  quite  immaterial  and  intangible.  It  is  curious  that  no  Sd^nsi  can 
testify  to  havii.g  ever  seen  any  of  these  spirits  in  material  shape  and 
form.  As  a rule,  vagaries  of  the  imagination  or  defects  in  vision  are 
sufficient  to  conjure  up  innumerable  ghostly  beings. 

The  method  employed  by  the  sorcerers  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
out  evil  spirits  is  as  follows:— A diagram  in  the  form  of  a square  is 
drawn  on  the  ground.  The  lines  of  the  square  are  traced  with  flonr 
and  a red  pigment  called  sandur.  The  angles  and  sides  of  the 
square  are  joined  by  lines  intersecting  at  the  middle  point.  A second 
and  a smaller  square  is  then  formed  by  joining  the  points  at  which 
the  sides  of  the  larger  square  are  bisected.  Lamps  are  then  placed  in 
the  four  triangles  formed  at  the  corners  of  the  larger  square,  and  the 
sorcerer  sits  on  one  side  of  the  diagram,  the  possessed  by  the  evil 
spirit  on  the  other.  A long  incantation  is  then  recited  with  great 
rapidity  and  repeated  as  long  as  the  evil  spirit  remains  obdurate,  and 
refuses  to  quit  the  body  of  its  victim. 

This  incantation  has  been  taken  down  at  full  length,  and  a copy  is 
appended  hereto.  It  is  a curious  and  partly  unintelligihle  medley 
of  words  and  names  taken  from  every  available  religion  and  my- 
thology, and  is  of  a potency  calculated  to  intimidate  even  the  most 
daring  and  obstinate  of  evil  spirits. 

An  incantation  used  by  Sdnsi  sorcerers. 

Mardan  Shah  alike  dhanak  khinch  ban  mar. 

Sultan  Saiyad  Ahmad  Kalrike  eangir  tan  mar. 

lya  Shah  Sharf  ka  sab  hi  se  nishan  tan  mar. 

Ustad  gur  ki  ahir  se  afsar  me  san  mar. 

Hanuman  Nar  Singh  ko  patdk  kar  pacher  mar. 

Qurgiyan  ki  putli  jadu  ghar  tamam  uren  kache  masan  Rahte  the  Ram  Ram. 

Jab  se  nayie  hua  murshad  ke  labka  pia  jam. 

Jannat  deo  bir  bhut  khidmat  mangta  hain  madam. 

Hau'ant  ka  dum  palet  ke  bhairow  ke  kanmar. 

Mundran  pakar  kar  hath  se  band  karun  aur  sare  sab  bhagat. 

Nanak  homari  taraf  gur  ki  kya  lagat. 

Zangir  tubak  dalkar  qaid  kar  sab  lagat. 

Kya  surma  bachara  hhainsa  surma  pat. 

Rakhdia  rakhji  ki  pakarkar  zaban  mar. 

Raman  pakar  kalawe  sis  das  rukhta  hun, 

Aryan  bir  pando  kite  but  parast. 

Marun  aabar  men  thokar  jaun  zamin  men  das. 

Aisi  lagaun  zarb  jaisi  bage  ki  dhanak. 
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Ram  te  Lachman  Bita  ha  dhiyan  marde. 

Bhamsher  landh  de  iirtafang  se  handh  de. 

Khanjar  wah  Tcitd7-  bhawaln  <phire  farag  ha  sat  ha  sotha  mother  bendh  de. 

Banka  buna  neza  pnta  ha  dhar  handh  de, 

Kete  sete  jharaf  varun  hete  hi  tan  marde. 

Bon  pani  ho  bandh  de  howde  se  soivar  hathi  se  mahabhat  ho  handh  de 

Parbat  loah  pahar  rabab  wah  tambura  turki  tar  sab  hi  bandh  de. 

Bhati  narnhda  ganga  hi  nan  marde. 

Nadi  se  bandh  de  uale  ho  darya  he  lair  bandh  de. 

Atune  se  bandh  de  totka  jab  usse  sher  bandh  de. 

Zalam  hi  chasham  bandh  de  choghal  hi  zaban  chahi  he  chal  bandh  de. 

Bichu  ka  dhag  paharhe  bandh  de  dandan  zahr  bandh  de. 

Sab  aur  ghari  ghari  pair  pair  bandh  de. 

Tunhe  ho  pakarhar  hath  se  bandh  de. 

Ohat  ghat  paran  baiidh  de  jal  joganu  ka  sati  jal  jogana  patal  hain, 

C ha  unsat  h jog  ana  aur  chattar  as  pas  naran  palam  ho  bandh  de. 

8abay  hagh  phunk  dhol  hi  tambura  chaitis  rag  ho  bandh  de. 

Ait  horan  hi  assis  nang  ho  bandh  de. 

Lahore  zanjir  ha  malia  shaitan  ho  mar  de. 

Ashaq  pari  shah  chher  pari  ho  bandh  de. 

Rah  Siyah  mor  siyah  sital  pari  ho  bandh  de. 

Rewa  ho  bandh  de  jumna  ho  bandh  de. 

Sarsawti  bo  bandh  de  hishna  narabda  gumairti  ho  bandh  de. 

Suraj  samundhar  seti  sulan  kalam  landh  de. 

Barhat  kalame  pah  hi  sath  ga  harwar  rnahamda  nar  singh  ho  bandh  de. 

Jain  Khan  sadhu  daryan  singh  ho  bandh  de. 

Kul  tha  karin  bawanian  mozian  hhairon  ho  mar  de, 

Khurshad  aini  ho  chhoti  churel  churhi  ko  bandh  de. 

Kya  mantri  mari  masani  mantri  sab  mantri  ho  bandh  de. 

Bakral  Sudan  se  awa  halal  bandh  de. 

Nafri  ha  fareb  se  bal  bal  bandh  de. 

Mundra  mohamad  he  nam  ha  snlian  saiyad  ahmad. 

Ralri  he  nam  ha  mundra  hazrat  jandb  pir  dastogir  ghaus  ashlan  haram  tute, 

Sattar  san  bilar  bahaten  san  halabar  zanjir  ta  halaba. 

Nah  afat  chute  barhat  halme  par  he  sath. 

All  efforts  to  obtain'a  translation  of  this  incantation  have  failed 
The  Sd-Dsis  themselves  do  not  know  it,  and  tlie  Sayyid  of  the  Khdngdh 
of  Hd,6z  Hayat,  who  taught  it,  is  dead.  It  is  however  published  here 
in  the  hope  that  a translation  will  eventually  be  found. 

An  interesting  legend  is  related  regarding  the  parentage  of  Sahns 
Mai,  the  founder  of  the  Sdnsi  race,  and  the  principal  deity  of  their 
religion.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a princess  : the  daughter 
of  a great  king  who  ruled  over  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lakhi  Jangal.  While  crossing  a river  in  a boat  one  day,  she  saw  a 
flower  come  floating  down  with  the  stream.  As  it  passed  the  boat, 
she  picked  it  out  of  the  water  and  inhaled  its  perfume.  The  genesis 
of  her  son  Sahns  Mai  was  thus  performed.  When  advancing  into  a 
state  of  pregnancy,  her  father  the  king  noticed  her  condition,  and, 
incensed  at  her  want  of  purity,  cast  her  out  from  his  home.  She  fled 
to  the  Lakhi  Jangal,  and  sheltered  by  a faqir  gave  birth  to  a son 
who  was  Sahns  Mai,  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  S^nsis. 

Numerous  instances  have  been  quoted  in  standard  works  on  com- 
parative religion  showing  how  intimate  a relation  the  idea  of  an 
immaculate  conception  bears  to  that  of  godhead.  Illustrations  prov- 
ing the  universality  of  this  connection  are  found  in  the  religion  of 
almost  every  race.  It  is  possible  that  this  legend  of  the  S^-nsis  may 
be  an  example  of  the  same  universal  train  of  thought,  the  exhalations 
of  a flower  being  substituted  for  the  divine  spirit.  It  is,  however 
diflScult  to  credit  the  limited  intellect  of  a S^nsi  with  the  imagi- 
native faculty  and  a certain  poetic  sentiment  implied  in  this  legend, 
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I am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  boon  grafted 
on  to  tlie  person  of  Sahns  Mai,  after  the  Sansis  came  into  contact 
with  higher  and  mure  advanced  races,  possessing  a greater  wealth  of 
tradition  and  legend.  The  possibility  of  its  having  been  borrowed 
from  another  race  does  not,  however,  controvert  the  theory  that,  at 
a certain  stage  of  civilisation,  all  races  have  a natural  tendency  to 
look  upon  their  gods  as  having  been  immaculately  conceived. 

The  Sd,nsi8  have  framed  certain  laws  and  penalties  ainontyst  them- 
selves to  deal  with  offences  which  appear  to  them  to  be  deserving  cf 
punishment.  Periodical  gatherings  are  held  at  which  tribal  disputes 
marriage  complications,  etc.,  are  settled  by  men  chosen  from  the^ tribe 
for  their  intelligence  and  impartiality.  'I’hese  men  are  called  Num- 
berddrs  and  the  parties  in  all  matters  under  dispute  agree  to  abide  bv 
their  decision.  Such  a thing  as  a Sdnsi  taking  his  case  into  a reo-ular 
court  of  law  is  entirely  unknown,  and  reports  to  the  Police  are  equallv 
unheard  of.  Private  settlement  of  cases  by  reference  to  the  lamhar- 
• ddrs  of  the  tribe  is  invariably  preferred  to  the  trouble,  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  a trial  by  law.*  The  punishments  inflicted  upon 
offending  parties  generally  take  the  shape  of  fines  varying  from  five 
to  twenty  and  thirty  rupees  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence. 
It  is  a significant  fact  that  burglaries  and  thefts  are  not  included 
under  the  heading  of  offences.  To  murder,  to  assault,  to  abduct  one’s 
neighbour’s  wife  is  an  offence  according  to  Sitnsi  ideas,  but  to  steal  and 
pilfer  is  merely  a legitimate  and  natural  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Thefits  amongst  themselves  are  rare,  partly  due  to 
the  feeling  that  a common  bond  of  brotherhood  unites  all  Sdnsis  and 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  ever  possess  any- 
thing worth  stealing.  Beyond  a few  simple  cooking  utensils  nothino* 
of  value  is  retained.  Any  excess  on  the  requirements  of  the  momen't 
is  allowed  to  remain  over  for  future  use,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 


• “ The  Sansis  do  not  usually  resort  to  Government  courts  of  law  for  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Uowever  grave  a crime  may  be,  they  settle  it  among  themselves.  The  com- 
mon practice  is  that  the  aggrieved  party  lays  its  complaint  before  a fanch  of  the  commnnitv 
which  the  panch  sends  for  the  other  party,  inquires  into  the  matter  and  endeavours  to  bring 
about  an  amicable  settlement.  If  it  be  unsuccessful  in  it,  it  invites  other  panchts  and 
members  of  their  community.  The  contesting  parties  have  to  deposit  Rs.  5 each  towards 
expenses  of  the  meeting  and  are  made  responsible  for  any  further  expenses  that  may 
occur.  The  punches  and  others  on  assembling,  hear  statements  of  both  the  parties  and  in 
the  event  of  their  being  successful  in  bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement,  proper  indemnity 
is  caused  to  be  made  to  the  aggrieved  party.  If  not,  the  following  are  the  usual  ways 
of  determining  the  guilty  person  ; ^ 

1.  The  parties  are  made  to  spit  on  the  holes  where  insects  reside.  This  is  considered 
a serious  oath  and  the  person  at  fault  is  supposed  to  desist  from  doing  so. 

2.  They  are  made  to  swear  by  Devi  and  Lakh-Data,  the  objects  of  their  worship. 

3.  A rupee  and  a pice  are  thrown  in  boiling  oil  and  the  person  considered  guilty  is 
a.sked  to  draw  out  with  his  hands  the  silver  coin.  If  he  is  guilty  he  would  shrink  from 
doing  so,  on  account  of  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt.  If  innocent  he  readily  does  so 
This  method  is,  however,  now  very  rarely  practised. 

4.  A bamboo  is  erected  in  water  and  the  person  considered  guilty  is  asked  to  dive 
holding  the  bamboo  all  the  time  in  his  hands.  If  he  comes  up  immediately  he  is  ad- 
judged guilty,  whereas  if  he  can  remain  in  water  for  some  time  he  is  considered  innocent* 

5.  A rupee  and  a pice  are  covered  (separately;  with  flour-paste  and  thrown  into  a* 
vessel  filled  with  water.  The  person  considered  guilty  is  required  to  take  out  one  of 
the  two  pasted  articles.  If  the  article  he  takes  out  is  found  to  be  the  pice  he  is  considered 
guilty  ; whereas  if  it  be  the  rupee,  he  is  held  innocent. 

The  panchea  have  the  right  to  inflict  any  punishment  they  like  on  the  party  adjudged 
guilty  and  their  decisions  are  accepted  and  submitted  to  without  demur  or  objoctioq.  ^ 
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Sdnsi  habits, 

instinct  which  induces  a dog  to  bury  a bone,  and  unearth  it  on  the 
following  day  ; but  definite  economy  and  foresight  are  never  practised. 
I have  heard  that  Sdnsis  are  occasionally  employed  as  labourers  in  the 
cultivation  of  fields.  The  proportion  who  attempt  to  obtain  a living 
by  manual  labour  is,  however,  almost  negligeable.  Several  villages 
have  employed  S^nsis  in  the  capacity  of  chaukiddrs  or  watchmen.  It 
is  said  that  the  remainder  consider  it  a point  of  honour  not  to  rob  a 
village  in  which  a Sdnsi  is  acting  as  chaukiddr. 

The  physique  of  the  race  is  exceptional,  and  the  men  are  possessed 
of  phenomenal  powers  of  endurance  ^nd  insensibility  to  fatigue.  A 
journey  of  twenty* five  or  thirty  kos  in  one  day  is  by  no  means  an 
impossibility  for  a Sdnsi,  and  they  are  known  to  have  committed 
burglaries  in  villages  seven  or  ei»ht  kos  distant  from  their  homes,  and 
to  have  returned  to  their  villages  before  daylight  on  the  next  morning.* 
Degeneration  of  the  race  through  intermarriage  with  near  relations  is 
strictly  interdicted,  and  no  Sansi  is  allowed  to  marry  in  his  own  got. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  Sdnsis  have  settled  down  in 
fixed  homes  and  abodes.  Their  own  statements  show  that  up  to  the 
last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  they  used  to  wander  indefinitely 
about  the  district  living  in  pakhis  or  temporary  shelters  of  straw 
matting  or  thatch.  During  this  life,  their  sole  means  of  existence 
must  necessarily  have  been  either  alms  or  theft  and  the  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  their  settlement  in  various 
villages  have  been  insuSicient  for  tliem  to  fully  recognise  the  fact 
that  society  does  not  permit  its  members  to  obey  the  promptings  of 
nature,  by  which  a man  is  naturally  inclined  to  utilize  anything  and 
everything  for  his  own  sustenance,  regardless  of  ownership.  The  Sdnsi  is 
still  in  the  suckling  stage  of  human  progress,  where  he  expects  to  receive 
the  means  of  sustaining  life  direct  from  the  parent  nature.  To  ask  a 
Sdnsi  to  work  and  labour  for  his  daily  necessaries  is  as  much  an  anomaly 
as  to  ask  an  infant  at  the  breast  to  earn  the  nourishment  it  receives  by 
personal  effort.  The  stage  in  the  life  of  the  individual  corresponds  witli 
tlie  stage  in  the  evolution  of  mankind.  During  his  wandering  life  of  a 
few  decades  the  Sdnsi  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  entrap  the  ownerless 
creatures  of  the  jungle  and  to  gather  any  fruits,  plants  or  leaves  grow- 
ing in  a wild  state.  Hts  brief  acquaintanceship  with  a domiciliary 
civilisation  has  not  been  suflScient  to  impress  him  with  the  fact  that  the 
same  liberty  cannet  be  extended  to  his  neighbour’s  cattle  and  crops.t 


* The  Uandhooh  of  the  Criminal  Tribes  of  the  Punjab  says  that  S'tnsi  males  are  generally 
dark  in  complexion  with  bright  sparkling  eyes,  while  the  females  are  more  often  fair.  Their 
faces  are  cast  in  the  aboriginal  mould  and  are  very  ‘ foxy  ’ in  expression.  The  hair  of  the 
face  or  head  is  grown  or  removed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  they 
most  usually  reside.  They  are  often  to  be  found  with  shock- heads  of  hair  and  often,  again, 
shaved  with  the  exception  of  the  Hindu  tuft  which  is  sometimes  the  only  evidence  of  their 
Hinduism.  The  fairness  of  complexion  which  a great  number  of  the  Sinsis  undoubtedly 
possess  is  to  bo  attributed  to  admixture  of  blood  due  to  the  kidnapping  of  children  of 
higher  castes,  the  introduction  of  outside  elements,  and  the  illicit  connections  formed  by 
8anai  rvomen  with  persons  of  decent  status.  The  fleetness  and  agility  of  the  males  has 
always  been  noticed,  as  has  the  Amazon-like  nature  of  their  women-folk.  But  the  SAn.«i 
though  wiry,  active  and  no  mean-athlete  is  not  big-boned  or  exceptionally  powerful. 
Sansis,  it  is  said,  can  always  be  detected  by  their  smell  which  is  described  as  a combination 
of  musk' rat  and  rancid  grease. 

I One  of  their  favourite  maxims  illustrative  of  the  manner  of  their  living  is— Boi  hdjri  hoj 
dk,  ah  hoi  so  tin  taldq, 


Sansidl — Sant. 
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Dress. — Sdnsis  wear  the  tragi,  a cotton  cord  round  the  loins,  and  said 
not  to  be  used  by  any  other  class.  Panjabi  Sdnsis  usually  wear  the 
hair  long  and  keep  twisted  within  its  coils  a small  sharp  knife, 
called  kapu,  used  for  purse-cutting.  The  nails  of  the  right  thumb  and 
index  6nger  are  kept  long  for  similar  purposes.  Sdnsi  women  dress 
elaborately  for  festive  occasions,  but  the  usual  attire  of  both  sexes  is 
rarely  anything  more  than  a langoti. 

Two  septs  in  Sidlkot,  the  Sochibh  or  Lochibh  and  the  Tatta  are  said 
to  be  half  S^nsi  by  descent.  A sub-division  of  the  Wattus  in  Ferozepur 
is  also  said  to  go  by  the  same  name  and  to  be  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  Sdnsis,  though  it  is  recognized  as  belonging  t_^  the  Bhajti  brother- 
hood and  is,  nominally  at  least,  Musalmdn.  The  Barela  ‘ Chuhras 
of  Lahore  and  the  Lamma  aro  also  said  to  be  closely  assimilated 
to  the  Sd-nsis  of  Gurdaspur  and  Sidlkot,  as  they  actually  intermarry 
with  them  and  conceal  their  outlaws.  Tho  Barar  of  the  upper  Miiiijha, 
the  Gandhilas  and  Bangdlis  can  hardly  be  called  akin  to  tho  Sansis 
save  by  their  habits. 

(2).  A Hindu  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Amritsar.  In  the  latter  District  Rdjft  S^nsi,  a village  7 miles  from 
Amritsar  is  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Sindhanwdlia  family  which 
claims  Rajput  descent  and  belongs  to  this  got.  They  are  also  found  in 
Gujrdnwala. 

In  Gujranwdla  they  are  described  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Bhatti  clan 
and  they  take  their  name  from  one  Sdnsi,  whose  great-grandson,  Udrat., 
came  from  Bhatner  in  Hindustan  18  generations  ago,  and  adopted  a 
pastoral  life  in  that  district.  His  sons,  Jatri  and  Sundar,  took  to 
agriculture.  They  intermarry  with  tho  Goraya,  Wirk,  and  other  Jdt 
communities.  Adoption  is  common  t The  custom  of  pagrivand  pre- 
vails. When  a S^nsi  introduces  into  his  brotherhood  a wife  from  a 
different  tribe,  all  the  women  of  his  tribe  dine  with  her.  This  ceremony 
is  called  got  kundla.  None  but  fSdnsi  women  and  the  new  bride  aro 
admitted  to  this  meal.  Though  the  wife  is  thus  admitted  into  the 
tribe  and  from  the  date  of  her  marriage  observes  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Sdnsis,  she  continues  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  her  own  parents’ 
caste.  The  original  priests  of  the  Sdnsis  belong  to  the  Kdlia  sub-caste, 
who  reside  in  Sugar  chak  in  the  Bhatner  province,  but  none  of  them 
now  reside  in  Gujrdnwdla.  The  rank  ami  influence  of  tho  Sandhdnwalia 
family,  who  belong  to  this  tribe,  and  the  renown  of  their  representa- 
tive the  great  Mahdrdja  Ranjit  Singh,  have  given  lasting  political 
notoriety  to  the  Sdnsis. 

Sansial,  a Rajput  clan  of  the  2nd  grade,  found  in  the  Dugar  or  Jammu 
circle,  according  to  Bingley  : Dogras,  p.  27. 

Sansoi.— See  under  DaoH. 

Sant,  Sant,  fern. -an i,  a saint,  a devotee.  The  Panjabi  Dicf.y.,  p,  1011, 
derives  it  fr.  the  Latin  sanctus. 


* A tribe  not  elsewhere  alluded  to.  But  the  Vangalis  or  Bangilis  of  the  upper  Bar,  who 
eat  the  snakes  they  kill,  are  said  to  bo  a class  of  Sansis.  Itinerant  snakc-charmors  aro 
doubtless  often  of  Sansi  origin. 

f It  is  said  that  the  adoption  of  a boy  who  has  been  betrothed  cancels  his  betrothal. 
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Sdnwal  Shdhi — Saqqd. 

Sanwal  SaAHis. — In  the  Indus  valley  is  found  a Sikli  sect  called  Sdnwal,  or 
Some  Shahis,  from  a guru  Sdnwal  Shah,*  a disciple  whom  Bdbd  Ndnak 
deputed  in  1489  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  the  south-west  Punjab. 
The  title  Shdh  appears,  however,  to  have  given  rise  to  other  stories, 
according  to  one  of  which  Sanwal  Shdh  was  an  Arora  of  Amritsar 
whose  father  supplied  Guru  Ram  Dds  with  funds  for  the  building  of 
the  Golden  Temple.  U nder  Guru  Govind  Singh  Sdnwal  Shdh  Singh 
preached  Sikhism  on  the  frontier,  and  Some  Shdh  was  his  brother. 
The  sect,  or  rather  the  followers  of  Sdnwal  Shah,  Some  Shah,  and  the 
former’s  descendant  Bdwa  Shah,  are  found  in  Dera  Ismdil  Khan, 
Multdn  and  Muzaffargarli,  and  even  beyond  the  frontier. 

Sapadha,  a sub-caste  or  group  found,  like  Nag  and  Ndgla,  in  many  castes 
including  the  Musalli'^.  The  term  indicates  dexterity  in  the  art  of 
snake-catching  rather  than  a totemistic  origin  : Punjab  Census  Eept,, 
1912,  p.  431,  § 574. 

Sapaila,  fern,  -an,  a keeper  of  snakes,  a snake-charmer.  Panjabi  Dicty.f 
p.  1012 : see  next. 

Sapasa,  a snake-catcher  or  keeper.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1012. 

Sapela,  Sapera  or  Sipada,  a snake-catcher  or  charmer.  In  the  Hill  States 
the  Nagdlut  and  Naglu  are  said  to  be  snake-charmers,  like  the  Sapelas. 
Sapdndi,  Sapdda,  Sapdd,  Sapdhda,  Sapiade  are  other  forms  of  the 
word.  The  Sapelas  or  Sampelas  claim  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Jogis — 
see  Vol.  II,  p.  409,  supra. 

Sapea,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sapeai,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Saqqa,  Arab.,  a carrier  or  vendor  of  water  : a cup-bearer.  The  Saqqds  are 
Muhammadan  watermen.  They  claim  to  be  Hdjpubs  by  origin,  as 
their  several  sub-castes — Bhatti,  Chauhdn,  Punwdr,  Tur  and  Bhalim — 
c.  show.  The  Punwdr  Saqqds  claim  to  be  descendants  of  Rdja  Jagdev. 

The  Rdjput  Saqqas  used  to  avoid  four  gots  in  marriage  in  former 
times,  but  now-a-days  they  follow  the  Muhammadan  law.  They  practise 
Icareica  and  polygamy.  Some  of  them  also  claim  to  be  Gorya  Pa^hdns, 
from  gor,  a Persian  word  for  grave,  as  their  ancestor  is  said  to  have 
been  born  in  his  dead  mother’s  grave.  Originally  Pa^hdos  they  after- 
wards took  to  carrying  water  and  so  were  called  Saqqds. 

There  are  also  Chirimar  Saqqds,  who  were  originally  fowlers  or  bird 
C catchers,  but  took  to  carrying  water  in  skins  and  were  so  called  Saqqds. 

As  regards  occupation  they  are  simply  watermen,  but  some  of  them 
- are  also  agriculturists.  The  caste  is  more  strongly  organ!/, ed  in  Rohtak 
a:  and  Gurgaon  than  elsewhere,  for  it  has  caste  panchdyats  in  those  two 
tfc  districts.  In  the  latter  the  Saqqa  panchdyat  has  a chaudhri  or  presi- 
de dent,  a munsif  or  arbitrator,  and  a sumner  or  footman  (pidda)  in 
addition  to  the  members  who  vary  in  number  from  20  to  50  according 
to  the  number  of  villages  included  in  the  group. 

* The  descendants  of  this  guru,  are  known  as  Sanwal-Shah-potra.  Their  disciples,  are 
tylcd  Nhnak-shahis. 

t But  the  Magilu  is  also  described  as  a worker  in  bamboo,  from  nirgdl, 


8ard-^8arai. 
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In  Lohiru  tliey  return  the  following  yots  in  addition  to  the  BhaHm : 
Sayyid,  Qni*eslii,  Khokhar,  Turkman  and  Khaincln,  and  just  as  the 
Bhalim  and  Khainchi  claim  Rajput  origin,  so  the  Sayyids  and  Qureshi 
claim  descents  from  those  castes.  The  Gori,  as  they  are  called  in  this 
State,  claim  to  be  Patl^^^ns.  They  specially  affect  Khw^ja  Khizr  and 
when  a rat  gnaws  a hole  in  a waterskin  they  attribute  the  misfortune 
to  his  displeasure. 

Saba,  a tribe,  partly  Hindu,  partly  Muhammadan,  found  in  Montgomery. 
Doubtless  the  same  as  the  Sarai. 

Sarap,  fern,  -ni,  a money  changer  or  banker.  Panjjbi  Dicty.,  p.  1015. 
Arab.  Sarrdf. — The  Sarr^f  is  the  agent  for  the  distribution  of  the 
precious  metals,  as  the  Sundr  is  the  worker  in  them.  Sometimes 
a customer  will  ornampnts  through  a sarrnf  who  employs  a gold- 
smith, hut  is  responsible  for  his  work.  Occasionally  too  he  keeps  a 
stock  of  ready-made  jewellery  made  for  them  by  journeymen  gold- 
smiths. He  also  supplies  bullion  to  be  made  over  to  tbo  Sundr, 
and  tests  and  weighs  the  ornaments  when  made  up,  but  for  this 
purpose  it  is  advisable  to  employ  the  sarrdf  of  another  vdlage.  Ho  will 
also  value  gold  or  silver  for  a commission,  and  settle  the  price  of 
an  article.  In  the  same  way  every  goldsmith  has  his  sarraf.  He 
watches  the  market  and  imports  bullion,  as  well  as  being  a wholesale 
dealer  in  old  jewellery,  so  that  he  is  practically  the  Sund,r’s  banker.  He 
advances  him  bullion,  charging  interest  on  loans  overdue,  but  only 
allowing  a meagre  discount  on  loans  paid  before  they  fall  due.  He 
is  generally  trustworthy  but  as  he  lends  to  the  goldsmith  on  little  or 
no  security  and  is  subject  to  some  temptation  as  arbiter  between  him 
and  his  customers  he  is  reputed  to  connive  with  the  former  at  times 
to  the  latter’s  detriment.  Occasionally  too  he  is  implicated  in  melting 
down  stolen  ornaments.*  The  Chopra  Khatris  are  said  to  have  an 
al  called  Sarrdf  in  Jullundur,  while  the  Sioni  section  or  got  is  said  to 
mean  a ‘ dealer  in  gold.’t 

Saeahi^ia,  a tribe, — Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1015.  Doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Sarera. 

Sahai,  (1)  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sarai.— (1)  A Jdt  tribe  found  in  Amritsar  and  Gurddspur,  in  which  latter 
District  its  members  are  sometimes  called  Shaikhs,  as  being  leaders  of 
the  Sultdnias  or  followers  of  Sakhi  Sarwar.  As  such  they  receive  small 
offerings,  though  they  are  rather  shy  of  admitting  the  fact.  It  is  not 
certain  that  this  tribe  is  distinct  from  (2). 

(2)  A tribe  of  Ja^s  chiefly  found  in  Gurddspur  and  Sialkot,  though 
there  are  a few  on  the  upper  and  middle  Sutlej  also.  There  are  said 
to  be  Sardi  Rdjputs  in  Sidlkot,  who  are  Bhatps  descended  from  an 
ancestor  called  Sarai  who  settled  in  the  Hdfizdbad  tahsil.  Sardi  is 
also  said  to  be  a well-known  Jat  clan  in  Jullundur  and  the  neighbouring 
districts.  Tod  makes  Sehrdi  the  title  of  a race  of  Punwdr  Rajputs  who 
founded  a dynasty  at  Aror  in  Sindh  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus 
and  “ gavG  their  name  Sehl  or  Sehr  as  a titular  appellation  to  the  coun- 


♦ For  BOtne  further  details  aa  to  the  sarrdf  s interest  and  profits  see  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  I,  § 046. 
t P.  N.  Q.,  I,  § U05. 
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The  Saraior  Kalhora. 


try  and  its  princes,  and  its  inhabitants  the  Sehrais.”  The  Sarai  of 
Gurddspur  returned  themselves  in  1881  as  tribe  Sindhu,  clan  Sard,i,  but 
the  Sindhu  appear  to  have  no  such  sept.  The  Sarai  may  however  be 
an  offshoot  of  the  Sindhu  and  they  certainly  do  not  intermarry  with 
that  tribe. 

(3)  The  title  of  the  Kalhora  family  of  Rd,janpur  in  Dera  Ghdzi 
Khdn,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Mian  S^hib  Sardi.  According 
to  Mackenzie  the  Sardis  have  a holy  reputation  and  retain  an  uncut 
lock  on  the  crown  of  tlieir  heads — whence  the  title  ( fr.  sir,  ‘ head  ’ ). 
But  the  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan  Gazetteer  (1898)  .says  that  males  of  the  Sardi 
family  do  not  cut  the  hair  or  moustache,  and  that  Sarai  is  a common 
term  for  a native  of  Sind, 

The  Kalhora  family  is  related  to  the  prophet  Ibrahim  and  descended 
from  Ismdil.  Its  ancestors  were  directly  connected  with  Hazrat  Abbds, 
uncle  of  the  prophet  and  so  a Quraish  by  tribe.  It  is  therefore  called 
Abbdsi.  About  100  H.  its  members  dispersed  over  Arabia,  Irdq  and 
Persia,  but  its  head-quarters  were  at  Baghddd,  and  it  played  its  part 
in  the  early  Muhammadan  invasions  of  Aleppo,  in  which  place  it  settled, 
remaining  till  1068  H.  In  that  year  Adam  Shdh  with  8,000  men  of  his 
own  tribe  marched  down  to  Haidardbdd  in  Sindh  from  Aleppo  owing 
chiefly  to  dissensions  among  his  brothers.  The  Abrd  family  was  then 
ruling  in  Sindh  and  its  chief  evinced  groat  respect  for  Adam  Shah 
Abb^si,  granting  him  land  for  his  maintenance,  and  so  on.  The  system 
of  making  disciples  or  murids  was  instituted  by  Adam  Shdh  in  Sindh. 
Adam  Shdh  died  soon  after  and  was  buried  at  Sukkur,  where  his  shrine 
is  still  visited  annually  by  his  followers,  Tukri  Adam  Shah  in  that  town 
being  named  after  him.  Ddud,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and  reigned  peaceably  for  7 years.  On  his  death  Midn  Ili^s  was  in- 
stalled on  the  gaddi,  and  was  acknowledged  as  the  first  supreme  spirit- 
ual guide.  Thousands  of  all  sects  became  murids  in  his  time  and  his 
spiritual  influence  extended  to  Sindh,  the  Punjab,  and  elsewhere.  MiAn 
Ilids  lived  for  5 years  and  was  succeeded  by  Midn  Nasir  Muhammad, 
who  is  called  the  star  of  the  family,  owing  to  hia  popularity,  preaching 
and  righteousness.  In  1 102  H.  Y^r  Muhammad,  the  first  chief  of  the 
Abbasi  family,  attempted  to  establish  his  rule  in  Sindh,  which  at  that 
time  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Funwdr  family.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  country  and  expelling  the  Punwars  out  of  Sindh  where  he 
reigned  for  15  years.  Records  now  in  possession  of  the  Sarai  family 
show  that  he  ruled  it  well.  In  1 1 17  H,  Ydr  Muhammad  died  and  hia 
son,  Nur  Muhammad,  the  first  Kalhoraj  king,  was  installed  on  the 
gaddi.  He  ultimately  succeeded  in  forming  a state,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  territory  of  Bhagnari,  on  the  north  by  Kot  Sabzal,  on  the 
south  by  Karachi  and  on  the  east  by  Umrkot  Marviwdla.  After  a 
reign  of  50  years  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Ghuldm  Shdh,  who 
extended  his  territory  as  far  north  as  KMdbdgh.  He  had  always  been 
in  contact  with  the  Mirranis  and  Muhammad  Khdn  Gujar  at  Dera 
Gh6zi  Kh^n  and  the  Sikhs  at  Multdn.  He  also  fought  several  battles 
with  the  Pathd,ns  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  border.  Shortly  after  this 
rapid  rise  to  power  he  died  about  1 172  H.  Midn  Muhammad  Sarfardz 
succeeded  his  father.  He  died  childless,  and  his  territory  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mi4n  Abdul  Nabi,  brother  of  Ghuldm  Shd,h  Kalhora.  Abdul 
Nabi's  fickleness  and  incapacity  led  to  revolt.  Mir  Balirfim  KliAn  TMpur 
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was  Ghulam  Shdh’s  chief  minister  and  the  courtiers,  owing  to  a grudge 
against  him,  informed  Abdul  Nabi  that  Bahrdtn  Khan  was  stirring  up 
civil  war  against  him.  To  remove  this  suspicion  Abdul  Nabi  demand- 
ed Bahrdm  Khan’s  daughter  in  wedlock,  but  the  Mir,  acting  upon 
family  usage,  refused  to  accede  to  the  request,  whereupon  the  Mid,n 
secretly  murdered  him.  His  son,  Mir  Bijjar,  had  at  that  time  gone  on 
a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  his  return  the  Midn  appointed  him  wazir. 
But,  as  the  people  were  at  heart  opposed  to  the  Talpnrs,  they  continued  to 
complain  to  the  Mian  that  Mir  Biijar  was  fomenting  disturbances  in  the 
country.  Mir  Bijjar  hud  however  considerable  influence  among  the 
military  officers  and  chiefs  and  the  Midn  could  not  get  rid  of  him  open- 
ly, so  had  him  treacherously  assassinated  with  the  aid,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Mahdrd-3a  of  Jodhpur.  The  Tdlpur  and  Leghai-i  Baloch  then  in  Sindh 
havinif  seen  two  ot  their  chiefs  put  to  death  in  succession  fell  upon  the 
Midn  and  drove  him  out  of  Sindh.  Abdul  Nabi  fled  westward  and 
appealed  to  Ahmad  Shdh  Durrdni.  With  the  aid  of  a Durrani  force 
he  reconquered  Sindh  but  had  hardly  reigned  for  two  years  when  the 
Baloch  again  revolted  against  him  and  finally  usurped  his  territory. 
The  Midn  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Kola  Makhdum,  a village  near  Rajan- 
pur,  where  he  remained  for  a long  period.  He  had  with  him  a large 
number  of  men  consisting  entirely  of  his  followers,  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  march  to  Leia  and  Mankera,  now  in  Midnwdli.  That  territory 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Jaskdni  Baloch  and  the  Midn  easily 
succeeded  in  conquering  it.  Settling  in  it  he  despatched  representatives 
to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Khur^sdn,  and  the  Durrdni  king,  pleased 
with  his  submission,  bestowed  upon  him  the  territories  of  Leia  and 
Mankera  at  a quit-rent.  There  he  spent  6 peaceful  years,  but  he  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  his  son,  Midn  Fazl  Ali,  at  such  vast  expense  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay  the  quit-rent.  Shah  Muhammad  Kh^u  and 
Sarfardz  Khdn  Baddozai  seized  their  opportunity  and  induced  the 
authorities  in  Khurasan  to  grant  them  a sanad  of  his  territories.  The 
Midn  had  a considerable  force,  but  he  first  tried  to  conciliate  his  enemies. 
The  Path^ns,  however,  stubbornly  refused  to  listen  to  his  envoys  and 
so  the  Mid,n  sent  out  his  eldest  son,  Muhammad  Arif,  with  a number  of 
men  to  check  their  advance.  Between  Bhakhar  and  Kahror  the  two 
armies  met  and  a regular  battle  was  f.  nght.  The  Pathdns  were  at 
first  defeated,  but  the  Mi^n^s  troops,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  fell 
to  looting.  A Sikh  caravan  then  in  the  vicinity  fired  in  self-defence 
upon  his  men  and  a stmy  bullet  killed  Muhammad  Arif.  His  shrine  is 
at  Leia.*  When  the  Pathans  got  the  news  of  his  death  they  attacked 
the  Mien’s  force  and  defeated  it.  In  his  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his  son 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  he  left  Leia  and  went  to  Jodhpur,  where 
Mahardja  Bhim  Singh  received  him  with  respect  and  entertained  him 
honourably,  granting  a jagir  to  the  descendants  of  Muhammad  Arif 
which  is  still  held  by  the  family.  The  Midn  continued  to  send  petitions 
to  Ahmad  Shd.h  Durrdni  for  the  restoration  of  Sindh  and  at  last  the 
Durrdni  king  sent  Muhammad  Kh^n  with  a sanad  granting  him  heredi- 
tary rights  in  the  Rdjanpur  then  estimated  to  be  worth  Rs.  4,000. 

Mi^n  Abdul  Nabi  then  went  to  Rdjanpur  and  eventually  settled  at 


* This  probably  explains  why  we  find  Sarii  or  Sirfif,  defined  also  as  ‘‘  a title  of  the 
murids  of  Mi4n  Nur  Muhammad  and  Muham  nad  Arif  of  some  place  near  Bhakkar."  These 
murids  are  scattered  over  the  Thai. 
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Hajipur,  which  had  come  into  the  family  in  thiswise: — When  Midn 
Nnr  Muhammad  was  ruling  in  Sindh  he  had  espoused  a sister  of  Mir 
Nasir  Khd,n,  the  Brahui  Naw^b,  so  when  Miiiu  Abdul  Nabi  fell  on  evil 
times  he  sent  his  youngest  son,  Fazl  Ali,  to  Mir  Nasir  Kh^n  for  pro- 
tection and  the  latter  granted  his  guest  a third  of  the  income  of  Hajiour 
for  his  maintenance,  d'he  Dajal  and  the  Harrand  tracts  were  then 
under  Brahui  rule. 

But  the  Sarai  conquest  of  this  territory  may  have  been  much  older. 
According  to  Mackenzie  Kamdl  Khdn  Mirr^ni  was  killed  and  succeeded 
by  one  Nur  Muhammad  Sarai  who,  with  GhuMra  Shdh,  a Kalhora 
Abb^ssi,  came  fr^m  Urnrkot  in  Sindh.  Nur  Muhammad  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  the  tract  lately  under  Mirr^ini  rule  as  far  as  Mahrndd  Kot 
on  the  south.  He  met  the  Sidls  on  the  Jhelum,  pushed  back  the 
Jaskdni  Biloch  on  the  north  and  took  possession  as  far  as  Darya 
Khdn.  Pollock  dated  Ghulam  Shdh’s  advent  as  late  as  1767-8  A.  I)., 
when  he  dispossessed  the  Dera  (Hidzi  dynasty  of  the  Derajat.  But 
Mackenzie  believed  that  the  Sarai  had  held  possession  of  the  Sindh 
Sdgar  country  long  before  Dera  Ghdzi  fell  under  their  rule.  This,  he 
observed,  would  reconcile  the  two  accounts  in  all  points,  except  the  name 
of  the  first  Sarai,  Ghuldm  Sfidh,  a name  whicli  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  transmitted  as  a title,  after  the  manner  of  Ghdzi  Khdn,  Ismdil 
Khdn  and  Kamdl  Klidn.  'i'he  Saddozai  undoubtedly  conquered  the 
country  in  1792  and,  if  Ghuldm  Shdii  and  Nur  Muhammad  only  came 
from  Sindh  in  1768,  there  would  b('  no  room  tor  the  Gujar  and  Jaskdni 
rulers  between  that  \ ear  and  1792.  Pollock  states  that  Muhammad 
the  Gujar  was  the  Gh^zi  Khan’s  wazir,  and  that  he  incited  the  Sarais  to 
wrest  the  southern  Derajdt  from  his  master,  then  a minor.  This  the 
Sarais  did  and  then  put  Muhammad  into  power  under  themselves. 
If  this  be  correct,  Muhammad  must  have  held  the  Sindh  Sd-gar  country 
from  the  Sarais,  but  the  current  version  is  that  he  wrested  it  from 
them  armed  with  a sanad  from  Delhi,  and  his  death  at  Sirhind  lends 
colour  to  this  story. 

The  customary  rule  against  cutting  the  hair  has  led  to  a story  that 
the  founder  of  the  Kalhora  family  was  a disciple  of  B^bd.  Ndnak,  and 
there  is  a couplet  which  says  : — 

Sikh  Sarai  donon  Bhdi,  Baba  Ndnak  put  bandi. 

The  Sikhs  and  the  Sarais  are  both  brothers,  Bdbd  Ndnak  made  them 
his  sons.  Another  account  is  that  Adam  Shdh,  to  keep  up  his  attention 
when  at  prayers,  used  to  tie  himself  by  the  hair  to  a beam,  and  wore 
his  hair  long  so  that  it  might  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  Hence  arose 
the  habit  of  never  cutting  the  hair.  The  Sarais  are  all  Shids,  and  have 
many  followers  in  Sindh.  They  tie  their  hair  in  a knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head  instead  of  at  the  side  of  the  head  as  the  Sikhs  tie  it.  The 
Sarai  abjure  the  use  of  tobacco.^  The  head  of  the  family  still  maintains 
its  dignity  by  sitting  on  a gaddi,  and  never  rising  whoever  enters  the 
room.  Till  the  death  of  Taj  Muhammad  a pair  of  kettledrums  were 
always  played  whilst  the  Midn  Sdhib  remained  upon  the  gaddi,  and  the 
present  Midn,  who  bears  the  title  of  Shdh  Nawdz  Khdn,  is  still  called 
Sarkdr  by  the  people. 

SABA.T,  fern.  -Ni,  a saddler  : one  who  embroiders  silk  and  tinsel  on  shoes 
Arab,  sarmj,  a saddler,  Pajijdbi  Dicty., ’ 
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SardJ  i — Sarera. 

Sabaji,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Saraj  or  highlands  of  Kulu  and  Mandi. 

Saean,  a 9ot  which  claims  Rajput  origin.  Its  ancestor  migrated  from 
Sah^ranpur  and  lost  status  by  marrying  a widow.  It  is  found  iu 

Jmd. 

Sabanqia,  fr.  sarangi  or  sdrangi,  a player  on  the  sarangi  or  fiddle.  Vanjahi 
Dicty,,  p.  1016. 

Sabao,  a tribe  found  in  Jind.  It  worships  ancestors,  having  hakhuhas* 
at  Ballamgarh,  near  a pond,  where  their  jatherds  or  ancestors  are 
worshipped  at  weddings. 

« 

Saeas,  a very  small  caste  or  sub-caste  found  at  Banur  in  Patiala.  They 
travel  with  merchandize  on  pack  animals.  They  appear  to'be  found 
also  in  Ferozepur  in  which  district  they  work  as  labourers  on  rgads,  etc. 

Saeawan,  a camel-driver.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p;  1017.  See  Sarwdn. 

Saeawat,  Saeot,  a Jat  tribe  found  in  Jind.  It  claims  to  be  Tur  Rdjput  by 
origin.  Its  ancestor  conquered  a small  tract  in  that  State  in  Akbar'a 
time  and  thus  obtained  the  title  of  Surbirf  or  chieftain,  whence  the 
name  Sard,wat  or  children  of  Sar  (Sur). 

In  Gurgd,on  it  is  called  Sdrot  and  holds  24  villages,  including  ilodal, 
in  that  District. 

Saeayb,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Saeban  or  Sarban,  a camelman  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khan,  where  they  are  all 
J^ts.  In  fact  Jat  is  very  often  used  as  an  equivalent  for  Sd,rban.  In 
Lahore  Sarbdn=Baloch. 

Sabbangqi,  fern,  -an,  from  sarbang : ' one  who  eats  indiscriminately  from  the 
hands  of  all  castes  alike:  a class  of  faqir.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1017. 
Cf.  Sarbhangi. 

Saebhanqi,  (1)  see  under  Nanga  : (2)  a synonym  of  Aghoei  ; see  under 
Sanidsi : (3)  Among  the  Chuhras,  Sarbhangi  appears  to  mean  a priest 
of  some  kind. 

Saedi.  See  under  Utmdnzai. 

Saediye,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Saebra,  Saebhea,  Sabrahra,  or  in  Amritsar  Sauara.  A low  caste  only 
reurrned  from  Kangra  and  the  adjacent  territories. J In  Kdngra  they 
are  for  the  most  part  general  labourers,  and  they  specially  scutch  cotton 
like  the  Penja  or  Dhunia  of  the  plains  and  are  also  said  to  make  stone 

* A bakhuha  consists  of  a pit  and  a pillar  foimed  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  it.  As  there 
aro  generally  three  or  four  together  the  word  is  commonly  used  in  the  plural.  They 
form  a place  prepared  in  memory  of  and  used  for  the  worship  of  departed  ancestors  ; 
Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  82. 

I One  account  is  that  the  title  was  copferred  by  Akbar  ! 

i Hutchison  says  the  Riharas  are  native  to  Brahmaur  and  the  ‘ Seriras  ’ to  the  outer  hill.^  : 
Chamba  Gazetteer,  p.  103,  Sareras,  however,  seem  to  bo  found  as  far  west  as  Hazira  fcr 
E,  Molloy  says  that  the  Karrils  of  that  district  are  regarded  by  everybody  but  themselves 
as  a tribe  of  low  origin,  a view  borue  out  by  the  fact  that  no  tribe  will  marry  with  them 
but  Sareras : P.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 282.  But  this  account  is  irreconcilablo  with  Waca’s  account  of 
the  Kab&als.  . . 
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mortars,  but  they  are  likewise  largely  employed  in  field-labour.  They 
are  outcastos  of  much  the  same  status  as  the  Cham^rs  and  almost 
all  of  them  are  Hindus.  The  correct  spelling  seems  to  be  Sarahira. 

Saresar,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sabeuba,  Sarewaba,  a Jaini,  a Jain  devotee  who  wears  a cloth  over  his 
mouth  to  avoid  inhalation  of  animalculae.  Panjabi  Dicly.,  p.  1018.  Of. 
Seura. 

Saroana,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

SarhanI,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sarhari,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sari  Karigae,  a carpenter  {—tarkhdn)  in  Peshdwar. 

SarIn.  a group  of  the  Khateis.  See  also  under  Seth. 

Sarlah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Saboha,  a Rdjput  tribe  from  which  the  Ghatwal  Jdts  of  Rohtak  claim 
descent.  Cf,  Saroiah. 

Saboiah,  (1)  a Jatclan;  (2)  an  Awdn  clan,  both  agricultural,  found  in 
Amritsar;  (3)  a tribe  of  Rdjputs  apparently  extinct  in  the  Punjab 
as  a separate  tribe.  Descent  from  it  is  claimed  by  the  Dhillon  and 
Goraya  Ja^s,*  by  the  Hinjra  (i)t,  Badechh  and  Dhindsa  Jat8,J  and  by 
the  Phularwdn  Rdjput8,§  A village  in  Sidlkot  is,  however,  owned  by 
baroah  Rajputs.y  - Cf-  Saroha  and  Tak  Seroah. 

Saeot,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  found  in  Gurgaon.  See  Sarawat. 

Sarrara,  a tribe  found  in  Hazdra  which  belongs  to  a race  inhabiting  Chibhdl, 
or  the  hill  country  of  Kashmir  on  the  Hazdra  border,  and,  according 
to  Wace,  akin  to  the  same  ethnic  group  as  the  Dhund,  Satti,  and 
Kharral  of  the  same  tract.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Abbottdbdd 
tahsil,  where  they  are  purely  agricultural.  They  are  all  Musalmdn 
and  are  probably  quite  distinct  from  the  Sarera  of  the  eastern  hills. 

SaRiJAR,  (1)  a J^t  clan  found  m Multan:  (2)  an  ArJin  clan  found  in 
Amritsar  (both  agricultural). 

Sartora,  literally  (it  is  supposed)  ‘ of  diminished  head.^  The  son  of  a Rijput 
by  a maid-servant,  bee  under  Manhds  also. 

Sabwan,  -a wan,  fern,  -ani,  a camel-driver.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1024. 

SARWANi,  a Pa^han  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Sarwani,11  a Pathan  tribe,  recognized  by  Ibbetson  as  akin  to  the  Ghilzai 
and  Lodi  tribes  of  the  Matti  branch  of  that  race.  It  never  rose  to 
prominence  and  is  now  hardly  known  in  Afghdnistdn,  but  it  settled 
south  of  the  Luni  in  Drahan  and  Chandhvvan  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  tract  immediately  under  the  Sulaiman  range.  Weakened  by 
feuds  with  the  Sur,  however,  it  was  driven  out  of  that  territory  into 

• Hist,  oj  Sidlkot,  2b.  j It.,  p.  26.  J It.,  p.  27.  § It.,  p.  28.  [j  It,,  p.  62. 

*11  The  Sarwani  tribe  must  not  be  confused  with  the  Sarbani  branch  of  the  Pathans,  The 
name  has  of  course  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  aarwdn,  a cameiman. 
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Hindustan  by  the  Mi^n  Khel.  Sarw^ni  Path^na  are  now  to  be  found 
in  the  Punjab,  e.  g.  in  Gurdiispur,  in  which  district  they  are  styled 
Maleria*  and  give  the  following  account  of  their  origin  They  claim 
descent  from  Sh4h  Hussain,  who  was  driven  from  Ghor  in  the  time  of 
Walih  bin  Abdul-mulk  bin  Mir  wan  Hajdj  bin  Yusaf  Saqfi  who 
overran  the  country.  Sh^h  Hussain  took  refuge  with  Shaikh  Butan 
(Baitan),  the  son  of  lyfiz  Abdur-rashid,  His  pedigree  is  given 
in  the  Mujama-ul-ansah,  a history  of  Afghiinistdn,  and  traces  his  descent 
to  Nofih  through  Bahram  ibn  Shansab,  the  ancestor  of  Shahdb*ud-din, 
Ghori. 

Shd,h  Hussain  fell  in  love  with  Mato,  the  daughter  of  Shaikh  Butan, 
who  sent  one  Kagdur  to  enquire  into  Sh^h  Hussain’s  antecedents  in 
his  native  land.  This  Kagdur  did  and  finding  out  all  the  facts  as 
to  his  ancestry  returned  home,  but,  before  informing  the  Shaikh,  he 
went  to  Shah  Hussain  and  exacted  from  him  a promise  that  he  would 
marry  Mati  his  own  daughter  first,  la  consequence  Shdh  Hussain 
first  married  Mati  and  then  Matu,  the  Shaikh’s  daughter.  She  shortly 
after  gave  birth  to  a son  who  wasnamed  Gilzai,  the  son  of  a concealed  or 
secret  birth,  gil  meaning  a thief.  The  son  of  Mati  was  named  Sarwdni 
and  Matu’s  second  son,  Ibrahim,  was  nick-named  Lodhi.  Thus  Lodhi, 
Ghilzai  and  Sarw^ni  were  the  sous  of  the  same  father. 

The  tribe  was  probably  given  to  fire-worship,  but  was  converted 
in  the  time  of  Ali.  The  Sarwdni’s  are  Sunnis  in  the  Punjab,  but  are 
said  to  be  Shias  also  in  Persia. 

The  social  observances  of  the  Sarwd,ni  do  not  differ  in  any  material 
respects  from  those  of  other  Muhammadan  tribes  of  similar  status. 
After  the  betrothal,  Rs.  1 1 are  given  by  the  parents  of  the  boy 
to  those  of  the  girl  in  the  morning  after  the  date  of  the  marriage  has 
been  fixed.  The  fixing  of  the  date  is  called  gandh  pdnd  (lit.  *to  knot 
a thread’).  The  gift  is  called  mithi  rahihi  or  ‘sweet  dish’  and  is 
intended  for  the  girl’s  jholi  or  purse,  as  pin-money. 

The  got  hiinala  used  to  be  celebrated,  but  it  is  said  to  be  now  obsolete. 
It  consisted  in  the  women  of  the  boy’s  family  eating  with  the  bride. 
This  ceremony  was  meant  to  admit  the  wife  into  the  husband’s  family. 
The  women  of  the  family  sat  down  and  ate  from  one  dish  with  the 
bride.  A wife  does  not  mention  her  husband’s  name,  nor  those  of  his 
elder  male  relatives. 

Sabwar,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult4n, 

Saewardia. — One  of  the  Be-nawd,  or  irregular  IsHmic  orders,  and  ‘ followers 
of  Hasan  B^sri  of  B^sra  near  Baghdad.  They  worship  seated,  chant-  ’ 
ing  at  short  intervals  and  in  measured  tones  the  word  Alldhu,  which  is 
articulated  with  a suppressed  breath  and  as  if  ejaculated  by  a powerful 
effort.  The  devotee  often  faints  with  the  exertion.’  See  Sahrwardia. 

Sarwaria,  a follower  of  Sakhi  Sarwar;  see  Sultdnia. 

Sarwarke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sarwi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

• The  term  Maleria  is  said  to  be  derived  froDi  Maler  Kotla,  the  State  to  the  liouth  ©f 
Ludhiana  which  is  ruled  by  a Pafchan  family. 
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Satabdari,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar.  ■ 

Sategrah,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sathand  (1)  an  Ardiii  clan  and  (2)  a Kamboh  clan  (both  agricultural) 
found  in  Amritsar. 

Saihab,  a term  of  unknown  origin.'  The  hill  people  of  Sirmur,  especially 
those  of  the  trans-Giri  country,  are  divided  into  two  great  factions 
called  Sathar  and  Pdsar,  who  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilndavas  and  Kauravas  or  of  their  followers  and  disciples.  These 
factions  do  not  intermarry  with  each  other,  nor  do  they  care  to  eat  and 
smoke  together,  indeed  until  quite  recently  they  were  at  fend  with  each 
other.  Though  open  fights  have  long  since  ceased  to  occur  yet  the  old 
enmity  still  subsists.  Neither  faction  has  any  leader.  Formerly  all  the 
people  of  a bhoj,  or  group  of  hamlets,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same 
faction  but,  owing  to  the  advance  of  civilization  this  principle  is  not 
now  strictly  adhered  to,  though  generally  speaking  the  villages  and 
khels  (clans)  observe  this  rule  though  there  are  numerous  exceptions. 
Even  the  rule  against  eating  and  smoking  together  has  almost 
disappeared.  The  menials  of  a village  belong  to  the  faction  of  their 
landholders.  Immigrants  from  a village  where  people  belong  to  the 
other  faction  generally  attach  themselves  to  the  faction  of  the  people  of 
their  new  abode,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  and  this  freedom 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  bhojes  being  divided  between  the  two  factions. 
Besides  this  division  there  are  smaller  parties  in  every  place  or  clan 
but  they  are  not  established  factious.  They  rise  and  sink  as  their 
founders  or  leaders  rise  and  sink.  These  small  cliques  are  both 
individual  and  collective. 

Sathar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulUn. 

Sathar,  an  Arain  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sati.  See  Satti. 

Satiab,  a Jdt  tribe  : Punjab  Census  Rep.,  1912,  § 585. 

Satnami,  -Ia,  a class  of  Hindu  devotees.  Satndm  literally  means  ^the 
true  name'.  It  was  the  initiatory  word  given  by  Ram  Singh  Kiika  to  his 
disciples,  but  the  Kukas  never  appear  to  have  been  so  called.*  The 
Satruirnis  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Rai- 
d6si  Chamdrs.  But  they  may  have  a much  higher  origin,  for  in  the 
15th  year  of  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  (1675),  we  find  the  Satnamis  or 
Mundihs  mentioned  and  the  chroniclet  says  : — ‘‘  It  is  cause  for  wonder 
that  a gang  of  bloody,  miserable  rebels,  goldsmiths,  carpenters,  sweep- 
ers, tanners,  and  other  ignoble  beings,  braggarts  and  fools  of  all  des- 
criptions, should  become  so  puffed  up  with  vainglory  as  to  cast  them- 


* It  is  not  quite  clear  who  the  Satnamis  of  our  census  returns  are.  Any  Sikh  may  be  called 
a Satnimi,  or  they  may  be  Biw^nas,  or  they  may  belong  to  the  sect  of  Satnimis,  of 
Chatlisgarh,  who  form  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the  religion  of  the  Central  Provinces. 
These  last  were^  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  a Chamir  called  GhdzidAs  and* 
liis  son  Balakdas,  the  names  of  both  of  whom  appear  in  our  returns.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  none  of  those  who  have  returned  “ Chamar ’’ as  their  religion  have  entered  any  of 
these  names  as  representing  their  sect.  The  Satnamis  of  the  Central  Provinces  are  describ- 
ed as  Unitarians  and  are  said  to  pay  excessive  reverence  to  their  gurus  : E.  D M. 

■\  Madsir-i-Alamgiri,  Elliot's  History  of  India,  VII, 
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selves  headlong  into  the  pit  of  self-destruction.  This  is  how  it  came  to 
pass.  A malignant  set  of  people,  inhabitants  of  Mowilt,  collected  sud- 
denly as  white  ants  spring  from  the  ground  or  locusts  descend  from  the 
skies.  It  is  affirmed  that  these  people  considered  themselves  immortal ; 
seventy  lives  was  the  reward  promised  to  every  one  of  them  who  fell  in 
action.  A body  of  about  5,000  had  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ndrnaul,  and  were  in  open  rebellion.  Cities  and  districts  were  plun- 
dered.*' The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  them  in 
person. 

The  insurgents  showed  a bold  front  and  though  totally  unprovided 
with  implements  of  war  made  good  use  of  what  arms  they  had,  and  the 
people  of  Hind  have  called  this  battle  Mahahhdrai  on  account  of  the 
great  slaughter  of  elephants  which  occurred.  After  a desperate  strug- 
gle the  rebels  broke  and  fled  but  were  pursued  with  groat  slaughter.  The 
Muntakhah-rd  Luhdb  describes  the  Satndmis  as  men  who  dressed  like 
devotees  but  carried  on  petty  trade  an  I agriculture.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  acquire  wealth  in  any  but  a lawful  calling  and  would  not 
submit  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  authority.  Their  rising  began 
with  a squabble  between  a Satndmi  and  a man  who  was  keeping  watch 
over  the  harvest,  probably  an  appraiser.  The  shikkddr’s  forces  were 
overpowered  and  even  the  faujddr  of  Ndrnaul  was  defeated  and  slain 
and  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who  proceeded  to  collect 
taxes  from  villages  and  establish  posts  of  their  own.  Swords,  arrows 
and  even  musket-balls  were  said  to  have  no  effect  on  them  and  they 
were  credited  with  magical  powers  and  witchcraft.  Their  wooden 
men  were  supposed  to  form  an  advance  guard  mounted  on  magic  horses 
made  of  wood.* 

The  Satn^mi  sddhs,  found  in  Rohkik,  are  described  as  a sect  of  free- 
thinking  Jd,ts,  founded  by  one  Noe  of  Farrukhdbdd.  They  observe 
no  ceremonies  even  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead,  but  it  is  said  that  they 
used  in  that  district  (and  still  use  in  Jaipur)  to  set  a corpse  up  against 
some  tree  in  the  jungle  and  leave  it  to  be  devoured  by  wild  animals. 
Rut  they  now  burn  it  without  ceremony  and  observe  no  annual  or  other 
rites.  The  ashes  are  not  taken  to  Hardwdr.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
thrown  into  the  Jumna  or  Ganges.  At  weddings  they  sing  a song  of 
their  own,  and  make  the  pair  walk  round  the  chair  seven  times,  but  a 
Brahman  only  attends  if  the  marriage  is  with  a non-S^dh.  Jdts  will 
eat  from  their  hands,  but.  they  eat  only  from  a Sddh’s  hand,  without 
distinction  of  caste  among  themselves.  They  do  not  smoke  tobacco. 
The  Sddhs  of  Rohtak  are  chiefly  Jats  and  Rdnias.  On  the  last  day  but 
two  of  Phdgan  at  the  village  of  Mirzapur  Kheri  and  once  each  new 
moon  they  cat  together.  They  keep  the  c/io^i  but  wear  no  janeo,  and 
have  no  ceremonies  when  the  head  is  first  shaved.t 

The  methods  of  burial  look  like  a revival  of  primitive  usages. 

Satraola,  a sept  of  Riljputs,  closely  akin  to  the  Jatus. 

Satti. — The  largest  and  most  important  of  the  hill  tribes  in  Rawalpindi. 
They  occupy  the  hills  in  the  Murree  tahsil,  south  of  the  Dhunds,  and 
also  those  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Kahuta  tahsil,  including  the 


* Elliot,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 
tiRohtak  Gazetteer,  1910,  p.  60. 
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Narrar  mountain.  Probably  of  the  same  ori^'n  as  the  Dhunds,  who 
pretend  to  look  down  on  them,  they  are  similar  to  them  in  physique 
and  general  characteristics,  but  are  distinctly  of  a superior  class. 
They  make  excellent  soldiers.  The  Dhunds’  theory  of  the  Satti  is  that 
they  are  descendants  of  one  Kalu  Rai,  a Dhuud,  by  a slave-girl.  Her 
son  was  born  at  the  foot  of  the  Narrar  hill  and  abandoned  by  his 
parents,  who  had  lost  their  way,  and  found  three  days  later  by  a fabu- 
lous Brahman  who  called  him  sat  or  penance — whence  Satti.  This 
genealogy  is  of  course  repudiated  by  the  Sattis  and  they  are  generally 
accepted  hs  sdhu  or  ^gentle.’  In  sincerity  and  general  character  they 
are  distinctly  superior  to  the  Dhunds.  Tribal  feeling  is  stronger  among 
them  than  it  is  with  the  Dhunds  and  they  look  up  to  their  headmen 
more.  According  to  Cracroft  they  claim  descent  from  Naushirwdn, 
possibly  a way  of  saying  that  they  are  of  Iranian  extraction. 

Satwahan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Saunan  (?),  an  ancient  tribe  found  in  Gurgaon.  It  is  said  that--“  The 
Saunan  and  Tevitd,  Jdts  are  two  groups  which  were  formed  of  the 
issue  of  Jadun  Rajputs  and  women  of  lower  castes.”  The  Tevita  appear 
to  be  the  Tewatiya. 

Sadnch,  a Jdt  tribe  which  claims  descent  from  Ilari  Singh,  a Chauh^n 
RiLjput,  who  lost  status  by  marrying  a wife  of  another  tribe.  They  are 
found  in  the  Bdwal  nizamat  of  Jind. 

Saura-Patia,  a worshipper  of  Surya,  the  Sun-god. 

Sauria,  or  Dasauria,  a class  of  Brahman  exorcists  : see  p.  140  of  Vol.  II. 

Sawag,  a small  tribe  in  the  Leiah  tahsil  of  Mianwdli,  claiming  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  Khokhars.  One  Mi4n  Sagoli,  of  that  tribe,  left  Hdjipur 
in  Dera  Ghazi  Khdn  and  settled  as  a hermit  ou  the  east  bank  of  the 
Indus.  One  of  the  Mirrdni  Baloch  rulers  to  test  him  bade  him  subdue 
a tiger.  He  did  so  and  earned  the  title  of  sinh^vag,  ‘ tiger-rein,’  by  his 
act — whence  his  descendants  are  called  Sawag.  The  Sawags  bear  the 
title  of  Mian,  and  have  been  licensed  by  the  Mian  of  Saroi,  who  is  a 
Shia,  to  admit  murids  or  disciples.  The  Sawag  were  once  almost 
exterminated  by  the  Hot  Baloch.  Marriages  are  usually  adult  and 
arranged  within  the  tribe,  but  intermarriage  with  Ja^s  is  permitted. 
The  Sawag  do  not  cut  the  hair  in  any  way. 

Sawalah,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sawrra,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sawne,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sayad  or,  more  correctly,  Sayyid.— The  true  Sayads  are  the  descendants  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  word 
includes  only  those  descended  from  him  by  Fdtima,  Muhammad’s 
daughter.  But  there  are  Ulavi  Saiyads,  who  are  said  to  be  descended 
through  other  wives.  Our  Census  tables  show  about  a quarter  of 
a million  Sayads  in  the  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Provinces 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  these  are  of  true  Sayad  stock! 
Certainly,  an  immense  number  of  those  returned  as  such  have  no  real 
claim  to  the  title.  The  saying  is,  Last  year  I was  a JuUha ; this  year 
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1 am  a Shaikh ; next  year,  if  prices  rise,  I shall  be  a Sayad ; ” and,  if 
“ generation  ” be  substituted  for  “ year,”  the  process  is  sufficiontlx^com- 
mon.  The  Sayads  are  found  scattered  throughout  these  Provinces.  In 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Punjab  they  form  a comparatively  small  element 
in  the  population,  except  in  Delhi  itself.  These  men  for  the  most  part 
came  in  with  the  Muhammadan  conquerors  or  under  their  dynasties,  and 
were  granted  lands  or  revenue  which  their  descendants  still  hold  and 
enjoy.  The  i3^ra  Sa^ad^t  of  the  Jumna-Ganges  dodb,  with  whom  many 
of  these  Eastern  Sayads  are  connected,  enjoyed  considerable  political 
importance  during  the  latter  d^ys  of  the  Mughal  empire.  But  directly 
the  meridian  of  Lahore  is  passed,  the  Sayads  form  a markedly  larger 
portion  of  the  population,  being  largest  of  all  on  the  Path^Ln  frontier 
and  in  the  Salt  Kange  tract,  and  only  slightly  smaller  on  the  lower 
Indus.  Many  of  the  I'athdn  tribes,  such  as  the  Bangash  of  Kohdt  and 
the  Mishw^ni,  claim  Sayad  origin.  The  apostles  who  completed  the 
conversion  of  the  Pathana  to  Islhm  were  called  Sayads,  if  they  came 
from  the  west,  and  Shaikhs  if  from  the  east,  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
descendants  of  the  former,  and  to  false  claims  to  Sayad  origin  set  up 
most  commonly  in  a wholly  Musalm^n  tract,  that  the  large  number  of 
Sayads  in  the  north-west  is  due.  At  the  same  time  the  Baloch,*  who 
were  originally  Shias  and  were  called  “ the  friends  of  Ali,”  reverence 
and  respect  Sayads  far  more  than  do  those  bigoted  Sunnis  the  Pathans  j 
and  yet  Sayads  are  more  numerous  among  the  latter  than  among  the 
former.  The  Sayads  of  Kdgdn  who  came  into  Hazara  with  Sayad  Jal^l 
Bdba  hold  the  whole  of  the  KdgAn  valley,  and  those  of  the  Multdn 
district  who  occupy  a prominent  position  will  be  found  described  at 
length  in  Roe’s  Settlement  Report.  Sayadst  and  other  holy  men  hold 
the  frontier  races  in  an  abject  state  of  bondage.  The  Sayad  is,  no  less 
than  the  Braliman,  a laud-owner  and  cultivator  on  a large  scale. 
Indeed,  while  the  Brahman  is  by  birth  a priest,  or  at  the  least  a Levite, 
the  Sayad  as  such,  is  neither;  though  ho  makes  use  of  his  supposed 
saintliness,  at  any  rate  in  the  west  of  the  Punjab,  to  compel  offerings 
to  which  the  ordinances  of  his  religion  give  him  no  sort  of  claim.  The 
Sayad  of  Karnal  is  thus  described  in  Ibbetson’s  Settlement  Report  : 
“ The  Sayad  is  emphatically  the  worst  cultivator  1 know.  Lazy,  thrift- 
less, and  intensely  ignorant  and  conceited,  he  will  not  dig  till  driven  to 
it  by  the  fear  of  starvation,  and  thinks  that  his  holy  descent  should  save 
his  brow  from  the  need  of  sweating.  At  the  best  he  has  no  cattle,  he  has 
no  capital,  and  he  grinds  down  his  tenants  to  the  utmost.  At  the  worst 
ho  is  equally  poor,  dirty,  and  holy.  He  is  the  worst  revenue-payer  in 


♦ In  Dera  Ismail  Khan  where  the  number  of  Sayads  is  considerable,  they  have  as  usual 
selected  the  pleasantest  parts  of  the  district  for  their  residence.  They  abound  in  the 
fat  villages  of  the  Rug-Paharpur  tract.  They  own  all  the  rich  villages  forming  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Bhakkar  Kachi,  known  after  them  as  the  Sayaddt  Mtdni.  They  are 
tolerably  numerous  all  through  the  Bhakkar  Kachi,  generally  holding  an  influential 
position.  The  proportion  of  Sayads  in  the  Leiah  Kachi  is  much  the  same  as  in  Bhakkar, 
but  there  are  fewer  well-to-do  men  among  them,  and  their  general  position  is  weaker. 
In  the  Thai  and  in  the  Daman,  where  life  is  comparatively  hard,  the  proportion  of 
Sayads  is  generally  small.  The  lands  held  by  them  were  generally  acquired  by  grants 
from  old  Baloch  rulers,  and  to  a less  extent  by  gifts  from  individual  zaminddra.  Sayads 
y0i*y  few  Villages  in  the  Pathan  tiacts. 

t Among  the  Pathans  of  Swat  and  Dir  the  Sayyids,  owing  to  their  large  number  and 
varying  circumstances,  are  not,  as  such,  given  precedence  over  other  spiritual  denomi- 
nations, but  a Sayyid  who  becomes  prominent  as  a religious  man  takes  precedence 
over  other  religious  denominations. 
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the  district;  for  to  liiin  a lighter  assessment  only  means  greater  sloth.” 
Mr.  Thorburn  thus  describes  the  iSayads  of  Bannu; — 

“ As  a rule  the  Rayads  are  land-owaers,  not  tenants,  and  bad,  lazy,  land-owners  they  make 
too.  In  learning,  general  intelligence,  and  even  in  speech  and  appearance,  they  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  Pathins  or  Jats  amongst  whom  they  live.  Here  and  there 
certainly  honourable  exceptions  are  to  be  found.  The  way  the  lands  now  held  by  them  were 
originally  acquired  was  in  most  cases  by  gift.  Though  many  of  them  still  exercise 
considerable  influence,  their  hold  as  a class  on  the  people  at  large  is  much  weaker  than  it 
was  thirty  jears  ago.  The  struggle  for  existence  caused  by  the  increase  of  population  since 
annexation  has  knocked  much  of  the  awful  reverence  the  Pathan  zaminddr  used  to  feel 
towards  holy  men  in  general  out  of  him.  lie  now  views  most  matters  from  rather  a hard 
worldly  than  a superstitious  standpoint.  Many  a family  or  community  would  now  cancel  the 
ancestral  deed  of  gift  under  which  some  Sayad’s  brood  enjoys  a fat  inheritance.  But  for 
the  criminal  consequences  which  would  ensue  frem  turning  them  out  neck  and  crop,  the 
spiritual  consequences  would  be  risked  willingly  enough.” 

f 

In  Afglidnistd,n  the  Sayads  have  much  of  the  commerce  in  their 
hands,  as  their  holy  character  allows  them  to  pass  unarmed  where 
other  Pathdns  would  infallibly  be  murdered.  Even  the  Baloch  do  not 
love  the  Sayad  : they  say,  “ May  God  not  give  kingship  to  Sayads  and 
mullahs.^’  The  Sayads,  as  a rule,  follow  the  Muhammadan  law  of  inheri- 
tance, and  do  not  give  their  daughters  to  other  than  Sayads.  But  in 
the  villages  of  the  east  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  tribal  customs 
of  their  neighbours,  while  in  the  west  the  Hindu  prejudice  against 
widow-marriage  has  in  many  cases  extended  to  them. 

Divisions  of  the  Sayads. — The  P.unjab  Sayads  are  primarily  divided 
into;  Hasani  descended  from  Hasan  and  Husaini  descended  from  Husain, 
the  sons  of  Ali ; Hasan-Husaini,  the  descendants  of  Abdul  Qiidir  Jil^ni, 
who  sprang  from  an  intermarriage  between  the  two  branches  ; Ulavi 
descended  from  Ali  by  other  wives  than  Fatima;  and  Zaidi  who  are 
descended  from  Zaid  Shahid,  a grandson  of  Husain.  But  they  also  have 
a second  set  of  divisions  named  after  the  places  whence  their  ancestors 
came.  Thus  the  descendants  of  Abdul  Qadir  are  often  known  as 
JiMni : so  the  Gardezi  or  Baghdadi Sayads  are  an  important  branch  of 
the  Uasainis,  and  once  owned  a large  portion  of  the  Sarai  Sidhu  tahsil 
of  Multdn,  while  the  Zaidis  are  said  to  be  a branch  of  the  Gardezis. 
The  Bukhari  Sayads  seem  to  be  of  the  Husaini  section.  The  Sayads 
of  the  Western  Plains  are  chiefly  Bukharit  and  Husaini;  the  GiHni 
Sayads  are  found  chiefly  in  the  centre  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Salt  Rano-e 
and  western  sub-montane,  the  ShirAzi  iu  Jhelum  and  Sh^ihpur,  the 
Jiifiri  in  Gujrdt,  the  Husaini  in  Jhelum,  the  Bakhari  iu  Rawalpindi, 
and  the  Mashaidi  in  the  Salt  Range  tract.  The  Sayads  of  LudliMna 
are  either  Bukhiiri  or  Sabazdari,  the  latter  being  the  more  numerous. 
Sabazddr  is  a town  in  Persia.  The  Sabazdari  are  descendants  of 
Moses,  one  of  the  12  imams.  They  are  usually  endogamous,  but 
if  they  cannot  find  a suitable  match  in  their  own  group  they  seek 
one  from  the  Bukhd,ri.  Widow  remarriage  is  deprecated  but  not 
prohibited. 


* To  a Bukhiri  Sayyid  and  others  Batala  owed  its  reputation  for  loarnint'.  His  tomb  still 
exists  in  the  quarter  still  occupied  by  his  descendants.  He  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzeb  and  later,  under  Farrukhsiir,  Sayyid  Muhammad  Kazl  Jilani  foun  led  a college  in 
the  town,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  Banda  and  the  town  lost  its  reputation  for  piety  as  well 
as  learning.  ^ 

t Shaikh  Badr-ud-Di'n  Baghdadi  has  a shrine  at  Masanian  in  Gurdaspur.  Gurdaspur 
Qauetteer,  p.  63,  • 


The  Bara  Sa*dddL 
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In  MultJln  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  Bagdddi  SayyiJs  was 
Shflh  Habib,  who  founded  a village,  Baghdad,  at  the  commoucement  of 
the  Sidhnai  reach  in  Kabirwala  tahsil.  His  ehrino  is  still  the  scene 
of  a considerable  fair  in  August.  His  family  is  also  known  as  llasaii- 
Ilusaini  or  Jildni,  as  is  that  of  the  Sayyids  of  Musa  Pdk  Shahid,  son  of 
Shaikh  Jahdn  Bakhsh  or  Muhammad  Ghaus,  who  was  10th  in  descent 
from  Abdul  Qadir  Jildni  and  migrated  from  Baghddd  to  IJch  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 

The  Bara  Sa’dddt. 

The  origin  of  the  Sa’ddat-i-Bara  or  Bahira  is  assigned  to  the  Sayyid 
Abul-Farah  Wdsiti,  son  of  Sayyid  Da’ud  or  Sayyid  Husain,  who  came 
to  Ghazni  from  Wdsit  at  the  invitation  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  in  389  11. 
He  had  four  sons  who  settled  in  Chliat-Banur  fnow  in  Patiala),  and 
other  villages  iu  that  part.  These  four  sons  founded  as  many  clans, 
viz.,  the  Chhatrodi,  KondliwM,  Thhenpuri  and  Jajnori — from  the  names 
of  the  village  assigned  to  each.  Some  of  their  descendants  settled  in 
Delhi,  but  some  of  these  again  left  the  court  to  live  on  their  estates, 
owing  to  their  love  of  sport,  and  their  present  seats  date  from  600  or 
601  H.  The  Sayyids  who  remained  at  the  capital  were  called  shahr- 
wdla  and  those  who  lived  outside  were  called  hdhiricdla  or  hdhira, 
whence  Bdra.  When  encamped  with  the  emperors  the  Sayyid  or 
sirdar  of  each  camp  had  his  palival  or  countersign,  and  in  after  times 
those  words  began  to  bo  used  iu  jest  and  applied  to  the  men  of 
particular  villages,  so  that  every  village  is  now  hold  by  a group  which 
has  its  own  nick-name. 

The  nicknames  of  the  clan  of  each  village  or  basti  are  given 
below* : — 

Name  of  Basti.  Nichna7ne. 


Sanbhalhera 

• • t 

• • a 

...  Kafandoz  or  sewer  of  shrouds. 

Mojbara  ... 

... 

...  Confectioner. 

Miranpur 

...  Shoep-butcher. 

Kethorah 

» • • 

... 

...  Butcher. 

Tandhera 

• • • 

• • • 

...  Bhutni  (she-ghost). 

Khojerah 

• a. 

...  Ghost. 

Kakroli  ... 

• « a 

...  Dog. 

Behra 

...  Chamiir. 

Morna  ... 

* a a 

...  Camel. 

Jatwarit  ... 

• a . 

a a a 

...  Pig- 

Nagla 

...  Barber. 

Jdnsath  ... 

* • • 

...  Chirimdr  or  bird-killer. 

Chitora  ... 

...  Comic. 

Kaw41  ... 

• a. 

...  Jariye  (setter  of  glass  or  pebbles  in  ornaments). 

Jauli 

...  Teli  or  oilman. 

Tasang  ... 

...  Dum. 

Salarpur ... 

• a a 

...  Chiitiya  (fool). 

Ghalibpur 

...  Ho-ass. 

Sedipur  ... 

... 

...  She-ass. 

Kelaodah 

a a • 

...  Kunjrd  (green  grocer). 

Babari  ... 

... 

...  Goldsmith. 

Bahidarpur 

• a a 

...  Kungar  or  rustic. 

Bilaspur 

• a a 

...  Khumra.'f 

Palri 

...  Kamdngar  (bow  maker)  or  one  who  colours  bows. 

Saudhawali 

• •a 

a a a 

...  Dar-ul-IIimaqat  (house  of  foolishness). 

* Somewhat  similar  nicknames  are  said  to  be  found  among  the  Awans,  Kaim'in, 
‘ mean,’  Khota,  a ‘ donkey  ’ and  Thag,  a ‘ cheat,’  but  these  are  taken  by  P.  Ilari  Kishcu 
Kaul  as  indicating  low  status,  and  apparently  as  sub-castes. 

I Mill  pecker. 
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Segav’^Sehhu, 


Name  of  Basti. 

Pimbora 

Sarai  

Cburiyala 

Tassar  

Sakrera  

MuzaHarnagar  ... 


Nickname. 

• fl  ••«••• 

..  Bathyira. 

..  Manihdr* 

..  Sweeper. 

..  Owl. 

..  Eunuch. 


These  names  may  possibly  be  relics  of  a system  of  initiation  into 
the  degrees  of  a secret  order,  and  in  Turkey  they  are  paralleled  in 
the  order  of  the  Maulavis,  in  which  the  novice  is  called  the  scullion, 
and  so  on.  Such  degrees  were  known  to  the  Assassins,  and  their  6th 
degree  was  that  of  the  Mukallabi  or  ‘ dog-like  \ who  sought  out 
subjects  tit  for  conversion  for  the  missionaries  {dais),  as  hounds  run 
down  game  for  the  huntsman.t  The  explanation  that  the  names  were 
originally  pass-words  appears  to  lend  support  to  this  theory. 


The  Sayyids  of  Kurram  are  Shias  and  divided  into  four  branches, 
viz.  the  Fakhr-i-Alatn  Kaul  of  Kirm^n,  the  Mir  Ibrahim  Kaul  of 
Ahmadzai,  the  Sayyid  Ishdq  family  of  Mahura  and  the  L^la  Gul 
Kaul  of  Kharl^chi.  The  first  two  are  attached  to  the  Saragalla 
branch  of  the  Turis  and  the  last  two  to  the  Chardai  branch.  The  head 
of  the  branch  of  the  Fakhr-i-Alam  is  Mir  Akbar  Tir^hi  whose  followers 
are  designated  Mid,n  Murids  or  the  Ting  Gundi — the  ‘ firm  faction  ’ ; 
while  the  other  three  families  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Fakhr-i-Alam 
constitute  the  Drewandi  or  triad  group  and  their  followers  are  styled 
8ust  Gundi  or  ‘ loose  faction.’ 

It  is  unusual  to  find  low  castes  making  free  with  the  term  Sayyid 
as  they  do  with  that  of  Shaikh,  but  the  Dums  or  Mirdsis,  though  not 
ranked  as  sharif  in  Moslem  society,  arrogate  that  term  to  themselves 
and  aspire  to  the  title  of  Mir. 

Seqar,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Seqrah,  a clan  (agric  tural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SsHi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Seho,  a Muhammadan  tribe  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sekan,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Sekhu,  a tribe  found  in  Amritsar,  Ludhiana,  Jind,  etc.  In  Gujrdn- 
wd,la  where  they  hold  20  villages,  they  are  described  as  Rd/jputs, 
claiming  descent  from  Pewar,  through  an  eponym  Sekhu,  whose  great- 
grandsons,  Hambu,  Prithu  and  Chahar,  came  to  that  district  17 
generations  ago  from  the  Mdlwa  country.  They  intermarry  with  all 
other  tribes  except  the  ‘ Gonda  and  Bala,’  which  they  claim  as  sub- 
divisions of  their  own.  They  never  enjoyed  any  political  importance, 
but  one  or  two  were  notorious  robbers  till  about  1794. 


In  Ludhidna  however  they  claim  descent  from  Tej  Pdl.  He  had 
4 sons,  of  whom  Sadlakhan  and  Lakhan  were  twins.  The  former 
resembled  a serpent.  Their  mother  took  them  with  her  to  a cotton 
field  and  seated  Lakhan  on  a cot  and  Sadlakhan  on  the  ground. 


* Bangle  maker. 

t Von  flaznmer’s  Hist,  of  the  Assassins,  p,  68. 


8ehhu"^Seon{. 
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While  she  was  picking  cotton  two  travellers  arrived,  and  seeing 
Sadlakhan  beneath  Lakhan’s  cot  they  killed  him  with  a spear.  When 
their  mother  returned  and  sought  Lakhan,  she  found  that  he  too  was 
dead,  so  both  were  buried  at  one  place.  Diwan  Singh,  one  of  their 
kinsmen  saw  them  in  a dream  so  they  were  regarded  as  martyrs, 
and  a matt  was  built  at  Chhapp^r  to  commemorate  their  death  on  the 
spot  where  an  annual  fair  is  now  held.  After  a marriage  this  tribe 
worships  the  matt  and  plays  with  twigs.  A sihra  is  also  offered.  The 
bridegroom’s  forehead  is  marked  with  the  blood  of  a goat’s  ear.  The 
offerings  of  the  mdri  are  given  to  Brahmans.  But  in  Jind  they  are 
said  to  have  a jathera,  one  Bdb4  Mohan,  who  is  described  as  a sidh. 
He  used  to  watch  his  cattle  at  night  in  a jungle  hear  Sangrur,  resting 
his  chin  upon  a stick.  But  once  sleep  overcame  him  and  a gang  of 
robbers  detected  this  and  stole  his  cattle.  They  killed  his  dog  when 
it  barked,  but  he  awoke  and  began  to  fight  with  them.  They  cut  off 
his  head,  but  his  headless  body  reached  Sangrur  town  and  so  he  was 
considered  a sidh.  The  tribesmen  worship  him  at  weddings  and  distri- 
bute chapdtis,  cakes  and  porridge  among  the  poor.  His  shrine,  called 
math,  stands  where  he  fell.  They  also  offer  the  beestings  of  a cow  or 
buffalo  on  Monday  and  light  a lamp  at  the  Diw^li  there  and  present 
a hheli,  or  piece  of  coarse  sugar,  at  a child’s  birth.  The  Sekhu  are  also 
called  Sekhon  or  apparently  Shekhon. 

A branch  of  the  Sekhu,  called  Sekhuke,  has  a sidh  called  Bdbd 
Parmanand,  whose  math  is  at  Sangrur  outside  the  Nabha  gate.  It 
is  said  that  the  Bdbd  used  to  graze  cattle  in  a jungle  and  once  some 
boys  and  men  followed  him  there,  calling  him  a mad  man,  whereupon 
he  told  them  to  bring  two  cotton  wicks  which  he  put  in  his  eyes  and 
bade  them  look  at  them  attentively.  I’hey  did  so  and  saw  them  burning 
like  lamps.  The  fame  of  this  made  him  a sidh.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  buried  alive  in  a samddhi.  They  offer  the  first  milk  on  Sundays  and 
sweetmeat  at  weddings  and  worship  him  at  the  Diwdli. 

Sekun,  a Hindu  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Semi,  a Jdtclan  (agricultnral)  found  in  Multdn. 

Senga,  a class  of  men  who  had  a peculiar  instinct  for  discovering  old  wells. 
Ferozepur  Sett.  R^p.,  1860,  p.  18.  Cf.  sengha,  one  who  tells  about 
buried  treasure:  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1086.  CJ.  also  Sangh,  singh, 

Skni,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MuUd,n. 

Sensral,  a tribe  of  Rdjput  status  found  in  Attock.  It  ranks  high  as  it  is 
said  to  receive  daughters  from  the  Alpidls  and  Gbebas. 

Seoni,  a section  of  the  Khatris.  It  had  the  management  of  the  country 
round  Bajw^ra*  in  Hoshidrpur  under  the  Mughals  up  to  Sikh  times. 
It  venerates  three  persons,  Biiba  Chanat,  Alii  Jail i par ohitdni,  a,nd 
Jhagrd.  Nai.  Chanat  or  Khidarla  Brahman  was  the  parohit  of  the 


♦Blit  the  office  of  Qanungo  of  Bajw4ra  was  held  by  a family  ofJfrath  Khatris:  seo 
under  Qinungo. 
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Sepi — Seti. 

Sconi  and  Alii  JalH  was  liis  wife.  Once  upon  a time  a bridal  procession 
left  the  bride’s  trousseau  behind  and  he  went  back  to  fetch  it,  but 
the  procession,  fearful  of  letting  the  propitious  hour  go  by,  went  on 
without  waiting  for  him,  leaving  the  barber  to  bring  him  on.  The  bar- 
ber soothed  his  anger  for  the  time  being,  but  lie  declined  to  act  as  their 
priest  any  longer  and  handed  that  office  over  to  his  daughter’s  descen- 
dants who  were  Charaun  Brahmans.  He  bade  them  however  worship 
(or  propitiate  ?)  him  at  weddings,  with  Jhclgra  Nai  who  had  prevented 
him  from  cursing  them.  Alii  Jalli  became  safd  when  he  died,  so  she  is 
worshipped  too.  The  Bdba’s  temple  is  near  Kd-lew^l.  All  three  always 
get  a share  of  all  charitable  gifts.  The  Seoni  boast  that  they  have 
never  had  a widow  of  their  own  commit  sati,  ill-treated  a daughter  or 
committed  female  infanticide. 

Skpi,  fr.  sep,  service  rendered  to  the  village  community.  The  sepi  or  ghair 
muldzim  are  those  who  work  for  all,  not  for  any  one  in  particular, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  maj  be  attached  to  a special  sep  or  to  a number, 
d'hey  do  agricultural  work.  They  are  the  Kumhdr,  Chuhra  or  khdkroh, 
soavenerer,  sweeper  or  field  labourer,  and  Mochi.  Besides  specific 
payment  for  any  work  they  do  they  get  certain  payments  and  allowances 
in  pice  and  in  a share  of  the  produce.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1036. 
I’riusep^  thus  distinguishes  between  the  sepi  and  the  kamin  in  Sidlko^  : — 

The  position  and  perquisites  of  village  servants  have  been  defined. 
The  carpenter,  blacksmith  and  potter  are  paid  in  grain  at  fixed  though 
varying  rates.  The  barber  and  washerman  by  a rate  on  ploughs  and 
wells  in  the  Charkhari ; elsewhere  in  grain.  They  are  called  kamin, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Chuhras  or  sweepers  and  Chamdrs  who 
supply  the  leather,  and  do  all  menial  offices,  and  are  termed  sepis. 
Bazar  dues  or  dhart  are  not  levied  in  these  days  ; but  thdnapati,  a fee 
of  Re.  1,  is  the  right  of  Brahmans  and  village  bards  (Miriisis)  on 
occasion  of  marriages.  Sometimes  house  rent  at  the  rate  of  8 annas  a 
house  is  taken  by  the  zaminddrs.  All  other  dues  and  cesses  exacted 
in  Sikh  times  have  been  now  abandoned.” 

Ser,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Serah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Skrai  Rajputs,  (1)  a branch  of  the  Bhatti  Rdjputs  whose  ancestor  Serai 
settled  in  Hdfizabad,  where  they  founded  several  villages.  They  are 
also  found  in  Sidlkot ; (2)— or  Sirai,  a native  of  Sindh,  especially 

northern  Sindh.  See  Sarai. 

Seth,  fern.  SGtha7z,  -a^ii  (I)  a wholesale  merchfint  or  banker,  (2)  a title 
applied  generally  to  Piirsis,  Marwtlris  .and  others,  (3)  a section  of  the 
Khatrisi  : cf.  Panjabi  Dichj.,  p.  1037.  Fr.  ^anskr.  sreslhin,  ‘ a man  of 
consequence  or  president  of  a guild.’  The  authors  of  tiie  Vedic  Index 
appear  to  connect  it  with  sri,  ‘ prosperity’ : II,  pp.  402-3.  But  it  may 
be  connected  with  sreni,  a line  or  row  whence  probably  Sarin. 

Seti,  a Jilt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 


* Sidlkot  Settlement  Report,  1865,  § 397. 
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Setyah’^Seiodpanthi. 

Settati,  an  Ardfn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar, 

Sedra,  a faqir  of  the  Jain  sect : cf.  Saeedba,  and  seori,  offerings  to  Brahmans 
and  Sayyids  : Karndl.  Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  1039. 

Sewa-dar,  a bard : a faqir  or  a Brahman,  who  levies  contributions  on 
individuals  and  ceases  not  to  worry  them  till  payment  is  made  : Panjabi 
Dicty.,  p.  1037. 

Sewak,  see  Ritthi.  The  word  sewak,  seok  means  a servant,  worshipper, 
votary  or  disciple  ; Panjdhi  Piety.,  p.  1037. 

Sewak  Darya. — River  worship  is  common  in  the  south-western  Punjab 
and  the  priests  of  this  cult  are  known  as  Thakkars.  They  believe 
in  Daryd  Silhib  and  pray  to  him  for  all  they  want.  In  the  matter 
of  customs  and  ceremonies,  they  differ  little  from  other  Hindus.  The 
corresponding  cult  in  tho  eastern  Punjab  is  that  of  Khizr  Pir,  who  is 
worshipped  equally  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  as  the  water  spirit. 
The  worship  of  Zinda  Kali^na  is  connected  in  some  way  with  river 
worship ; indeed  some  maintain  that  DaryiX  Sdhib  was  a chela  of  Zinda 
Kalidna,  while  others  hold  that  Zinda  Pir  was  a personiheation  of  the 
river  god,  Darya  Sahib.  The  largest  number  of  river  worshippers  is 
found  in  Multdn, 

Sewapanthi,  a Sikh  sect.  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  had  a personal  follower, 
one  Kanhayd  Ldl  a Dhamman*  Khatri  of  Sodhrd  in  Gujrdnwdla. 
Originally  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Mughals,  he  became  a drawer 
of  water  to  the  Ouru^s  horses  and  to  all  with  him  and  a menial  at  his 
table  day  and  night.  The  Guru  taught  him  and  invested  him  with  the 
seli  and  topi.  On  Guru  Tegh  Bahddur’s  death  Kanhayd  Ldl  remained 
in  Govind  Singh^s  service  and  was  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Anandpur. 
One  day  ho  heard  some  one  say  : “0  heart,  love  God,”  and  accord- 

ingly in  the  battle  that  ensued  he  gave  water  to  the  wounded  on  either 
side,  justifying  his  act  by  a Sikh  text.  From  his  personal  service 
(sewd)  or  more  probably  from  Sewd.  Rd,m,  his  first  disciple,  his  followers 
are  called  Sewa-panthis  : but  in  Amritsar  they  are  known  as  Adan- 
Shahis,  from  Adan  Shdh,  another  disciple  of  Kanhaya  LM,  and  “ a 
rich  banker  who  devoted  his  wealth  and  leisure  to  the  propagation 
of  their  doctrines.”t  Their  charity  to  travellers  and  persons  in  distress 
is  proverbial.  Kanhaya  Ldl  is  said  to  have  been  commissioned  by 
Guru  Govind  Singh  to  preach  Sikhism  in  the  south-west  and  he  founded 
his  first  dharmsdld  in  the  Thai  or  steppe  of  the  Sini  S^gar  Dofib. 
His  followers  are  mainly  Khatrfs  and  Aroras  of  that  tract  and  the 
disciples  are  styled  N^nak-Shdhis,  make  ropes  for  a livelihood,  refus- 
ing all  alms  and  oblations.j;  Some  Sewapanthis  are  said  to  shave, 
others  not.  They  aro  celibate  and  eat  and  share  property  together. 
Flesh,  liquor  and  hemp  are  avoided.  Their  dress  is  white.  Macauliffe 
describes  them  as  an  orthodox  and  honourable  sect  who  live  by  honest 
labour. 


* For  tho  meaning  of  Dhamman  see  Punjab  Census  Rsp.,  1912,  § 684.  It  appears  to 
be  the  same  word  as  DhAman  or  Dhiman  (‘  wise  ’)•  a sub-caste  of  the  Lohir-TarkhAns. 

I Macauliffe,  Sikh  Religion,  V,  p.  174. 

X Maclagau,  § 103. 
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Sewarah-^  Shahid. 


Another  version  is  that  Sdnwal  Shdh  was  tho  grandson  of  one  Some 
Sh^h,  a Cbfiwala  Arora  of  Dera  Ismdil  Khdn  who  was  treasurer 
[shah)  to  Guru  Arjan. 

Sewarah,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Sewari,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Shafia,  one  of  the  four  great  schools  of  doctrine  of  the  Sunni  Muhammdans. 
Described  by  Mr.  Maclagan  as  “founded  by Muhammad-ibn-Idris-ash- 
Shdh  (died  A.D.  819),  though  found  more  generally  in  North  Africa, 
Arabia,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  also  not  uncommon  in 
Northern  India.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  noted  for  his  opposition 
to  the  scholastic  divines  and  drew  a distinction  between  the  funda- 
mental traditions  and  others.  In  practice,  however,  the  difference 
between  his  school  and  that  of  the  Hdnifis  is  mainly  that  in  prayer 
the  former  place  their  hands  on  their  breasts,  and  the  latter  on  their 
navel.  Imdm  Shdfi  is  also  said  to  have  declared  the  alligator  to  be 
lawful  food  {haldl).’^  Three  hundred  persons  who  returned  their 
religion  as  Sd,nsi  for  this  reason  gave  their  sect  as  Shafi  in  1891.  See 
also  Kehal. 

Shah,  fern.  Sb^hni,  (1)  a rich  merchant,  usurer,  banker,  trader,  etc.;  (2)  a 
title  assumed  by  certain  orders  of  faqirs,  and  especially  by  Sayyids  ; 
(3)  a king.  In  the  Punjab  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  financial 
overlord  and  a cultivator  speaks  of  his  shah  as  his  banker  and  master. 
Cf.  the  proverb  Shdh  bin  pat  nahin,  guru  bin  gat  nahin,  ‘No  credit 
without  a shah  and  no  salvation  without  a guru.'  See  Panjabi  Dicty., 
p.  1039.  The  word  is  possibly  connected  with  Sauu. 

Shahbasi,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Shah  Dadlatana,  a Sayyad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Shahid,  as  applied  to  Sikhs  the  term  Shahid  means  “ martyr,”  just  as  it 
does  in  the  case  of  Muhammadans,  but  among  the  former  it  is  confined 
to  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Dip  Singh  and  Sadsi  Singh.  Dip 
Singh  was  a Khd,r^  Jat  of  Pohovind  or  Pohupind  in  Lahore  and  became 
one  of  the  Kh^lsa’s  earliest  adherents.  At  Damdama  he  acquired 
learning,  and  Sadd,  Singh  became  his  disciple.  At  this  time  the 
imperial  governor  of  Lahore  had  set  a price  upon  the  Sikhs’  heads 
but  Diwan  Kaura  Mai  Khatri*  warned  them  of  an  impending  attack. 
Dip  Singh  dismissed  all  his  followers  who  had  earthly  ties  and  but 
sixty  men  remained  with  him.  With  these  he  encountered  the  imperial 
troops  till  all  the  Sikhs  had  fallen,  Dip  Singh  continuing  to  fight  even 
after  his  head  bad  been  struck  off.  Thereby  he  earned  the  title  of 
Shahid,  and  the  imperial  governor,  alarmed  by  a dream,  sought  his  par- 
don and  bestowed  Pohupind  \n  jdgir  upon  his  sister  Mdld,n.°  The  place 
where  she  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  is  still  known  as  the  Shahid 
Bung^i,  at  Amritsar.  Other  accounts  connect  the  story  with  Sadd. 


* Made  Di'wan  by  Shdh  Naw4z  Khan  in  1747,  confirmed  by  Mfr  Mannu  in  1748  and 
killed  in  battle  in  1752. 
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Singh  and  mako  Kami  Singh  and  Dharm  Singh.  Sindhu  Jdts,  his 
disciples.* 

Among  Muhammadans  the  term  is  applied  not  only  to  a martyr  for 
the  faith,  but  also  to  anyone  killed  or  executed,  provided  he  does  not 
speak  after  receiving  his  death-stroke.f  In  popular  hagiolatory  the 
term  is  frequently  confused  with  Sayyid. 

Shahikhel,  a sweeper  or  grave-digger  (also  called  mitsallt)  iu  Peshawar. 
In  Chach  Hazara  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus  he  is  a gypsy 
who  lives  by  making  mats  and  baskets  of  reeds  and  wicker-work. 

Shahye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Shaikh. — Shaikh  is  au  Arabic  word  meaning  an  elder  or  chief,  and  probably 
corresponds  very  closely  among  the  tribes  of  Arabia  with  chaudhn 
among  those  of  the  Punjab.  Thus  the  title  should  properly  be  conhned 
to,  and  is  very  generally  assumed  by,  tribes  of  true  Arab  descent.  But 
it  has  been  degraded  to  a much  more  vulgar  use.  If  a Riijput  or  Jdt 
turn  Muhammadan  he  retains  his  caste  name,  and  is  still  a Rdjput  or 
Jat;  though  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  had  known  Musalmau  Ib^jputs  who 
had  fallen  in  life  and  taken  to  weaving  call  themselves  Shaikhs,  though 
still  recognized  as  relations  by  their  brethren  of  the  village  whence 
they  came.  So  if  an  outcast  or  man  of  impure  calling  becomes 
Musalman  and  retains  his  occupation,  or  at  least  substitutes  for  it 
another  only  slightly  less  degrading,  he  also  retains  his  caste  name 
or  is  known  by  an  entirely  new  one,  such  as  Dindar  or  Musalli.  But 
the  class  which  lies  between  these  two  extremes,  and  are  neither  so 
proud  of  their  origin  as  to  wish,  nor  so  degraded  by  their  occupation  as 
to  be  compelled,  to  retain  their  origiual  caste  name,  very  generally 
abandon  that  name  on  their  conversion  to  Islam  and  adopt  the  title  of 
►Shaikh.  There  is  a Persian  proverb : ‘ The  first  year  1 was  a weaver 

(Julaha)  ; the  next  year  a Shaikh.  This  year  if  prices  rise  I shall  be 
a Sayad.’  Moreover  many  of  the  inferior  agricultural  Musalman 
tribes  of  Indian  descent  have,  especially  in  the  west  of  the  Province, 
set  up  a claim  to  Arab  origin  ; and  though  they  are  still  known  by 
their  tribal  name,  probably  or  almost  certainly  return  themselves  as 
Shaikhs  iu  a Census.j; 

Shaikhs  do  not  bear  the  best  of  characters  in  some  parts.  In 
Rohtak  they  are  said  to  supply  recruits  to  our  armies  and  jails  with 
praiseworthy  indifference,”  and  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  the  Naumuslim 
Shaikhs  are  described  as  “ a lazy  thriftless  set  of  cultivators.”  The 
Shaikhs  thus  described  are  of  course  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  true  Qoraish  of  the  south-west  Punjab. 

According  to  Mouckton  the  term  Shaikh  is  applied  loosely  to  an 
extraordinary  number  of  Musalman  artizans  and  others  of  similar 
status  in  Gujrfit.  The  following  list  contains  all  these  miscellaneous 

* D.  G.  Barkley  in  P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 1110  ; cf.  Griffin’s  Punjab  Rdjds,  pp.  46  and  47,  and 
Wynyard's  Amhdla  Hettlement  Report,^  83. 

tP.N.  Q.I.  §617. 

X A village  of  Gaur  Brahmans  in  Gurgaoii,  who  are  said  to  have  been  forcibly  converted 
to  Islam  by  Aurangzeb,  call  themselves  Gaur  Shaikhs  but  are  known  to  their  neighbours 
as  GAea  : P.  N.  Q.  I,  § 25.  In  that  District  a famUy  of  Banias  bears  the  title  of  Shaikh 
because  one  of  its  members  adopted  it  to  save  its  estates  from  confiscation  under  the 
Mughals,  but  his  descendants  were  re-admitted  into  Hinduism  : ib.  §11.  It  U also  affected 
as  a title  by  the  Metlda  Jats  of  Mandoswala  in  the  Lower  Deraj^t : ib.  II,  § 9. 
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The  Shaikhs. 


Shaikhs.  They  are  mostly  residents  of  the  town,  or  are  village 
servants : — 


No. 

Caste  or  designation. 

Remarks, 

1 

Batwil  or  Vatwalj 

Hind.  Balahar. 

2 

Bhati*  

3 

Beld4r  or  Od*  

4 

Kashmiri 

5 

Qinungo  

Leather  tanners  (Khatfk), 

6 

Ohamrang  

7 

Chiroa  

Red  dyers. 

8 

Chipegar  

Cloth  printer. 

9 

Chimba* 

Hind.  Dhobi,  washerman. 

10 

Darzi  

11 

Duhi*  

Hind.  Oaddi  or  milkman. 

12 

Dohli  

Drummers. 

13 

Dhari  

Bards. 

14 

Dabgar  

Make  kuppas,  Hind,  kuppawdla. 

15 

Fflwan  

Elephantmen. 

16 

Gagra  

Hind.  BoriahdJ,  mattress. 

17 

Ghariala 

Moulders. 

18 

Hajam  

19 

Halwd,i  

Sweetmeat  men. 

20 

Jatkata*  

Fr.  jat,  wool  or  body  hair,  and  katta,  spinning. 

21 

Jhfwar* 

22 

Jul4ha* 

Some  remain  Hindus,  and  are  called  Megh,  Hind.  Koli 
(weavers). 

23 

Khoja  

Formerly  Khatris. 

24 

Kakezai 

Also  called  Bulledee  (Bile  ladle). 

25 

Kasai  

Butchers. 

26 

Khattik  

27 

Khusra  

Hind.  Khoja  (eunuch). 

28 

Kalaigar 

Tinmen. 

29 

Kharashf 

Millers  (khar&sh,  a large  corn  grinding  stone  turned  by  a 
bullock). 

30 

Kumhar 

Brick  makers. 

31 

Kan  jar  

32 

Kamboh 

Green-grocers. 

33 

,,, 

Fiddlers. 

34 

Koftgar 

Enamel  workers  or  gilders. 

34^ 

Qalandar*  ^ 

A class  of  itinerant  beggars. 

35 

Kasaera 

(Mostly  Hindus),  kdsi  Avorkers,  brass  Avorkers,  old  pot  buyers. 

36 

Kdghazi 

Paper-manufacturers. 

37 

Lohar*  

Iron-Avorkers. 

38 

Lil4ri  

Hind.  Rangrez. 

39 

Miski*  

Hind.  Bhisti  or  Saqqa. 

40 

Musalli  

Proselytized  Chuhras. 

41 

Mochi*  

42 

Machi  or  Nanwai* 

Hind,  Bhatiara,  a section  of  the  JhiAvars. 

43 

Mfr4si  

(Hindus').  Bhat  or  Rai  or  Dom. 

44 

Mihm4r  

Hind,  Raj,  masons. 

r 45 

Mallah  ' 

Boatmen. 

46 

Musaver  

Painters. 

47 

Niyiria  

Refiners. 

48 

Naichaband  

Hind.  Nechagar,  hooka-tube  makers  and  binders. 

t In  Mandi  the  hatiudl  is  oae  who  puts  weights  in  the  scale  when  salt  is  being  Aveighed — 
apparently  a weighman  : Gazetteer,  p.  51. 

* The  classes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  admitted  by  others  as  Shaikhs,  some  of 
them  will  assert  themselves  to  be  Shaikhs,  some  are  only  emerging  from  obscurity  and 
beginning  to  be  styled  Shaikh.  The  rule  in  fact  has  no  limits.  I have  therefore  included 
all  the  miscellaneous  Musalman  classes  in  the  above  tabic. 
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No, 

Caste  or  designation. 

Remarks. 

49 

NakArchi*  ...  ’ 

Nakara,  musician. 

50 

Ubna  

Mu'allam,  MalwAna,  Maulavi,  Musjid  officials. 

61 

Phuleri  or  Attdr 

Hind.  GAndhi. 

52 

Perna*  

Occupation  of  BAzigar,  juggler.  Hind,  madiri. 

53 

Pakkiwala  

54 

Penj  i*  

Hind.  Dhunna,  cotton  cleaners. 

55 

Pattoi  ...  

Hind.  Patwa  silk-weavers,  cordings,  etc. 

5G 

Rain*  

Formerly  Hindus,  MAlis  or  BaghwAns. 

57 

Rababi* 

Fiddlers. 

58 

Rawal  

Hind.  Baid  or  Hakim,  Doctors. 

59 

Shanagarh  

Combmakers,  Kangigars. 

GO 

SarwAn* 

Camelmen. 

G1 

TarkhAn  

Carpenters. 

62 

Teli  

Oilmen. 

63 

Thathiar 

Hind.  Tathera,  metal  workers  or  braziers. 

64 

VangAli* 

Make  vanga  or  bracelets.  Hind,  manidr. 

65 

Zargar  

Goldsmiths, 

Shaikh,  a title  among  Tarkhdns  in  Dera  Ghdzi  Khdn. 

Shaikh  Bhanqi,  or  Suaikhra.  A class  of  Muhammadan  Chuhrds  found  in 
Delhi  who  say  that  they  accompanied  the  Moslem  invaders  from 
Arabia.  But  see  L^lbegi, 

Sbaikh  Khkl,  a non-Pathdn  sept  found,  with  the  Mandezai,  Senzai  and 
Khwdzdzai  in  Jandol  (Bajaur),  said  to  be  of  Kafir  descent,  but  now 
reckoned  as  Pathiias. 

Sbaikh  Simlani,  a Sayyad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Shajra,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  the  Shujab^d  tahsil  of  Multan 
and  said  to  be  alan  to  the  Bhuttas,  q.  v. 

Shalmani,  Shilmani. — A T^jik  tribe,  erroneously  styled  Dihgan  (lit, 
liusbandman)  found  in  the  Pesbdwar  valley.  Raverty  says  they  came 
from  Shalm^n  (now  Shalozdn)  and  Karmdn  in  the  Kurram  valley,  and 
obtained  the  district  of  Ashnagbar,  now  Hashtnagar,  becoming  subjects 
of  the  Jahdngiri  Sultan,  Awes,  of  Swdt.  This  tract  they  lost  when 
the  Yusafzais  and  Mandar  Pathans  overran  it  and  they  are  now  reduced 
to  a few  small  villages  in  the  hills  round  the  Tahtdra  Koh  and  chiefly 
employed  in  navigating  rafts  between  Jaldldbad  and  the  Peshdwar 
valley.  Raverty  says  they  were  divided  into  3 septs,  Gabari  {not  from 
gdbr,  a fire-worshipper),  Mutrdwi  and  Mumidli.  Their  rulers  were 
descendants  of  the  Jahdngm  Snltdns  (Bahrdm  and  Pakhal)  who  held 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Kdbul  river  from  the  Tagdo  to  the^  Pir 
Ponjdl  range  and  likewise  some  parts  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Kdbul 
as  far  south  as  the  Sufed  Koh.  Sultdn  Awes  was  the  Gabari  Sultdn 
of  Swdt.t  In  Hazara  the  Shilmdni  appear  to  have  adopted  the  name  of 


* The  classes  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  admitted  by  others  as  Shaikhs,  some  of 

them  will  assert  themselves  to  be  Shaikhs,  some  are  only  emerging  from  obscurity  and 
beginning  to  be  styled  Shaikh.  The  rule  in  fact  has  no  limits.  1 have  therefore  included 
all  the  miscellaneous  Musalmin  classes  in  the  above  table. 

■f  Tabaqdt-i-Ndairi,  p.  1044. 
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Shalolir^Shamsi. 

Sulaimdni.  They  live  mostly  in  tlie  KMlsa  tract  of  that  District,  and 
are  closely  connected  with  the  Utm^nzais. 

Shaloli,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shd,hpur. 

ShambAni,  a small  Baloch  suh-tuman,  classed  also  as  a clan  of  the  Bugti. 
It  occupies  the  hills  adjacent  to  them  and  the  JMaz^ri. 

Shamdasi,  a follower  of  Sh4m  D^s  or  Sh^mji,  the  Baird.gi  revivalist  of  the 
South-West  Punjab  : see  under  Chhabilwdla,  Vol.  II,  p.  158. 

Shami,  a corruption  of  Swami,  Sansk,  for  Lord.”  It  is  used  as  a term 
of  respect  for  Bairagi  elders. 

Shammozai,  a Patliau  clan  (agi-icultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  It  appears 
to  be  a Yusuf zai  sept. 

Shamor,  a Muhammadau  .Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery 
and  Multdn. 

Shamsi.  (1)  a.  curious  sect,  followers  of  Pir  Shams  Tabriz,  the  great 
i-aint  of  Multdii.  This  saint  has  a reputation  in  all  parts  of  the 
Punjab  and  among  persons  of  all  creeds,  more  especially  for  having 
been  fla\  ed  alive  and  being  able  to  walk  about  with  his  skin  in  his 
hand.  Bat  there  is  in  the  north  of  the  Province  a sect  which  is  in 
some  special  way  devoted  to  the  cult  of  this  saint.  It  gives  alms  in 
the  name  of  its  Pir;  it  worships  no  idols,  but  reverences  the  Bhdgavat 
Gita,  and  is  usually  held  in  abhorrence  by  orthodox  Hindus.  It  is 
popular  among  the  Sun^rs,  Thathidrs  and  J bin  wars,  more  especially 
among  the  Sunars  who  give  to  the  sect  the  same  flavour  of  secrecy 
and  uncanniness  which  they  give  also  to  the  Shaiva  rites  so 
common  among  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sect  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Khojas  of  Bombay,  of  whom  the 
Agha  Khan  is  the  spiritual  head.  The  Shamsis  are  not  found  in  any 
numbers  east  of  the  Jhelum.  It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connec- 
tion, though  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  sect  of  Shamsis  as 
such,  that  a remarkable  fair  is  held  every  year  in  honour  of  Sh4h 
Shams  at  Shekhpur,  near  Bhera,  in  the  ^d;hpur  district,  where  the 
sick  and  ailing  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  present  themselves  at 
the  appointed  time  to  be  hied  by  the  barbers  of  Bhera,  These  worthies 
are  said  to  do  their  work  with  great  efficiency,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood is  soon  reeking  with  horrid  rivulets  of  human  blood.* 

P.  Hari  Kishen  Kaul  says  that  the  Shamsis  follow  the  Imdm, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Lsmailia  sect  of  Shias,  their  present 
leader  being  H.  H.  the  Agha  Khhii  of  Bombay.  They  belong  mostly 
to  the  Sun^r  caste  and  their  connection  with  the  sect  is  kept  a 
secret,  like  Freemasonry.  They  pass  as  ordinary  Hindus)  but  their 
devotion  to  the  Imd,m  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  said  that  it  is  based 
on  an  unspeakable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Imdm  by  way  of  enhancing  illicit  gain  in  the  customai'y  practices  of 
the  goldsmith  guild.  The  goldsmith  alloys  his  gold  by  night.  The 
Sun  is,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  the  expoter  of  his  misdeeds.  Shah 
Shams  Tabriz  is  known  to  have  had  the  Sun  under  his  control  and  the 
eagerness  to  please  his  successor  msy,  therefore,  be  due  to  the  desire  to 
be  screened  from  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  Sun  to  their  professional 


* This  is  Maclagan’s  account. 
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misconduct.  The  instructions  of  the  creed  are  issued  in  a novel 
alphabet  (which  is  probably  a secret  code)  by  H.  H.  the  Agha  Klian, 
who  is  said  k)  represent  an  incarnation  of  the  lliudn  Trinity.  The 
Shamsis  appear  to  be  most  numerous  in  Sidlkot.  The  follower.^  of  the 
sect  are  looked  down  upon  by  both  the  orthodox  and  advanced  Hindus, 
because  it  is  believed  that  their  secret  teachings  aim  at  a gradual 
subversion  of  the  very  instincts  of  their  original  religion,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  Shamsis  may  have  concealed  thoir  connection 
with  the  sect. 

Ibbetson  says  that  the  Shamsis  also  reverence  Sekhi  Sarwar;  but  in 
spite  of  a strong  leaning  towards  the  tenets  of  JiJuhammad,  they 
conform  to  most  of  the  observances  of  Hinduism  and  are  accepted  as 
Hindus  by  their  Hindu  neighbours.  They  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
artisan  and  menial  castes,  though  a good  many  Khatns  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  sect.  They  bury  their  dead  iustead  of  burning  them. 
Some  time  ago,  when  the  Agha  Khdn,  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Bombay 
Khojas,  visited  the  Punjab,  some  of  this  persuasion  openly  owned 
themselves  his  disciples,  and  declared  that  they  and  their  ancestors  had 
secretly  been  Musalmdns  by  conviction  for  generations,  though  con- 
cealing their  faith  for  fear  of  persecution.  These  men  were  of  course 
promptly  excommunicated  by  the  Hindu  community. 

(2).  A Sayad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Shamye,  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Shanki,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Shbkhon,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar,  doubtless  the  same  as 
the  vSekhu  or  Bekhon. 

Shbkbea,  a Jat  clau  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Sheikh. — The  only  Muhammadan  tribe  in  the  hills  are  Sheikhs  who  camo 
up  from  Basi,  Hupar  and  Kharar.  Tho  reason  of  their  migration  is 
said  to  be  this,  that  originally  they  were  Hindus,  but  the  king  who 
ruled  at  that  time  converted  them  to  Muhammadanism  by  force.  Sorno 
members  of  a family  remained  Hindus,  while  others  turned  Muhamma- 
dans. The  converts  gave  up  their  share  of  the  property  in  favour  of 
their  brothers,  and  they  thennelvos  came  and  settled  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  lived  by  trade.  Their  settlement  in  the  hills  does 
not  seem  to  be  older  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  generations. 

Sheokan,  a tribe  of  J^ts.  It  holds  42  villages  in  tlie  Dadri  tahsil  of  Jind 
and  ite  canton  is  called  the  Sheoran  tappa.  But  it  holds  a number 
of  villages  in  Loh^Lru  and  a few  in  Hissiir  also.  The  bheoran  got  claims 
descent  from  Bheora  and  Samathra,  two  Chauhan  K^jputs  who  migrat- 
ed from  iSambhar  and  settled  at  Sidhu  in  Loluiru  State.  They  founded 
villages  and  their  descendants  held  a chaurdd  or  a group  of  S4  villages, 
52  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Loharu  and  32  in  tahsil  Dd,dri,  but  the 
number  of  villages  is  now  about  100  all  told.  From  the  Sheoran  are 
descended  the  Dhankar,  Dhilka,  Tokas,  Jdbar,  Kundu,  lidmpuria, 
and  Phogat  septs  of  the  -Jd^s. 

The  Loharu  account  of  the  tribe  is  more  detailed  and  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  given  above,  which  comes  from  Jind,  According 
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to  it  the  Sheordn  arc  also  styled  Chauhdn  Teli.  Mim,  a Chauhan 
Hdjput,  left  Sainbhar  with  his  sons,  Lumra  and  Sheora,  owing  to  a 
family  quarrel  and  went  to  Darerd,  a village  in  Bikdner  State.  After 
a time  the  Sungra  Hajputs,  who  were  rulers  of  Darerd,  drove  Mini 
out  of  their  lands,  so  he  settled  in  Hissdr.  There  another  quarrel 
ensued  with  the  Jdtu  Rajputs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
because  a bullock  belonging  to  Mim  had  damaged  the  Jdtus’  helds 
aud  they  wounded  it  with  an  iron  weapon.  Sheora  and  Lumra  came 
to  Sadhanwa,  in  Lohdru,  which  was  then  desolate ; while  in  that 
desert  a wheel  of  the  cart  loaded  with  their  luggage  broke  and  so 
Sidhnath,  a Hindu  sage,  who  lived  there  and  spent  his  life  in  medita- 
tion bade  them  settle  in  that  place  and  told  Sheora  to  look  all 
around  him.  Casting  his  glance  to  the  east  he  saw  a hill  now  in 
Dadri,  to  the  west  a pipaZ  tree  where  the  town  of  Bhal  now  stands, 
to  the  south  a pipal  where  Chhapra  a village  in  Jaipur  now  lies. 
The  sage  promised  him  the  conquest  of  all  the  country  extending 
up  to  the  hill  and  pipal  trees.  Sheora  then  asked  how  they  were 
to  get  children  as  their  women  had  all  been  slain  in  the  light  with 
the  Jatus,  so  the  sage  bade  him  take  his  rosary  to  a Jdll  of  the 
Sur^  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Balsaraand,  a village  in  Hissdr,  as  he  had  a 
blind  daughter  whom  he  would  marry  to  Sheora  on  seeing  the  rosary. 
Sheora  in  due  course  married  the  blind  girl,  and  their  descendants  are 
the  Sheordn  Jd^s,  though  Sheora  was  a Rdjput.  Lumra’s  descendants 
were  also  called  Sheordn.  This  occurred  about  31  generations  ago. 
'J'he  tomb  of  Sidh  Ndth  is  inside  the  walls  of  Sadhanwa  and  it  is 
said  to  be  at  the  very  place  where  Sheora  and  Lumra  first  met 
the  saint.  Faqirs  of  Sidh  Nath’s  family  live  there  and  the  Jd^s  pub 
much  faith  in  them,  paying  them  a rupee  at  every  wedding  and 
supplying  them  with  food.  Widow  remarriage  is  allowed,  but  a widow 
cannot  marry  her  husband’s  elder  brother.  They  worship  all  the  Hindu 
gods,  but  the  Sun  is  their  highest  deity,  and  they  believe  that  he  saves 
them  from  all  calamities.  'Ihey  also  Avorship  Rdma,  Hanumdn,  Bhatian 
Sidh,  Masani  and  Shdmji.  No  day  is  sacred  to  Rdma,  but  Hanumdn  is 
worshipped  on  Tuesday.  Churma  (a  kind  of  food  made  of  jaggery,  ghi, 
wheaten  flour,  etc.)  is  offered  in  his  worship.  A Hindu is  first 
fed  with  it  and  then  the  Sheoran  themselves  eat  of  it.  Bhatian  is 
worshipped  on  the  1 4th  of  the  lunar  mouth,  food  made  of  the  same 
ingredients  being  first  given  to  a Dum.  Bhatian  is  believed  to  protect 
them  from  epidemics  such  as  cholera,  etc.  Sidh  is  worshipped  on 
Mondays,  porridge  of  biijrd  made  on  this  occasion  being  given  first 
to  a Kuinhdr,  a Kuinhar  being  in  high  favour  with  Sidh  because  the 
ass  is  used  by  ti  e godling  as  his  conveyance.  Asses  too  are  fed  at  the 
worship  of  Sidh.  He  protects  children  from  small-pox.*  Masdni  is 
worshipped  on  Wednesday,  large  cakes  of  wheat  flour,  jaggery  and 
ghi  being  first  given  to  a Kumhdr.  The  offerings  made  to  Masdni  are 
also  taken  by  Kumhdrs.  Shdmji  is  worshipped  on  the  12th  of  the 
lunar  month.  Khir  (made  of  rice  and  milk)  and  porridge  are  given 
first  to  a Brahman,  who  also  takes  the  offerings  made  to  Shdmji  ; all 
the  milk  that  the  cattle  yield  is  used  in  making  the  khir.  Those  who 


* This  reads  like  a confused  account  of  Shiva  worship,  Shiva  being  personified  in  a 
Kuinhar  because  he  cieates  things  out  of  earth,  aud  of  Devi  worship,  she  being  the  goddess 
of  small-pox. 


Sheordnt — Shin. 
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worship  abstain  from  flesh  and  wine.  The  worship  of  Bhatian, 

Mas^ni  and  Sidh  is  peculiar  to  women  and  children. 

Shboeani,  8<'e  Shiranni. 

ShebanI;  see  Shiranni. 

Sherke,  a Kharral  clan  (agricnltural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

SherkhInana,  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Shebuana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

ShiXl,  a sept  of  the  Awana,  descended  from  Malik  Shihan  (latter  hall  of 
the  18th  century),  found  in  Find  Dddan  Khdn  tahsil. 

Shikari,  a tribe  found  only  in  the  Sadiqdbdd  Kdrdari  of  Bahawalpur.  They 
are  Muhammadans  only  in  name,  though  some  observe  Muhammadan 
rites,  for  they  eat  food  disallowed  by  the  shard,  even  the  flesh  of 
dead  animals  and  pork.  They  make  small  huts  in  the  environs  of 
towns  and  live  by  hunting,  protecting  crops,  labour  and  occasionally 
cultivation. 

Shin,  a tribe  widely  spread  throughout  the  Indus  valley,  in  the  Kohistdn, 
and  as  far  to  the  north  as  Bdltistan.*  The  part  of  the  Indus  valley 
below  Gor  to  the  Afghdn  limits  near  Ghorband  is  called  Shin-kari  and 
in  its  lower  part  the  purest  Shin  community  is  probably  to  bo  now 
found,  but  the  name  Shin-kari  still  exists  in  Pakhli  and  their  original 
home  was  possibly  in  that  valley. 

The  Shins  form  the  majority  of  the  population  in  Gor,  Childs,  Tangir, 
the  Indus  valley  below  Sazin,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Gilgit  valley 
above  Ponydl,  but  they  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  higher  and  less  fer- 
tile parts  till  one  gets  further  up  the  Indus  valley  beyond  Haramosh. 
Though  numerically  inferior  their  language  is  established  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  where  they  have  penetrated  and  they  doubtless  repre- 
sent a conquering  race. 

Shins  give  daughters  to  Ronos  and  Sayyids,  but  cannot  obtain  wives 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  marry  Yeshkun  women,  but  do 
not  give  them  daughters,  though  they  do  so  to  Nfmchas  in  the  lower 
Indus  valley.  Those  of  the  Indus  valley  below  Sazin  are  small  clean- 
limbed men,  with  dark  eyes  and  complexion,  and  sharp  features  of  a 
type  not  uncommon  in  North-Western  India.  A rare  type  is  small 
and  slight  with  thin  sharp  features,  prominent  noses  and  narrow  chins. 
It  is  possibly  due  to  degeneration  caused  by  long  and  close  inter- 
marriage. 


* The  Shins  probably  had  once  an  internal  organization  which  is  preserved  by  the  Brok-pas 
of  B41tist4n,  who  are  undoubtedly  Shins  by  origin  and  speak  various  dialects  of  Shina. 
The  Biltis  term  all  classes  of  the  Brok-pas  Shina  or  Shinalok,  but  they  call  themselves 
Rom  and  say  they  belong  to  the  Shin  ‘caste  ’ of  Gilgit,  Astor,  etc.  They  are  divided  into 
fonr  sub-castes  :—Sharsing,  Gabiir,  Doro  and  Yudey,  which  all  intermarry  and  are  equal  in 
every  respect.  The  Roms  will  not  however  intermarry  with  the  Yeshkun.  Biddulph’s 
Trib«$  of  th$  Hindoo  Koo$h,  p.  72-4, 
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Though  no  longer,  even  traditionally,  a separate  race  the  Shins 
regard  themselves  as  an  aristocracy,  considering  it  a disgrace  to 
carry  loads  and  only  condescending  to  hunting  and  agi  icnlture.  But 
in  Bdltistdn  they  are  subordinate  to  tho  Tartars,  who  style  them 
Brok-pas  or  highlanders  because  they  cultivate  the  highest  and  least 
fertile  lands. 

In  all  the  Shinkdri  republics  slavery  is  a recognised  institution — 
prisoners  taken  in  war  and  children  of  slave  parents  forming  the  servile 
class. 

Among  the  Shins  marriage  between  first  cousins,  or  other  relatives 
within  that  degree  (such  as  uncle  and  niece),  is  strictly  prohibited, 
though  allowed  by  Muhammadan  Law. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Shins  is  their  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  cow,  a point  to  which  Drew  first  called  attention.  In 
spite  of  their  conversion  to  Islam  this  feeling  is  still  maintained  in 
Nagar,  Gilgit,  Astor,  and  the  Indus  valley  above  Bunji.  In  that  valley 
below  Astor  the  feeling  has  died  out,  but  in  the  places  mentioned 
orthodox  Shins  will  not  eat  beef,  drink  milk  or  touch  a vessel  contain- 
ing it.*  A sucking  calf,  or  any  portion  of  a dead  animal,  is  especially 
unclean,  so  that  purification  is  necessary  if  even  the  garments  chance 
to  touch  it.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a Shin  to  make  over  his  cow  and 
calf  to  a Yeshkun  neighbour,  to  be  restored  to  him  when  the  calf  is 
weaned.  Shins  also  regard  the  domestic  fowl  as  unclean.  - 

Of  the  Shin  names  a great  number  have  the  suflix  ‘ Singh,’  which  is 
retained  in  spite  of  their  conversion  to  Islam.  Biddulph  gives  a list  of 
the  names  used  with  the  suffix  and  also  of  women’s  names  which  some- 
times have  the  suffix  ‘ Bai.’t  But  few  of  these  names  are  now  found  in 
the  Punjab. 

The  Shins  are  noted  for  their  miserly  habits  which  thfey  carry  to 
extremes.  Every  man  has  a secret  hiding  place  in  the  mountains  where 
he  keeps  his  money,  metal  pots,  wife’s  jewels  and  all  his  most  valuable 
property.  This  treasui’e  is  never  taken  out  for  use,  except  on  festive 
occasions.  No  feeling  of  houour  exists  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
another’s  treasure  if  it  is  discovered  by  chance.  A treasure  is  frequently 
lost  altogether  by  the  owner’s  sudden  death  before  he  has  had  time  to 
confide  the  secret  of  its  hiding  place  to  his  son,  and  the  Shins  have 
many  legends  of  lost  treasures  guarded  by  demons. 

In  the  Indus  valley  about  Shinkari  the  men  wear  turbans  and  tight 
fitting  clothes,  and  retain  tho  curious  leather  leggings  called  tauti 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Shina-speaking  tribes  and  those  of  TorwSl 
and  Bashkar. 


* This  feeling  regarding  the  cow  exists  also  among  the  Brok-pas  of  BillisUn  and  points 
to  their  kinship  with  the  Shins  of  Gilgit.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  a dainydl  or  witch,  of 
whatever  caste,  to  refrain  froni  cow’s  milk  ; Biddulph,  op.  cit.,  p.  98.  Neve  says  that  the 
Brokpa  consider  it  contaminating  to  touch  a cow. 

■f  Biddulph,  op.  cit.,  p.  99. 


Shinwdri—  Shiranni. 
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Biddulph  suggested  that  the  Muhammadan  Brokpa  whose  seats  are 
lower  down  the  Indus  than  the  other  Brokpas,  8ettl€^d  in  the  Dali-Hanu 
tract,  are  descendants  of  Shin  captives  settled  there  by  Rdja  Ahmad 
Sh4h  of  Skardo  in  the  17th  century  after  his  wars  with  the  Shin 
peoples  of  Gilgit,  but  Neve  agrees  with  Francke  in  regarding  them  as 
Dards,  like  the  Buddhist  Brokpa  of  that  district.* * * §  Their  dialect,  how- 
ever, proves  an  age-long  separation  from  the  Dards  of  Astor  and  Gilgit, 
The  Buddhist  Brokpa  have  a kind  of  caste  system.  First  come  the 
Lhabdak  or  priestly  caste,t  then  the  Riishens,  then  the  Ruzmets. 
Eating  with  people  of  a different  caste  causes  ceremonial  uncleanness 
which  is  removed  by  fumigating  oneself  with  the  smoke  of  the  cedar 
before  re-entering  one’s  house.  The  goddess  Stiiring  is  a great  spirit 
dwelling  in  the  mountains,  and  to  her  are  given  the  first-fruits  of  the 
6elds  and  apricot- trees.  But  Harm  has  a special  god  in  Zan  Dan 
Lha-mo,  and  Garkon  village  in  Kan  Lha-mo,  These  Brokpas  were  con- 
verted to  Buddhism  only  half  a century  ago  by  Lamas  sent  by  the  king 
of  Laddk,  and  their  annual  festival  is  both  unlike  the  Bon  festival  of 
that  country  and  anything  in  Hinduism,  though  the  dancing,  in  which 
the  sexes  are  separated,  reminds  one  of  similar  festivals  in  Kulu  and 
other  Himalayan  tracts.  The  people  gather  round  a stone-altar  under 
a walnut-tree,  and  on  the  altar  a small  fire  of  the  sacred  cedar  is  kept 
burning  while  the  dancers  perform.  Shiring  is  worshipped  at  this 
festival.  It  appears  to  be  the  Taleni  or  torch  festival  described  by 
Biddulph  as  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice. 

Shinwari,  a Pathan  tribe,  already  described  at  p.  236  su'pra. 

The  eastern  Ali  Sher  sections  are  the  Khuja  or  Khwdja,  Shaikhmal, 
Asha,  Pirwal  and  Pisat.J  The  Manduzai  are  divided  into  3 khels, 
Hamza,  Bids  and  Hasan,  and  the  Sanga  and  Sipdh  thus  : — 


( Ghani  Khel, 
Haidar  Khel. 
Kachkoh. 
Sanga  ...•{  Mir  Jan.§ 

Tsalorph4ra. 

Mullagori,’ 

! Karmu. 


f Mai  Khel. 

I 

Sanga  ...-f  Khani. 

I 

LAdil. 

( Haidar  Khel. 
Sip4h  ...  ] Bahar  Khel. 

tRahunid  Khel. 


Sbibanni,  Shirdni,  Sheranij  Sheordni,  or  as  it  prefers  to  call  itself  Marani, — 
a Pathdn  trib'*,  whose  history  has  already  been  given  at  p.  224  supra. 
As  stated  on  p.  227  they  occupy  the  country  round  the  Takht-i- 
Sulaiindn.  Mr.  L.  White  King  divides  them  into  two  main  groups,  the 
Bargha  or  highland  and  the  Largha  or  lowland.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  obscure  but  Farishta  mentions  Shfwardn  as  a country  on  the 


* Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir,  pp.  103 — 5, 

t The  priests  are  Mongolian  and  seem  to  be  connected  ivith  the  monasteries  at  Skir- 
bichan,  having  little  to  do  with  the  Brokpas  of  Dah-Hanu  beyond  collecting  alms  from  them  : 
ibid.  p.  106. 

I The  Ali  Sher  sections  are  also  given  as  Khuja  Khel,  Mirddd  Khel,  Shaikhmal,  Asha, 
Piro  Khel,  Pisat,  Ahotar  or  Watar  and  Pakhah 

§ The  Mir  Jan  are  said  to  be  Ghilzai  by  origin  and  vassals  of  the  Sanga. 
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borders  of  the  Punjab.*  They  occupy  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  tlie 
earliest  seat  of  the  Afghans.  Their  pedigree  is  given  below  ; — 

Qais,  Abdur-RasMd. 


Ismail  Ghorgasht. 

I 

Dinai. 

1 

Kikar. 


Ibrahim,  Sarban. 
Sharf-ud-Din,  Sharkhabun. 


Daughter,  mother  of  Sheran. 


^ Taria,  Mi4na.  Baraich.  Amr-ud-Din 

(Urmar). 

Dzar,  a sacrifice  or  oblation  or  a thing  consecrated. 

I 

' i T . . , , . .. 

Dom  or  Dam,  Jalwani.  Harp&yil,  corrupted  into  Hanp41  (also  said 

to  be  a grandson  of  Dzar). 


Babar. 


Umar. 


I 

Saidani, 


r 

Six  sons,  including 
Hamfm  or  Jaraim 


Miana,  the  widow  of  Sayyid  Ishaq. 


r' 


1 

Aiso  adopted  Kapip. 

I 

Kapipzai. 

“'1 


Daughter  married  Muhammad-i-Gisu  Daraz 
of  Ush. 

I 

Ushtar^nas. 

I 

Qandapur. 


^ 

Daughter  married  Sayyid  Ishaq 
of  Ush. 

I 

Habib,  Abu  Sai’d,  Bakhtyir. 

I 

Ato. 

I 

Sayyid  Muhammad. 

I 

Khw^ja  Iliis. 

^ I 

Makhddm-i-Alam,  the  Khwija. 

Yahya-i-Kabir,  Bakhty4r,  died  734  H, 

I (1333-4  A.D.) 
Shaikhzais. 

White  King  gives  the  following  list  of  the  Shiranoi  clans : — 


Division. 


Bargha 


Sub-divisions. 


Hassan  Khel 


Uba  Khel 


Chuhar  Khel 


Sections. 


Ahmad  zai 
Hezai 

Karmanzai. 

Khiddarzai 

Mamaizai 

Ahmadzai 


Sulaimanzai 


■1 


...  ^ 


Sub-sections. 


1.  Yasinzai. 
Karammaizai. 

2.  Arozai. 

1 . Sherhezai. 

2.  Sakzai. 


Yahyazai. 

Senaizai. 


Barakzai. 

Kudanzai. 

Hassanzai. 

Selikanzai. 


* Brigg’s  Feriahta,  I,  p.  7. 
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Division. 


I^rgha  -I 


Sub-divisions. 


Hassan  Khel 


Uba  Khel 


Sections. 


Hezai 


I 

. L 


.Ahmadzai ... 


Miini 


Land  Ahmad 


I 


Isazai 


• ••  •• 


liamanzai ...  ... 

Sayads  of  Khaisara, 

Shibizai  ... 


{ 


f 

I 

Muhammadzai  ...'^ 

I 

I 

Isazai  and  Mamezai  | 
Akhmad  | 

Mamai 


j 


Sub- sections. 


1 . Shozai. 

2.  Marufzai. 

3.  Desalzai. 

4.  Sakzai. 

5.  Barakzai. 

6.  Khalilzai. 


1.  Ismailzai. 

2.  Hassanzai. 

3.  Daulatzai. 

4.  Istarakzai. 

5.  Jamalzai. 

6.  Haidarzai, 

1.  Hassan  Khel. 

2.  Brahim  Khel. 

1.  Shakarzai. 

2.  Brahimzai. 

3.  Oadazai. 

4.  Mirzai. 

5.  Anizai. 

6.  Tukaraizai. 

1.  Niyamatzai. 

2.  fcibadizai. 

3.  Muhammadzai. 

4.  Shibizai. 

5.  Bakizai. 

6.  Waryazai. 

7.  Hezai. 

8.  Bibizai. 

Sult^nzai. 

Bukh^iri. 

1.  Pirakzai. 

2.  B4barzai. 

3.  Chdkarzai. 

1.  Hazarzai. 

2.  Kamardfnzai. 
8.  Salfm  Khinzai. 

4.  Jihain. 

5.  Rezai 

1.  Hezai. 

2.  Mtjsazai. 

3.  Ismailzai, 

1.  Sheikh. 

2.  Khiddarzai. 

1.  8ult4nzai. 

2.  Mubammadza  . 
8.  Uroarzai. 

4.  K4nunzai. 
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Division, 


Largb& 


Sub-divisions, 


Cbuhar  Kbel 


Sections, 


Babramzai 


Allabdadzai 


Marbels 


Sub-sections. 


1.  Babrimzai, 

3.  L&lakzai. 

8.  Kb4nzai. 

4.  Jamilzai, 

6.  Mamanzai. 

6.  Karozai. 

7.  Naurozai, 

8.  Baizai. 

1 . Ababakrzai, 

2.  Suleiminzai. 

3.  Hezai. 

4.  Baizai, 

5.  Allabdadzai. 

6.  Payozai. 

1.  Ibrahimzai. 

2.  AbdurRabminzai, 

3.  H&runzai, 

4.  Kam^tlzai. 


Social  Customs. 


Birth. — The  birth  of  a son  is  announced  by  the  firing  of  guns.  Sheep 
are  slaughtered  and  the  meat  distributed  on  the  third  day,  as  a rule,  in 
the  mosque  or  village  chauh.  The  infant  receives  its  name  on  the  third 
day,  as  a rule,  and  in  exceptional  cases  on  the  seventh  day.  The  child 
is  named  either  by  the  eldest  male  member  of  the  family  or  by  some 
friend  nominated  by  the  father.  The  bang  or  formula  of  faith  is  not 
repeated  in  the  child’s  ear  as  is  the  case  with  other  Muhammadans. 
The  child  is  generally  given  a cap  or  turban  to  wear  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  seventh  year.  Circumcision  is,  as  a rule,  performed  when 
the  child  is  ten  years  old.  No  rejoicings  of  any  kind  take  place  on 
the  birth  of  a female  child. 


Betrothal. — On  the  child’s  attaining  the  age  of  puberty  the  father 
looks  out  for  a suitable  match  for  him.  The  father  or  legal  guardian  of 
the  girl  sought  in  marriage  fixes  the  amount  for  which  he  is  willing  to 
bestow  her  hand,  and  if  the  parties  agree,  the  contract  is  made.  Should 
a difference  arise  mutual  friends  are  called  in  to  use  their  good  offices 
and  bring  about  a settlement.  Some  Rs.  3 or  4 are  generally  paid  as 
earnest-money,  the  balance  being  given  afterwards.  The  marriage, 
however,  cannot  be  celebrated  until  the  whole  amount  is  paid  up.  An 
exchange  of  girls  is  also  sometimes  effected,  in  which  case  no  money  is 
passed  on  either  side.  The  Shirdnnfs  have  a saying  that  by  receiving 
money  for  their  daughters  they  sell  their  fiesh,  but  not  the  bones,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  husband  is  entitled  to  chastise  his  wife  or  inflict 
any  bodily  injury  upon  her,  but  is  not  at  liberty  to  kill  her.  The  amount 
paid  for  a girl  varies  a good  deal,  as  follows 


SultAnzai 
Other  Uba  Kbels 
Haesan  Kbels 
Cbuhar  Kbelz  ... 


...  Rs.  80  to  240 

100  to  600 

200  to  700 

..  n 100  to  400 
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In  deciding  the  amount  the  personal  attractions  of  the  girl  aod  the 
position  and  wealth  of  the  parents  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Marriage. — The  marriage  is  not  celebrated  until  the  betrothed 
parties  are  fully  grown  up,  or  generally  until  the  bridegroom  is  20  and 
the  bride  16  years  of  age.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  said  to  be 
unknown.  The  relations  and  friends  of  the  couple  are  invited  to  the 
wedding.  Some  of  those  that  can  afford  it  bring  sheep  and  thus  con- 
tribute their  quota  to  the  marriage  feast.  In  return  they  are  given 
a lungi  or  Rs.  3 or  4 in  cash  on  leaving.  The  drum  and  sarangi  are  the 
only  instruments  used  on  the  occasion. 

The  women  sit  apart  and  sing  songs  while  the  male  guests  perform 
the  swore?  dance,  they/iummar,  round  a bonfire.  The  marriage  expen- 
diture is  not  excessive,  not  amounting  to  more  than  from  Rs.  10  to  120, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  parties.  It  ia  curious  to  note  that 
among  the  Hassan  Khels  the  girl  ia  given  no  voice  in  the  marriage 
contract,  though  in  other  sections  of  the  tribe  she  is  nominally  consult- 
ed and  generally  names  the  mullah  as  her  representative. 

Dowry. — Household  utensils,  clothes,  and  cattle  to  the  value  of 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  amount  received  from  the  parents  of 
the  bridegroom  are  given  as  a dowry  with  the  bride.*  But  haq-mahr, 
or  the  bride’s  dower  which  is  settled  on  her,  does  not  exist.  At  best 
it  is  agreed  in  rare  cases  that  one-fourth  of  the  alms  given  by  the  hus- 
band shall  be  considered  as  the  wife’s  gift. 

Divorce. — Is  usually  a repurchase  of  the  wife  by  her  father  or 
guardian,  who  repays,  as  a rule,  not  more  than  one-half  the  net  sum 
(less  the  dowry)  received  for  her.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  declines 
to  take  back  the  woman,  the  husband  divorces  her  and  drives  her 
from  his  house.  She  is  then  not  allowed  to  live  in  the  tribe,  and  must 
go  elsewhere.  But  if  any  one  else  remarries  her  he  must  pay  compen- 
sation to  her  parents  (Rs.  40  and  two  bullocks  or  cows),  and  also  pay  the 
husband  what  he  would  have  received  had  her  parent  or  guardian 
repurchased  her.  Divorce  is  consummated  by  throwing  throe  clods  of 
earth  after  the  woman. 

Widow  marriage. — On  the  expiration  of  three  months  after  her  hus- 
band’s death  a Shiranni  woman  is  at  liberty  to  remarry  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  husband’s  representative,  who  is  entitled  to  a sum  of  from 
Rs.  60  to  800  on  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  Her  parents  are 
also  bound  to  get  Rs.  40  or  two  bullocks.  If  the  widow  marries  a 
member  of  her  late  husband’s  family,  his  representative  is  entitled  to 
Rs.  80  or  100  by  way  of  compensation.  If  this  is  not  paid  the  repre- 
sentative can  claim  the  amount  paid  on  the  marriage  of  any  female 
child  born  of  the  second  union,  and  in  default  of  such  a child  being 
born  the  husband  of  the  woman  is  bound  to  procure  a wife  for  him  or 
his  heir  as  the  case  may  be*  The  parents  of  the  woman  in  this  case  are 
not  entitled  to  anything. 


♦ They  differ  from  other  Afghans  in  this  respect,  that  the  bride’s  father  gives  a dowry 
instead  of  receiving  a bride-price. 
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Funeral  ceremonies. — Thqse  are  the  same  as  are  in  vQgue  amongst 
Muhammadans  generally,  with  a few  unimportant  exceptions 

(1)  The  Shirannis  do  not  entertain  persons  who  come  to  condole 
with  them  on  the  death  of  a relation. 

(2)  Water  is  not  sprinkled  on  tombs  of  the  departed  during  the 
Muharram. 

(3)  No  alms  are  given  to  the  poor  on  the  7th  or  40th  day,  after 
death  in  the  case  of  a woman  or  a child, 

(4)  A post  with  a top  rudely-carved  to  represent  a turban  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  tomb  of  a male  (a  general  custom  in  Turkey),  while 
over  the  tombs  of  a celebrated  mullah,  a martyr  or  a chief,  a T-shaped 
pole  with  pendant  tassels  is  set. 

Inheritance. — On  the  death  of  the  father  his  sons  are  considered  his 
legal  heirs  and  divide  his  property  equally  amorist  them.  The  eldest, 
however,  is  usually  given  a slightly  larger  share.  In  default  of  male 
issue,  the  brother,  or  nephew,  or  any  direct  descendant  in  the  male  line 
succeeds.  In  case  of  failure  of  any  such  direct  heir,  all  the  male 
mem  bers  of  the  branch  to  which  the  deceased  belonged  divide  the 
property  equally  between  them.  The  females  of  thq  family  are  not 
entitled  to  anything. 

Right  of  refuge. — An  offender  who  is  unable  to  protect  himself  from 
his  enemy  or,  in  other  words,  when  his  own  territory  is  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  generally  takes  refuge  with  a chief  or  other  powerful  personage 
belonging  to  some  other  section  or  tribe.  The  custom  {nahora  it  is 
called)  is  to  take  a sheep  and  slaughter  it  at  the  door  of  the  person’s 
house  whose  protection  is  claimed,  and  who  is  bound  to  give  him  refnge. 
The  offender  then  becomes  the  protector’s  hamsdya  or  neighbour,  and 
is  bound  to  make  good  to  the  latter  any  loss  incurred  by  him  in 
cjonsequence  of  the  responsibility  he  has  undertaken.  In  the  event  of 
the  hamsdya' 8 death  the  protector’s  claim  forms  the  firat  charge  on  the 
deceased’s  property.  Another  method  of  claiming  protection  consists 
in  the  offender’s  tying  the  end  of  his  chddar  to  that  of  the  wife  of  some 
powerful  personage,  when  the  latter  generally  affords  him  the  succour 
he  requires,  though  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so  as  in  the  former. case. 
The  custom  of  nahora  is  also  employed  when  one.  man  begs  any  great 
favour  of  another.  The  slaughtering  of  a sheep  at  a person’s  door 
marks  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and  is  something  like  the  Hindu  custom 
of  sitting  dharna. 

Dress. — The  dress  of  the  Shii’d.nnis  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
other  hill  tribes.  The  dress  of  a common  Shirdnni  consists  of  a coarse 
black  blanket  tied  round  the  waist,  and  another  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders ; sandals,  whose  soles  are  made  of  bullock’s  hide,  rudely  tanned 
with  ashes  of  the  tamarisk  tree,  and  a few  yards  of  white  cotton  cloth 
loosely  twisted  round  the  head.  Women  of  the  lower  classes  generally 
wear  only  a shift  and  a sari  made  of  khaddar  cloth,  which  is  imported 
from  the  Ddmdn.  Well-to-do  women  of  course  make  a more  elaborate 
toilet,  wearing  paijdmas,  a bodice  and  a sari.  The  hurka  or  veil  is  not 
used  at  all.  The  women  in  most  of  the  bhirdniii  villages  are  kept  well 
out  of  sight,  bat  in  the  Hassan  Khel  country  they  seem  much  more 
civiliz®^  were  at  all  times  in  evidence.  They  seem  better,  dressed 
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too,  and  wore  more  jewellery  than  their  less  favoured  siatera  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  men  generally  wear  a chddar,  a loose 
shirt,  baggy  paijdnias  and  a turban,  though  the  poorest  are  content 
with  a coarse  blanket  rouud  the  waist  and  another  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  The  men’s  clothes  are  usually  white,  while  the  women 
affect  dark  blue  or  sometimes  red.  Unmarried  girls,  however,  dress 
in  white. 

Oruameni^.— Silver  ornaments  only  are  worn  by  the  women,  the 
following  being  the  most  important : — Armlets,  ear-rings  (consisting  of 
a number  of  little  rings  inserted  round  the  ear),  a necklet,  a chain  with 
ghungris  for  the  forehead,  and  a waistbelt  of  rupoes.  In  the  case  of  an 
unmarried  girl  a rupee  is  added  to  the  silver  chain,  but  this  is  removed 
on  her  marriage. 

Food. — The  principal  article  of  food  is  maize  bread  baked  on  a stone, 
though  bread  made  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jowdr  is  also  sometimes  eaten. 
This  is  eaten  with  buttermilk  in  the  morning,  but  plain  in  the  evening. 
Meat  is  rarely  eaten,  and  only  on  occasions  of  rejoicings  or  when 
guests  are  entertained.  Ddl  is  not  an  article  of  food. 

Intoxicating  drugs  and  tobacco. — Tobacco  is  universally  eaten.  The 
dry  leaf  is  rubbed  in  the  hand  and  the  powder  then  smeared  on  the 
teeth  and  gums.  This,  custom  prevails  to  a certain  extent  even 
amongst  women.  The  use  of  intoxicating  drugs  is  not  common,  though 
Mr.  White  King  met  several  who  indulged  in  this,  vice.  A few  have 
even  taken  to  liquor, 

Amusements. — Dancing  is  practised.  It  differs  from  that,  of  the 
Khattaks  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  dancing  Darweshes  at  Con- 
stantinople than  anything  else. 

Criminal  and  Civil  Justice. — Crime  is  rate  in  the  tribe.  Adultery  is 
not  common.  If  a man  is  found  in  flagrante  delicto  by  the  husband, 
the  latter  kills  both  his  wife  and  her  paramour  on  the  spot.  Incase 
there  is  strong  ground  for  suspicion  the  woman  is  generally  killed  and 
the  right  foot  or  nose  of  her  supposed  paramour  cut  off,  and  one  meets 
a number  of  footless  Shirannis.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a most 
brutal  manner  generally  with  a knife,  and  the  bleeding  stump  is 
then  plunged  into  boiling  oil  to  stanch  the  blood.  For  honse  trespass 
with  theft  a 6ne  of  Rs.  100  is  generally  inflicted,  a restoration  of  the 
stolen  property  or  its  value  being  also  insisted  on. 

In  serious  cases,  if  one  party  desires  to  come  to  terms,  some  influential 
men  of  the  village  or  section  are  invited  to  use  their  good  offices  with 
a view  to  a settlement.  The  ceremony  of  nahora  is  then  gone  through, 
and  should  no  objection  be  raised,  a jirga  is  assembled  and  the  mat- 
ter settled.  Amongst  the  Sultdnzais  and  Hassan  Eihels  there  is  even 
an  appellate  court,  and  if  the  jirga  disagree  or  either  side  isdissaiistied 
with  the  award,  recourse  is  had  to  the  principal  Mahk  of  the  Sult^n- 
zais,  who  owes  his  appointment  as  a judge  of  appeal  chieflyeto  his 
character,  for  integrity.  Among  the  Hassan  Khels  the  office  is  here- 
ditary. 

Another  curious  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  is  that 
interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  Re.  1 per  cent,  per  mensen^pn  all  cash 
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transactions.  Where  grain  is  the  medium  of  exchange  interest  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  Re.  1-4  per  harvest.  Mortgages  are  contracted  verbally, 
no  record  of  the  transaction  being  made.  Land  is  the  only  article 
mortgaged.  In  some  cases  it  is  only  hypothecated  as  security  for  a 
debt,  but,  as  a general  rule,  possession  is  retained  until  the  debt  is 
paid  off. 

The  blood-f end.  ^The  quarrel  is  strictly  limited  to  the  actual  offender. 
The  blood-money  is  Rs.  700  for  males  and  Rs.  350  for  females.  Another 
curious  custom,  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Largha  Shir^nnis,  is  that  should 
vengeance  be  exacted  in  hoc  blood,  ^.  e.  immediately  after  the  offence, 
no  blood-money  is  claimable  but  if  some  time  is  allowed  to  elapse  before 
the  offended  party  takes  his  revenge,  then  compensation  is  payable  to 
the  relations  of  the  murdered  man  at  half  rates. 

Dwelling  houses. — The  people  generally  live  in  stone-built  liousea 
with  flat  mud  roofs,  each  hut  containing  a single  room  about  8 feet 
high  and  10  feet  square,  which  is  occupied  by  the  whole  family.  Doors 
are  considered  a superfluous  luxury,  the  doorway  generally  being 
closed  with  a bush.  The  stock  of  furniture  is  very  limited,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  a mat  or  two  and  a couple  of  cots  made  of  olive  wood 
and  woven  with  a sort  of  grass  called  hurwdz. 

Menials. — No  barbers  or  shoemakers  are  found  in  the  country.  Men 
shave  one  another  when  necessary  and  they  make  their  own  sandals. 
A few  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  live  in  the  larger  villages.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  men  who  came  from  the  Dd,mdn  and 
settled  here.  Potters  do  not  exist.  The  women  make  their  own  vessels, 
though  they  are  not  able  to  manufacture  cups  {pidlas)  and  large  broad 
vessels  like  patris  which  are  imported  from  the  Daman.  There  are 
no  weavers  in  Largha.  In  Bargha,  it  was  believed,  there  are  a dozen 
families  of  this  class,  who  form  a village  community  of  their  own. 
They  make  blankets,  tagras  (a  sort  of  carpet)  and  sacks.  In  the  cold 
season  they  visit  the  Largha  country  and  carry  on  their  manufacture 
there.  Cbamdrs  and  sweepers  are  unknown  in  Largha. 

Shrines. — The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  shriues  in 
Largha : — 

1.  Takht-i-Suleimdn  in  the  Takht  Range. 

2.  Khwaja  Pir  at  Pir  Ghundi  near  Zor  Sbahr.* 

3.  Tarin  Pir  at  Parwdra. 

4.  Abbi  Nikkat  and  Mian  Adam  at  Khaisara. 

Others,  such  as  Naurang  Nikka  near  Lundai  Azim,  Khan  Muham- 
mad Akhundzdda  at  Darazand,  Jaldl-ud-din  near  Baspa,  Bulait  Nikka 
near  Ddg,  Haitan  Nikka  at  Lundi  Sultdnzai  are  of  less  note. 


* ‘ Near  Zor  Shalir_  I obsorved  a baobab  tree  to  which  a curious  legend  is  attached.  A 
faqir  is  said  to  have  in  some  way  or  other  offended  the  holy  man  in  charge  of  the  above- 
mentioned  shrine  who  changed  him  into  a tree,  in  corroboration  of  which  my  informant 
pointed  to  the  red  juice  that  exuded  from  it  when  scraped  with  a stone.  The  presence  of 
this  tree,  which  is  not  indigenous,  would  seem  to  indicate  a Mughal  encampment  in  the 
vicinity  at  some  not  very  remote  period,  as  in  Central  India  I have  often  observed  baobab 
trees  in  places  where  Jahangir  is  known  to  have  encamped.— (L.  W.  K.) 

I Nikka  means  ‘ chief  ’ or  lord. 
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The  6rst  is  the  celebrated  throne  of  “Star-taught  Solomon.”  It  ia 
▼ery  diflficult  of  access,  and  but  few  visit  it.  There  is  no  tomb  there 
and  of  course  it  has  no  mujdwar.  Sick  people  are  sometimes  taken  up 
to  it  and  prayers  offered  for  their  recovery  to  the  saint.  Children,  too, 
are  occasionally  buried  in  the  ground  below  it.  The  shrine  ia  visited 
both  by  Hindus  and  Muhammadans,  and  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Next  in  importance  comes  Khwaja  Pir,  which,  as  well  as  Nos.  3 
and  4,  is  a Sayyid  shrine.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  Shir4nnis, 
especially  those  of  the  Uba  and  Haesan  Khel  sections,  and  an  hereditary 
mujdwar  lives  there,  who  is  supported  by  the  offerings  of  the  faithful. 
Annual  festivals  are  held  both  here  and  at  the  Takht,  when  offerings 
are  made  and  cattle  sacrificed.  Sacrifice  is  always  made  at  one  of  these 
shrines  on  special  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  Hassan  and 
Oba  Khels  entered  into  a compact  to  oppose  us  should  we  enter  their 
country.  The  l’arw4ra  shrine  is  chiefly  resorted  to  by  members  of 
the  Chuhar  Khel  section.  Khaisara  was  founded  by  Abbi  Nikka  and 
his  brother  Midn  Adam  Bukhari,  Sayids,  who  settled  here  some  80 
years  ago.  Their  descendants  are  held  in  great  respect  by  all  Shiran- 
nis,  and  their  valley  is  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Largha,  but  the 
shrines  of  the  Sayad  brothers  are  of,  perhaps,  too  recent  date  to  be 
much  venerated. 

Weights  and  measures. — Weights  are  not  used,  only  meas7ires,  which 
are  — 

4 lapas  (a  palm  full)  ...  = 1 adhani. 

2 adhdnia  ...  ...  = 1 kurtca. 

2 kurwaa  ...  ...  = 1 nimczha. 

2 nimozhaa  ...  ...  = 1 anda  or  sack. 

Diseases. — Cholera  is  almost  unknown,  as  is  syphilis,  The  Shir4nnia 
dread  small-pox,  which  is  rare.  A patient  is  removed  from  the  village 
and  kept  there  till  he  dies  or  recovers  under  the  care  of  one  who  has 
had  the  disease.  Recovery  happens  seldom,  but  when  it  does  occur 
the  patient’s  clothes  are  fumigated  with  the  smoke  of  ak  or  khagal 
leaves.  Fever,  common  at  certain  seasons,  is  treated  with  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  akri  leaves,  and  in  bad  cases  with  the  ordinary  sheep- 
skin cure. 

Character  and  appearance. — The  Shirannis  are  perhaps  the  most 
uncivilized  tribe  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Kh4n  border,  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  wild  races.  They  are  not  given  to  thieving,  but  lying 
is  a vice  which  intercourse  with  our  district  has  taught  them,  as 
amongst  the  Sult^nzais  and  Khiddarzais  who  inhabit  the  slopes  of  the 
Takht  and  are  far  removed  from  our  civilizing  influence,  a Shir4nni’a 
word  can  generally  be  relied  on.  Physically,  the  ShiriSnnis  are  of 
middling  stature,  thin,  but  hardy  and  active,  with  bold  features, 
high  cheek-bones  and  their  general  appearance  is  wild  and  manly, 
according  to  some  observers. 

Mcrder  or  killing  for  the  mere  lust  of  blood  is  very  rare.  They  are 
not  so  cheerful  and  joyous  as  their  neighbours,  the  Mahsuds,  and  seem 
to  take  the  world  much  more  seriously.  Fanaticism  cannot  be  assigned 
to  them  as  a fault,  and  their  performance  of  the  rights  of  religiou 
struck  Mr.  White  King  being  very  perfunctory.  They  are  lazy  in  the 
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extreme  Ethd  thriftless.  In  appearance  they  afe  ill-favoured,  low-sized 
and  wiry  with  hi»h  cheek-bones.  They  are  by  no  means  a inanly  race, 
though  an  exception  in  this  respect  might ‘perhaps  be  made  in  favour  of 
tho  Khiddarzais,  some  of  whom  are  fine-looking  men.  Each  tribe  has  got 
its  nikka,  or  nominal  chief,  who  is  entitled  to  tithes  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  seers  per  family  per  harvest.  Fatteh  Kh^n  of  Darzarid  is  the 
only  Malik  who,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  regularly  levies  this, 
though  other  chiefs  also  claim  it.  The  Khiddarzai  chiefs  also  receive 
“ aids”  in  grain,  cattle  and  cash  from  his  fellow-tribesmen,  but  whether 
by  way  of  alms  or  tithes  is  not  certain. 

Place-names. — These  are  mostly  descriptive,  but  some  apparently  old 
names  survive,  e.  g.  Shiva  Narai,  3 miles  from  Domandi  village,  a grove 
of  shisham  trees  in  an  uncultivated  kachi:  Vehowa  (c/.  Pehowa  in 
Karnfil),  Vyasta : Chaudwan  : Ambdr,  close  to  which  is  the  Tor  Dabar,  a 
huge  black  boulder  at  which  tribal  yirpas  are  usually  held.* 

Personal  names. — Spin  Kund,  Rehat,  Sheran,  Sainka,  Sadagnl, 
Ranagul,  'I’or  and  many  others  have  a curious  look. 

SeiBAZi,  a Sayad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Shivqotra,  a division,  probably  sectarian,  of  the  Jd,t3. 

Shoraqar,  a saltpetre  maker.  Called  rehgar  (?  regar)  in  and  about  Hissar. 

Shoto,  a caste  found  only  in  Nagar.  It  works  in  leather,  like  the  Dorns, 
but  ranks  below  them  and  gives  daughters  to  them  without  return  : 
Biddulph’s  Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  p.  39. 

Shudakei,  see  under  flatikhel. 

Sh(jn*dal,  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  Punjab,  according  to  Prinsep,t 
in  the  time  of  Vikramajit.  They  would  not  intermarry  with  the 
aborigines  who  were  looked  upon  as  an  inferior  race  of  Ghator,  Ghaut 
or  Gat,  or  as  they  are  now  called  Jd,ts.  Prinsep  also  says  : — 

“ Sometime  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander  against  Porus,  it  is  said  that  large  volunteer 
armies  flocked  into  the  province  from  remote  parts  of  Hindoostin.  Among  them  arrived 
“ Shoon,”  “ Boon,"  and  “ Dull,”  the  three  reputed  sons  of  the  great  R<ij4  Rachore 
Rao  of  Rajputina,  whose  capitals  were  Oojein  and  Indore.  The  emigrants  fraternised 
with  the  early  settlers,  and  introduced  then  the  art  of  agriculture  and  the  use  of  wells 
for  irrigation.  It  is  even  computed  that  out  of  500,000  warriors  some  350,000  devoted 
themselves  so  diligently  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  that  in  250  years  after  their  arrival  the 
whole  country  from  Lahore  to  MoolUn  and  Kussoor  to  Sialkote  was  cleared  of  jungle 
and  to  this  day  the  tract  is  known  in  the  Bar  jungles  called  the  ‘ Sandul  Bar.’f  * ’ 

Hundal  is  a Jat  tribe,  but  no  such  tribe  as  Shundal  appears  to  be 
known  in  Sidlkot.  The  Hundal  is  not  a very  important  tribe.  A 
Hundal  tarf  or  ward  is  found  in  a good  many  villag-en  not  now  owned 
apparently,  by  Hundal  JAts. 


* Several  village  names  occur  very  frequently  in  these  hills,  notably  Nishoa  Landai 
Baspa,  Ragasur,  Karam  and  Murgha.  They  all  refer  to  some  peculiar  characteristics  for 
instance—  * 

Nishpa.—X  mountain  hollow  where  rain  water  collects  and  cannot  run  out 
Landat.— Cultivable  ground  lying  between  two  hill  torrents. 

Baspa. — A mountain  spur  which  is  occupied  as  residence  in  the  summer 

^ga8Hr,-X  large  extent  of  bare  stony  ground  on  a height  generally  overliwking  a stream 
Murgha, — A chit  over  a hill  stream.  " 

Karam.— A small  ragasur  about  13  ghumios  in  extent, 
tSiAlkote  Settlement  Report,  1865,  § 136. 

i Ibid, ^ 135  In  modem Panj4bi  dal  means  an  army,  multitude  or  swarm,  audit  mav 
form  part  of  such  tribal  names  as  Hundal  and  Gondal.  “ 


Shuni — S'idl. 
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Shdni,  see  under  Hatikhel. 

Suy(;na,  lit.  a goblin,  a sept  of  second  grade  Kanets  found  in  Asrang,  a 
village  of  Sliuw4  p'lrgana  in  Kanaur. 

SiAL,  Syal,  politically  one  of  the  most  important  tribes  of  the  Western 
Plains.  As  Mr.  E.  B.  Steedman  observed  the  modern  history  of  the 
Jhang  district  is  the  history  of  the  Sidl.*  They  are  a tribe  of  Punwdr 
Rdjputs  who  rose  to  prominence  in  the  Srst  half  of  the  18th  century. t 

Mr.  Steedman  wrote: — 

"They  were  till  then  probably  a pastoral  tribe,  but  little  given  to  husbandry,  dwelling  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  grazing  their  cattle  during  the  c'nd  of  the  cold  and  the  first 
months  of  the  hot  weather  in  the  low  lands  of  the  Chenab,  and  during  the  rainy  season  in 
the  uplands  of  the  Jhang  bar.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tract  now  occupiei  bj  them  was 
probably  acquired  during  the  stormy  century  that  preceded  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by  the 
Mughals.  During  this  period  the  country  was  dominated  from  Bhera,  and  sometimes  from 
Mult'in.  The  collection  of  revenue  from  a nomad  population  inhabiting  the  fastnesses  of 
t he  bar  and  the  deserts  of  the  thal  could  never  have  been  easy,  and  was  probably  seldom 
attempted.  Left  alone,  the  SiAls  applied  themselves  successfully  to  dispossessing  those  that 
dwelt  in  the  land — the  Nols,  Bhaogua,  Mangans,  il^rrah,  and  other  old  tribes — amusing 
themselves  at  the  same  time  with  a good  deal  of  internal  strife  and  quarrelling,  and  now  and 
then  with  stiffer  fighting  with  the  Kharrals  and  Baloch." 

“ Then  for  200  years  there  was  peace  in  the  land,  and  the  Sials  remained  quiet  subjects 
of  the  Lahore  Subah,  the  seats  of  local  government  being  Chiniot  and  Shorkot.  Walidad 
Khan  died  in  1747,  one  year  before  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  made  his  first  inroad  and  was 
defeated  before  Dehli.  It  is  not  well  known  when  he  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship,  but 
it  was  probably  early  in  the  century ; for  a considerable  time  must  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  reduction  of  minor  chiefs  and  the  introduction  of  all  the  improvements  with  which 
Walidad  is  credited.  It  was  during  Walidad’s  time  that  the  power  of  the  Sials  reached  its 
zenith.  The  country  subject  to  Walidad  extended  from  Msnkhera  in  the  Thai  eastwards  to 
Kamalia  on  the  ttavi,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Havi  and  Chenab  to  the  ildqa  of  Hindi 
Hhatiian  beyond  Chiniot.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  inayatulla,  who  was  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  his  uncle  in  administrative  and  military  ability.  He  was  engaged  in  constant 
warfare.with  the  Bhangi  Sikhs  on  the  north  and  the  chiefsof  Multan  to  the  south.  His  near 
relations,  the  Sial  chiefs  of  Rashidoiir,  gave  him  constant  trouble  and  annoyance.  Once 
indeed  a party  of  forty  troopers  raide  1 Jhang,  and  carried  off  the  Khan  prisoner.  He  was 
a captive  for  six  months.  The  history  of  the  three  succeeding  chieftains  is  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  power  of  the  Bhangis  and  of  their  formidable  rival  the  Sukarchajtia  misi 
destined  to  be  soon  the  subjugator  of  both  Bhangis  and  Sials.  Chiniot  was  taken  in  1803, 
.Jhang  in  1806.  Ahmad  Khan,  the  last  of  the  Sial  Khans,  regained  his  country  shortly  after 
in  1808,  but  in  1810,  he  was  again  captured  by  the  .Maharaja,  who  took  him  to  Lahore  and 
threw  him  into  prison.  Thus  ended  whatever  independence  the  Siil  Khans  of  Jhang  had  ever 
enjoyed.” 

" The  Sials  are  doscendei  from  Rai  Shankar,  a Pimwar  Rajput,  a resident  of  Diranagar 
between  AlIahibAd  and  Fattahpur.  A branch  of  the  Hunwira  had  previously  emigrated  from 
their  native  oonotry  to  Jaunpnr,  and  it  was  there  that  Rai  Shankar  was  born.  One  story 
has  it  that  Kai  Shankar  had  three  sons,  Seo,  Teo,  and  Gheo,  from  whom  have  descended 
the  SiiU  of  Jhang,  the  Tiwinas  of  Shihpnr  and  the  Ohebas  of  Hindi  Uheb.  Another 
tradition  states  that  Si4l  was  the  only  son  of  Rai  Shankar,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Tiwinas  and  Ghebas,  as  Chant&lia  and  Gheba  were  only  collateral  relations  of  Shankar 
and  Si4l.  On  the  death  of  Rai  Shankar  we  are  told  that  great  dissensions  arose  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  his  son  Sial  emigrated  during  the  reign  of  Allauddfn  Ghori  to 
the  Punjab.  It  was  about  this  time  that  many  RAjput  families  emigrated  from  the  provinces 
of  Hindustan  to  the  Punjab,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  Kharrals,  Tiwanas,  Ghebas, 
Chaddhars,  and  Punwar  Sials.  It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  be  converted  to  the 
Muhammadan  religion  by  the  eloquent  exhortations  of  the  sainted  Bawa  Farid  of  Pdk 
Pattau,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Si41  in  his  wanderings  came  to  Pak  Pattan  and  there 


*A  mir4si  attached  to  the  Dhidu4na  clan  says,  that  Sewa,  a Sahgal  Khatri,  was  converted 
to  Islim  by  Bawa  Farid  and  was  then  called  SiAl.  He  was  a resident  in  Si41kot.  This  is 
rather  a curious  legend  seeing  that  the  ancient  Sagala  is  identified  with  the  modern  Sialkot. 

t Sir  Alex.  Cunningham  said  that  the  Si41s  were  supposed  to  bo  descended  from 
R4ja  lludi,  the  ludo-Scythian  opponent  of  the  Bhatti  Raja  Rasalu  of  Sialkot;  but  this 
tradition  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere, 

t 
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renonnoed  the  religion  of  hia  anoeafcora.  The  saint  blessed  him,  and  prophesied  that  hit 
ton’s  seed  should  reign  over  the  tract  between  the  Jhelum  and  Chen4b  rivers.  This 
prediction  was  not  very  accurate.  Bawa  Farid  died  about  1264-65.  Si6l  and  hit- 
followers  appear  to  have  wandered  to  and  fro  in  the  Rechna  and  Jetch  doibs  for  some 
time  before  tliey  settled  down  with,  some  degree  of  permanency  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jhelum.  It  was  during  this  unsettled  period  that  Sial  married  one  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  Sob^g,  daughter  of  Bhai  Kh&n  Mekan,  of  S4hiwfil  in  the  Shihpur  district,  and 
is  also  said  to  have  built  a fort  at  Si^Ikot  while  a temporary  resident  there.  At  their 
first  settlement  in  this  district,  the  Siils  occupied  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Mankhera  in  the  ihal  and  the  river  Jhelum,  east  and  west,  and  from  Khush4b  on  the  north 
to  what  is  now  the  barh  Maharaja  ildqa  on  the  south.” 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Sials  are  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Jhang  district, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab  to  its  junction  with  the  R4vi,  and  the  riverain  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chenab  between  the  confluences  of  the  Jhelum  and  R4vi.  They  also 
hold  both  banks  of  the  Ravi  throughout  its  course  in  the  Mult4n  and  for  some  little 
distance  in  the  Montgomery  district,  and  are  found  in  small  numbers  on  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river.  They  have  spread  up  the  Jhelum  intoShahpur  and  Gujrat,  and  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  lower  Indus  of  the  Derajat  and  Mnzaffargarh.  Mr.  Purser 
described  the  Sial  ns  ” large  in  stature  and  of  a rough  disposition,  fond  of  cattle  and 
caring  little  for  agriculture.  They  observe  Hindu  ceremonies  like  the  Kharral  and  K4thia 
and  do  not  keep  their  women  in  pardah.  They  object  to  clothes  of  a brown  {Ada)  colour* 
and  to  the  use  of  brass  vessels.”  There  is  a Si41  tribe  of  Ghiraths  in  K4ngfa. 

The  Idrikh-i-Jhang-Sydllf  gives  the  history  of  the  Si^ls  from  their 
first  occupation  of  the  country  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chenab  and 
Jhelum.  Its  list  of  chiefs  begins  with  M^l  Khd,n,  and  it  puts  the 
establishment  of  their  rule  in  Jhang  in  1477  A.  D.t  Hir,  the  heroine 
of  one  of  the  best  known  Punjab  legends,  was  a Si^l  maiden  who  fell 
in  love  with  Dhidho,  a Rdnjha  J4t.  Her  tomb  is  about  lialf  a mile 
from  Jhang  and  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
It  is  hypsethral  being  open  to  the  eky.J  It  is  the  scene  of  an  annual 
fair. 


The  Sidl  clans  include  the  Mdhni,  now  nearly  extinct,  the  Jaldl- 
khdndna  or  descendants  of  Jaldl  Khdn  and  their  ruling  clan,  the 
Chela  and  many  others — for  which  see  the  Appendix.  But  Monckton 
recorded  that  the  royal  clan  was  called  Khanna-Chadhar,  ‘a  caste  of 
Muhammadans  converted  from  Hinduism.’  The  Khanna  is  a Khatri 
section  and  Dinga,  another  clan  found  in  Jhang,  recalls  the  Dhingra 
Aroras. 


The  Mahni  clan  is  descended  from  Khiwa,  and  its  head,  Nusrat 
Khan,  was  driven  out  of  Jhaug  by  Ran  jit  Singh,  He  found  an  asylum 
among  the  Kdthias  in  Shorkot,  but  was  eventually  murdered ; and  the 
clan  is  now  only  represented  by  a few  families  in  Multan.  One  tradi- 
tion attributes  the  decay  of  the  Mahni  clau  to  fche  curse  of  afaqir  who 
had  one  fair  daughter.  She  being  of  somewhat  weak  intellect,  wander- 
ed about  the  country  in  a state  of  nudity.  In  her  wanderings  she 
strayed  into  Khiwa,  whence  the  Mdhni  chief  drove  her  out  with  con- 
tumely, thinking  no  doubt  that  she  was  no  better  than  she  ouo-ht  to  be. 
This  was  resented  by  her  father,  who  cursed  the  clan  in  the  following 
words,  addressing  himself  to  the  sacred  tree  near  hia  abode 

Chautdlia  gharmdlia. 

Ithon  Khichi  Mahni  lead ; 

Kahr  Allah  dd  mdria, 

Na  rahene  vad. 


a nTiuriuuj:  iT'  f 

^Temple  Legends  of  the  Punjab,  II,  p.  I77, 


Sidl  clans,  '4i<Q 

Aiiothor  tribal  heroine  of  the  Mdhni  Siiils  was  the  famous  Saliibiin 
who  was  betrothed  to  a Chadhar  youth,  but  eloped  with  her  cousin 
Mirza.  The  Chadhara  and  M^bnis,  however,  pursued  and  overtook 
them,  killing  the  guilty  pair.  But  these  two  tribes  were  in  turn 
attacked  by  the  Khafrala  who  recovered  the  bodies  and  buried  them  at 
D^ndpur  in  Multan  (or  Ddndbad  in  Montgomery),  a place  said  to  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  old  Khiwal  (possibly  the  trace  round  Kliiwa). 
The  resulting  feud  lasted  so  long  that  it  came  to  bo  considered  unlucky 
to  possess  daughters,  and  so  girl  children  were  strangled,  in  memory 
of  the  manner  of  Bdhibdn’s  death.  The  Sials  resent  any  allusion  to 
S^hibdn  or  Hir.* 

The  Jalalkhdndna  regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  R4ja  Karn, 
and  as  such  have  special  customs,  avoiding  widow  remarriage,  all 
agricultural  work  except  reaping,  boef,  hare  aud  camel’s  flesh, 
food  cooked  by  menials,  and  water  from  a vessel  which  has  not 
been  scrubbed — in  fact  they  are  almost  as  strict  in  these  matters  as 
high-caste  Hindus.  Some  of  the  clans  still  employ  Brahmans  and 
Mirasis  for  certain  observances,  but  the  custom  is  dying  out. 

The  Chelas  were  originally  cattle-graziers,  and  avoid  eating  the 
hhagga  fish,  because  it  bears  the  name  of  their  pir.  They  take'  wives 
from  any  Sialt  clan  or  from  Pathdns,  but  do  not  give  daughters  outside 
their  own  clan.  In  Jhang  the  Khiogas  are  also  returned  as  a ISi^l  sopt. 
The  following  are  the  Sidl  clans  found  in  Multdn : Ardna,  Bada, 
Bharwana,  Bothdna,  Budhwdna,  Chachkana,  Chardna,  Daudhdua, 
Danhana,  Dawana,  Dhalana,  Daultaua,  Fatydua,  Gagrdna,  Hamydna, 
Hiraj,  Kamldna,  Kankar,  Karnana,  Karnwdna,  Khara,  Kordna, 
Ladhana,  Latwdna,  Malkdna,  Mirdli,  Nahrdua,  Nakyana,  Nargdna, 
Nohdna,  Niydna,  Panjwdna,  Perwdna,  Rdjbdna,  Rdjhwdna,  Sadrdna, 
Sadydna,  Sardna,  Sargdna,  Saspdl,  Saydna,  Shekhdna,  Siydna,  Thardj, 
Tarad. 

The  other  Sidls  all  contract  widow  remarriage, — usually  with  a 
brother  of  the  husband,  and  tan-bakhshi  on  the  part  of  widows  of  low 
caste  with  Sidls  is  recognised. 

The  clans  are  not  all  of  equal  rank,  e.g.  the  Jabbudnas  take  wives 
from  the  Rajbanas  when  they  cannot  find  one  among  the  paternal 
grandfather’s  descendants  and  the  Khdnuduas  take  wives  from  the 
Chadbrar  Ja^s.  The  Mirali  Sials  in  Multan  also  take  wives,  with  good 
dowers  in  land,  from  the  Jd^s,  and  in  Jhang  the  Bharwana  used  to 
be  given  to  female  infanticide,  taking  wives  from  the  Siprd  Jdts  who 
curiously  are  found  associated  with  them  iu  almost  all  their  villages. 

In  Bahdwalpur  the  Sials  are  found  both  in  the  Lamma  and  in  the 
Ubha,  but  more  especially  in  the  former  part,  the  Maghidna,  Kamydna, 
Hasndna,  Shaikhdna  (descendants  of  Shaikh  Ali  Bharmi)  and 

* Temple,  Legends,  III,  p.  1,  P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 124. 

t In  Panjabi  Si4l  is  described  as  the  name  of  a part  of  country  in  the  Punjab  and  well  that 
of  a J^t  tribe  {Panjdbi  Dicty.,  p.  1049).  Sidl  also  means  (1)  the  cold  season,  and  .2)  a 
jackal,  which  animal  is  said  a sidl  singhi  or  horn  which  renders  one  invulnerable  : for  this 
belief  c/.  N.  I.  N,  Q.,  V,  § 49.  West  of  the  Indus  it  has  three  meanings  according  to  Sir 
James  Douie  : ‘ H)  a stranger,  a Baloch  of  a different  tribe.  (The  word  is  never  I balievo 
applied  to  a J»t) : (2)  a guest;  (3)  an  enemy : ’ see  note  at  p.  53  of  Trans,  of  Bilochi-ndma 
by  Retv.  Bam. 
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Sidmi — Siar, 


Kirtwdna  septs  being  strongly  represented  in  the  Alldhdbad  peshhdri. 
The  Sidl  tradition  in  this  State  is  that  Sewa,  son  of  Sangar,  R4ja  of 
Piinipat  and  Karnfilj  was  expelled  from  his  country  by  his  brothers 
Ten  and  Ghen,  and  took  refuge  with  Bihsb  Farid-ud-Din  Shakar-Ganj, 
who  converted  him  to  Isldm  in  the  7th  century  of  the  Hijra,  and 
instructed  him  to  settle  in  Jhang  where  he  married  a Mekan*  girl. 
From  his  three  sons  are  descended  a number  of  septs  : — 

i.  From  Md,hni : (i)  Mukl4na,  [ii)  Sajr4na,  [in)  Pandyana,  {iv)  Lakh- 
ndna,  and  {v)  Panjwdna. 

ii.  From  Bharmi : (i)  Sarg^na,  (ii)  Kamldna,  (Hi)  Chela,  (iv)  Alydna, 
(v)  Hirdj,  (vi)  Third],  (vii)  Kamydna. 

Hi.  Prom  Koli : (t)  Salydna,  (ii)  Rajydna,  (Hi)  Bordna,  (iv)  Daraj, 
(v)  Sabdna,  (ui)  Khichyana,  (vH)  Ambrana,  (viii)  Umrdna,  (ix)  Metkdna, 
(x)  Chuchkdna  (descendants  of  Chuchak  the  father  of  Hir,  Rdnjha^s 
mistress),  (xi)  Mughyana,  and  (xH)  Jaldl-Khandna. 

Siam!,  the  name  of  a class  of  faqirs  called  Bairdgis.— Pa7i/a6i  Dicty.,  p.  1040  ; 
cf.  Shami. 

Sian,  a tribe  of  Jdts  found  in  Sidlkot  and  claiming  to  be  descended  from 
Sidn,  a Rdjput  of  Lunar  race  who  ruled  in  Sirhind.  His  descendauts 
Ves  and  Ganes  migrated  to  Sidlkot  in  the  time  of  Aurangzeb. 

SiAE,  a tribe  of  Jats  who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sindh.  They 
founded  a colony  on  the  Indus  near  Karor  Ldl  Isd.  The  Sidrs  are 
now  among  the  most  industrious  of  the  agricultural  population  but, 
until  the  colonization  of  the  Dodb  was  taken  up  in  earnest,  by  men 
of  greater  resource  and  industry,  they  appear  to  have  been  only  a wild 
tribe  of  cattle  owners,  occupying  a very  limited  area.t 

According  to  another  account  the  Sidr  dwelt  west  of  the  Indus  but 
once  a party  of  their  women  made  a pilgrimage  to  Ldl  Isd  and  on  their 
way  home  wera  compelled  by  Miru,  the  Sdmita,  to  unveil  themselves. 
A fierce  feud  arose  in  consequence  between  the  two  tribes,  but  finally 
the  lands  of  Muranwdla  village  were  divided  between  them.  The 
hamlet  itself  however  remained  a bone  of  contention  until  Faqiru  the 
Bayyid  took  it  into  his  own  possession.  The  Sidr  marriage  customs 
resemble  those  of  the  Hindus,  although  the  nikdh  is  read  as  in  the 
Muhammadan  rites,  and  the  tribe  does  not  recognise  the  Brahman’s 
authority,  lb  is  endogamous. 

In  Baluchistdn  the  Sidrs  are  said  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Lds.  I hey  appear  to  be  a very  mixed  race,  chiefly  composed  of  Brdhuis, 

* A Bhatti  sept. 

f Writing  in  1865  Capt,  Hector  Mackenzie  said  that  the  improvement  of  this  tract  seems 
to  have  been  first  determined  on  about  330  years  aejo.  First  came  a tribe  of  Qnraish.  It 
is  reUted  that  two  brothers,  descendants  of  Hazrat  BahAwal  Haqq  (whose  tomb  is 
an  object  of  great  veneration  at  Multan),  having  a quarrel,  went  to  Delhi  to  have  it 
settled  at  the  imperial  court.  The  emperor  referred  them  to  their  murshid  one  Hazrat 
Daiid.  The  nmmhid  »aw  that  the  wisest  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  was' to  separate 
the  brothers.  One  of  them,  Makhdum  Ldl  Is(i,  he  advised  to  return  to  the  waste  country 
in  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  He  came,  and  brought  with  him  a number  of  emigrants  of 
the  Lohach,  Sumrah  and  Gat  (sic)  clans,  of  the  Jat  tribe.  On  their  arrival,  attracted  pro- 
bably by  the  presence  of  the  SiArs,  tbev  settled  down  in  their  vioinitv,  and  ultimately 
inducing  the  tribe  to  move  down  nearer  the  river,  built  themselves  the  village  of  Karor 
Lai  Isa’s  tomb  is  hero  a massive  building.  A largely  attended  fair  is  held  annually  iu 
honour  of  the  saint.  This,  however,  was  but  a small  colony. 


8ibdid—l3idhu. 
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that  being  the  language  in  common  use  among  them,  while  Jagddli  is 
spoken  by  the  rest  of  the  Las  Bela  tribes.  Their  women  also  wear 
the  Brtthui  woman’s  long  ghagra  or  gown.* 

SiBAiA,  an  offshoot  of  the  Katoch,  the  great  H^jput  clan  of  Kangra. 
It  derives  its  na.no  from  Siba  (Dada-Siba)  or  Sivia  in  the  Dera  taheilj 
or,  possibly,  from  R4ja  Saparan  Chand  who  became  a Rdja  from 
generations  after  Rdja  Hari. Chand  had  founded  Haripur.  Saparan 
Chand  founded  Siba,  which  may  be  named  after  him. 

SiBiA,  a Jaf  tribe  found  in  Ferozepur.  A pregrant  woman  married  in  this 
tribe  died,  but  when  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  ihe  gave  birth  to  a son 
who  was  called  Sibia,  from  siba,  a burning  ghat.  Their  bakhuhdn  or 
place  of  ancestors  at  RcLragarh  Sibian,  is  worshipped  on  the  'tiauTattas. 

SiDDH,  fern.  -Ni,  a saint, — Panjabi  Dicty,,  p.  1050. 

SlDHOWANA,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shd,hpur. 

SiDHU,  Sidhu-Baeae. — The  Sidhu,  with  its  branch  the  Bardr,  or  Sidhu-Bar^r, 
is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the  Punjab,  for  from 
it  have  sprung  the  great  Phulkidn  families  of  Patidla,  Ndbha  and  Jmd 
and  the  Bard,r  family  of  Paridkot.  The  Sidhu  trace  their  origin  to 
Jaisal,  a Bhatti  Rajput  and  founder  of  Jaisalmer,  who  was  driven 
from  his  kingdom  by  a successful  rebellion  and  took  refuge  with 
Prithi  Rdj,  Chauhdn,  the  last  Hindu  king  of  Delhi.  His  descendants 
overran  Hissdr  and  Sirsa  and  gave  to  the  latter  tract  the  name  of 
Bhattid,na.  Among  them  was  Khiwa,  who  married  a woman  of 
the  Ghaggar,  and  had  by  her  Sidhu  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  Sidhu 
had  four  sons,  Devi,  Bur,  Sur,  and  Rupach,  and  from  Dhul  the  descen- 
dant of  Bur  is  sprung  the  Bar^r  tribe.t  The  pure  Bhatti  Rajputs  of 
Bhatti^na  still  admit  their  relationship  with  the  Sidhu  and  Barar.  The 
early  history  of  the  tribe  is  told  in  full  detail  at  pages  1 to  10  and  546 
to  548  of  GrifBn’s  Punjab  Rajas ; indeed  the  whole  book  is  a political 
history  of  the  descendants  of  Sidhu  j while  the  leading  minor  families 
are  noticed  at  pages  429  to  436  of  his  Punjab  Chiefs.  Some  further  de- 
tails of  their  early  ancestry  will  be  found  at  page  8 of  the  Hissar 
Settlement  Report.  The  original  homo  of  the  tribe  was  the  M41wa,  and 
it  is  still  there  that  they  are  found  in  largest  numbers.  But  they  have 
also  spread  across  the  Sutlej  into  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Jullundur,  and  other 
Districts.  Mr.  Brandreth  thus  described  the  Bardr  of  Ferozepur 

“The  Barars  are  said  to  have  been  Bhatti  Rajpufca  of  the  same  family  as  the  Rajputs 
of  Jaisalmer,  where  their  original  home  was.  The  name  of  their  ancestor  was  Sidhu, 


* Baluchistan  Census  Report,  1902,  p.  112.  May  we  conjecture  that  the  Siar  came  up 
with  their  Baloch  or  Kalhora  overlords,  just  as  the  Quraish  brought  in  the  Lohanch,  etc.  ? 
The  Siir  displaced  the  BahKm,  now  extinct,  an  old  h^f-mythical  race  of  gigantic  men 
whose  mighty  bones  and  great  earthen  vessels  are  still  said  to  be  found  in  the  Thai. 

The  division  is  also  said  to  be  into  Jaid-bans  and  Barar-bans.  Jaid  and  Barar  lived 
in  Jaisalmer,  and  fought  against  its  ruler.  Eventually  they  conquered  it,  but  they 
then  proceeded  to  start  a feud  witli  each  other,  and  so  came  to  Bhadaur  which  they 
divided.  Jaid’s  descendants  now  progressed  in  civilisation  i Barir's  did  not.  At  wed* 
dings,  when  the  Jand  tree  is  cut,  a .Mochi’s  (cobbler’s)  implements  are  worshipped  to 
commemorate  the  escape  of  the  only  surviving  child  of  the  tribe  in  a massacre  by  the 
R4ja  of  Jaisalmer,  When  this  child's  mother  Laohhmi,  widow  of  Rai  A}',  had  given  birth 
to  him  he  was  concealed  in  a cobbler’s  bag  by  the  mirdsi  of  the  tribe.  Or,  to  quota 
another  account,  Sidhn  is  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a WangaV  Mochi  woman,  who 
when  he  grew  up,  begged  him  to  respect  the  dr  and  rambi  of  the  shoe  makers.  Sidhu  bade 


A Sidhu  pedigree. 


whose  grandson  was  named  Barar,  whence  they  are  called  indifferently  both  6idbu  and 
Barir.  Either  Barir  or  some  descendant  of  his  migrated  to  Bhatinda,  whence  his 
offspring  spread  over  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  a very  large 
tract  of  country.  They  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  ilaqas  Mari,  Mudki,  Mokatsar, 
Bhuchon,  Mehr^j,  Sultan  Kb^n,  and  Bhudaur  in  this  district,  the  whole  of  Farfdkot,  a 
great  part  of  Patiala,  Nabha,  Jhumbha  and  Malaudh.  The  chiefs  of  all  these  states  belong 
to  the  same  family.  The  Bhattis  of  Sirsa  who  embraced  Muhammadanism  were  also 
originally  Bhatti  Kajputs,  and  related  to  the  Barars,  but  their  descent  is  treated  to  some 
common  ancestor  before  the  time  of  Sidhu. 

• 

“ The  Barars  are  not  equal  to  the  other  tribes  of  Jats  as  cultivators.  They  wear  finer 
clothes,  and  consider  themselves  a more  illustrious  race.  Many  of  them  were  desperate 
dacoits  in  former  years,  and  all  the  most  notorious  criminals  of  this  description  that 
have  been  apprehended  and  brought  to  justice  under  our  rule  were  Barafs.  Female 
infanticide  is  said  to  have  been  practised  among  them  to  a great  extent  in  former  times. 
I am  told  that  a few  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a young  girl  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Barar  villages.  This  crime  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a deceit  that  was  once  practised 
upon  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Nabha  by  which  his  daughter  was  betrothed  to  a man  of  an 
inferior  tribe  ; and  though  he  considered  himself  bound  to  complete  Ihe  marriage  sub- 
sequently entered  into  an  agreement  with  all  his  tribe  to  put  to  death  all  the  daughters 
that  should  be  born  to  them  hereafter,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a 
disgrace  occurring  again, 

“ Prom  all  accounts,  however,  this  horrid  practice  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued 
of  late  years,  and  I can  detect  no  difference  now  between  the  proportionate  number  of 
female  children  in  the  Bar4r  villages  and  in  villages  inhabited  by  other  castes.” 


The  following  is  one  of  the  pedigrees  given  by  the  Sidhas,  in 
Amritsar 

Sri  Eishan. 

I 

Pardumau. 

1 

Alazwadh, 

I 

Chharchhad. 

I 

Tannu. 

I 

Salwahan. 

I 

Bhaeel. 

! 

Dusar. 

I 

Munser. 

I 

Man. 

I 

Kaseru. 

I 

Jawanda. 

1 

Barari. 

Mangli. 

Rai  A r. 

I 

Sidhu. 


bis  descendants  make  every  bride  and  bridegroom  do  obei-sance  to  these  tools  at  their 
wedding,  but  the  usage  is  dying  out.  Owing  to  it,  however,  the  Waugaf  got  of  the  Mochia 
•tyles  itself  Sidhu. 
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Si^qi — Sindhu. 

Sidh  Tilk/ira  is  the  Sidh  of  the  Sidhn  Jfits,  and  the  Bret  milk  of  a 
cow  is  offered  to  him  on  the  14th  badi  of  every  month,  on  which  day  they 
also  feed  unmarried  girls.  He  is  also  regarded  as  their  ja^hera  and  his 
samddh  is  at  Mahraj  in  Ferozepur.  At  wedding  they  distribute  rots 
(loaves  weighing  1^  maunds)  among  the  brotherhood.  Sirdars  Karm 
Singh  and  Dharm  Singh  were  the  first  Sidhus  to  turn  Sikh. — Amh. 
8.  R.y  Wynyard,  83-5.  See  also  under  Lakhiwal. 

SiDQi,  a term  derived  from  a root  meaning  ‘ true,’  as  is  Sadiqi,  a name  with 
which  it  is  often  confused.  Sidqi  is,  in  the  east  of  the  Punjab  at  any 
rate,  often  used  as  an  equivalent  to  nau-Muslirn,  to*  distinguish  converts 
of  Indian  descent  from  original  Muliammadan  immigrants. 

Sigh,  an  agricultural  clau  found  in  Shdhpur. 

SiawAL,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

SiHjDHARi,  see  Sajhdhdri. 

Sikh,  dim.  Sikhra. — Panjabi  Dicty,,  p.  1053.  Cf.  Singh,  and  the  account  of 
Sikhism  in  Vol.  I. 

Sind  HU. — The  Sindhu  is,  so  far  as  our  figures  go,  the  second  largest 
J4t  tribe,  being  surpassed  in  numbers  by  the  Sidhu  only.  Their  head- 
quarters are  the  Amritsar  and  Lahore  districts,  but  they  are  found  all 
along  the  upper  Sutlej,  and  under  the  hills  from  Ambdla  in  the  east  to 
8i41kot  and  Gujrdnwdla  in  the  west.  They  claim  descent  from  the 
Raghobansi  branch  of  the  Solar  llajputs  through  R4m  Chandar  of 
Ajudhia.  They  say  that  their  ancestors  were  taken  by  or  accompanied 
Mahmud  to  Ghazni,  and  returi\ed  during  the  thirteenth  century  or  in 
the  reign  of  Firoz  Sh4h  from  Afghdnistiln  to  India.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  settled  in  the  Mjinjha  near  Lahore.  Some  of  the  Sindhu  say  that 
it  was  Ghazni  in  the  Deccan,  and  not  in  Afghdnistdn,  from  which  they 
came;  while  others  have  it  that  it  was  Ghadni  in  Bikdner.  The  Jul- 
lundur  Sindhu  say  that  they  came  from  the  south  to  the  Milnjha  some 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Pa^hdiis  dispossessed  the  Manj 
Rdjputs,  and  shortly  afterwards  moved  from  Amritsar  to  Jullundur  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Gils  to  take  the  place  of  the  ejected  Manj.  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  was  of  opinion  that  the  real  origin  of  the  tribe  was  from 
north-western  Rdjput^na.  The  political  history  of  the  tribe,  which  was 
of  capital  importance  under  the  Sikhs,  is  given  in  great  detail  at  pages 
220  ff,  ff,  and  417  to  428  of  the  same  writer’s  Punjab  Chiefs.  The 
Sindhu  have  the  same  peculiar  marriage  customs  already  described  as 
practised  by  the  Sdhi  Jd^s.  Those  in  Ludhidna  are  however  said  not 
CO  observe  the  chhattra  rite  at  weddings,  but  when  they  visit  their 
jathera  on  such  an  occasion  tho  bride  strike?  her  husband  7 times  with 
a light  switch  on  the  shouldere,  and  he  retaliates  but  more  smartly. 
In  Sidlkot  tho  Muhammadan  villages  are  said  to  follow  the  pagvand 
rule  of  inheritance  while  the  Hindu  ones  allow  chundavand.  The 
Sindhu  of  Karndl  worship  Kdla  Mahar  or  Kdla  Pir,  their  ancestor, 
whose  chief  shrino  is  said  to  be  at  Thdna  Satra  in  Sid.lkot,  their  alleged 
place  of  origin. 
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Sindhu  septs. 


Ram  Chandar, 

I 

Lahu. 

Ghaj. 

I 

Hariam. 

I 

Talocha. 

Sh^h.* 

Sur4ti4. 

Kinidi.* 

Paba, 

Sad. 

I 

Wdgar. 

! 


r 

Kan. 


Sindhu. 

I 


- 

Chf. 


I 


1 


Mokal,  Kiinti  or  Khuti. 


The  Sindhus  have  84  muhins  or  septs  whose  origin  is  thus  described  : 

Wd-gar  whose  pedigree  is  given 
in  themargin  had  a son,  Sindhu, 
married  to  a wife  named  Nau« 
dan.  Sindhu  died,  and  Nandan, 
ignorant  that  she  was  pregnant 
made  Wdgar  marry  a girl  other 
own  family.  But  the  latter  died 
in  child-bed  and  her  son  Chi 
was  born  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
Meanwhile  Kan  had  been 
born  to  Nandan,  but  Wdgar 
despairing  of  Chi’s  life  begged 
all  his  neighbours  to  give  him 
a child  if  they  had  one,  lest  he 
should  die  without  a son  ; 
and  so  on  his  return  from  the 
burning  ground  he  found  that 
82  sons  had  been  presented  to 
him.  Thus  he  had  now  84  sons  and  grandsons  each  of  whom  founded 
a branch  of  his  own,  and  (a  point  of  special  interest)  this  is  why  we  find 
Sindhus  among  the  Chuhras,  Mochis,  Barwdlas,  etc.  But  there  are 
several  variants  of  this  tradition.  One  runs  thus  : W^gar  had  no  son,  so 
a sddhu  gave  him  a lump  of  rice  for  his  wife  to  eat.  She  gave  a grain 
to  each  of  her  ccmpanions  who  were  spinning  with  her  ; and  each 
had  a son,  so  that  a Sindhu  was  founded  in  many  different  castes.  A 
third  only  allows  34  true  branches  of  the  Sindhus  thus  : W agar  had 
2 1 sons  by  his  two  wives  Rup  Kaur,  daughter  of  Pheru  (forebear  of 
the  Bop4  Rai  J4ts)  and  Nandan  : Ktlla  Mihr  had  7,  Kala  Pir,  Ghirah, 
Pantu,  Goli,  Chi  and  Gund  R4i,  one  each,  i.e.  34  in  all.  Fifty  minor 
branches  sprang  from  these.  Goli’s  progeny  held  the  Bhakna 
Kalin  ke  Satdra  or  17  villages  round  Bhakna  : Mokals  live  in  Lahore 
and  Khutis  in  other  parts.  Chi’s  descendants  hold  the  Sindhuan  k4 
B4r4  or  12  villages  round  Dhallu  in  Lahore.  The  Sid,lkot  Gazetteer  of 
1383-4  makes  Wagar’s  name  Wazir  and  only  specifies  5 Sindhu  muhins 
or  septs,  viz.  Kala,  Goli,  Gosai,  Agdair  and  Masnad.  The  Sindhus 
also  hold  a panjnanyli  (5  villages)  near  At4ri,  and  hdia  or  group  of  22 
villages  round  Sirh4,li,  whither  they  migrated  from  a Lakhim  Sirhdli 
near  Moga  50 J years  ago. 

The  Sidlkot  legend  makes  Dagu  settle  at  Jagdi  Khai  near  Lahore 
under  Akbar,  and  gives  the  following  pedigree ; — 

DAGU. 


Goleh. 


Sindhu. 

Gun. 


I 


I 


Sahi.  Qurai  Cluni. 


1 

Hans. 


I 

Kundari. 


Gorai. 


Such. 


K4leh  Mer.  Goseh  sept.  Aidlu  and  Makiad  septs. 


* More  than  one  tradition  points  to  Shshabad  near  Khangah  Dogrin  as  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Sindhus  under  Wagar  and  his  five  predecessors.  Close  to  it  two  mounds 
Sh^h  ka  theh  and  K4radi  ki  theh,  are  still  pointed  out.  ’ 
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Singhdri. 

A curious  legend  tells  how  Sindliu  6rst  became  king  of  Gliazni,  but 
eventually  sank  to  status.  The  king  of  Ghazni  had  no  son,  so 
his  wife  proposed  that  all  the  people  should  run  beneath  her  palace  and 
that  he  on  whose  head  a kungu  ki  katori  (pot  of  colour)  fell  should 
be  deemed  his  heir.  The  pot  fell  on  Sindhu  and  he  became  king  in 
due  course,  but  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  hunting  and  on  one  of 
his  excursions  visited  a king.  Nib,  a Bhullar  J^t,  with  whose  daughter 
Nathi  he  fell  in  love.  So  he  married  her  and  became  himself  a 

The  legendary  history  of  Kdld,  Mihr  makes  him  a grandson  of 
Wdr,  son  of  Kan.  His  real  name  was  Jaimal,  son  of  Bogha,  and  in 
the  feud  between  his  children  and  the  Bha^tis,  in  what  is  now  Faridkot, 
the  latter  promised  to  make  Kalia  Brahman*  their  priest  if  he  would 
kill  his  master  for  whom  he  used  to  cook.  While  Jaimal  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug  the  Bhattis  cut  off  his  head,  but  he  continued 
fighting  and  put  his  foes  to  flight.  But  a dyer  taunted  them  for  flying 
from  a headless  enemy  until  they  turned  and  so  Jaimal  fell.  Hence  his 
descendants  do  not  wear  clothes  dyed  blue  — for  he  would  have 
overthrown  the  Bhattis  but  for  the  dyer.  The  Bhattis  still  regard 
Kalians  descendants  as  their  priests  and  reverence  them.  But  the 
Sindhus  employ  no  Brahman  in  the  cult  of  KdU  Mihr  because 
he  was  slain  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  that  caste : and,  since 
Hindus  cannot  dispense  with  Brahmans,  they  reverence  the  Deogan 
who  are  the  daughter’s  sons  of  the  Kalia  Brahmans.  The  following 
lines  are  current : — 

Mere  mark  te  Bdhman  je  charhe,  sir  wacfh  karo  azdd. 

Merd  te  Bdhman  dd  wair  hai,  jion  dime  te  jhakar  had. 

It  manni,  nil  nahin  paihnndj  us  Smdhic  di  chaloge  mohr  chhdp. 

Merd  mansia  pujia  dena  Mirdsi  nun  khan  pin  karan  balds. 

Kdla  Mihar  giya  har  hhdt. 

“ If  a Brahman  look  towards  my  tomb  cut  him  off.  A Brahman  and 
1 are  enemies  as  is  a draught  to  a lamp.  A genuine  Sindhu  one 

who  worships  bricks  and  refrains  from  wearing  blue  clothes.  Every- 
thing used  in  my  worship  should  be  given  to  a Mirdsi.  Speaking  thus 
Kdld  Mihr  died.” 

The  above  verses  do  not  explain  why  Sindhus  never  used  burnt  bricks 
till  a few  years  ago,  bat  the  Sindhus  say  it  was  because  Kdld  Mihr’s 
shrine  was  built  of  them. 

It  is  also  said  that  Kdld  Mihr  was  a nyctalops,  i.e.  that  he  slept 
with  his  eyes  open  and  vice  versa!  Hence  the  Sindhus  are  to  this  day 
kdni  nind  and  keep  their  eyes  partly  open  while  asleep  It 

SiNGHAGi,  a grower  of  water-nuts  {singhdra),  see  Kdchhi. 

• Mentioned  also  in  the  Rajput  Bhattis’  traditions. 

The  tradition  also  mentions  Kanda  Mirasi  and  Muhibbu  Nai  as  servants  of  Kala  Mihr 
but  does  not  say  what  part  they  played  in  the  tragedy, 
jCrowther  records  another  version  concerning  K^U  Mihr  or  Kala  the  cowherd.  He  was 
tending  his  cattle  in  the  fields  and  his  daughter  brought  him  food.  On  her  way  back  she 
was  captured  by  ^ome  soldiers  of  t he  Delhi  emperor  and  Kala  fell  on  thf rn,  slaying  many, 
until  his  head  was  severed  from  bis  body.  He  fell  dead  at  SirhAli — fr.  sir,  head,— and  so  a 
mound  was  raised  at  the  spot  (jathera)  round  which  the  bridegroom  walks  7 timss  at  hii 
marriage,  does  obeisance  and  gives  alms. 
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Singgh’^Sinhmdr, 

SiNGGH,  Singh,  fern.  -ni. — Tanjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1057.  See  Sirrgh, 

Singh,  see  Sangli. 

Singh,  fern.  -ni,  a lion  : a follower  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  who  is  initiated  by 
receiving  the  'pahul  according  to  the  precepts  of  Guru  Govind  Singh. 
As  a title  the  word  is  affixed  to  the  names  of  all  Sikhs,  to  those  of 
Rajputs  and  some  other  classes  c/.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1057.  At  initi- 
ation into  Sikhism  the  Hindu  affixes  Mai,  Chand,  etc.,  are  generally 
changed  into  Singh,  thus  Ram  Chand  becomes  Rdm  Singh.  But 
occasionally  an  entirely  new  name  is  taken,  e.g.  Ram  Chand  may  be- 
come Arjan  Singh.  On  the  other  hand  at  accession  a Rd,jput  prince 
whose  name  is  Singh  may  be  changed  into  the  dynastic  suffix  of  Sain, 
Parkdsh,  etc.  Singh  is  comparatively  seldom  used  as  a royal  affix. 
It  is  assumed  in  Bashahr  at  the  naming  ceremony  and  is  not  changed 
at  accession.  In  Chamba  too  it  is  not  changed,  but,  both  before  and 
alter  accession,  the  ancient  suffix  Varma  is  used  instead  of  Singh  by 
the  priests  when  the  ruling  chief  is  referred  to  by  name  in  any 
religious  ceremony.  In  several  states,  e.g.  Kulu,  it  has  in  modern 
times  replaced  the  much  more  ancient  ‘ Pdl.’  As  a Rdjput  affix  ‘ Singh  * 
only  appears  to  have  come  into  general  use  in  the  1 6th  century.*  A 
syncopated  form  of  Singh  appears  in  clan  names  ending  in  -si,  euclf  as 
Wairsi,  Bhdgsi,  Barsi,  etc.  This  syncopated  suffix  is  common  in 
Rdjputdna  and  Central  India.  See  also  under  Shin. 

The  Singhs  at  one  time  began  to  crystallise  into  territorial  groups. 
Thus  the  Sikhs  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna — or  more  probably 
those  who  had  overrun  the  country  between  those  rivers — came  to  be 
called  Mdlawa  Singhs,  a title  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  them  for 
their  bravery  under  Banda  ‘ Bairagi,’  who  declared  that  the  country 
granted  to  them  should  be  as  fruitful  as  Mdlwa.  The  Sikhs  of  the 
Jullundur  Do^b  were  called  Dod,ba  Singhs,  and  those  of  the  Rechna 
Dudb  Dbarpi  Singhs.  The  Sikhs  beyond  the  Jhelum  were  called  Sindh 
Singhs,  and  those  of  the  Nakka  or  ‘border,’  the  country  lying  between 
the  R^vi  and  the  Sutlej,  south  of  Lahore,  were  called  Nakkd,i.t 
Malcolm  also  called  those  of  Gujnlt  the  GujrAt  or  Dhani-Gheb  Singhs, 
but  the  latter  term  must  have  applied  to  those  who  had  conquered  the 
ti-acts  to  the  north  of  the  Salt  Range. J 

The  democratic  tendency  of  Sikhism  and  its  attempts  to  level  away 
all  caste  distinctions  found  expression  in  the  adoption  of  such  caste- 
designaiions  as  Naherna  Singh  for  ‘barber,’  Thoka  Singh  for  ‘carpen- 
ter,’ etc. 

SiNGHA — a Muhammadan  boy  who  will  not  work  well  is  so  named.  P.  N. 
Q.  Ill,  § 765. 

SiNHMAR  (‘tiger-slayer ’),  a Jat  poi  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  villages 
of  Gatauli,  Jajewanti  and  Bartdn^  in  tahsil  Jind  and  in  tahsil  Dddri. 
Originally  Kalhdr  by  got,  one  of  them  killed  a tiger  and  acquired  the 
title  of  Sinbmdr. 


* lad-  Ant.,  1905,  p.  272. 

t This  group  formed  a Sikh  misi.  It  was  founded  by  Hfra  Singh,  a Sikh  of  Bahrwal  in 
th  it  tract : Montgomery  Gaeetieer,  1898-9,  p.  37, 

;j;  Asiatic  Researches,  XI  (Malcolm’s  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs'),  p,  2-19, 
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8ip{"^8ohi, 

Sipf. — The  weaver  of  the  Gaddi  tribes ; found  in  the  Barmaur  wizarat  of  the 
Chamba  State,  and  virtually  the  same  as  the  H4H.  A low  hill-caste  who 
are  professional  sheep-shearers. 

SiPRA. — The  Sipr&  appear  to  be  a sub-division  of  the  Gill  tribe  of 

which  gives  its  name  to  the  famous  battlefield  of  Sabrdon.  They  too 
are  found  chiefly  on  the  Jhelum  and  lower  Chendb  and  are  most 
numerous  in  Jhang,  in  which  District  they  form  a powerful  tribe. 
There  they  claim  to  be  of  Hindu  Rdjput  origin,  and  still  employ  Brah- 
mans, or  in  default  a Mirdsi,  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Their  wives  are 
taken  from  the  Chadhrar  and  M^hun  Jd^s,  or  sometimes  from  the  Si41« : 
but  they  only  give  daughters  to  the  Bharwdna  ci'an  of  the  latter  tribe 
or  within  their  own  circle. 

In  the  Jhang  Bdr  the  Sipras  say  they  came  from  the  east,  and  marry 
with  Bharwdna  Si^ls.  They  have  been  there  since  the  time  of  MirzA 
and  Sdhibdn. 

SiQLiGAR. — The  word  Siqligar  is  the  name  of  a pure  occupation,  and  denotes 
an  armourer  or  burnisher  of  metal.  They  are  shown  chiefly  for  the 
large  towns  and  cantonments  in  Census  tables;  but  many  of  them  pro- 
bably return  themselves  as  Loh^rs. 

SiQTiAN,  a Sufi  sect  or  order  which  was  founded  by  or  named  from  Khw^ja 
Sirri  Siqti. 

SoDHAN,  a tribe,  described  as  Rajput,  found  in  Rawalpindi. 

SoFi,  see  Sufi. 

SoGAL,  a clan  agricultural  found  in  Shdhpur. 

SoGi,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

SoHA,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

SoHAL,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

The  Sohal  are  said  to  be  of  Chauh^n  Rdjput  origin,  their  ancestor 
Sohal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mah^g.  They  appear  to  lie  to  the  north 
of  the  Kang,  close  up  under  and  even  among  the  hills  ; but  they  are 
also  found  along  the  Sutlej,  though  in  smaller  numbers. 

SoHi,  (1)  a tribe  of  J^ts,  descended  through  Sohi  from  R4j4  Kang,  and  found 
iti  Gujrd,nwila  and  Sidlko^.  Sohi’s  descendant  Khoti  settled  in  Ludhid,na 
district  in  the  time  of  AU-ud-dm  of  Ghor  and  his  grandson  Bans  Pdl 
founded  Sohfan  Sanian  in  Amritsar.  The  Sohi  are  also  found  as  a Jit 
clan  (agricultural)  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 

The  jandi  is  lopped  at  weddings,  and  the  bridegroom  first  strikes 
the  bride  7 times  with  the  twigs  and  then  she  does  the  same  to  him. 
Loaves  made  of  10  sers  of  flour  are  distributed  amongst  boys  and  5 
yards  of  cloth  given  to  a Brahman.  The  lopper  of  the  tree  is  paid 
according  to  one’s  means.  The  father’s  elder  brother  cuts  some  hair 
with  scissors.  Returning  home  they  play  with  the  Jcangna.  A loaf 

. is  cooked  in  honour  of  the  Sultin  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  a quarter  of  it 
given  to  a Bhardi,  the  rest  being  distributed  amongst  the  brotherhood, 

(2)  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
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8ohla^8pin  Gund. 

SoHLAj  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh^hpur. 

SoHLAN,  a clan,  generally  recognised  as  Rajputs,  found  in  Jhelura  tahsil  on 
tlie  river  and  above  the  town  of  that  name. 

SoHU,  a clan  of  the  Pachadas  and  degenerate  Chauh^n  Rd.jputs.  Sajun  their 
forefather  had  9 sons,  and  the  eldest  was  named  Sohu.  His  descen- 
dants became  Muhammadans,  and  some  of  them  are  found  in  Hissd-r. 

SoJANi,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

SoLOi,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SoLKAH,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SoMAR,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

SoNAL,  a Jd,t  tribe  which  once  held  Gajnipur  or  Gdjipur,  probably  the  modern 
Gajni,  8 miles  north  of  R^Lwalpindi : A.  S.  R.  II,  p.  166, 

SoNBAR,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

SoNDi,  a J^t  tribe.  Sonhdi,  a section  of  the  Khatris.  Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  1067. 

SoNi,  a section  of  the  Khatris.  Panjdhi  Dicty. ^ p.  1067.  See  Seoni. 

SoNTRA,  a Jdt  tribe  which  uses  the  Hindu  title  of  Rdi.  Found  in  Dera 
Ghd,zi  Khdn  where  it  is  probably  indigenous  or  immigrant  from  the 
eastward. 

SoRi  Ldnd,  as  it  is  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tibbi  Lund,  is  a 
large  Baloch  tuman,  living  in  the  plains.  Their  territory  divides  that 
of  the  Khosa  into  two  parts,  and  extends  to  the  bank  of  the  Indus.  They 
are  divided  into  7 clans,  the  Haidardni,  Ahmddui,  Kali^ni,  Zaridni, 
Gar^zwani  or  Gudharo^ni,  Nuhdni,  and  Gurchani,  none  of  which  are 
important.  Headquarters  at  Kot  Kandiwd,la. 

SoRO,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

SoTAR,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

SoTHNAH,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

SoTBAH,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multd,n. 

SoTRAK,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

SoTWJ,  a regularly  entertained  ploughman,  also  called  hdli  or  dlri  in 
•Amritsar. 

SpIn  Gund,  the  ' white  faction,’  as  opposed  to  the  Tor  Gund  or  ‘ black  fac- 
tion.’ These  factions  prevail  to  the  west  of  the  Gar*  and  S^^mil  factions. 

The  Black  and  White  factions  are  wide-spread,  though  the  conflict 
they  represent  is  not  necessarily  the  same  every  where,  t For  example 
Raverty  observes  ; — “ It  is  a custom  among  eastern  people  to  dis- 
tinguish countries  and  sometimes  people  by  the  epithets  of  white  and 
black,  the  former  name  being  given  to  the  most  extensive  or  fertile 
countries  and  most  civilised  people,  and  the  latter  to  the  poorest  and 
least  fertile  countries,  and  the  less  civilised  people.  The  same  may  be 
remarked  with  respect  t ) the  term  surkh-ru  or  red-faced  i.e.  honour- 
able, of  good  fame,  and  siydh-ru,  blackTaced,  meanino'  disgraced  or 
dishonoured.”t  ^ 


• At  p.  279  of  Vol.  II,  supra,  where  in  line  4 ‘ R4jA  P41  ’ should  be  read  not  ‘ Raia  ’ • 
t V.  in  Kashgaria  we  find  Black  and  White  mountaineers:  Kuropatkin’s  Kathaaria 
Qavan  3 Trans.,  pp.  102  et  seqq.  ^ ^ 

J Raverty’a  Tubaqdt-uNdsin,  p.  9l2n. 


Sthdnahwasi. 
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Countless  legends  now  profess  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  factions. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  Faridun  had  tlu-ee  sons,  Salem,  Iraj  and  Tur.  Out 
of  his  great  love  to  Iraj  he  assigned  Iriln  to  him,  giving  China  Tatar 
(i.e.  Chinese  Tartary)  to  Tur,  (and  apparently  disinheriting  Salem). 
But  Salem  and  Tur  made  common  cause  against  Iraj,  whom  they  killed, 
but  his  descendant  Manochher  avenged  his  death,  and  for  centuries 
the  war  between  the  fair  or  spin  Irdnis  and  the  dark  or  tor  Turanis 
was  continued.  When  Hitidustan  was  invaded  by  the  Muhammadans 
they  carried  with  them  their  ancient  feuds  and  factions.  But  the  term 
tor  came  to  be  applied  to  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  the  Pa^hdus  who 
visit  the  Punjab  periodically  are  said  to  term  ito  inhabitants  tor  sarai 
or  dark-complexioned  as  compared  with  themselves. 

Among  the  Khattars  of  Rawalpindi  there  appear  to  be  two  branches, 
tiie  Black  and  White,  but  their  origin  is  very  obscure. 

The  Spin  and  Tor  Gundi  properly  so-called  are,  however,  conBned 
to  Pathan  territory,  and  the  account  of  their  origin  current  in  Peshawar 
is  as  follows  : — 

Qais  Abd-ur-Rashfd 

1 

Sarah  Ban 


Khar  Shabun  Shar  Khabun 


Tarin  • Shirinai  Miina  Baraich  Drmur 

I 

r i — 1 

Abdul  Spin  Tor 

Tarm  Tarin 

The  Tarin  are  only  found  in  Balochistdn.  Tlie  Spin  Tarin  are  not 
very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  the  Zorab  valley  near  Thai.  The 
Tor  Tarin,  who  are  numerous,  are  found  in  Peslnn. 

The  Bannuchi  are  divided  into  Tor  and  Spin  gunds.  It  is  said  that 
the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Tochi  river  were  inhabited  by  a tribe 
called  Torii,  which  endeavoured  to  settle  towards  the  north  of  the 
d’ochi,  but  were  prevented  by  Sarkai  and  Ibrahim,  descendants  of 
Nuqrah  Din  the  BArakzai.  Eventually,  however,  they  conspired  with 
Sarkai  and  with  his  connivance  succeeded  in  settling  on  the  north 
of  the  Tochi  as  peaceful  neighbours  (of  the  BArakzai  Miranzai  Afghans 
apparently).  Since  then  these  two  factions  have  been  styled  Tor,  from 
the  south,  and  Spin,  from  the  nonh.  This  tradition  seems  to  preserve 
the  history  of  an  invasion  of  a dark  southern  race  from  the  modern 
Balochistan  into  the  lands  north  of  the  Tochi  which  were  held  by  light- 
complexioned  mountaineers. 

But  a more  prosaic  explanation  is  that  as  black  is  used  of  poor, 
infertile  countries  and  white  for  fertile  and  cultivated  territories,  so 
‘ black’  is  applied  to  savage  and  ‘ white  ’ to  civilised  peoples.* 

Sthanakwasi,  the  non-idolatrous  Shwetambar  Jains,  nicknamed  Dhundias, 
who  claim  to  be  the  real  followers  of  Jainism  in  its  original  form. 
They  regard  the  idolatrous  Shwetambar  as  the  real  Jains  but  unorthodox, 


• Cf.  Thorburn’s  Bannu,  p.  17. 
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Sudnir—Sud. 


and  the  Digambaras  as  a later  development.  They  vrorship  no 
images  : — Punjab  Census  Ref.,  1912,  § 229. 

SuanI,  a woman  of  noble  family  among  Rajputs.  Panjabi  Dicty,,  p.  1069  : 
c/,  S^lhu. 

Sdd,  Soda,  SuDGi,  a class  of  traders  and  clerks.  (?=  Sudar,  fern.  -Ni). 
Panjabi  Dicty. ^ pp.  1071-2. — The  Suds  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  lower  hills,  and  the  districts  that  lie  immediately  under  them  as 
far  west  as  Amritsar.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Ludhiana  and  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Machhiw^ra,  and  they  are  apparently  unknown 
outside  the  Punjab.  d’hey  are  almost  wholly  mercantile  in  their 
pursuits  though  occasionally  taking  service  as  clerks,  and  occupy  a 
social  position  markedly  inferior  to  that  of  either  the  B^nia  or  the 
Khatii.  Tliey  wear  ajaneo  or  sacred  thread  made  of  three  instead  of 
six  strands,  and  many  of  them  practise  widow-marriage.  With  the 
e.'iception  of  a few  who  are  Siklia  they  are  almost  all  Hindu,  but  are, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  mercantile  castes,  very  lax  in  the 
observance  of  their  religion.  They  indulge  freely  in  meat  and  wine, 
and  in  habits,  customs,  and  social  position  resemble  very  closely  the 
Kiiyaths.  The  tribe  is  apparently  an  ancient  one,  but  no  definite  in- 
formation as  to  its  origin  is  obtainable.  Folk  etymology  has  been  busy 
with  the  name  of  Sud  : one  tradition  is  that  a rishi  Surat  espoused  the 
daughter  of  a Ohhatri  Raja  and  founded  the  caste;  but  otlier.s  say  it 
means  ‘ cartman,'  ‘ baker’  {sut).  The  following  is  a popular  tale  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Suds  : — A man  of  low  caste  owed  money  to  a B^niaand 
after  a few  years  they  settled  the  account.  The  principal  was  paid 
by  the  debtor,  but  he  would  not  pay  interest,  so  he  agreed  to  give 
his  wife  to  his  creditor.  Her  children  by  the  Bdnia  were  called  Sud 
‘ interest.’  In  time  the  Suds  began  to  intermarry  with  the  high  castes, 
and  now  are  considered  of  high  caste  like  Bdnias.  Sir  Deuzil  Ibbetson’s 
attempt  to  make  inquiries  from  some  leading  Suds  resulted  in  the 
assembling  of  a fanchayat,  the  ransacking  of  the  Sanskrit  classics  for 
proof  of  their  Kshatriya  origin,  and  a heated  discussion  in  the  journal 
of  the  Anjuman-i- Punjab. 

The  Srds  of  Ludhidna  at  any  rate  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the 
Hchdndia  or  Sud  of  the  hills  and  the  Newandia  or  Sud  of  the  plains. 
They  also  distinguish  the  Suds  who  do  not  practise  widow  marriage 
from  those  who  do,  calling  the  former  khara,  and  the  latter  and  their 
offspring  gola,  doghla  (hybrid)  or  chichdr  These  two  groups,  of  which 
the  latter  corresponds  exactly  with  the  Dasa  and  Gdta  Bdnias,  do  not 
intermarry.  The  Suds  forbid  marriage  in  all  four  gots,  and  here  again 
show  how  much  less  their  tribal  customs  have  been  affected  by  their 
religion  than  have  those  of  the  Bdnias  and  Khatris.  They  are  of  good 
physique,  and  are  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  caste  with  great 
power  of  combination  and  self-restraint  ; and  they  have  lately  made 
what  appears  to  be  a really  successful  effort  to  reduce  their  marriage 
expenses  by  general  agreement.  The  extensive  sugar  trade  of  Ludhiana, 
and  generally  the  agricultural  money-lending  of  the  richest  part  of 
that  district  are  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  They  are  proverbially 
acute  and  prosperous  men  of  business,  and  there  is  a saying  ; “ If  a 
Sud  is  across  the  river,  leave  your  bundle  on  this  side.”  The  hus- 
bandman of  the  village  is  a mere  child  in  their  hands. 
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The  Suds  have  52  gots,  including  the  Augarh,  Baddhu  and  Baggha, 
descendants  of  Ld,la  llari  Chaiid,  and  tho  following  : - 


Bahl. 

Dhup.* * * § 

Mukandi. 

Balaggau. 

DosAj. 

Nahra. 

Barhmi. 

DuIU. 

Nandu. 

Barnwal. 

Gach. 

Hhakka. 

Bassau. 

Uajri. 

Pharwaha. 

BAwari, 

Gondal. 

I’hassf. 

Beri, 

Gopal. 

Pura. 

Bharak, 

Jan'. 

Rori. 

Bhuk^ha. 

Kujla. 

Rorii. 

hhulla. 

Khurpa. 

Sal  Ian. 

Budhi. 

Lau. 

• Saraf. 

Daddaii. 

Mandal. 

Saunl. 

Dewar. 

Mahiii. 

TagAla. 

Dhalli. 

Mahyar, 

Teji. 

Dhanda. 

Makaura. 

Udher. 

Dhiri. 

Mfdhar.t 

Ugal. 

Dhnkhi. 

Moinan.t 

!•  Ill  Qiudu&t^u  &ncl  tli6  L)ccc&ii  tho  (Rni  KutnBrs^  bib  c&id  to  bo  doBcoud* 

aats  of  Sud  emigrauts. 

SdoA,  Hdda,  see  p.  334,  Vol.  II,  supra. 

The  Suda  Jdts  in  Mdrwar  and  Bikdner  possess  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  inoculate  for  small-pox.  The  gift  was  conferred  on  their  ancestor 
by  Mah^devi,  and  members  of  this  tribe  are  now  found  scattered  about 
the  country,  practising  inoculation  throughout  a large  tract  which  in- 
cludes all  Marwar  and  Bikaner. § 

SuDABKHEL,  See  under  Isperka. 

S^Fi,  fern.  -AN  : one  of  the  class  of  Muhammadan  free-thinkers,  mystics  or 
pantheists  : one  who  uses  nothing  intoxicating.  Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p. 
1072. 

The  term  is  generally  derived  from  Ar.  suf,  ‘ wool,’  but  it  is  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  the  Greek  sophos,  ‘ wise.’  Any  discussion  of 
the  Suti  doctrines  and  practices  must  be  reserved  for  the  introductory 
volume,  but  below  will  bo  found  a list  of  the  Suti  schools,  orders  and 
sects,  as  they  may  be  styled,  provided  no  very  precise  definitions  of 
those  terms  is  postulated. 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  Siifi  orders  are  14  in  number.  These 
are : — 

The  Ajuii  founded  by,  or  named  after,  Khwaja  Ilabib  Ajmi,  the 
AyJlzi  from  Khwaja  Fuzd,il,  son  of  Ayaz,  whose  shrine  is  at  Kufa,  the 
Adhami,  from  Khwaja  Ibrahim  Khdn,  whose  shrine  is  at  Baghdd-d,  the 
Chishti,  the  Hubaihi,  the  Kazkuni,  the  Tosi,  the  Soharwabdi,  the 
Firdusi  from  S.  Najm-ud-Din  Firdos,  the  Kabkbi,  the  Qadiri,  the 
SiQTi,  the  Naqshbandi  and  the  Zaidi. 

Of  these  orders,  the  oldest  is  the  Qddria,  founded  about  1 100  A.  D. 
by  Abdul  Qddir  Jildni,  the  Fir  Dastgir  whose  shrine  is  at  Baghdad, 
a descendant  of  AH,  through  the  martyr  Hasan,  according  to  the 


* Amoogthe  Dhup  got  the  sale  of  milk,  curds  or  ghi  is  prohibited  and  even  their  weigh* 
mont  in  scales  is  interdicted, 

t For  Mahidhar. 

X For  Mohman. 

§ P.  N.  Q.  II,  § 152. 
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genealogies  preserved  in  India,  and  while  ifc  appears  certain,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  order  is,  historically,  a IShia  development,  on  the 
other  it  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  Sufiism,  Abdul-Qidir  being 
reverenced  by  the  Sufis.* 

But,  according  to  Ibbeteon,  most  of  the  Sunni  divines  of  the  North- 
West  frontier  are  Qddiri,  and  the  Akhund  of  Swdt  belongs  to  the  order. 
They  sit  for  hours  repeating  the  following  declaration  : Thou  art  the 
guide.  Thou  art  the  truth,  there  is  none  but  Thee  ! ” 

The  Q^dria  sect  has  had  several  branches  in  India,  as,  for  example, 
the  Muqirnia,  Pakkahmania  and  Naushahi.  Closely  connected  with 
the  Qtldria  is  the  Suharwardi  order.  From  this  order  again  branched 
off  the  Jalalis.  Another  Sufi  order,  sometimes  described  as  one  of 
the  32  Shia  sects,  is  the  Naqshbandi  or  mystics.*  Its  foundatiou  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Fir  Muhammad  whose  tomb  is  in  the  Kasar-i- 
Urffin  at  Bokhara  and  who  appears  to  have  flourished  in  Persia  about 
1300  A.  D.,  but  Khw^ja  Bdh^-ud-Din  is  more  generally  regarded  as  its 
originator.  According  to  Maclagan  the  sect  was  introduced  into  India 
by  Shaikh  Ahmad  Sirhindi  whose  priestly  genealogy  is  traced  back  to 
Abu  Bakr  the  first  Caliph.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  Chishtia  sect, 
founded  in  Khorfisan,  and  revived  in  the  13tli  century  by  Khw^ja 
Farid-ud-Din  Shakar-uanj,  in  the  Punjab,  in  which  province  it  has 
fifteen  gaddis  or  shrines. 

And  yet  again  from  this  sect  branched  off  the  Nizdmias  or  disciples 
of  Khw^ja  Nizdm-ud-Din,  Aulia  Dehlavi,  or  Muhammad-bin-Ahmad 
DaniM,  a disciple  of  Khwdja  Farid-ud-Din  Shakar-Ganj.  This  sect 
does  not  appear  in  our  Census  returns. 

The  Muqirnia  or  Muqim-Shfi,hi  are  followers  of  Shah  Muqiin  of 
Hujra  in  Montgomery.  Its  founder  was  a Qddiri,  and  he  himself 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  that  order,  but  some  of  its  present  adherents 
do  not  follow  them. 

The  Qadiri  shrines  in  the  Punjab  come  next  to  those  of  the 
Chishtis  in  importance  and  number.  They  include  such  shrines  as 
that  of  Khwdja  Qumnis  at  Sadhora  in  Ambilla.  A characteristic  story 
describes  how  Bai  Rdm  Deo,  a Bhatti  Rajput  of  Kapurthala,  held  the 
tract  round  Batdla  (now  in  Gurdd,spur)  in  farm  under  Bahlol  Khfin 
Lodi  in  1472  A.  D.  Be  became  a disciple  of  Shaikii  Muhammad 
Qadiri  of  Lahore  and  founded  a town,  but,  as  the  site  first  chosen  was 
considered  inauspicious,  it  was  changed,  at  the  astrologers’  advice,  to 
the  present  site  of  Batala  which  derives  its  name  from  the  exchange — 
hatta  or  vatta. 

Suharwardi,  a Sufi  sect  founded  by  Shaikh  Shihfihuddin  Suharwardi 
who  came  to  India  and  is  buried  in  the  Fort  of  Multdu.  He  was 
spiritual  brother  to  Shaikh  Sadi,  the  great  poet  of  Persia,  as  the  follow- 
ing verses  show  : — 

My  spiritual  guide,  Shihdb,  gave  me  two  lessons  while  1 was 
standing  at  the  river  bank.  The  first  was  that  I should  not  admire 


* According  to  some  authorities  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of  this  sect  was  H^ii 
Bokt&sh,  whowas  succeeded  by  Khoja  Ahmad;  the  Bektash,  also  called  Qizal  bash 
or  KizzilbAsh,  appear,  however,  as  a separate  sect  or  order  of  the  Shias  in  the  list  given 
by  Cooke  I’aylor  in  his  History  of  Muhammadanism. 
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myself,  and  the  second  was  that  I should  not  tind  fault  with  others.” 
This  proves  that  Stidi  was  a disciple  of  Khwdja  8hih6b.  Khw4ja 
Bah4uddin  Suharwardi  Mult4ni  was  another  disciple  of  his.  There  are 
very  few  Suharwardi  shrines  in  India. 

Sukhera,  a branch  of  the  Pachddas,  descended  from  Tunwar  Itiijputs  of 
Bahuna.  Thripal,  their  forefather,  having  eloped  with  a low-caste 
Jatni,  was  outcasted  by  his  brethren  and  migrated  to  Ba'^ti  Bhima  and 
thence  to  Kakar-Thana,  in  Sirsa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  But  his 
descendants  regarding  Bahuna  as  their  ancestral  place  went  back  there. 
Their  principal  men  now  dwell  in  Basti  Bhima  and  Bigar  and  there  are 
about  25  other  villages  in  Hissdr  where  these  P7,chddas  are  to  be  met 
with,  either  as  proprietors  or  cultivators.  They  are  called  Sukheras 
because  they  descended  from  Sukha,  Thripd,rs  sou.  They  are  also 
known  as  Hendalka  or  descendants  of  Hendal  Khd,n. 

SoKRCHAKiA,  the  Seventh  of  the  Sikh  mtaZs  or  confederacies,  which  was 
recruited  from  Jd^s. 

SuLAiMANi,  see  Shilmdui. 

SuLAiMAN  Khel,  a Pa^lidn  tribe  chiefly  found  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdn.  Its 
eponym  had  the  following  descendants 


SULATMAN. 
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The  Ahmadzai?,  the  main  branch  of  the  Sulaiman  Khel  tribe,  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Speiga  and  Logar  in  Afghanistan. 


Sulhi — Sultdni. 
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According  to  Tucker  the  Sulaimin  Khela  are  the  most  numerous 
and  powerful  of  all  the  Pawindabs,  the  name  covering  not  only  the 
Sulairafln  Khels  proper,  but  a number  of  allied  clans  all  belonging  to 
the  great  Ghilzai  tribe.  The  Sulaimdn  Khels  occupy  a great  extent 
of  country  stretching  from  Peshin  and  Khaldt-i-Ghilzai  nearly  as  far 
as  Jaldl^lbad,  though  those  of  them  who  come  down  into  British 
territory  reside  for  the  most  part  in  the  hills  lying  east  of  Ghazni.  The 
number  of  these  probably  averages  about  1 2,000.  Most  of  them  are 
c/iarra  folk  hut  they  own  altogrether  only  about  4,000  camels.  They 
bring  but  little  merchandise  with  them,  bnt  gr?at  numbers  of  them  go 
down  country,  especially  to  Calcutta,  where  they  act  as  go-betweens  or 
dalldls,  buying  goods  from  the  merchants  there  and  selling  them  to 
other  Pawindahs.  They  bring  back  their  profits  for  the  most  part  in 
cash.  Those  who  stop  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  work  as  labourers.  They 
generally  come  and  go  about  the  same  time  as  the  Kharotis,  but  a few 
days  before  or  after,  on  account  of  the  feud  between  the  tribes.  The 
Sulaim^n  Khels  are  fine  strong  men.  They  have  the  character  of 
being  rather  a set  of  rascals,  though  on  the  whole  they  behave  them- 
selves very  fairly  while  in  British  territory.  They  have  9 kirris  located 
at  Amdkhel,  Mulazai  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tdnk  and  Kuldchi 
but  the  population  attached  to  them  is  not  a third  of  the  whole  number 
of  8ulaim^n  Khels  who  enter.  One  of  these  kirris  disappeared,  the 
men  belonging  to  it  having  been  nearly  all  killed  in  a fight  between 
them  and  our  troops  during  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  in 
Tank  in  January  1879. 

SuLKi,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

SoLTANi, -lA,  fern. -AN.  [Panjdhi  Dicty.,  p.  1078). — A follower  of  Sultdn 
Sakhi  Sarwar,  also  (and  perhaps  more  commonly)  known  as  ‘ Sarwaria,’ 
and  other  names,  such  as,  Nigdhia,  Lakhd4ta,  Dhaunkalia,  (fr.  Dhaunkal, 
near  Wazir4b4d,  one  of  the  halting  places  of  the  bands  of  pilgrims 
which  visit  the  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  at  Nig4ha  ia  Dera  Ghdzi 
Khd,n  every  year).  The  only  distinguishing  features  of  the  Sarwarias 
are  (i)  their  abstinence  from  jhatka  {i.  e.  they  will  not  eat  any  meat 
except  that  prepared  in  the  haldl  method  prescribed  for  Muhamma- 
dans), and  (ii)  the  observance  of  jumardt  (Thursday),  when  charitable 
doles  are  given  in  connection  with  vows  made  for  the  fufilment  of 
certain  desires.  The  term  may  mean  either  : — (1)  A follower  of  the 
Saint  Sultan  Sakhi  Sarwar  of  Nigilha,  and  especially  a bard  who  sings 
songs  in  his  honour,  also  (2)  a title  taken  by  the  descendants  of  a 
Siddhu  Jdt  lady  called  Wdnf,  who  came  from  Lindeke  in  the  Moga 
tahsil  of  Ferozepur  which  is  still  held  by  her  descendants  and  had 
her  son  miraculously  restored  to  life  by  Sakhi  Sarwar — a tale  told  in  a 
well-known  song. 

The  cult  of  Sarwar  is  described  in  Vol.  I,  but  the  account  of  bis 
followers’  observances  from  the  Punjab  Census  Report  of  1892,  may  be 
reproduced  here ; — 

The  observances  of  the  SuUdnis. — The  village  shrines  of  Sarwar  are 
known  as  Pirkhdnas,  or  Sultdn  da  thaun,  or  nigdha,  or  merely  as  thaun 
or  jagah ; they  are  unpretending  little  edifices,  to  be  seen  outside 
nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  central  Districts.  The  shrine  is  a hollow 
plastered  brick  cube,  eight  to  ten  feet  in  each  direction,  covered  with  a 
dome  some  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  with  low  minarets  or  pinnacles  at  the 
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four  corners  and  a doorway  in  front  opening  out  generally  on  a plastered 
brick  platform.  Facing  the  doorway  inside,  are  two  or  three  niches 
for  lamps,  but  otherwise  the  shrine  is  perfectly  empty.  The  saint  is 
especially  worshipped  on  Thursdays,  when  the  shrine  is  swept,  and  at 
night  lamps  are  lit  inside  it.  The  guardians  of  the  shrines  are  Musal- 
mans  of  the  Bharai  order,  who  go  round  on  Thursdays  beating  drums 
and  collecting  offerings.  These  offerings,  w'hich  are  generally  in  small 
change  or  small  handfuls  of  grain  or  cotton,  are  mainly  presented  by 
women.  Another  method  of  pleasing  the  saint  is  by  vowing  a rot  : the 
rot  is  made  by  placing  dough  to  the  extent  vowed  on  a hot  piece  of 
earth,  where  a fire  has  been  burning,  and  distributing  it  when  baked. 
A special  rot  ceremony  is  also  performed  once  a year  on  a Friday  in 
most  Sultdni  families.  A huge  loaf  is  cooked  containing  a kaccha 
maund  of  flour  and  half  a kacchx  maund  of  gur.  The  Bharai  attends 
and  beats  the  drum,  and  sings  the  praises  of  the  saint  while  it  is 
preparing.  "When  it  is  ready  he  gets  a quarter  and  the  family  with 
their  neighbours  eat  the  rest.  The  saint  is  also  worshipped  by  sleeping 
on  the  ground  instead  of  on  a bed  ; this  is  called  chauki  bharnd. 
Wrestling  matches  {ching  bdjdni)  are  also  held  in  his  honour,  and  the 
offerings  made  to  the  performers  go  towards  keeping  up  the  shrine 
at  Nig4ha.  A true  worshipper  of  Sultan  too  will  not  sell  milk  on 
Thursday  ; he  will  consume  it  himself  or  give  it  away,  but  will  not 
sell  it. 

Sarwar  is  essentially  a saint  of  the  Jdts,  and  the  worship  of  Sarwar, 
which  is,  I believe,  practically  unknowm  outside  the  Punjab,  is  within 
that  Province  the  prevalent  cult  of  the  central  or  J^t  districts.  The 
Jlunwars,  Gujars  and  the  lower  castes  generally  are  also  devoted  to  this 
saint : but  among  the  women  who  are  his  chief  w'orshippers  even 
Khatrdnis  and  Brahmanis  are  found.  In  Karn^l  his  chief  worshippers 
are  Gujar  and  Rajput  women,  who  keep  his  festival  on  the  Salono  day 
in  the  month  of  bd,wan.  In  the  Delhi  territory  the  saint  is  not  popular 
as  in  the  Pun  jab  proper,  but  still,  according  to  Ibbetson,  he  is  even 
there  ^ generally  worshipped  ; shrines  in  his  honour  are  common ; vows 
and  pilgrimages  to  him  are  frequent,  and  Brahmans  tie  tlireads  on  the 
wrists  of  their  clients  on  a fixed  date  in  his  name." 

Anybody  of  any  caste,  even  a Chamdr,  may  call  himself  a 
worshipper  of  Parwar,  and  persons  of  all  religions  and  all  castes,  more 
especially  the  Jdts  and  Jhinwars,  are  his  followers.  The  saint  confined 
himself  to  performing  miracles  and  seems  never  to  have  deviated  into 
anything  approaching  to  a verbal  creed  or  doctrine,  or  even  to  a compo- 
sition of  any  kind,  and  consequently  his  following  is  larger  than  that  of 
most  saints  in  the  Province.  The  Sultdni  may  reverence  the  Prophet,  or 
he  may  worship  Devi  and  the  33  croies  of  Hindu  deities  without  ceasing 
to  be  a Sultdui.  He  may  smoke  as  much  as  he  likes  and  dress  his 
hair  as  he  pleases.  The  only  observance  which  distinguishes  Sar war’s 
Hindu  followers  from  the  ordinary  Hindus  is  that  they  will  not  eat  the 
meat  of  onimals  which  have  been  killed  hy  jhatka  or  a blow  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  The  Sultdni,  if  ho  cats  meat  at  all,  must  eat  animals 
whose  throat  has  been  cut  in  the  orthodox  Musalmdn  manner.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  Sikhs  are  followers  of 
Sarwar,  and  there  is  in  fact  a sort  of  opposition  in  the  central  districts 
between  Sikhs  and  Sultdnis.  You  heap  men  say  that  one  party  in  a 


Sultania — Sumhal. 
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village  worships  the  Guru,  the  other  worships  Sarwar ; that  is,  that  one 
party  are  Sikhs,  tlie  other  ordinary  Hindus  wlio  follow  Sarwar.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  worship  of  Sarwar  probably  spread  caetword 
among  the  J^ts  in  tlio  15th  and  ICth  centuries,  and  was  the  prevalent 
cult  at  the  time  of  the  great  development  of.  Sikhism  in  the  days  of 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  ; and  that  most  of  the  conversions  to  the  Khalsa 
faith  were  from  the  worshippers  of  Sultan.  This  appears  a very 
probable  account  of  the  origin  of  such  opposition  as  does  exist  between 
those  two  forms  of  faith.  As  between  the  Hindus  generally  and  the 
Sultdni  there  i.s  no  sort  of  opposition  ; there  are  instances  in  the  popular 
legends  of  men  opposing  the  cult  of  Sar.var,+  bu^  in  the  present  day 
the  Sultdnis  are  looked  on  as  ordinary  Hindus,  with  a special  preference 
for  a certain  saint  who  happens  to  have  been  a Musalindn.  Except 
on  the  question  of  jhaika,  there  is  nothing  sectarian  in  their  principles 
or  their  conduct. 

It  is  the  want  of  a distinctive  creed  that  has  rendered  the  Sultdni 
cult  so  popular,  but  none  the  less  there  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  a few 
points  about  the  observances  of  Sarwar’s  followers  that  indicate  a 
semi-concession  to  Isldni.  The  saint  Sarwar  himself  was  a Musalmdn 
and  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else.  His  priest?,  the  Bharais, 
are  Musalmans  almost  to  a man.  His  followers,  like  the  Musalmdns, 
pay  special  respect  to  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  their  only  distinctive 
prejudice  is  their  opposition  ti»  non-iMusalrnan  modes  of  killing  animals 
for  food.  This  strango  worship,  unsectai  ian  in  its  creed,  and  plastic 
in  its  observances,  is  doubtless  of  little  importance  enough  from  a 
religiou.s  or  political  point  of  view  ; but  it  is  remarkable  as  a survival 
of  the  period  when  Hinduism  was  waning  before  that  Muhummadan 
influence  which  was  shortly  to  effect  such  curious  lines  of  reformation 
within  the  pale  of  Hinduism  itself. 

StJMBAL,  SoNBAt.,  SoNBHAL.  A tribe  of  the  Ntizr  Pathd.us,  remnants  of  which 
are  still  found  in  Mianwfili.  It  was  nearly  exterminated  in  the  reign 
of  Sher  Sh^h  under  the  following  circumstances : — When  Haibat 
Khdn,  the  A’zam  Huraayun,  was  governor  of  Multan  and  of  that 
part  of  the  Punjab  which  belonged  to  the  Delhi  empire,  Sher  Sh^h 
nominated  his  nephew  Mnbdrak  Khdn  to  the  charge  of  that  part  of 
Roh  which  was  in  the  Nidzi.s'  possession.  At  that  time  Khwdja  Khizr, 
a Sumbal  Niilzi,  dwelt  on  tho  banks  of  the  Indus  near  Mahkad  in  a fort 
which  he  made  over  to  Mubdrak  Khfin,  The  latter  lieard  of  the 
beauty  of  a SurnbaPs  daughter  and  demanded  her  hand.  It  was  refused, 
but  other  Sumbal  brides  were  offered  him,  but  these  he  declined.  Then 
Mubdrak  Khdn  was  told  that  the  fact  of  his  mother’s  being  a 
slave  girl  was  the  obstacle  to  the  union  which  he  desired.  In  his 
mortification  he  began  to  oppress  the  Sumbals.  He  carried  off  the 
daugitter  of  one  ot  their  house-born  slaves  and  refused  to  give  her  up. 
The  affair  ended  in  Mnbdrak  Khdn's  being  slain  by  the  Sumbal  youth 
and  Sher  Shah  entrusted  the  duty  of  punishing  the  tribe  to  Haibat 
Khdn,  himself  a Sumbal,  observing  that  the  family  of  Sur  was  few  in 
numbers  and  if  every  other  Afghdn  should  slay  a Sur,  not  one  would 
survive.  Hearing  of  Haibat  Khdn’a  advance  the  Sumbals  sought 
a retreat  in  Push  or  Pusht,  determining  to  withdraw  to  Kiibul,  so  Haibat 


* Seo  Temple’s  Lejends  of  tho  Punjab,  I,  pp.  67  and  74,  U,  p,  108. . 
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Simra-^Sumre, 


Khdn  decoyed  them  back  by  an  oath  that  he  would  not  afflict  them,  but 
he  treacherously  put  900  of  them  to  death  at  Bahir  (?Bhera).  The 
Nidzia  offered  those  of  the  tribe  who  were  related  to  them  an  opportunity 
of  escape,  but  they  refused  it  and  perished  with  their  fellow  tribesmen.* 

Again  in  1662-3,  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb,  the  Sumbals,  then 
settled  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  held  also  Dhankot  to  the  east  of  that 
river.  Aurangzeb  instructed  his  faujddr  to  remove  them  altogether 
to  the  west  bank,  but  they  returned  and  attacked  the  imperial  thdna 
or  military  post  on  the  east  bank  and  slew  the  thdnaddr.  The  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  was  deputed  to  punish  them  and  though  most  of  them 
recrossed  the  Indus  a portion  stood  their  ground  and  were  killed.  The 
Statens  share  in  the  booty  amounted  to  two  lakhs  of  rupees. 

SuMRA,  one  of*  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the- Western  Plains. — The  late  Mr.  E, 
O’Brien  described  the  Sumra  as  originally  Rdjputs  : — “ In  A.  D.  750  they 
expelled  the  first  Arab  invaders  from  Sindh  and  Multfin,  and  furnished 
the  country  with  a dynasty  which  ruled  in  Multdn  from  1445  to 
1526  A.D.,  when  it  was  expelled  by  the  Samma,  another  Rajput  tribe  ; ” 
and  Tod  describes  them  as  one  of  the  two  great  clans  Umra  and  Sumra 
of  the  Soda  tribe  of  Punw^r  Rajputs,  who  in  remote  times  held  all  the 
Rdjputfina  deserts,  and  gave  their  names  to  Umrkot  and  Umrasumra  or 
the  Bhakkar  country  on  the  Indus.  He  identifies  the  Soda  with 
Alexander’s  Sngdi,  the  princes  of  Dlidt.  The  Sumra  seem  to  have 
spread  far  up  the  Sutlej  and  Chenfib  into  the  central  districts  of  the 
Punjab  as  they  hold  a great  portion  of  the  Leia  ^/laZ  between  the  Jhang 
border  and  the  Indus.  In  Bahfiwalpur  the  SumriCs  are  not  very 
numerous  and  are  confined  to  the  Lamma.  Few  own  land,  and  the 
majority  are  tenants,  while  others  are  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
boatmen  or  barbers.  After  their  overthrow  by  the  Samm^s  tradition 
says  that  only  those  men  of  the  tribe  escaped  massacre  who  declared 
themselves  to  be  artizans  or  menials,  and  so  many  of  them  were  killed 
that  nearly  all  the  women  were  widowed,  and  hence  no  Sumra  wife  to 
this  day  wears  a nose-ring,  for  the  tribe  is  still  mourning  its  losses. 
The  main  Sumra  septs  in  this  State  are  : — 

(i).  Bhattar. 

(ii).  Kakkik. 

(m).  Khatri,  found  in  K4rd4ri  S4diq4b4d,  are  washermen  by  trade  so  that 
Khatri  has  become  a general  term  for  dhobi. 

(iu).  Bhakhri. 

(d).  Ghalejn,  divided  into  (i)  the  khdlis  or  pure  Ghalejas,  and  (ti)  sixteen  sub- 
septs  Yarani,  Sada,  Lalla,  Lutbra,  Kuddan,  Jara,  Gehnri,  Kekri,  L4ng, 
Nath4ni,  Chhat4ni,  Midani,  etc. 

The  Grhalejas,  who  are  found  in  the  Lamma,  claim  to  be  Abbdsis  by 
origin,  but  they  appear  to  be  a branch  of  the  Sammas  which  migrated 
from  Haidarabad  in  Sind  and  settled  in  the  Lamina  in  the  time  of  the 
Ndhars,  and  their  ancestor  Ldl  Khdn  founded  Gauspur,  naming  it  after 
Gaus  Bahd-ud-Din  Zakariya  of  Multan,  his  religious  guide.  The 
recognised  chiefs  of  the  Ghalejas  receive  nazrdna  on  a marriage  or  birth 
of  a son  from  all  the  members  of  the  Ghaleja  septs. 

ScMRE,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 


* Elliot,  Hist,  of  India,  IV,  pp.  428-32  gives  a somewhat  free  translation  of  the 
pltturaiqae  account  of  this  episode  related  in  tho  Tdrihh-i>3her  Shdhi. 


Swulr. 
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SUNAB,  SONARA,  SuNIAR,  SUNIARA,  SuNIABl,  SuNKRA,  SuNIAR,  fciU. -1  Of  -AN. 
Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1030.  The  goldsmith  caste.  Zargar  is  the  Persian 
translation  of  the  name.  The  Shamsis  are  very  commonly  goldsmiths. 

The  Snuar  or  Zargar  as  he  is  often  called  in  the  towns,  is  the  gold- 
and  silver-smith  and  jeweller  of  these  Provinces.  He  is  also  to  a very 
large  extent  a money-lender,  taking  jewels  in  pawn  and  making 
advances  npon  them.  The  practice,  almost  universal  among  the 
villagers,  of  hoarding  their  savings  in  the  form  of  silver  bracelets  and 
the  like  makes  the  caste,  for  it  would  appear  to  be  a true  caste,  an 
important  and  extensive  one ; it  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  Province,  and  is  represented  in  most  considerable  villages.  The 
Sundr  is  very  generally  a Hindu  throughout  the  Eastern  Plains  and 
the  Salt  Range  tract,  though  in  the  Multdn  division  and  on  the  frontier 
he  is  often  a Musalmdii.  In  the  central  division  there  are  a few  Sikh 
Sundrs.  The  Sundr  prides  himself  upon  being  one  of  the  twice-born, 
and  many  of  them  wear  the  janeo  or  sacred  thread  ; but  his  social 
standing  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  mercantile  and  of  most  of  the 
agricultural  castes,  though  superior  to  that  of  many,  or  perhaps  of 
all  other  artisans.  In  Delhi  it  is  said  they  are  divided  into  the  Dase 
who  do  and  the  Deswdle  who  do  not  practise  karewa,  and  that  the 
Deswdla  Sundr  ranks  immediately  below  the  Bdnia.  This  is  probably 
true  if  a religious  standard  be  applied  ; but  it  may  be  said  that  a Jdt 
looks  down  upon  the  Sundr  as  much  below  him. 

The  Sundr  has  more  than  one  synonym,  He  is  called  Mitar  as  one 
created  from  dirt  because  of  the  following  legend,  current  iu  Gujrdt: — 
Ouce  upon  a time  Durga  Devi  fought  with  a demon  whose  whole  body 
was  of  gold.  Failing  to  overcome  him  she  made  an  effigy  of  a human 
being  out  of  the  dirt  of  her  body,  breathed  life  into  it  and  so  made  of  it 
a goldsmith  whom  she  bade  kill  the  demon.  He  polished  one  of  the 
demon’s  nails  with  a tile  and  it  shoue  so  that  the  demon  was  delighted 
and  asked  the  goldsmith  to  polish  his  whole  body.  He  rejoined  that 
this  could  only  be  done  if  his  whole  body  were  first  heated  in  the  tire. 
To  this  the  demon  agreed,  and  the  goldsmith  made  a heap  of  firewood 
and  put  four  lumps  of  lead  on  it.  Then  he  made  the  demou  lie  down  and 
place  his  joints  on  the  lead.  More  fuel  was  piled  on  top  of  him  and  sot 
on  tire.  The  lead  affected  his  joints  because  it  is  the  property  of  lead  to 
oat  away  gold  when  placed  in  the  fire.  Thus  the  demou  was  killed,  and 
the  goddess  was  so  pleased  that  ever  since  the  name  of  Miiipotra  (the 
sou  of  the  goddess)  or  Deviputra  has  been  applied  to  the  goldsmith. 

The  Sunars  of  Nabha  affect  Bhairon  as  well  as  Devi,  and  those 
of  B^lwal  worship  their  sati  also.  The  latter  alone  practise  widow 
remarriage. 

The  caste  has  two  main  sub-castes,  Mair,  Mahar  or  Maipotra  and 
Tdnk,  which  appear  to  be  strictly  endogamous.*  The  Mair  claim  to  be 


* In  Gnjrat  the  Mair  are  said  to  be  called  Sodhra  or  Sudhra,  and  the  Tank  Khakhar. 
Each  is  said  to  have  52  sections,  viz. : — 

Sodhra  ; Gund,  Kapur,  Kukke,  Kukkar,  Manie,  Masaun,  Tarame,  Vaid,  etc. 

Khakhar : Babbar,  Dhamme,  Ludhar,  Alasuun,  Nichal,  Saidure,  etc. 

The  grouping  in  Nabba  is  peculiar  and  is  thus  described ; — 

Khdnp  or  division.  Khdnp  or  division. 


1.  Khatri 

2.  Chhatri 

3.  Bahmaniya 


7 of  Brahman  origin : 
\ wear  the  janeo. 


4.  Mirr  (Mair)  of  Rajput  origin. 

5.  Tank  of  Khatri  origin. 

6.  Mehur  of  unknoivn  origin. 
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The  Mair  Sundrs. 


Mair  Rajput?,  of  Rdjputd-na,  wbo  took  to  working  as  goldsmiths.  In 
support  of  tliis  claim  the  Mair  and  Tdnk  Kshatriya  Rdjput  Sahaik 
Sabha,  a representative  association  of  the  caste,  furnished  in  1901  some 
particulars  of  interest.  The  Roda  section  is  still  ministered  to  by  the 
Dhaumya  Acharya,  who  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  horse  at  the  Aswa- 
medha  of  Yudhistra,  and  at  the  rit  or  churakaran  ceremony  the  ear  of 
a goat  is  still  cut  off  by  the  family  priest.^  The  Masauu  section, 
especially,  worships  Guga.  Other  Muir  sections  are  the  Dhalla  (flag- 
holder),  Jaura  (twin),  Sinh  (tiger),  Babar  (lion);  Sur  (hero)  and  many 
others,  some  56  in  all.  Of  these  the  Jaura  claim  kinship  with  the 
Chhina  Jats  and  they  exchange  ajaran  or  presents  of  food  on  certain 
occasions,  at  Thatta  Chluna  near  Wazirabdd.  The  Jaura,  t^iuh  and 
Sur  sections  all  claim  a common  descent  with  the  bandhawa,  Nijjar 
and  Sard  Jats,  and  this  is  consistent  with  the  claim  to  Rdjput  origin,  for 
the  Chhina,  Kurutdna  and  Sara  Jats  are  said  to  bo  by  origin  Jddu- 
bansi  Rdjputs. 

Tue  Maie  Sub-caste. 

I’ko  Mair  are  confined  to  the  Punjab  Proper,  and  are  not  found 
settled  in  Kulu  or  Dera  Ismail  Khdn.  Some  of  their  section  names  are 
thus  accounted  for  : 

(1)  The  Bagge  claim  descent  from  Pdo  Chhabild  of  Delhi  whose 
complexion  was  haggd,  which  means  white  in  Panjdbi  whence  this 
name. 

(2)  The  Dhuna  or  Dhanna  section  says  that  the  Chandrbansi 
Rajputs  once  ruled  at.  Tolandi  ( ? Talwandi)  near  Delhi  and  that  of  the 
two  sons  of  Ahu,  one  of  their  line,  Dhelo  took  to  agriculture,  while 
Dhuna  worked  as  a goldsmith.  Both  brothers  settled  at  Bhatuer  and 
had  the  same  family  priests  and  bards.  They  still  hold  their  Brahmans 
and  Mirasis  in  greater  esteem  than  any  other  of  their  menial  attendants, 
and  preserve  some  old  Rdjput  customs  like  the  Roda. 

(3)  The  Jaurd  derive  their  origin  from  the  simultaneous  birth  of  a 
boy  and  a serpent,  * jaura.’  The  serpent  died  but  the  boy  survived,  and 
the  Sundrs  of  this  got  still  reverence  the  serpent.  Their  tradition  is 
that  Siydm  or  Shdm  Udjput  of  Bhatner,  had  two  brothers,  Kdku  and 


The  last  three  need  not  wear  a janeo.  All  the  6 hhdnps  are  said  to  be  endogamous,  but 
as  only  the  Mair  and  Tank  are  found  in  this  State  nothing  can  be  said  with  any  certainty 
about  the  other  hhdnps.  The  Mair  claim  superiority  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  take 
water  from  the  Tank  and  other  hhdnps.  Some  of  the  gots  are : — 


1.  Dahm. 

2.  Gajjar. 

3.  Khorme. 

7. 


Mair. 

4. 
6. 
<3. 

Bag-Hel, 


B raj  pal. 

Ajipal. 

Bahruwil. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Ast. 

Dal^l. 

Masiwan. 


Tdnh. 


4. 

5 

6. 


Jahlii. 

Khorme. 

Sidhe. 


* The  ancestor  of  the  Roda  was  a Rajput  named  Uch-bhuj  who  rebelled  in  the  time  of 
Aurangzeb  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  fort  of  Uch  which  ‘ lay  100  miles  from  Gakhar 
towards  Jhang,  and  7 miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Trimu  river.’  He  held  out  for  three 
months  but  was  forced  to  surrender.  The  priests  of  the  Roda  say  that  they  then  took  to  the 
worship  of  Durga,  a Rajput  cult,  and  that  by  favour  of  the  goddess  the  emperor  employed 
them  to  mint  silver  coins.  After  their  release  from  captivity  the  Roda  were  nick-named 
Bhutta,  and  some  entered  the  army  while  others,  having  learnt  to  make  coins,  took  to 
making  ornaments.  The  reading  of  the  gotrachdr  at  weddings  is  cited  as  a further  proof 
that  the  Roda  are  Ohhatri  Rajputs.  Various  customs  now-a-days  observed  by  them,  viz., 
jandi  cutting,  arming  oneself  with  a sword  at  marriage,  or  cutting  the  right  ear  of  a he- 
goat  at  the  ceremony  of  rit,  etc.,  are  claimed  to  be  old  Rajput  customs. 


The  Tank  Sumxrs. 
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Budhu  and  13  sons,  including  Jaura  and  Chhina — as  their  ^o/rac/iar, 
still  sung  at  weddings,  relates: — 

At  the  end  of  the  Dw4par  Yuga  was  born  Krishna  the  incarnation  (of  God). 

In  the  line  of  Y4du  Bans  was  born  Krishna  the  incarnation  (of  Cod'*. 

In  the  line  of  Krishna  was  born  Vatsa,  the  chieftain,  I describe  the  dynasty  of  Kaku, 
Budhu  and  Shim  ; Sham  had  thirteen  sons,  heroic  and  mighty. 

Among  them  was  born  Jaura  the  leader.  When  Jaura  emigrated,  the  tribe’s  home  was 
Bhatner. 

Born  of  Shim  he  occupied  Chhina. 

There  were  Chhina,  Sukal,  KuruUna  and  Sara,  and  his  younger  was  Jaura  Rai. 

Their  family  Brahman  was  a Khindarya,  their  barber  a Janda,  mirdsi  a Bhim,  shoemaker 
a Warn,  carpenter  a Waddar,  potter  a Shokal,  and  sweeper  a Bagri.  All  of  them  came 
with  Jaura. 


In  other  words  when  Jaura  and  Chhina  migrated  they  were  accom- 
panied by  their  hereditary  dependents.  And,  in  order  to  secure  their 
allegiance,  they  used  to  give  them,  in  addition  to  a due  provision  for 
their  families,  njaran  (a  6xed  quantity  of  f«  od  given  only  to  the  members 
of  a family  on  the  occasion  of  a rit,  a c Teinony  observed  a’.iire  on  the 
birth  or  yagyofavit  of  a (male)  child  by  which  the  patriarchs  sought  to 
win  the  good  will  of  their  menials,  who  would  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  masters.  But  the  latter  could  not  accept  ajaran  from  their 
menials,  for  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to  treat  them  on  an 
equality. 

After  this  the  brothers,  or  their  descendants,  assigned  the  goldsmith’s 
craft  to  the  children  of  Jaura,  and  agriculture  to  those  of  Chhina.  The 
descendants  of  some  of  their  menials  are  still  to  be  found  in  this 
locality  and  their  sections  are  named  after  the  ancestors  who  accom- 
panied Jaura  and  Chhina.  Except  these  no  other  menials  are  allowed 
to  accept  this  ajaran. 

(4)  The  Masan  or  Masaun  claim  their  descent  from  a child  born 
when  his  mother  bec.tme  satti  at  the  chhala  or  niasdn,  ‘ burning  place.’ 

(5)  The  Nichal  trace  their  origin  to  the  Jfidu  clan  of  the  Bhatti 
Rajputs.  They  too  hold  their  Mirfisis  and  p'lrohits  in  high  esteem. 
They  say  that  the  Sur,  Shin  and  Jaura  SunArs  are  all  descended  from 
a R^ja  Jandhan,  as  aro  the  R^indhawa,  Sardi  and  Nijjar  Ja^s.  They  too 
observe  some  old  Rdjput  customs. 

(6)  The  Plaud  claim  descent  from  a saint  Pallava  whose  name  is 
derived  from  pallava,  or  Meaf,’  owing  to  his  worshipping  beneath  the 
leaves  of  a banyan  tree. 

(7)  The  Shin  also  claim  descent  from  Rdjputs,  of  a famiiy  called 
Shin,  and  they  too  say  that  Bhatner  was  their  original  homo.  The 
burning  place  of  their  ancestors  is  believed  to  be  at  RanghewAla.  Like 
the  Jaura  and  Maldolia  sections  the  Shin  claim  to  be  Bhattis  by  origin 
and  affinity  with  the  Randhawa,  Sidhu,  Sarai  and  other  Jd-ts. 


The  Tank  sub-caste. 


This  sub-caste  is  divided  into  two  main  groups  ; — 
Group  L — Baei — 


Ajiinal,  or  Ajaimal. 

5.  Satnanial. 

9. 

Ahat. 

6.  Pajji. 

10. 

Gijjar  or  Gujar. 

7.  Teji. 

11. 

Thathre,  or  Thothre. 

8.  Salgotria. 

12. 

Khicn. 

Hachar. 

Batru. 

Raltre. 
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Of  these  the  Samanial  appear  to  he  extinct.  Another  account  gives 
Kaun,  Kokal,  KHtarmal  and  Gidar  instead  of  Nos.  11  and  12  of 
the  above  list  (or  14  sections  in  all),  but  the  three  latter  appear  to  be 
really  Bunjdhi. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Bari  gots  that  they  agree  with  the  Bilri  sections 
of  the  Khatris,  but  it  is  admitted  that  only  one  of  the  names  (Patni*) 
agrees.  The  corresponding  sections  of  the  Khatris  are  stated  to  be 
as  follows,  but  on  what  grounds  this  correspondence  is  assumed  does 
not  appear  : — 


Sundr 

Khatri, 

Sundr 

Khatri. 

(1) 

Ajil 

= Ilande. 

(7) 

Ratre 

— Chopre. 

(a) 

Ahu 

= Khiudre. 

(«) 

Gijar 

= Chahde. 

(^) 

Khich 

= Sahgal. 

(9) 

Patni 

= Patni. 

G) 

Salgoti 

= Ohri. 

(10) 

Teji 

= Sekhri. 

tS) 

Huchar 

= Nijjar. 

(ll) 

Thothre 

= Ohri. 

(6) 

Pajji 

= Seth. 

(12) 

Smani 

= Mohindru 

Out  of  these  12  the  last  has  died  out. 

No.  9 

is  the  0 

has  not  lost  its  original  name. 


only  one  that 


This  equation  is  put  forward  to  show  that  the  Bdri  Tdnks  were 
originally  Khatris  and  clianged  the  names  of  their  sections  after  they 
had  adopted  the  profession  of  a goldsmith.  The  Sialkoti  Bunjahis, 
who  have  only  four  sections,  were  originally  Soni  Khatris. 

The  Bari  wear  the  janeo,  at  least  before  marriage,  and  some  sections 
reverence  the  kite  at  the  maunan  or  head  shaving  ceremony  like 
certain  Khatri  sections. 


In  Sidlkot,  however,  the  Bari  group  does  not  seem  to  be  known  and 
instead  we  have  two  groups:  — 

Sections. 

I.— Dhaighar  ( 1.  Dahir.  ) 3.  Nigi. 

II. — Bunjahi-Par  ...  ...  ( 2.  Bhola.  1 4.  Ved. 

The  Dhaighar,  though  descended  from  a common  ancestor,  usually 
iuterm^ry,  but  they  may  take  girls  from  the  Bunjdhi.  Their  ancestors 
were  three  brothers  of  the  Soni  section  of  the  Khatris,  and  they  and 
the  Soni  still  have  a common  Sati  at  Bhalan  in  Sialkot. 


Group  II. — Bdnjahi. — The  sub-groups  of  the 
variously  described  : — 


Bunj4hi  are  also 


Sub-group  i,  Panj-z'Ui  ... 


Sub-group  ii,  Clilie-zati 


( 1.  Bhopal. 
- t 2.  Bhatti. 

c i.  Sauni, 
...  ' 2.  Dhanda. 
C 3.  Ajaji. 


3.  Botan. 

4.  Thanda. 

4.  Ajarmila. 

5.  Sanjogi. 

6. -  Mehra. 


But  another  account  omits  Sauni. 


In  Dora  Ismail  Khdn  the  Bunj4hi  are  divided  into  sub-groups,  thus  ; — 


Sub-group  i,  Khatri 


Sarna. 

Dhauda. 

Ajoti. 

Akasmula 


5. 

0. 

7. 

S. 


Kail. 
Makhu. 
N ukra. 
Bhel. 


— 


* And  even  this  name  does  not  appear  as  a Khatri  section  name. 
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And  numbers  1 — 5 of  these  will  not  ‘intermarry  ’ with  numbers  6 S. 


Sub-group  ii,  Arora 


7.  Chandpul  ^ 

8.  Taramina  [ 

9.  Lodar  3 


Batta 

Suchcha 

Dhaneja 


4.  Malpani 

6.  Battan  > of  Uttaradlii 
8.  Ragti  3 


of  Dakhna  status,  also  called  Kirar. 


status. 


And  numbers  1 — 6 of  these  will  not  ‘ intermarry  ^ with  numbers  7 — 9. 


The  TAnk  sub-caste  worships  the  snake  as  an  emblem  of  the  Ndg  or 
Tnkshak,  the  founder  of  the  Nag-bansi  or  Tdnk-bansi  family,  and  one 
of  their  sections  is  called  Ndgi.  It  is  cluim-jd  that  several  of  the 
Bunjiihi  sections  also  correspond  to  sections  of  the  Bunj^hi  Khatris. 
Such  are  the  Mittu,  Vai<l,  Dhir,  Mittu,  Bholai  or  Bhalai,  etc. 


The  Pajji  section  gives  the  following  account  of  itself.  When  the 
Rfija  of  Lahore  sent  for  warriors  from  RajputAna  to  oppose  the 
Moslems,  Pajji,  a Mair  HAjput,  came  and  when  the  war  was  over 
settled  at  Pipanagari,  now  PipnAkh,  a town  which  he  and  other  RAjputs 
founded.  7 he  other  RAjputs  turned  Muhammadans  and  their  descen- 
dants the  Chima  and  Chatta  Jfi^s  are  still  found  there.  But  Pajji’s 
lemeined  Hindus  and  spread  in  all  directions.  Tenth  in  descent  frotn 
Pajji  was  Rai  Bud  ho  Mai,  a charitable  and  mighty  RAjput. 


Rahin  Mir  puchhendya  ra  Jagat  Budho  Pajji  dd  ^ 

Ilatlion  deven  ran  charhen,  enhin  gallin  ^vjji  da 
Hanka  chhail  suhana  tera  gdna  bahin  aujji  da 
Koi  dharkon,  koi  parkon  Rai  Budho  da  Pipndkha 
Shah  Sulemdn  vadiran  laga  din  din  vadhe  dahaka. 

“ Bards  ask  in  the  way  : verily,  the  world  belongs  to  Budho  Pajji : 
You  give  charity  (lit.  give  from  your  hand)  and  fight  battles  : 
These  are  acts  to  win  fame. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  your  bracelet  of  the  right  hand. 

Some  from  here,  others  from  there;  but  Rai  Budho  is  of  Pipnikha. 
Shah  Sulaimctn  praises,  and  (your  posterity)  increases  by  tens.” 


'I’he  bracelet  or  gdna,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Punjab,  was  a mark  of 
liberality.  Rai  Budho  is  known  to  every  child  in  Pipndkha.  His 
samddhi  stands  in  the  crematorium  of  Pipndkha  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
other  samddhi  and  at  every  Diwdli  all  the  members  of  this  family 
illuminate  his  tomb. 


The  only  territorial  groups  appear  to  be  found  in  Hissdr  where  the 
Sundrs  are  divided  into  Desi  (who  can  do  fine  work)  and  Bdgri  (who 
cannot).  But  in  Delhi  we  find  two  social  groups,  the  Desi  who  practise 
karewa  and  the  Deswdld  who  avoid  it,  with  territorial  names.  The 
latter  rank  immediately  below  the  Bdnia.* 

The  Muhammadan  Sundrs  in  Midnwali  have  the  following  sections  : — 

Bdhdr,  also  found  in  Peshawar. 

Dhalld. 

Dharna,t  in  Dera  Ismail  Khdii  also. 

Gharwdl,  in  Pcshdwar  also. 

Jaurd. 

Kakal. 


* N.  I.  N.  Q.  I,  950. 

f The  three  .sections  found  in  Dera  I.^mail  are  all  Arora  gots  also,  and  are  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Chenab  valley  in  Jhang. 
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Katarwal,  also  found  iii  Dera  Ismail  Kh^n. 

Lildb,  also  in  PesMwar. 

Nahdr,  also  in  Dera  Isniril  Khd,n. 

Ramzai. 

Rita,  also  in  PesMwar. 

Roda. 

Shaikh. 

The  Mair  gots  have  generally  furnished  converts  to  Isl^m,  which  the 
Tank  have  not  done — at  least  in  larj^e  numbers  : indeed  in  Lahore  aZZ  the 
1'dnk  gots  {except  Sammi)  are  said  to  be  exclusively  Hindu. 

Among  the  Sundrs  several  occupational  groups  are  found,  but  not- 
withstanding that  several  branches  of  their  handicraft  have  been  highly 
specialised  none  of  these  groups  form  sub-castes.  Moreover,  as  so 
often  happens,  the  Sundrs  by  occupation  dovetail  into  other  castes. 

1’hus,  to  begin  with  the  gold-washing  industry,  the  washers  in 
Arabdia  are  Kahars  and  are  termed  Dhulds,*  and  so  too  in  Peshdwar 
it  is  dune  by  cis-Indus  Kdhirs  (?  Kahdrs)  and  Nidrias.  The  latter 
do  not  appear  to  form  a distinct  caste.t  In  the  south  of  the  Derajdt 
they  are  called  Sodhd,  and  are  apparently  the  Sonis  of  Ambdla  and 
Sirmur.  The  Nidria  derives  his  name  from  nidra,  ‘ separate,  distinct,’ 
and  is  also  a refiner  and  an  extractor  of  the  precious  metals.J  Thus  in 
Dera  Ismail  Khdn,  Kohdt  and  elsewhere  the  Niaria  extracts  pure  gold 
from  old  ornaments  by  the  tezah  process,  described  in  North  Indian 
Notes  and  Queries  II,  § 167. 

In  the  Simla  Hills  the  Sundrs  are  a superior  caste  of  goldsmiths. 
They  intermarry  and  eat  with  the  Kanets,§  but  not  with  the  higher 
castes. 

Brahmans  and  Kanets  will  drink  water  touched  by  Sundrs  and  eat 
any  food  cooked  by  them,  except  cooked  rice  and  dal,  but  they  will  not 
smoke  from  the  same  hiiqqa  as  a Sundr  unless  a kali  be  used  in  which 
fresh  water  has  been  put.  Neither  Brahmans  nor  Kanets  can  be  out- 
casted  for  cohabiting  with  a Sundri. 

SoNARK,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Sunni.  The  orthodox  sect  of  the  Muhammadans,  The  Sunnis  are  divided 
into  four  great  schools  of  doctrine,  namely,  the  Hanifias,  Shapias, 
Malarias  and  Hanbalias. 

Sur.  An  Afghdn  tribe  of  the  Lodi  branch.  The  name  means  ‘red.’  The 
history  of  the  tr'be  has  already  been  given  at  pp.  272-3  supra.  Accord- 
ing to  Ibbetson  it  was  early  in  the  13th  century,  about  the  time  of 
Muhammad  of  Ghor,  that  the  Prdngi  and  Sur  tribes  settled  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  tract  immediately  under  the  Sulaimdns,  holding 
Tank  and  R.ori,  while  the  Sarwani  settled  in  Drdban  and  Chandw'dn. 
The  rise  of  the  Lodi  and  Sur  Sultdns  of  Delhi  (1450-1555)  brought 
the  Prdngi  and  Sur  into  llindustdn,  but  they  had  formidable  rivals  in 
their  kinsmen,  the  Nidzi,  until  Salim  Shah  Suri  crushed  the  latter 

* N.  I.  N.  Q.  1, 1165.  ' 

t Maclagan,  p.  311,  cf.  p.  331, 

I Cf.  N.  I.  N.  Q.,  II,  § 62. 

4 But  the  same  account  says  that  Sunare  do  not  intermarry  with  other  castes. 
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tribe.  They  were,  however,  unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  Tfink, 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Lohilni  during  Akbar’s  reign,  many 
being  killed  and  the  remnant  finding  a refuge  in  Hindustan.  Sikandar 
Sh4h  Sur  gave  his  name  to  the  Sikandar  Dhdr  in  Mandi.  Sur  also  = 
Sur  D4s,  q.  v. 

Sdra,  a Hindu  and  Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mont- 
gomery: a clan  of  status  found  in  Multdn.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  Delhi  in  the  time  of  Sh^h  Jah^n. 

Sdraj  Prasth,  a religious  body  found  in  the  south  of  Dipalpur  tahsil  of 
Montgomery  whose  only  object  of  worship  is  /he  human  body,  the 
worship,  it  is  asserted,  taking  the  form  of  promiscuous  sexual  inter- 
course, gatherings  of  men  and  women  collecting  for  this  purpose.  The 
sect  was  founded  by  a Chuhrd  Musalm^n  from  FarnMbdd  in  Gugera 
tahsil,  who  is  buried  at  Khole  Murid,  His  widow,  who  lives  at  Somian,  is 
the  high  priestess  of  the  religion.  Its  adherents  are  chiefly  Musalm4ns. 

SuRDAS,  a blind  bard  who  was  a follower  of  Krishna.  So,  any  blind  Hindu  or 
Sikh,  especially  a blind  man  who  has  learned  to  sing  sacred  hymns,  ]ust 
as  hiifiz  is  a blind  Muhararaadan  who  has  learnt  the  Qurdn  by  heart. 
Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1082. 

SuRi,  (1)  a section  of  the  Khatris.  (2)  An  Afgh/in  tribe  = Sub. 

SuRWAT.  A tribe  of  Jats  who  trace  their  descent  from  Pirthir^ij  and  are 
found  in  the  24  villages  round  Hodal  in  Gurgaon,  taking  wives  from 
other  gota  on  equal  terms.  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Sabot. 

SussAL,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

SoTHAB,  a group  of  the  Lohar-Tarkhan  caste.  The  Suthar  bohdrs  were 
originally  Hindu  Tarkhans  and  have  a tradition  that  Akbar  took  12,000 
of  them  from  Jodhpur  to  Delhi,  forcibly  circumcised  them,  and  compelled 
them  to  work  in  iron,  instead  of  word.  Some  of  the  Dollars  admit  this 
stor^’  to  be  true.  The  Suthars  of  .Sirsa  ca»ne  thither  from  Sind,  where 
they  say  they  formerly  held  land  and  they  are  commonly  known  as 
Multdni  Lohdrs,  Like  the  J4t  Lohdrs  they  rank  above  the  GAdiya 
group.  The  Hindu  Suthars  are  Tarkhdns,  yet  they  are  included  in  the 
Dhaw^ns  {q.  r.)  and  are  almost  entirely  agricultural,  looking  down  upon 
the  artizan  groups  of  the  caste.  They,  too.  say  they  came  from  Jodhpur 
and  still  hold  land  in  Bikaner.  Many  of  their  clans  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Multtini  Lohtlrs  and  though  Hindus,  they  are  certainly  more 
closely  allied  to  them  than  to  the  Kh6tis.  In  Sindhi  suthar  is  the  com- 
mon term  for  a carpenter. 

SoTHKA  Shahi.  An  order  of  Sikh  devotees  whose  origin  is  thus  described  : — 

When  Tegh  Sh&h*  faqir  was  alive,  a boy  was  born  of  dark  complex- 
ion, (or  with  a black  mark  on  his  forehead)  and  moustache,  and 

• Nothing  about  Tegh  Shah  is  known,  but  is  said  that  he  knew  that  a certain  Aghun 
Sh4h  would  arise  and  successfully  oppose  the  spread  of  Islim.  He  took  care  of  the  boy 
when  exposed  by  his  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  12  he  went  to  Delhi,  where  he  took  the 
name  of  Aghun  Shah,  and  impressed  his  miraculous  powers  on  Aurangzeb.  That  emperor 
gave  him  a gold  coin  and  a rupee  but  Aghun  Shah  said  he  would  not  take  them  now  but 
to-morrow.  By  the  morning  the  emperor  found  the  coins  had  turned  into  a rupee  and  a 
pice.  Hence  the  Suthris  exact  a rupee  at  each  wedding  and  a pice  from  each  shop. 
They  recognised  Guru  Nanak  as  their  teacher  and  assumed  the  title  of  Suthnl : (Amb4U 
account). 
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with  his  teeth  already  cut* * * § — and  his  parents  exposed  him,  as  a child  so 
born  is  unlucky.  The  tentht  Guru,  HargobindJ,  happened  to  find  the 
child  and  told  his  disciples  to  take  him  up  but  they  refused,  snying 
that  he  was  kuthrd,  or  dirty.  The  Guru  replied  ‘ he  was  suthrd  or 
clean  * and  they  then  obeyed.  This  boy  was  the  founder  of  the  Suthra- 
Shd,hi  sect. 

The  Kdngra  version  adds : — Twelve  years  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Aurangzeb,  the  Hindus  were  persecuted  and  the  emperor  removed 
every  day  1|:  rnminds  of  sacred  threads  (ya?ieo6’),  erased  the  tilaks 
from  their  foreheads,  and  compelled  Hindu  faqirs  to  show  him  miracles, 
'^riie  Guru  then  sent  the  boy  Suthrd,  to  Delhi  to  exhibit  miracles  to  the 
emperor  and  to  convert  him  to  the  right  path.  On  reaching  Delhi  the 
boy  had  a pair  of  shoes,  1^  hdtha  long,  made  at  a cost  of  lakhs  of 
rupees.  One  night  he  put  one  of  these  shoes  in  the  Delhi  mosque, 
together  with  a lota  (the  vessel  used  for  washing  the  hands  and  feet 
before  prayer).  Next  morning  the  Muhammadans  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  lota  and  shoe,  considering  them  to  be  sacred,  and  tl)eir 
fame  spread  throughout  the  city.  One  day  the  boy  tied  the  other  shoe 
to  a stick  and  wended  his  way  through  the  city,  crying  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  tl>e  other  shoe.  News  of  this  event  reached  Aurangzeb 
who  sent  for  the  boy  and  asked  him  whether  the  shoe  found  in  the 
mosque  was  his.  He  said  it  was,  whereupon  the  emperor  said  that,  if 
it  Wfts  found  not  to  fit  him,  he  would  be  beheaded.  'I'he  boy  agreed  and, 
calling  on  his  Guru’s  name,  put  on  the  shoe  which  he  found  a little  too 
small.  At  this  his  face  lit  up,  so  that  the  emperor  in  amaze  bade 
him  ask  any  boon  he  chose. 

The  boy  warned  Aurangzeb  against  further  persecution  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  emperor  assented.  Moreover,  he  decreed  that  all  his 
subjects  should  at  every  wedding  pay  one  gold  mohar  and  1;^  rupees 
per  shop  to  the  boy,  who  refused  to  accept  more  than  1;^  rupees  at 
each  wedding  and  a pice  from  each  shop.  This  decree  was  engraved 
on  a,  cipper- plate. § Then  the  boy  went  to  Lahore  and  built  himself  a 
house  outside  the  Masti  Gate.  He  made  4 chelas,  B^wa  Nih41  Shah,|| 
B.  (xuldb  Shah,  B.  Didar  Slnlh  and  B.  Changar  Shdh.  In  the  plains 
the  tax  is  stdl  paid  to  the  Suthra  Shdhis,  but  in  the  hills  it  is  not  paid 
in  full  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

The  boy  Suthra  composed  a burd-mdsd  in  which  the  above  history  is 
given.  Another  version  adds  various  details,  prefixed  to  the  above 
account.  It  makes  the  boy  go  to  Delhi  of  his  own  accord,  put  on  a boar’s 

* The  boy  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  one  Nanda,  a Khatri  of  Bahrampur,  or  Varyim- 
pur  Dinanagar  in  Amritsar. 

t The  sixth  (Juru  was  Guru  Hargovind,  the  tenth  Govind  Singh.  The  latter  did  not 
regard  the  Suthras  favourably  because  they  smoked  (?)  in  excess,  and  were  an  encum- 
brance to  him  in  his  attacks  on  the  Mughal  emperors. 

It  is  also  said  that  in  Guru  Govind  Singh’s  time  Banda  (Bairagi)  was  the  leader  of  the 
Suthr^s.  He  aspired  to  be  the  eleventh  Guru,  but  as  he  shaved  his  head  and  face  clean, 
the  Guru  is  said  to  have  dubbed  him  suthrd  ^clean),  although  as  his  followers  smoked  he 
was  kiUhru  (unclean)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Guru  and  his  disciples,  the  Singhs. 

X Guru  Har  Rai  the  sevmth  Guru  is  said  to  have  been  the’  Guru  in  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  Kaugra  version,  but  in  the  Nabha  version  Biba  Nnnak  is  said  to  have  ironi- 
cally called  the  boy  suthr.i  and  to  have  conferred  on  him  the  powers  of  a Muhammadan 
Benawa,  when  the  boy  had  grown  up  and  gone  to  him.  See  t elow  also. 

§ It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  plate  is  still  in  existence. 

II  How  the  title  of  Sh4h  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Hindu  chelas  is  not  explained 
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intestines  as  njaneo  and  apply  a tilak  of  ashes* * * §  to  his  forehead.  The 
Qdzi  of  Delhi  orders  this  jaueo  to  bo  broken,  but  in  vain,  so  he  licks  it 
away,  and  in  conseqaence  an  evil  smell  issues  from  his  mouth.  The 
Siithrd.  is  then  arrested,  but  the  emperor  Aurangzeb  keeps  him  near 
the  royal  person  and  early  next  morning  sees  liis  face.  As  a result  his 
breakfast  turns  into  loathsome  insects  and  he  orders  the  Suthrd  to  exe- 
cution. The  latter  demands  to  see  the  ernpeiw  and  protests  his  inno- 
cence, whereupon  Aurangzeb  declares  that  the  sight  of  his  unfortunate 
face  early  that  morning  had  deprived  him  of  food  all  day.  To  this  the 
Suthr^  forcibly  rejoins  that  the  sight  of  Aurangzeb’s  unlucky  face 
had  led  to  his  being  condemned  to  death.  So  the  emperor  set  him  free 
and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a takid  behind  the  J^ma  Masjid  at  Delhi. 
He  had  the  shoes  haths  long  made  and  a lota  of  earth  set  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Going  one  night  to  the  mosque  to  recite  his  prayers  ho 
Hed  in  the  morning  from  the  mosque  out  of  fear  cf  the  Muhammadans 
and  left  one  shoe  and  the  lota  behind  liim.  When  he  came  before  the 
emperor  ho  found  the  slice  too  small,  but,  it  just  6tted  Aurangzeb. 
At  the  Suthrjl’s  instance  the  emperor  closes  his  eyes  and  finds  himself 
alone  with  the  Suthra  in  a terrible  place.  The  Suthijf,  mockingly 
asks  him  where  are  now  his  troops,  and  why  he  persecutes  the  Hindu 
faqiro.  After  craving  his  pardon  Aurangzeb  opens  his  eyes  and  finds 
himself  back  in  the  Delhi  fort. 

The  Suthra  Panth  or  Sect  of  the  Suthras. 

Both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  outer  this  panth,  whose  members 
are  called  Suthrfl  Shah  or  Benawa.t  Mubauimndan  Suthi’^is  carry  a 
danda  (staff)  with  which  they  strike  their  iron  bracelets  {churis). 
Hindu  Suthrds  claim  to  be  Uddsis,  are  followers  of  Guru  Nauak,j;'  and 
are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hari  Chand,  his  elder  son.  In  theory 
they  are  monotheists,  but  as  they  have  to  beg  from  Hindus  they  also 
worship  the  Hindus’  gods.  Their  gaddis  in  the  larger  towns  have 
deras  attached  to,  and  dependent  on,  them  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
'J’hey  contain  no  idols,  except  the  saniddhs  of  deceased  mnhants,  and  to 
these  they  offer  dhiip  dip.  They  chant  the  sabda  of  Guru  Arjan. 

The  Suthras  are  celibate,  but  make  chelas.  'I'hey  wear  a seli  of 
black  wool  round  the  neck,  and  carry  black  dandas^  which  they 

* A still  less  savoury  account  is  given  in  P.  N.  Q i.  § 303  by  Aya  Singh, 

t It  is  not  clear  whether  Muhammadans  of  this  panth  are  alone  called  Shah,  or  whether 
Hindus  also  use  the  title. 

X According  to  Ibbetson  the  order  was  fo  mded  by  a Brahman  called  Sucha  under  the 
auspices  of  Guru  Har  Uai.  lie  descrited  them  as  numerous  and  widely  distributed,  notorious 
for  gambling,  thieving,  druukenness,  and  debauchery,  and  leading  a vagabond  life,  begging 
and  singing  songs  of  a mystic  nature.  They  wear  ropes  of  black  wool  on  the  head  and 
neck,  and  beat  two  small  black  slicks  together  as  they  beg.  A. though  a Sikh  order,  they 
all  rkurn  ihemselvos  as  Hindus,  use  the  Hindu  tilak  or  sectarian  mark,  and  follow  the 
Hindu  rites  throughout.  They  weie  founded  leforc  the  time  of  Guru  Govind,  which 
probably  accounts  for  their  calling  themselves  Hindus.  They  generally  add  Shah  to  their 
names.  Trumpp  says  of  them  “ there  is  no  order  of  regular  discipline  among  them,  and 
profligates  and  vagabonds  join  them.  They  are  a public  nuisance  and  disavowed  by 
the  Sikhs.”  Some  SuthrA  aphorisms  will  be  found  in  P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 669.  'Ihey  invoke 
Baba  Nanak’s  name  when  begging  from,  or  rather  blackmailing,  shop-keepers,  saying  : 
May  Baba  Ndnak  Shih  take  your  boat  safely  over  the  river  (of  life] : Hid  I.  § 612. 

§ But  in  the  Nabha  version  it  is  said  ihat  the  boy  after  he  had  worshipped  Durga  for 
12’ycars  was  by  her  given  a small  danda,  black  in  colour.  Hence  the  Suthra  still  carries 
two  dandan,  cne  a small  one,  in  Durga’s  name,  the  other  a large  one  in  the  Guru’s  name. 
Suthras  also  offer  Durga  karahi  in  their  deras  during  the  Nauratras. 
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knock  together,  demanding  a pice  from  each  shop.  If  this  demand 
be  refused  they  blacken  their  faces,  barn  their  clothes  and  expose 
themselves  naked  in  public,  refusing  to  leave  the  shop  until  paid. 

Mode  of  initiation. — The  candidate  for  admission  into  the  panth  is 
dissuaded,  but  if  he  persists  in  his  resolve  to  become  a Suthrd,,  he  is 
warned  that  he  will  have  to  subsist  by  begging,  remain  celibate  and 
not  quarrel,  even  if  abused.  His  beard  and  moustache  are  then  shaved 
off  by  a barber,  but  his  top  knot  is  left  to  be  cut  off  by  his  guru,  before 
whom  the  candidate  lays  a razor  and  asks  that  he  will  shave  off  his  top- 
knot.  The  guru  repeatedly  refuses  to  do  so,  returning  the  razor  to  him 
several  times,  but  finally  the  candidate’s  prayer  is  granted,  his  top-knot 
cut  off  and  a mantra  whispered  in  his  ear  by  the  guru.  The  initiate’s 
clothes  are  given  to  the  barber.  Kardh  is  made  and  distributed  among 
tliose  present.  The  initiate  is  invested  with  a (•eli  or  necklet  of  black 
wool,  and  a cotton  janeo  or  sacred  thread  w'orn  by  a Brahman.  The 
two  dandos  are  also  given  him  and  his  initiation  is  complete,  Suthrfis 
must  not  wear  anything  but  a dhcti,  and  cannot  wear  coloured  dopattas 
(shawls).  Liquor  and  flesl»  are  avoided  but  not  tobacco.  All  castes  are 
now  admitted  into  the  order,  though  formerly,  it  is  alleged,  only  Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  were  initiated.* 

Ritefi  at  death. — All  the  Brahminical  rites  are  observed  at  death,  and 
a Brahman  is  called  in  to  perform  the  kiria  karam,  but  it  is  said  that 
a Sikh  is  also  called  in  to  read  the  Granth.  'bbe  swaarni  and 
satdrhwin  rites  of  the  Hindus  are  also  performed,  The  body  is 
cremated  and  the  ashes  taken  to  the  Ganges,  but  a small  quantity 
mixed  with  Ganges  water  and  cow’s  urine  is  also  placed  in  the  dera 
and  a samddh  built  thereon. 

SwAMi,  an  affix  to  the  name  of  Sanidsis ; a spiritual  preceptor,  the  head  of  a 
religious  order  : Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1069.  Cf.  Shi^rai. 

SwANCH,  a Jat  tribe  found  in  the  Bawal  tahsil  of  Nabha.  They  claim  descent 
from  Hari  Singh,  a Chauhdu  Rajput,  who  lost  status  by  marrying  a 
wife  of  another  tribe. 

SWANGLA.— A race  confined  to  the  Manchat  tract  of  lidhul.  In  the  language 
of  Manchat  (which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Munda  languages)  the  generic 
name  for  Ldhul  is  SwangH,  The  Swdngld  must  not  marry  outside  the 
caste;  they  worship  their  own  aboriginal  goddess  Hirma,  and  have  a 
hearty  contempt  for  L^mas  and  Laniaism.  They  will,  however,  eat  with 
Kulu  Kanets  or  Gaddis  or  any  respectable  Indian,  but  they  loathe  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Ldhul  whom  they  class  generally  as  Bhot  or 
Tibetan.  A Swfingla  will  however  drink  tea  or  lugti  with  a Bhot. 
They  are  rapidly  dying  out.  The  progeny  of  a Swdngla  Bhot 
marriage  is  called  Garru  and  a Garru  will  eat  with  a Bhot. 

SwATHi,  (the  h is  due  to  contact  with  Hindki-speaking  tribes),  Rashtu  Sw^^tai.— 
A group  of  tribes  claiming  Pathdn  descent,  but  fmcbably  of  heterogeneous 
origin.  Originally. inhabitants  of  the  Swat  valley  the  Swathfs  invaded 


♦ But  in  the  AmbAla  account  it  is  said  that  Ohamars,  Chuhris,  Kahars,  Dhobis,  Nais 
and  a few  other  castes  cannot  join  the  Suthr^s.  On  the  other  hand  in  Nabha  it  is  said 
tliat  the  boys  of  even  well-to-do  families  who  shirk  hard  work  and  desire  independence 
join  the  order. 


^The^Swathis. 
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Hazdra  daring  the  17th  century  "and  gradually  overran  Pakhli.  Their 
latest  inroad  was  led  by  a Sayad,  Jal41  Bab4,  whose  tomb  is  in  the 
Bhogarmang  valley.  The  Swatbi  of  Hazdra  are  divided  into  two 
branches,  Ghabri  or  Utli  (Upper)  Pakhli,  and  Mamidli-Mitrawi  or  Tarli 
(Lower)  Pakhli.  The  former  hold  the  Kd-gdn,  Bdlikot,  Garhi  Hablbullah, 
Mdnsehra,  Bhinkiiri,  Bhogarmang  and  Konsh  tracts,  together  with 
Nandihdr  and  Tbakot  in  Independent  Territory  ; the  latter  occupy 
the  Bhairkund  and  Agror  tracts,  with  Tikri  and  Daishi  across  the 
border.  They  have  a Khdnkhel  section  to  which  their  hereditary 
chief  belongs,  but  it  claims  Quraishi  origin.  Many  of  them  are  litigious 
and  untruthful,  but  they  are  intelligent  and  often  frank.  Their  poor 
physique  prevents  their  enlistment  in  the  army.  Swaii  deceit  ^chal) 
is  a proverb. 

The  Mamidli  branch  has  9 and  the  Mitrfiwi  Gabri  branch  has  12 
nimakais  or  shares  divided  among  its  clans  and  septs  thus ; — 

r rKhankheli,  1. 

Lhinkheh  1.  I Bilasuri,  1. 

Ali  Sheri,  3 ( Jabangial,  1. 


Sarkbeli,  2. 
Mir,  3 


Mitrawi,  6 ..i' 


I Raj  aura  Ran* 
t sial,  1. 

d I 1. 


I Sharora,  1. 
I Rabati,  1. 


Mamiali,  6 ...  t Pan j kora  Sbulemani  1, 


I Asblor  Malkai,  1. 
LDesbi,  1. 
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Taga,  a tribe  found  only  in  the  Jumna  KhAdir  of  Delhi  and  Karndl.  They  are 
said  to  be  Gauf  Brahmans  by  origin,  and  to  have  acquired  their  pre-^ent 
name  because  they  ‘ abandoned  * {tag  dena^)  pidestly  functions  and 
took  to  agriculture.  Their  origin  is  discussed  at  great  length  in  Vol.  1 
of  Elliott’s  Races  of  the' North-West  Provinces,  pp.  106  to  115;  and 
they  are  there  identified  with  the  Takkas,  a possibly  Scythian  race 
who  had  the  snake  for  their  totem,  and  whose  destruction  by  llaja 
Janafiiajdyat  is  sup|X)sed  to  be  commemorated  in  the  tradition  of  than 
monarch’s  holocaust  of  serpents.  The  difficulty  felt  by  {Sir  H.  Elliott 
in  accounting  for  their  tracing  their  origin  to  Haridna,  ie  prmraps 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  give  Safidon  in  Jmd  on  the  border  of 
Hariana,  as  the  place  where  the  holocaust  took  place;  and  the  name 
of  the  town  is  not  improbably  connected  with  samp  or  snake.  The 
Tagas  are  probably  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  upper  Jumna  Khadir, 
holding  villages  which  have  been  untouched  by  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  stream  for  a far  longer  peiiod  than  most  of  their  neighbours  ! 
The  local  tradition  is  that  iu  Janamajitya’s  time  there  were  no  Gams 
in  this  country,  so  he  summoned  many  from  beyond  the  sea  ! As  half 
of  them  would  not  accept  money  for  tl  eir  services  he  gave  them  184 
villages,  and  so  they  resolved  to  take  no  offeritigs  in  future.  They  are 
of  superior  social  standing  and  strictly  seclude  their  women,  but  are 
bad  cultivators,  especially  the  Muhammadans.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  total  number  have  adopted  Isldm  and  ceased  to  wear  the  sacred 
thread.  The  Hindus  still  wear  it,  but  Brahmans  do  not  intermarry 
with  them,  or  even  eat  ordinary  bread  from  their  hands  and  they  employ 
Brahmans  to  officiate  for  them  iu  the  usual  manner.  They  are  poor 
agriculturists.  They  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Tilgus 
or  criminal  Brahmans  of  the  same  tract.  Thnir  clans  or  gofs  include 
the  Bachchas,  Parasir,  Bharadwaj,  Gautam  and  Saroha.  Thei>e  clans 
appear  to  have  come  each  from  a different  tract,  the  Bachchas  from 
Kalwa  Jamni  in  Jind,  the  Parasir  from  Pehowa,  and  the  three  last 
named  from  ‘ Sirsa  Patan’  to  the  southward.  Badhla  appears  to  be  an- 
other of  their  sub-divisions. 

Tag^,  a criminal  tribe,  settled  in  Karnill,  though  its  depredations  are  not 
confined  to  that  District.  Its  name  has  the  same  derivation  ns  Tdgd. 
and  appears  to  be  only  a iliminutive  of  that  name.  It  is  said  that 
its  progenitor  was  a Brahman  who  married  a Brahman  widow,  and 
they  are  also  known  as  Bh^ts*  '^’iiey  have  the  same  als  as  the 
Brahmans.  They  are  expert  thieves,  pickpockets  and  cheats,  having, 
it  is  said,  a code  of  signals  only  understood  by  themselves  and  a secret 
language,^  which,  however,  appears  to  be  used  by  other  faqirs  also. 


• Another  obscurely  suggested  derivation  is  from  tarnd,  said  to 
t Vulg.  Jalmeja  Rishi,  also  called  RAja  Agrand. 


Englith. 

Pice. 

Rupee. 

Eight  anna  piece. 
Gold  Mohar. 
Baggage. 

Any  neck  ornament. 
Any  arm  „ 

Any  nose  ,, 

Any  leg  „ 


Secret  word. 

English, 

Raddi. 

Any  ear  ornament. 

Kania. 

Silver. 

Adhi  Kania. 

Gold. 

Dhaular. 

To  wear. 

Khuchalli. 

Sepoy. 

Galtl. 

Sub- Inspector, 

DandekA. 

An  higher  officer. 

Besar. 

Olothes. 

Tarle  dandekA. 

To  give  bribes. 

■ janchnd,  to  divine. 


Secret  word, 
Tappiar. 
Pathri. 

Tfk. 

DhAbn.A. 

KuttA. 

OgAh. 

Bara  OgAli. 

ParangA. 

BedbAnA. 
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Tahim— Tajik, 

They  affect  Sakhi  Sarwar  and  silently. vow  to  make  offerings  to 
him  if  successful  in  theft.  They  still  wear  the  sacred  thread  and 
keep  their  women  in  strict  seclusion.  When  detected  in  crime  they 
plead  their  Brahmanical  sanctity. 

TahIm,  a tribe,  classed  as  Jdt.  They  claim  Arab  origin,  and  to  be 
descended  from  an  Ansdri  Quraish  called  Tamfm.  They  formerly  held 
much  property  in  the  Chiniot  of  tahsil  Jhang,  and  there  were  Tahfm 
governors  of  those  parts  under  the  Delhi  emperors.  It  is  said  that  the 
Awans  have  a Tahim  clan.  The  Tahiin  are  not  wholly  agriculturists 
and  are  said  not  unfrequently  to  work  as  butchers  and  cotton  scutchers ; 
or  it  may  be  merely  that  the  butchers  and  cotton  scutchers  have 
a Tahim  clan  called  after  the  tribe.  They  are  almost  confined  to 
Bahdwalpur  and  the  lower  Indus  and  Chenab  in  Multan,  Muzaffar- 
garh,  and  Dera  Ghdzi  Khtln.  The  Multdn  Tahim  say  that  their  more 
immediate  ancestor  S^mbhal  Shah  came  to  that  place  some  700  years 
a^o  on  a marauding  expedition,  and  ruled  at  MulMn  for  40  years, 
after  which  he  was  killed  and  his  followers  scattered.  In  his  invasion 
of  India  during  the  latter  part  of  the  I4th  century,  'I'aimur  encountered 
his  old  foes  ^ the  Get®  (Jats),  who  inhabited  the  plains  of  Tahim,’ 
and  pursued  them  into  the  desert ; and  Tod  mentions  an  extinct 
RAjput  tribe  which  he  calls  Dahima.*  Local  tradition  at  Chiniot  in 
Jhang  asserts  that  Sa’adulla  Kh4n,  minister  of  Sh4h  Jahan,  was  a 
Tahfm  Jat  of  that  place  and  one  of  its  suburbs  is  called  Garhi 
Tahiman.t 

In  Bah4walpur  they  are  cultivators  but  still  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
Sa’adulla  Khdn,  minister  of  the  emperor  Shdh  Jah^n,  and  Shaikh 
Jalal,  a learned  ftian  of  Agra  in  the  time  of  HumAyun  belonged  to 
their  tribe,  is  now  found  mainly  in  the  Chenab  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Kabfrwd,la  tahsil  of  Multd,n,  where  they  have  a bad  name  for  crime, 
but  they  are  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  District,  especially 
between  Lodhrd,n  and  Kahror. 

Tahir,  a sacred  clan,  found  in  Montgomery. 

Tahrana,  one  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Sy^ll3  in  Montgomery. 

Tajar,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MultAn. 

Tajik. — The  original  inhabitants  of  Persia,  the  present  ruling  race  being 
Turk.  They  are  possibly  represented  in  India  by  the  DilazAk  clan  of 
the  Pathans,  but  Bellew  declares  that  the  DilazAk  are  not  Tiljik  at 
all  : and  he  says  that  now-a-days  the  term  is  used  loosely  to  include  all 
Persian-speaking  people  of  Afghd,nistan  who  are  not  either  Hazard, 
Afghan,  or  Sayad.  The  Tajik  proper  extends  from  HerAt  to  the 
Khyber  and  from  Kandahdr  to  the  Oxus  and  even  into  Kashgar  (all 
the  plain  country  of  Afgh^inistdn)  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
descendants  of  Persian  inhabitants  of  Badakshan.  Peaceable,  in- 
dustrious, faithful  and  intelligent: in  villages  cultivators:  in  towns  artisans 
and  traders  : aim  )st  all  secretaries,  clerks,  and  overseers  are  TAjik. 
They  are  either  Shia  or  Sunnf.  They  are  also  said  to  be  the  Persian 

* Sea  Vol,  II,  p.  220.  The  Dahima  Brahmaas  have  a family  goddess,  Sri  Dadhimati 
Mataji— whence  their  name— whose  temple  is  near  Manglod,  a village  in  the  N4<»aur 
district  of  the  Jodhpur  State.  According  to  Tod  the  Dahima  was  a royal  race,  and^the 
PoNoiR  are  an  offshoot  of  it.  Posiibhj  Tahfm  is  a corruption  of  Dahfma 
t P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 809  and  II,  § 180. 


The  Tajiks. 
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population  of  Bokhara  and  thereabouts,  overborne  by  the  invasion 
of  Tartars,  such  as  Dzbegs,  etc.  But,  according  to  Mr.  Longworlh 
Dames,*  the  I'ame  T^jik  (or  Tdzhik)  is  generally  used  not  only  in 
Afgh4ni8td,n  but  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Persia  and  Turkist4n 
to  denote  the  settled  Iranian  population,  which  is  probably  the  earliest 
established  of  all  the  races  now  inhabiting  the  country.  Some  have 
supposed  the  name  to  represent  the  Dadikai  of  Herodotus,  and  even 
the  Paskai  of  Ptolemy  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word,  the 
initial  being  properly  T instead  of  P.  These  guesses  do  not  require 
serious  consideration.  The  word  Tdjik  as  now  used  properly  means 
Arab,  and  it  was  applied  to  those  communities  where  Arabs  settled  at 
the  time  of  the  tirst  Arab  conquest.  It  was  soon  applied  to  all  the 
settled  communities,  and  the  traces  of  Arab  blood  now  remaining  are 
but  slight.  The  Tdjiks  are  almost  entirely  a settled  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  doubtless  occupied  all  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  country 
before  the  Afghd,us  spread  from  the  eastern  mountains.  They  are 
organized  as  a rule  in  village  communities  and  not  on  the  tribal  system. 
They  also  supply  the  bulk  of  the  trading  classes  and  artisans  of  the 
towns.  The  trading  instincts  of  certain  sections  of  the  Ghalzais  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  their  partly  Tdjik  blood.  Wherever  the 
Afghans  are  in  possession  the  Tajiks  are  tenants  or  dependants, 
although  they  often  own  the  land.  Where  they  have  villages  of  their 
own  they  are  presided  over  by  their  own  headmen  or  kad-khudds. 
Although  Persian  in  race  and  language  they  agree  in  religion  with  the 
Afghdns  and  are  devout  Sunnites.  The  tribe  system  maintains  itself 
among  certain  independent  branches  of  the  race  which  exist  in  moun- 
tain tracts.  Such  are  the  Kohistdnis  of  the  Kdbul  province,  the 
Khinjdnis,  the  Barbakis  of  Loghar  and  Butkhak,  and  the  Farmulis 
who  occupy  the  country  west  of  K^bul.  The  population  of  Kdbul  itself 
is  mainly  Tdjik  and  the  language  Persian.  The  people  of  SistAu  are 
also  mainly  of  this  stock  mixed  with  Baloch,  and  the  traditions  pre- 
served in  the  Shdh-ndma  point  to  this  locality  ns  one  of  the  earliest 
Iranian  centres.  A few  Kaydni  families  which  claim  to  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Kaydni  or  Achaemenian  kings  are  still  found  in  Sfst^n. 
The  province  of  Zarahka  or  Drangiana,  afterwards  Sakast^n^,  Sijistdn, 
Sistdn,  included  the  lower  basin  of  the  Helmand  River,  perhaps  as  far 
as  Zaminddwar,  and  it  was  here  and  in  the  adjoining  mountains  of 
Ghor  that  the  powerful  TAjik  kingdom  of  the  Ghoris  arose  in  the 
5th  and  6th  centuries  of  the  Hijra,  which  overthrew  the  decaying 
Ghaznawi  monarchy  and  supplied  conquerors  to  Northern  India. 
Tdjiks  formed  an  important  element  in  all  armies,  and  the  desperate 
resistance  which  the  Ghori  mountaineers  offered  to  the  Mongols  is 
evidence  of  the  warlike  qualities.  The  Kurt  dynasty  which  ruled 
AfghAnistdn  under  the  Persian  Mongols  were  also  TAjiks. 

In  the  south  spreading  into  BalochistAn  the  population  of  TAjik 
origin  goes  by  the  name  of  DchwAr  or  DehkAn,  {,  e.  villager,  and 
north  of  the  Hindu-kush  as  in  TurkistAn  generally  they  are  known 
as  Sarts. 

The  Pashai  race  which  occupies  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  north  of 
the  KAbul  River  in  the  JalalAbad  province  may  perhaps  be  classed  as 
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Tajrd — Tamboli. 

Tdjik,  although  they  speak  a iion-Iranian  language  akin  to  that  of  the 
adjoining  Siy^h-posh  Kdhrs,  'I’he  Urmaris  of  Loghar  and  Kdniguram 
in  the  Mahsud  Wazir  country,  who  speak  an  Iranian  dialect  called 
Bargasta,  must  also  be  placed  among  the  Tdjiks. 

The  Ghalcha  races  of  Wakhan  and  Badakhshdn,  which  occupy  the 
noi’theru  slopes  of  the  Hindu-kush,  and  speak  Iranian  languages 
differing  from  Persian,  are  generally  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
Highland  'J’djik  type,  which  has  kept  apart  from  the  lowland  T4jiks  of 
Badakhshdu  who  speak  Persian.  They  are  a broad  headed  race  and 
are  considered  by  Ujfalvy  and  others  to  belong  to  the  Alpine  race. 
They  are  found  in  Sarikol,  Wakhan,  Shign^n,  Munjan,  Sanglich  and 
Ishkashim,  and  comprise  also  the  Yidg4h  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountains.  The  name  Ghalcha  applied  to  the  group  simply  means  in 
Persian  peasant.’^ 

Tajra,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult4n. 

Tajrai,  an  Ariiin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Tajwanah,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnltdr:. 

Tak  Seroa,  a tribe  of  Jdts  found  in  Delhi. 

Takhti,  see  under  Utmdnzai. 

Takhtikhel,  see  under  Marwat. 

Takrol,  a sept  of  Brahmans,  hereditary  pujdris  of  Keonthal.  They  derive 
their  name  from  the  village  of  Takren. 

Talah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Tal-bur,  lit.  ‘ wood-cutter  ’ in  Balochi,  also  the  name  of  a Baloch  tribe. 
Cf.  T^lpur. 

Taleri,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Talokab,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur. 

Talot,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Talpor,  Tdlbur,  the  well-known  fribe  to  which  the  Amirs  of  Sindh  belonged 
and  usually  identified  with  the  Ttilbur  clan  of  the  Legiidri  Baloch,  but 
by  some  derived  from  Balo’s  son  Tjllbur  and  hence  supposed  to  be  of 
Buled/ii  origin. 

TAMBOLi,  fern. -AN,  a seller  of  betel-nut.  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1099.  TaboH, 
Tamoli  or  Tanoli,  from  Sanskrit  tambuli,  a f)etel-seller  begotten 
by  a Vaisya  on  a Sudra  (Colebrooke,  Essays,  p.  273). — A Tamboli  is  a 
man  who  sells  pan  and  betel-nut ; but  whetiier  the  sale  of  those  com- 
modities is  confined  to  a real  caste  of  that  name  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
probably  the  term  is  only  occupational.  If  Tamboli  were  a real 
caste  wo  should  have  it  returned  at  a Census  from  every  district, 
os  the  word  seems  to  be  in  use  throughout  these  Provinces.  Sherring, 

, however,  gives  it  as  a separate  caste  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Benares. 

According  to  one  writer  the  Tambolis  or  Panwdris — ‘ sellers  of  betel- 
nut^ — are  not  of  any  particular  caste,  but  a caste  origin  has  been  found 
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fot  them  and  they  are  said  to  be  by  descent  Brahmans  who  took  to 
drinking  water  out  of  leather-bags  and  so  were  out-casted  by  orthodox 
Brahmans.* 

Tanaoli,  Tanoli,  Tanol,  Tol,  Tuoli,  Tahola,  Taunoli. — A tribe  in  Hazara 
described  at  p.  266  myra. 

Tan?),  a pogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Tanoba,  a Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan,  and  settled  there  from 
the  tiuio  of  Akbar. 

Tanwae,  a tribe  of  Jd.t8  found  in  Gurgaon.  Cf.  Taiior. 

Tanwari,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mult4u. 

Taoni,  a tribe  of  of  Bhatti  origin  and  descendants  of  Kdja  SSalvahan, 
whose  grandson  Kai  Td,n  la  their  eponymous  ancestor.  One  of  his 
descendants,  Kai  Amba,  is  said  to  have  built  AmbAla.  They  occupy 
the  low  hills  and  sub-montane  in  the  north  of  Ambdla  district  includ- 
ing the  Kalsia  IState,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  Patiiila  territory'. 
They  are  said  to  have  occupied  their  present  abode  for  1,800  years. 
The  Bachal  are  said  to  be  descendants  of  a Taoni  by  a Jat  wife. 

Tanor,  a tribe  of  Ja^s  claiming  Kajput  origin  and  a connection  with  Kiijd, 
Angial  (?  Anangpal)  of  Delhi,  but  now  intermarrying  with  Jd,t8. 
Found  in  SiMkot,  Doubtlesss=Tunwar. 

Tapi’i,  see  under  Wazir. 

Taea,  a (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn, 

Tabakki,  a tribe  of  Afghan  pawiadcm,  largely  nomad.  They  winter  about 
Kandahar. 

Tarakzai,  a clan  ot  the  upper  or  Bar.Mohmauds,  settled  in  the  Doaba  tappa 
of  Peshawar.  It  originally  held  the  Khals4  tract  in  that  District,  but 
in  Jahiingir’s  reign  it  settled  in  the  hills  above  the  present  Michni 
Fort,  It  received  two  villages  as  blood-money  horn  the  Daudz^ig 
and  these  represent  its  dajtar  and  belong  to  the  tribe.  In  Ahmad 
Shah’s  reign  one  Zain  KhAn  was  recognised  as  its  khan  or  chief  and 
founded  the  Murchakhel  section.  Their  laud  is  minutely  sub-divided 
and  they  are  much  addicted  to  gambling. 

Tarawa,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Taeaoa^i,  a Kiijput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MultAn. 

Tarap,  sec  Chah-zang. 

Taeab,  a JAt  tribe  which  often  claims  Rajput  status,  especially  in  GujranwAla 
and  IShAhpur.  It  claims  fc)olar  Rajput  origin,  apparently  from  the 
BhatB  of  Bhatner.  They  say  that  tlieir  ancestor  TArar  took  service 
with  Mahmud  Ghaznavi  and  returned  with  him  to  Ghazni ; but  that  his 
son  Lohi,  from  whom  they  are  descended,  moved  from  Bhatner  to 
Gujrat  whence  the  tribe  spread.  Another  story  dates  their  settlemout 

* P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 7Z4.— P.  Uari  Kisben  Kaul  alludes  to  the  Tamoli  Agarwals  as  a group 
of  that  caste  (.Baiiia)  who  adopted  the  work  of  Kuujras  aud  hud  to  be  coateut  with  a low 
place  in  the  caste  gradation. 
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from  the  time  of  Humdyun.  They  intermarry  with  Gondal,  Varaicli, 
Gil,  Virk,  and  other  leading  Ja^  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood  ; and  they 
have  lately  begun  to  intermarry  within  the  tribe.  Some  of  them  are 
still  Hindus.  They  hold  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper  Chenab, 
about  the  junctiou  and  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Districts  of  Gujrat, 
Gujr^nwaJa,  and  Shdhpur.  They  are  described  as  “ invariably  lazy, 
idle,  and  troublesome/'’ 

The  account  current  in  Gujrdnwala  adds  that  their  ancestor  was 
Tartar,  whose  great-grandson  Banni  came  from  Bhatner  (in  the  Pa^idla 
tenitory),  with  his  sons,  and  settled  in  Gujrdt.  One  of  his  sons 
Amrah,  however,  reerossed  the  Chenab,  and  founded  the  village  of 
Amrah,  and  his  descendants  have  now  formed  a colony  of  62  villages 
in  this  district.  The  7 sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  are  named  after  the 
sons  of  Banni.  They  intermarry  with  all  Muhammadan  Jd^,  but  are 
much  addicted  to  marriages  of  close  affinity  within  their  own  clan. 
The  custom  of  pagri-vand  prevails.  Adoption  is  not  usually  recognized 
among  them,  nor  can  an  adopted  son  inherit  ancestral  property, 
although  in  a few  instances  this  rule  has  been  broken.  Bultdn  Mahmud, 
son  of  izzat  Bakhsh,  a famous  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  close  of  the 
Mughal  era,  was  a robber,  who  was  slain  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Kharral 
in  Jhang  about  1770.  The  Gujrdt  account  makes  the  Tdrar  descendants 
of  hdjd  Karu.  Loin’s  descendant  Bhat^i  had  nine  sons,  Dhirak, 
Bhahna,  Amru,  Uppal,  Buta,  Lakhanpdl,  Atra,  Sdlmani  and  Gondra 
Bhalli  and  they  came  to  Gujrat. 

TakelI,  a Jdt  clau  (agriculturalj  found  in  Multdn. 

Tabek,  a tribe,  apparently  almost  extinct,  which  held  Bdgh,  a village  whose 
ruins  are  said  to  be  still  traceable  near  Bakesar  Hill.  The  legend  of 
its  dispersion  is  given  in  Vol.  1.  The  Tarer  are  possibly  the  Trerh  of 
Kdwalpindi.  F.  N.  Q.  1,  § 697. 

Takhind  or  Takhand  ; see  Trund. 

Taeholi,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

TariN,  a Fa^han  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Montgomery. 
According  to  Kaverty  i'arin  was  a son  of  Barabarn,  so  the  rarins  are 
connected  with  the  Gadiius.  According  to  their  own  account  Tariu  had 
three  sons,  Abdal  Khan,  Tor  (Black)  Khdn  and  Spin  (White)  Khdn. 
From  the  first  are  descended  the  Baddozais  and  Durrdnis : from  the 
second  and  third  the  Tarius  themselves.  The  Tor  Tarins  lie  in  the 
Haripur  plain  ; and  there  are  a few  Spin  Tarin  iu  Tarbela,  but  the 
rest  are  said  to  be  in  Feshin,  Another  section  is  the  Malkidr— also 
found  in  the  Haripur  plain.  The  Tor  Tarin  themselves  say  that  they 
belong  to  some  subsidiary  branch,  descended  from  a brother  of  Tor 
and  Spin  Khan.  They  appear  to  have  come  to  Hazara  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Gujars  whom  they  gradually  supplanted.  Bher  Kh^iu,  the  first 
to  settle  in  Hazara,  was  driven  out  of  Kandahar  by  its  governor  and 
about  1631  took  service  with  Bh^h  Jahdn  who  gave  him  a jdgir, 
jierhaps  in  Hazara,  on  feudal  terms.  The  Tarin  soon  rose  to  be  the 
most  important  tribe  iu  Lower  Hazdra,  but  with  the  advent  of 
the  Bikhs  their  power  waned.*  Borne  Tarin  are  also  found  iu 

* For  delails  of  their  later  history  see  the  Hazara  Gazetteer,  19u7,  p.  <22. 
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Peshawar.  In  Multdn  there  are  a few  Tarin  faiuilie’’,  but  none  of  any 
great  mark. 

Tarkanri,  Tarkilanbi,  a Pathdn  tribe  akin  to  the  Yusafzai  whicn  overran 
Pdjaur  about  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  now  holds  its  valleys 
ns  below  : the  Chahariuung  and  Babukara  valleys  (by  the  Salarzai 
sept),  the  Watalai  (by  the  Manmnd  sept,  which  also  holds  a large 
tract  in  Shortan,  Hinduraj  and  Marawara  on  r he  northern  slopes  of 
the  watershed  between  Bdjaur  and  the  Kunar  valley),  the  Baraul 
and  Jandol  valleys  (by  the  Isdzai),  and  the  Maiddu  (by  the 
Ismailzai). 

The  Tarkanri  used  to  own  allegiance  to  a ruling  family,  of  « hich 
Safdur  Khan,  the  Khdn  of  Nawagai,  is  the  lineal  descendant. 

Tarkami,  a wire-drawer:  cf.  Katdya. 

Tarkhan,  Tarkhane,  Takhan,  Tharkanr,  Darkhan,  a carpenter,  syn.  Sari 
Kdrigar,  in  Peshdwar ; Barhdi,  Ran  or  Bad i,  Najjdr,  Ghdru,  Khati 
(Khati),  Kdrchob,  Kharadi,  Mistri  (or  Mishtri),  Arakash,  Chatrera  (or 
})ainter),  Karigar,  and  Rdmgarhia ; Chattarsdz  or  umbrella-maker; 
Kamdngar  or  lacquertr ; and  Suthae. 

'I'he  Tarkhdn,  better  known  as  Barhdi  in  the  Hills,  Bdrhi  in  the 
Jumna  districts  and  Khdti  in  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Plains,*  is  the 
rarpenter  of  these  Provinces.  Like  the  Lohdr  he  is  a true  village 
menial,  mending  all  agricultural  implements  and  household  furniture, 
and  making  them  all,  except  the  cart,  the  Persian  wheel,  and  the  sugar- 
press,  without  payment  beyond  his  customary  dues.  He  is  in  all 
probability  of  tlie  same  caste  as  the  Lohdr : but  his  social  position  is 
distinctly  superior.  Till  lately  J4t8  and  the  like  would  smoke  with 
him,  though  latterly  they  have  begun  to  discontinue  the  custom.  The 
Kh/iti  of  the  Central  Provinces  is  both  a carpenter  and  blacksmith, 
and  is  considered  superior  in  status  to  the  Lohdr  who  is  the  latter  only. 
The  Tarkhdn  is  very  generally  distribuccd  over  the  Province,  tliough, 
like  moat  occupational  castes,  he  is  less  numerous  on  the  lower  frontier 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  hills  too  his  place  is  largely  taken  by  the 
TiiAvr,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Loh^r.  In  the  Jumna  districts  the 
B4rhi  is  said  to  consider  himself  superior  to  his  western  brother  the 
Kh4ti,  and  will  not  intermarry  with  him  ; and  that  the  married  women 
of  the  latter  do  not  wear  nose-rings,  while  those  of  the  former  do.  The 
Ildj  or  bricklayer  is  said  to  be  very  generally  a Tarklifin. 

Occupational  groups. 

The  Tarkhdns  include  a number  of  occupational  groups  which  do  not 
appear  to  form  sub-castes.  Such  are  the  Ara-kash  or  sawyers,  the 
Kangi-gharas  or  comb-makers,  in  Si41kot : the  Kharddfs  or  turners 
and  the  R4j  or  masons : and  the  itinerant  Lohars  who  comprise  the 
Saiqalglrs  or  grinders,  and  the  Gadia  (Gddhia)  or  cartmen. 

Social  groups. 

The  Tarkhdns  are  divided  into  a number  of  social  groups,  which  are 
as  a rule  ill-defined  and  which  appear  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 

* Aliunde  ‘ in  HariAna  the  worker  in  wood  is  called  a Khiti,  in  the  south  a Sutdr,  in  tho 
Jumna  valley  a Brahai,  and  in  the  Punjab  a Tarkhin.  
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Province.  Tims  in  Gnrgcaon  the  Kli^tis  are  said  to  be  divided  into 
9 hhCmps,  each  forming  an  endogamous  sub-caste.  These  are — 


i.  Dharnan.* * * § ** 
a.  Gaur. 

Hi.  J4ngva. 

Of  these  9 only 
District,  The  two 


V. 

vi. 


descendant  of 
of  a famous 


Kukas.t  vH.  Sutar,  Bisot4  or  Bisutra. 

Matharia.J  vHi.  Taiik.|| 

Ojha.§  ix.  Tarkhin.^ 

3,  the  Gaur,  Jdogra  atid  Suf^r  are  found  in  that 
former  each  comprise  1,444  sdsatis  or  .sections — 
equivalent  to  the  gots  of  other  Punjab  castes — while  the  Sutar  alone 
has  120  gofs,  whence  its  name  of  Bisuta  or  Bis6t4,=  120.  These  sub- 
castes may,  indeed,  eat  and  smoke**  together,  but  their  customs  like 
their  origins  vary. 

The  Jdngrds  claim  descent  from  Jainu  Bishi,  a 
Viswakarma,  but  their  gotra  is  Angra,  after  the  name 
Kishi.  In  Gurgaon  the  Jdngrds  predominate. 

'J'here  is  a curious  divergence  of  custom  in  the  Khd,ti  caste  regarding 
the  wearing  of  the  nat/i  or  nose-ring  by  married  women.  In  ancient 
times  it  used  lo  be  worn,  but  when  karewa  was  introduced  its  use 
was  discontinued.  At  the  building  of  the  Jama  Masjid  at  Delhi, 
however,  the  Khati  women  found  the  ndth  still  worn  by  their  Jaipur 
sisters  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resume  it.  The  Khsiti  panchayat 
however  decided  that  they  must  choose  either  ndtd,  i.e.  widow-marriage 
or  the  nose-ring  {ndth),  and  the  women  unanimously  chose  the  former. 
'I'liis  panchdynt  was  held  at  Delhi,  but,  as  it  differed  on  so  important 
a matter,  GohSmi,  in  Rohtak  has  since  been  the  principal  chauntra 
or  seat  of  the  panchdyat  of  the  Jdngra  Kh^tis. 

The  Gaur  allege  a descent  from  Ginga  Bishi,  and  claim  to  be  a 
Brahman  barn.  As  a rule  their  married  women  wear  the  ndth  but  in 
the  hdsans  which  practise  karewa  its  use  is  not  allowable.  Hence  the 
khdnp  is  split  up  into  two  sub-castes,  one  allowing,  the  other  prohibit- 
ing, widow-marriage;  and,  as  a body,  the  khdnp  avoids  eating  or  smok- 
ing with  the  other  khdnps. 


'I’he  Sut^r  both  allow  karewa  and  their  married  women  wear  the  , 
ndth.  Karewa  is,  however,  only  allowed  on  certain  conditions:  {i)  an  | 
unmarried  man  cannot  contract  it  under  pain  of  excommunication  ; ' 

and  {ii)  it  can  only  be  contracted  with  the  widow  of  a younger  ! 
brother,  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother  being  regarded  as  a mother.tt 

In  Hohtak  the  Khatis  are  divided  into  5 groups  : — 

Sutnr,  I Tirwa,  I Jangra, 

Dhaman,  1 Tank,  | 

of  which  the  latter  is  mainly  found  in  the  District.  Here  it  claims  to 
be  of  Maithal  Brahman  descent  and  derives  its  name  from  yag,  or 
jdngrd,  one  of  their  numerous  beds.  Prior  to  Aurangzeb’s  reign 
their  women  worn  nose-rings,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  their  use 


* Dhamman  are  found  in  the  Agra  and  Mathura  districts  of  the  United  Provinces, 

t Kukas,  Kokash,  in  the  north  of  India, 

f Matharia,  in  Mathura,  Agra  and  Moradab^d. 

§ Ojha,  descended  from  Ojha,  a Rishi,  and  found  in  Mathura  and  Agra. 

II  Tknk,  in  Delhi,  Mathura  and  Agra.  , 

^ Tarkhan,  in  the  Punjab. 

**  But  in  some  cases  the  stem  of  the  pipe  is  not  used. 

This  is  expressly  stated  not  to  be  the  case  in  the  other  khdnp.<t,  which  allow  marriage 
with  an  elder  brother’s  widow.  The  Wardi  got  of  Mansur  Dewa  in  Ferozepur  avoid  four 
gots  in  marriage. 
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was  discontinneJ.  Another  tradition  is  that  500  or  700  years  ngo  a 
J^ngrA  piinchdyat  gave  the  women  their  choice  between  white  clothes, * 
with  a nose-ring,  or  red  ones  without  it.  They  chose  the  latter  and 
since  then  have  worn  no  nose-ring. 

The  Tarkhdns  are  confined  to  the  l^unjab  proper  and  in  their  case 
the  caste  is  divided  into  four  main  groups : — 

1.  Dhaman,  descended  from  Balis. 

2.  Khati,  „ „ Charas.  | 

3.  Tirwa,  Tinvir,  Tiri,  descended  from  Parafr  J- The  four  sons  of  Lochan,  a descendant 

4.  Tingn  or  De6rd.  Khainchra  or  Ghasftwa,  des- 1 of  Viswakarma. 

cended  from  Bokar.  J • 

The  traditions  given  to  explain  the  names  of  these  four  sub-rastes 
vary  in  detail,  but  agree  in  the  main  : Lochan’s  sons  went  a-hunting, 
and  by  accident  Parag  killed  a cow  with  his  aiTOw  (tir,  whence  Tirwd 
etc.).  Charas  dag  a pit  {khata)  in  which  U)  I ury  the  carcase ; Bokar 
dragged  it  to  the  pit,  and  his  descendant?  are  known  as  Khainchrn, 
while  the  fourth  son  covered  the  caicase  with  eartli,  whence  Dliaman. 
To  these  some  accounts  add  a fifth  barji,  the  Tdnk,  descended  from 
the  brother  who  endeavoured  to  sew  [idnknd)'\  up  the  cow's  wound. 
This  account  explains  Dhaman  as  trail itionally  derived  from  dhampana, 
‘to  make  a noise’  because  the  eldest  brother  reported  to  the  king,  his 
father,  what  his  four  brothers  had  done  and  broke  off  all  intercourse 
with  them.  Other  accounts  omit  the  Khainchffi,  but  retain  the  Tdnk,+ 
thus  making  the  number  of  barns  four.  The  four  barns  are  in  either 
case  said  to  form  endogamous  sub-castes  and  even  to  forbid  eating  and 
smoking  together. 

Of  these  four  barns  the  Dhamdn  and  Khdti  only  are  found,  at  least 
in  any  numbers,  in  the  Punjab  proper  and  the  JJham^ns  look  down  upon 
the  Khdtis  as  their  inferiors.  The  latter  are  said  to  have  a curious 
custom  : at  a wedding  a cow’s  image  is  made  of  kneaded  flour  and 
ariows  shot  through  it.  Sweetened  water  is  then  poured  over  it  and 
some  given  to  the  bridegroom  to  drink.  In  the  rest  is  boiled  rice 
with  some  sugar  and  a second  image  of  a cow  is  made  of  the  rice. 
This,  too,  is  piei'ced  with  an  arrow  and  (hen  distributed  among  those 
of  the  brotherhood  who  are  present. 

As  the  mythical  founder  or  progenitor  of  the  caste,  Viswakarma 
is  invoked  early  in  the  morning  as  well  as  before  commencing  work. 

The  Dhamans  in  general,  and  especially  those  of  the  Uiipfll  got, 
visit  a sidh’s  shrine  at  liakhara,  near  Nabha.  This  sidh  was  a 
Rup^l  i’arkhau  who  was  persecuted  by  his  step-niother.  i^he  gave 
him  to  eat  only  cow-dung  cakts  covered  with  paste  and  even  these  he 
gave  to  a faithful  black  dog.  But  one  day,  unable  to  endure  hunger 
any  longi-r,  the  boy  made  a heap  of  the  cow-dung  cakes  and  burnt 
himself  alive  on  them.  Goats  are  commonly  offered  at  the  shrine,  the 
animal  (a  black  dog)  destined  for  sacrifice  being  carefully  waslied  and 

♦ In  sign  of  widowhood, 
t Tdnkd,  P.,  a stitch,  weld. 

I One  account,  from  Amritsar,  makes  Tangu,  meaning  ‘ dragger,’  the  third  barn.  If  this 
could  be  accepted  T4ngu,  Khainchra  and  Ghasftwa  would  be  synonyms. 

West  of  the  Bias,  in  Amritsar,  are  found  two  hypergaraous  groups,  the  Uchandi  or  Upper 
and  the  Newjindi  or  Lower.  The  latter  arc  looked  down  upon  because  they  make  an  image 
of  a cow  out  of  wheat  Hour  at  weddings,  and  break  it  up  with  an  arrow.  Thus  the  Newandi 
group  would  appear  to  correspond  roughly  with  the  Khalis,  and  the  Uchandis  with  the 
Dham4n  described  above. 
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decked  with  a wreath.  It  is  then  let  loose  in  front  of  the  shrine  and,  if 
it  go  straight  into  it,  is  believed  to  be  accepted  by  the  sidh  and  killed  ; 
otherwise,  it  is  supposed  not  to  be  acceptable. 

The  Hindu  Tarkhdn  appear  to  have  no  territorial  groups. 

Kh^ltis  ai  e descended  from  Nal  and  Nil,  two  sons  of  Viswakarma. 

Taekheli,  one  of  the  three  sub-sections  of  the  Allazai  Utmanzfci  Fa^hans,  set- 
tled in  theKhari  tract  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Gandgar  range  in  Dazdra 
with  several  villages  in  the  Attock  tahsil.  They  do  not  intermarry  with 
the  rest  of  the  Utmanzai  and  their  customs  also  differ.  Inheritance 
is  per  capita,  not  by  the  chundawand  rule.  The  Tarkheli  in 
character  is  inferior,  being  idle,  dissolute  and  formerly  given  to  violent 
crime,  though  they  are  now  settling  down.  The  name  is  a corruption  of 
Tahir  Khel. 

Taeu,  a swimmer  ; metaphorically  a saviour.  Cf.  Mall^h. 

Tat  Khalsa,  the  ‘ pure  ’ Kh^lsa,  or  those  of  the  elect  among  the 
Sikhs  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  Guru  Govind  Singh.  The  term 
dates  back  to  the  time  of  Bd-bd  Baud^,  a trasted  disciple  of  that  Guru, 
who,  after  his  death  proclaimed  himsell  as  the  eleventh  Guru.  Those 
who  accepted  his  claims  came  to  be  known  Banddi-Khdlsa  but  others 
who  adhered  to  the  command  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  that  the  Granth 
was  thereafter  to  be  their  Guru  gave  themselves  the  name  of  'Pat 
(pure)  Khalsa.  With  the  fall  of  Band^  Bahadur,  his  following  gradu- 
ally melted  away  and  the  term  Tat  Khalsa  also  fell  into  disuse.  It  has 
been  revived  recently,  by  the  class  known  as  the  Neo  Sikh  party  (a 
term  disliked  by  the  Sikhs  of  that  class)  who  are  wholly  and  solely 
devoted  to  the  tenets  of  the  10  Gurus  and  do  not  like  their  religion  to  be 
corrupted  by  association  with  any  non-Sikh  belief.  They  are  trying  to 
restore  the  faith  to  what  they  consider  its  pristine  purity.  The 
term  Tat  Kli^lsa  appears  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Hindus  who 
are  opposed  to  the  separatist  movement  of  the  Sikhs  as  a nickname  and 
is  now  resented  by  the  followers  of  this  new  reform  movement.  The 
members  cd  this  group  disregard  caste  and  restrictions  on  eating  and 
drinking,  and  aim  at  establishing  a universal  brotherhood  amongst  the 
Sikhs,  with  views,  liberal  in  tome  respects  and  orthodox  in  others, 
based  mainly  upon  convenience.  The  movement  is  more  or  less  reac- 
tionary and  although  averse  to  fanaticism  it  enjoins  a very  strong 
esirit  de  corps.  I'he  chief  centre  of  the  movement  is  Amritsar.  Khalsa 
means  ‘ tbepick’  and  implies  the  true  followers  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh. 
U he  term  is  applied  generally  to  all  Kesdharis,  but  has  recently  acquired 
a special  significance  similar  to  that  of  Tat  Khdlsa.  Punjaf>  Census  Rejy., 
1912,  § 220. 

Q’atheea,  see  Thathera. 

Tatla,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Amritsar. 

Tatli,  a tribe  of  J^is  found  in  Sialkot.  Claim  descent  from  Tatla,  one  of 
ti  e 22  sens  of  Sanpal,  the  Hajoah  Rajput.  In  the  time  of  Firoz  Shdh 
they  settled  in  pargana  Narowal  of  Sialkot. 

TaToH,  a small  Pathan  tribe,  one  of  the  four  branches  of  the  Loh^ini.  Roughly 
h'andb  d by  ISiidir  Shtlh,  the  Uaulat  Khel  completed  their  ruin  and 
they  f-re  now  almost  extinct.  Their  clans,  the  Bara  and  Dari  Khel?, 
hold  a small  area  ou  the  Tdnk  and  Kuldchi  border. 


Tnlri — Tell. 
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Tatri,  an  agi-icultural  clan,  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Tattae,  a carrier  or  pedlar  (=  Pakacha)  iu  Peshawar. 

Taudi  Kakioak,  ironsmith  (=  LohAr)  in  Peshdwar. 

Tadr,  a R4jput  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Amritsar.  Cf.  Tunwar. 

Tawa,  a man-servant  kept  in  a Spiti  monastery  to  light  fire,  etc.,  also 
called  togochi. 

Tawbi,  a Muhamma'lan  Jat  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Montgomery. 

Tejra,  a Pogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Teli,  an  oilman;  on’ tlie  Indus,  in  Midtiwdli,*  in  Muzaffargarh  and  Dera 
Ghdzi  Khdn  called  Chnki  or  Chdqi  ; sometimes  magniloquently  styled 
Roghangar  or  Roghankash.  Often  employed  as  a soap-maker  (sdhun^ 
gar)  or  felt  worker  [naindasdz).  Pdli  in  most  cases  must  stand  for  a 
cowherd,  though  it  is  often  synonymous  with  Teli. 

Occupation. — The  substitution  of  kerosine  oil  for  indigenous  vegetable 
oils,  even  in  the  poorest  houses,  has  deprived  the  Telis  of  their  original 
occupation  and  driven  them  to  seek  a livelihood  in  several  other 
callings.  In  Gurddspur,  for  instance,  many,  if  not  most,  are  now  tenants 
of  land. 

Occupational  groups. — The  Telis  may  be  said  to  comprise  at  least  throe 
main  groups : — 

I.  The  Khardsia  or  millers.* 

II.  The  Penjaor  Dhunia,  who  arc-  cotton-cleaners. 

III.  The  Telis  proper,  called  Janglat  iu  Sidlkot,  who  are  telis  or 
oil-pressers  by  occupation. 

The  Dhunias  are  sometimes  also  sellers  of  meat.  The  Qasais  form 
a separate  group. 

Other  minor  groups  are  the  Ladnias,  or  carriers,  in  Amritsar, 
Hoshidrpur,  Gurdaspur,  and  Sialko^rthe  Malaks  or  camel -drivers,  in 
the  same  Districts;  the  Dcirugars  or  powder-makers  in  Sidlkot;  the 
Namdgars,  makers  of  coarse  woollen  rugs,  in  Shdhpur  : and  a group  of 
soap-manufacturers,  in  Mianwali. 

Territorinl  groups. — In  Patiala  the  Telfs  are  sai'l  to  comprise  three 
territorial  groups:  Lahori,  Sirhindi  and  Bdgri  : while  in  Jind  there  are 
said  to  be  four : Desi,  Bdgri,  Multdni  and  Nagauri. 

Social  groups. — In  Pafi^la  and  Amritsar,  at  least,  the  Telfs  have  a 
Bdrhi  or  12-group  and  a Bunjdhi  or  52-group,  but  their  precise  com- 
position is  not  at  all  clear.  In  P«tidla  the  Bdrhis  are  said  to  be  Penjas, 
as  well  as  telis  by  occupation  : while  the  Bunjdhis  are  Kharasias  and 
telis  but  not  Penjas.  On  the  other  hand  in  Amritsar,  it  is  said,  the 
Barhis  are  only  Khardsias;  the  Bunjdhis  being  true  telis. 

In  the  Bhawdnigarh  tahsil  of  Patidla  there  are  two  endogamous 
groups  : (i)  those  who  make  a bride  wear  the  paihan  or  gown,  like  that 
of  the  Kumhdrs,  and  (ii)  those  who  make  her  wear  tho  ghagra  or 
petticoat  in  lieu  of  the  paihan. 

* Said  to  be  also  called  Dogra  TeKs  in  Sialkot. 

I I.e.  ‘ of  the  plains,’  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Dogra  Telis. 
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In  Hoshidrpur  we  find  yet  anotlier  gronp^  the  Chaukara,  feo-called 
because  its  members  spend  four  times  as  much  at  funerals  and  wed- 
dings as  other  members  of  the  caste.  In  this  group  are  comprised  four 
sections,  the  Jhangin,  Bhasin,  Baiun  apd  Jindan  gots. 

Muhammadan  Telis. 

Origin. — The  Muhsmtnadan  Telis  claim  descent  from  Bab^  Hassu,* * * § 
who  invented  the  kolhu  or  oil-press  and  whose  shrines  are  at  the  Chauk 
Jhanda  at  Lahore  and  at  Sialkof. 

Tradition  says  that  Luqman,  son  of  Ba’ur  and  nephew  of  Hazrat  Ayub, 
was  apprenticed  to  Hazrat  Ddud,  the  inventor  .of  all  arts.  Luqman 
had  often  tried  to  extract  oil  from  oil-seeds,  but  without  success,  until 
an  old  woman  suggested  mixing  water  with  the  oil-press  {ghani}. 

Another  story  is  that  once  Luqman  when  travelliiii;  in  the  desert  was 
caught  in  the  rain,  and  put  his  clothes  under  an  inverted  jar.  When 
the  shower  had  passed  he  entered  a hut  where  he  found  the  devil,  who 
taught  him  how  to  make  oil  in  return  for  an  explanation  as  to  how 
Luqmdn  had  kept  his  clothes  dry.t 

After  Luqman  came  Baba  Budhu,j;  and  after  him  Min^  and  Baba 
Jassu,  who  worked  oil-presses.  But  according  to  another  account, 
after  Luqmdn  came  Bab4  Hassu.  He  had  a son  called  Mind,,  who 
also  took  to  cleaning  clothes.  Baba  Mina  was  indeed  the  founder  of 
the  Bunjdhis  or  true  Telis.  He  in  turn  bad  four  sons,  Takht,  Bakht, 
Rakht  and  Sakht. 

Other  accounts  represent  Baba  Hassu  as  merely  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Telis,  and  as  a Sayyid  by  race.§  The  guardians  of  his  shrine  used 
to  be  invited  by  the  Telis  to  their  funerals  and  festivities  and  suitably 
fed,  but  this  practice  has  now  ceased. 

In  Dera  Gbd,zi  Khdu  a Teli  begins  his  work  with  an  invocation  to 
Luqman.  With  Luqmdn  Bdbii,  Hassu  is  invoked  vviien  oil-seeds  are  put 
into  the  press  in  the  following  prayer : — 

Pir  uslad  Luqman  hakim  hikmat  dd  bddshdh.  Ddda  Hassu  Teli 
khush  wasse  haweli  : i.  e.  “ Liiqindn  our  master,  is  tiie  prince  of  (all)  arts. 
May  Dada  Llassu  Teli  live  happily  in  his  dwelling.” 

InGurdaspur  the  morning  prayer,  said  while  reverently  touching  the 
/coZ/wt, reads  : — Bisniilldh-ur-Rahmd'i.,  ur-Rahim,  yd  pir  Hassu  ; to  which 
is  sometimes  added  tera  Allah  hi  Allah  hai,  “ God  is  with  thee!” 


• This  does  not  apply  to  the  eastern  Districts  where  the  Telis  know  nothing  of  Baba 
Hassn  or  his  story.  In  Shahpur  the  Tahim  section,  who  appear  to  be  Namdgars  by  trade, 
alone  claim  descent  from  Baba  Hassri. 

t A variant  of  this  legend  says  that  Plato  had  a well  in  his  garden  whence  a girl  came 
to  draw  water.  She  kept  her  clothes  dry  by  the  same  device  and  the  philosopher  was  so 
puzzled  that,  in  return  for  her  explanation  as  to  how  she  had  kept  her  clothes  dry,  he 
taught  her  to  make  oil  by  crushing  mustard  seed. 

t Guru  Budhu  is  also  worshipped  by  the  Tells  of  Baaiir  in  PaUala.  They  distribute 
sweet  pums  or  sweetmeats,  which  are  made  of  1}  scrs  of  flour,  among  children  in  his  name. 
When  yoking  a now  ox  to  the  kolhu  they  also  make  gulgulas  and  place  them  in  it,  invoking 
Budhu  8 name,  but  that  is  all  they  know  about  him.  Budhu  may  be  a name  for  Bhairon. 

§ He  is  said  to  have  kept  an  oil  shop  and  to  have  always  asked  a customer  to  weigh  out 
his  own  oil.  If  the  customer  weighed  it  incorrectly  he  was  smitten  with  blindness.  Another 
iiccoiint  says  he  was  a khdti  or  digger  of  grain  pits.  ^Panjabi  Dy.  p.  stiij  khdti  =‘'digginf'') 
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Guild  syateru. — The  Tells  of  Jfiid  talisil  have  a chauntra  at  Jind 
town  and  subordinate  to  it  are  tappas  at  several  of  the  larger  villages  in 
the  tract.  The  airpanch  is  hereditary,  and  one  or  two  heatlinen  from 
each  tappa  assemble  at  the  chauntra. 

The  sirpanch  receives  a pagri  at  a birth,  wedding  or  funeral,  and 
exercises  the  usual  functions.  Elsewhere  the  caste  has  a system, 
rather  more  nebulous  than  usual,  of  pavchayats,  sometimes  without 
chaudhyds.  In  Ambdla  the  Penjas  and  Tells  have  separate  panchdyats. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Teli  gots,  which  are  said  to  number  53 
in  Gurgaon,  or  C4  (12  B4rhi  aud  52  Bunj4bi)  elsewhere.  The  list, 
however,  includes  many  ala  or  septs ; — 


Adi. 

? Gharia. 

KhAngru. 

Punhar,  Punwar. 

Alami. 

Gil. 

Kharmshi. 

PurAnA. 

All. 

Gori,  Goria. 

Kharse.  i 

PuriwAl. 

Ainan,  Aman. 

? Gundra. 

Khatri. 

Quraishi. 

? Arbia. 

GuzAra. 

Khetle. t 

Kagu. 

Arli. 

Hainmi. 

Khokhar. 

RAh^r. 

Baddhar. 

Hastra. 

Kichchi. 

RajpAl. 

Badda. 

Hindrn. 

Kikkar. 

RAthor, 

Padgujjar. 

Hir. 

Ladhu  Khcl. 

i*  Rehrr. 

Biigri. 

JadhiAn. 

Langhe. 

RoyA. 

Bahiim,  Balim,  B.ihlim. 

Jaggi. 

LAre. 

RurA. 

Basin,  Bhasin 

Jaid. 

l,ohar. 

SAhal. 

Batham. 

Jajuhan. 

? Lnnd-datra. 

Saihna,  Salmi. 

Bhand* 

JandAn. 

Magh  Hans. 

Sainsi, 

Hharai. 

Jandaraiyan. 

? Mahim. 

Sakila. 

Bharbhunja. 

Januhen,  cf.  Jan- 

Mahindi  ii,  a 

SalAhan. 

Bhalti. 

jiihen. 

Khatri  got. 

Samhasi. 

? Bhehuya. 

JathArwa. 

Mai 

Samman  Khel. 

? Bhittei. 

Jatu, 

Malak.t 

SangAle. 

Bhulta. 

JAwam. 

Mallhe. 

SArad. 

Chahchi. 

Jhain. 

Mandahar. 

Saroha,  Saroa. 

Chahil. 

JhAjhuniA. 

Mange  Khel. 

Saundhi. 

Chandar. 

Jhala. 

Jlanj,  -jh. 

Said. 

Changar. 

Jhamun,  -in,  -in 

MarhAns. 

Sayyid,  Sed. 

Channan. 

.Ihammat. 

Matt  a. 

Siahsaroe. 

Chauhan 

Jhandar,  JhandrAn. 

MehrAs. 

Sobrao. 

Ghhaliil. 

Jhiman. 

lilej 

SodA, 

DAhar 

JhuAn. 

MinhAs. 

Sohna. 

Dahima,  said  to  bo  a 

JindrAn. 

Mundh. 

Sotakhni. 

Brahman  yof. 

Jumditor. 

Mural. 

Sulhare. 

Darema. 

Kachhor. 

Nagah,  NigAhA, 

Sultu  Khel. 

Deota. 

KachhuA. 

said  to  be  a 

TagAha. 

Dhawan,  said  t)  be  a 

Kaith. 

Brahman  got. 

Tahim. 

Khatri  got. 

? KAl. 

Nuru. 

Taoni. 

Dhia. 

KAlia. 

PAl. 

TarmAn. 

? Dholijaddan. 

Keljuddan. 

Pillhi. 

Thaddi. 

Dimga. 

Kandlot. 

Panji  Khel. 

Tunwar,  Tunhar, 

Gahlot 

Kandra. 

Pashin,  -in. 

Tur,  Tur. 

Oalachi. 

Kail. 

Patha. 

Ugan. 

GanjA. 

Kajla. 

Pilchi. 

Wadhan. 

Ganjaur. 

KAle,  Kale. 

Phira  Khel. 

WaryAh. 

Gaur,  a Brahman  got. 

Kangafi. 

Piron. 

Gendi. 

Karim. 

PuAl. 

Ghaman. 

Ketli,  cf.  Khetle. 

PundAr, 

* A nickname,  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  founder  of  the  sept,  who  was  skilled 
in  music  and  criticised  the  singing  of  some  dancing  girls,  who  challenged  him  to  sing. 
Hence  he  was  dubbed  Bhand. 

t So  called  because  descended  from  a Gaurya  Rajput  who  was  born  in  a field. 

X Said  to  be  a title  bestowed  by  a ‘ king  of  Ghazni.’  It  is  also  the  name  of  an  occupa* 
tional  group. 
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Teli-rdja-^Thakkar. 

These  gots  or  ah  belong  to  the  whole  caste,  and  are  not  confined  to 
anj  one  branch  of  it  as  a rule,  though  in  Ainb^la  the  Penjas  are  said  to 
have  among  others  the  following  sections  : — Kannji  and  Dedan  (supe- 
rior), and  Phapute,  .land  (wood)  (s^c),  Hatim,  Sohatte,  Ahre,  Kamboh, 
Boddhan  and  Malan  Hans — which  are  not  found  among  the  Telis. 

Of  these  gots  several,  e.  g.,  the  Badgujjar,  Bhatti,  Chauhdn,  Punw^r 
and  Tunwar  are  of  ostensibly  Rdjput  origin  ; others,  like  the  Gil,  being 
J^ts  : others  again  Kaiaths,  Pa^h^iis  and  other  castes. 

I'he  caste  is,  apparently,  recruited  from  time  to  time  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  telis  by  occupation.  At  first  one  plying  that  trade  is  admitted 
to  social  intercourse,  Telis  eating  and  smoking  with  him,  but  he  is  only 
allowed  connubium  after  two  or  three  generations.  Occasionally,  mean- 
while, a separate  endogamous  group  is  formed,  such  as  the  Rain 
Khardsias*  m Jiud. 

(2).  Tarkhdn  was  an  Arghun  title,  and  first  appears,  in  Indian 
history,  as  borne  by  Arghun  Khdn,  grandson  of  HuUku  Khd,n,  whose 
descendants  founded  the  Arghun  dynasty  of  Sind  : (1621 — 1545  A.  D.) 
Another  branch,  known  as  the  Tarkhans,  ruled  in  Sind  for  38  years,  till 
1000  H.  1 59 1 -2  A.D.  or  even  later,  and  its  scions  still  survive  in  Nasrpur 
and  Thatta.t  This  title  is  entirely  unconnected  with  the  caste  of  the 
Tarkhans. 

Teu  Raja,  a class  faqirs  found  in  the  south-west  of  the  Punjab,  in  Pera 
Gh^zi  Kh^n  and  Muzaffargarh,  but  their  original  home  is  said  to  be 
Gujrdnwdla.  They  receive  alms  from  all  classes,  and  are  especially 
addicted  to  cheating  women  by  false  prophecies.  They  are  said  to 
take  their  name  from  the  dirty,  oily  clothes  which  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  wear.  For  an  account  of  their  relation  to  the  shrine  of  Jawdla 
Mukhi,  see  Vol.  I. 

Tkbapantbi,  a sect  of  the  Jains,  undoubtedly  Digambaras. 

Tewatia,  a tribe  of  J^ts,  found  in  Gurgaon  ; cf.  Tavita. 

Thao,  a cheat.  The  only  caste  in  the  Punjab  which  ever  evinced  a 
tendency  to  take  to  become  professional  Thags  was  the  Mazhabi. 

Thahal,  a JjH  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Thahim,  (1)  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery;  (2)  a 

clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan  ; (3)  a Khokhar  clan  (agricul- 
tural) found  in  Shdhpur,  See  under  Tahim. 

Thakerye,  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Thakial,  a tribe  which  once  held  Bhimbar.  Tradition  says  that  its  last 
ruling  chief,  BhupM  Singh,  was  slain  by  Chib  Chand,  the  Ka^och,  who 
had  married  his  daughter.^  See  Chib. 

Thakkae,  Thakue, 

See  RA^hi  and  also  under  R^jbans.  See  Sewak  DaryA  also. 

* Their  women  do  not  wear  the  naih,  or  nose-ring,  glass  bracelets  or  clothes  dyed  with 
indigo ; but  they  may  wear  lac  bracelets  and  the  suthan  (irou«ers>  in  lieu  of  the  lahnaa 
t E.  H.  I.,  I,  pp.  497-500  cf.  p.  303.  ’ 

X P.  N.  Q.  m,  §§  320,  642. 
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Thakre-khel,  lit.  ‘descendants  of  Thdkarla/  a section  of  thfe  Arofas  found 
in  Midnwdili. 

Tharana,  a sept,  apparently  of  the  Kharral,  which,  with  the  Bar,  and  some 
Bhawdna,  Barwdna,  Khokhar,  Kuddan,  Machhi  and  Sandela  families, 
holds  Chak  No.  269  R.  B.,  in  the  Chendb  Colony,  Lyallpur  Diairict. 
All  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  tract,  the  residents  of  this  village 
have  all  been  proclaimed  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act. 

Thaeoli,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Thathera,  Thathiar.  Kalaigar  and  misgar  are  virtually  synonymous  with 
thathera. 

The  Thathera  is  the  man  who  sells,  as  the  Kasera  is  the  man  who 
makes  vessels  of  copper,  brass,  and  other  mixed  metals.  He  is  generally 
a Hindu.  The  word  seems  to  be  merely  the  name  of  an  occupation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  Thatheras  woidd  return  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  some  mercantile  caste.  'J’hose  returned  are 
for  the  most  part  Hindu.  They  are  said  to  wear  the  sacred  thread. 

Thayi,  the  Carpenter  and  stone-mason  of  the  hills,  just  as  the  Rdj  of  the 
plains,  who  is  a bricklayer  by  occupation,  is  said  to  be  generally  a Tarkhdn 
by  caste.  His  principal  occupation  is  building  the  village  houses,  which 
are  in  those  parts  made  ot  stone  ; and  he  also  does  what  wood-work 
is  required  for  them.  He  thus  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  workers  in  wood  or  Tarkhdns  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bricklayers 
and  masons  or  Rdj  on  the  other.  The  Thdvi  is  always  a Hindu,  and 
ranks  in  social  standing  far  above  the  Ddgi  or  outcast  menial,  but 
somewhat  below  the  Kauet  or  inferior  cultivating  caste  of  the  hills. 
Sarddr  Gurdidl  Singh  gave  the  following  information  taken  down 
from  a Thdvi  of  Hoshidrpur  : — “ An  old  man  said  he  and  his  people 
“ were  of  a Brahman  family,  but  had  taken  to  stone-cutting  and  so 
“ had  become  Thdvis,  since  the  Brahmans  would  no  longer  intermarry 
“ with  them.  Thus  the  Thdvis  include  men  who  are  Brahmans,  Rdj- 
“puts,  Kanets,  and  the  like  by  birth,  all  of  whom  intermarried  freely 
“ and  thus  formed  a real  Thdvi  caste,  quite  distinct  from  those  who  merely 
“ followed  the  occupation  of  Thdvi  but  retained  their  original  caste.’' 
The  Tlidvi  of  the  hills  will  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  the  Barhdi 
or  Kharddi  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Ther,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Thethia,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Thind. — (1)  a small  Jdt  clan,  found  in  Ludhidna. 

Its  ancestor,  Bichhii,  has  a samidh  at  Shahna  in  that  District  whence 
members  of  the  clan  have  taken  bricks  and  ha'ilt  samdihs  in  their  own 
villages.  After  a wedding  the  bride  and  bridegroom  play  with  twigs 
after  worshipping  the  samddh.  The  bridegroom  first  strikes  the  bride 
seven  times  with  the  twigs  and  then  the  bride  strikes  him  in  turn. 
Alms  offered  to  the  samddh  are  taken  by  a Brahman.  The  milk  of  a cow 
or  buffalo  is  hrst  offered  on  the  samddh  and  some  is  also  given  to  a 
Brahman,  The  ghi  of  the  first  Amawas  is  also  offered  on  the  samddh 
and  given  to  a Brahman  ; (2)  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  both  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan,  found  in  Montgomery. 
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Thoba,  Thobi  = Dhobi,  q.  v.  But  the  term  is  also  said  to  mean  a well- 
sinker  in  the  Punjab  : ? = Toha. 

Thoka,  a syn.  for  Tarkhtin— at  least  in  the  Eastern  Punjab  : —.Sikh  or 
Singh,  the  carpenter  caste  among  Sikhs;  Panjabi  Dicty.,  p.  1130. 

Thori. — It  appears  almost  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  plains  of  the  Punjab 
are  concerned,  the  Thori  and  the  Aheki  refer  to  the  same  caste.  In  the 
hills*  the  men  who  carry  merchandise  on  pack  animals  are  known  as 
Thoris ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  Thoris  of  the  Simla  Hills  are  nothing 
more  than  per.'^ons  who  follow  this  occupation,  for  it  is  improbable  that 
the  Aheri  of  R^jput^ua  should  be  found  in  those  hills,  and  the  word 
seems  to  be  applied  to  anybody  who  carries  on  beasts  of  burden  without 
regard  to  castes.  Still,  tlm  Thoris  do  seem  to  have  a connection  with 
the  ilanjdras.  They  are  said  by  Tod  to  be  carriers  in  the  Kd,jput^na 
deserts;  and  the  headmen  of  both  Thoris  and  Banjaras  are  called 
Ndik.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  Thoris  may  be  allied  to  or 
identical  with  the  lower  class  of  Banjaras,  while  the  Aheris  are  true 
hunters.  But  in  the  Punjab  plains  the  two  words  seem  to  be  used  in- 
differently, and  we  must  consider  them  as  synonymous  for  the  present. 
Sir  James  Wilson  says  that  an  Aheri  is  called  Ndik  as  a term  of 
honour,  and  Thori  as  a term  of  contempt.  The  Aheris  or  Heris  or 
Thoris  are  by  heredity  hunters  and  fowlers,  and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  says 
that  they  have  proceeded  from  the  Dhanaks,  though  they  do  not  eat 
dead  carcasses  as  the  Dhanaks  do.  Their  name  is  said  to  signify 
^ cowherd,’  from  her,  a herd  of  cattle.  They  are  vagrant  in  their 
habits,  but  not  infrequently  settle  down  in  villages  where  they  6iid 
employment.  They  catch  and  eat  all  sorts  of  wild  animals,  pure  and 
impure,  and  work  in  reeds  and  grass.  In  addition  to  these  occupations 
they  work  in  the  6elds,  and  especially  move  about  in  gangs  at  harvest 
time  in  search  of  employment  as  reapers ; and  they  cut  wood  and 
grass  and  work  as  general  labourers,  and  on  roads  and  other  earthworks. 
In  Sirsa  they  occasionally  cultivate,  while  in  Karndl  they  often  make 
saltpetre,  and  in  Rajputdna  they  are  employed  as  out-door  servants, 
and  even  as  musicians.  Their  home  is  K^jput^na,  especially  Jodhpur 
and  the  prairies  of  Bikctnor,  and  they  are  found  in  the  Punjab  only  in 
Delhi,  Hissdr  and  the  south-east  of  the  Punjab  generally.  In  appear- 
ance and  physique  they  resemble  the  Bawaria  ; but  they  have  no  special 
dialect  of  their  own.  A few  in  the  Sikh  States  are  Sikhs;  but  the 
remainder  are  Hindus.  They  are  considered  outcasts,  and  made  to 
live  beyond  the  village  ditch.  They  do  not  keep  donkeys,  nor  eat 
beef  or  carrion,  and  they  worship  the  ordinary  village  deities,  but 
especially  Babaji  of  Kohmand  in  Jodhpur  and  Khetrpdl  of  Jodhpur. 
The  (Jhamarwd  Brahmans  officiate  at  their  marriages  amd  on  like  occa- 
sions. They  burn  their  dead  and  send  the  ashes  to  tlie  Ganges.  Mr. 
Christie  wrote  : — “ What  beef  is  to  the  Hindu  and  pork  to  the  Musal- 
mau,  horse-flesh  is  to  the  Aheri.”  They  have  clans  with  Rajput 
names,  all  of  which  intermarry  one  with  another.  They  are  said  in 
some  parts  to  be  addicted  to  thieving  ; but  this  is  not  their  general 

'■fHOTHA,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural),  found  in  Mult^in. 

* The  agriculturists  of  the  Salt  Range  carry  salt  on  bullocks  to  Rawalpindi  in  autumn. 

Theie  caniers  aie  called  thori,  which  describes  their  occupation  merely  (Wace). 


Thothia — Tibetan. 
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Thothu,  an  agricultural  clan,  found  in  SMhpur. 

TnuANi,  a sept  of  Kanets,  found  in  Uindlir  (NaUgarh). 

Thutbal,  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  found  in  Gujrdt.  It  claims  Surajbansi 
origin  by  descent  from  'J'hathu,  son  of  E^jd  Kain,  whose  other  son, 
Naru,  founded  the  Narwd. 

Tiach,  a or  tribe  of  the  Mahton  which  has  a bdra  or  group  of  12 
villages  in  the  Garhshankar  tahsil  of  Hoshidrpur  on  the  Kapurtliala 
border. 

Tibbi  Lund,  a small  organised  Baloch  tuman  wholly  confined  to  the  Dera 
Ghdzi  Khdn  district,  where  they  occupy  a small  area  in  the  midst 
of  the  Gurchaui  country.  They  are  composed  of  a Luiid  and  a 
Kliosa  clan,  the  former  comprising  some  two-thiids  of  their  w'hole 
numbers.  To  the  Khosas  a third  clan,  called  Kind,  but  of  impure  blood 
is  also  attached.  These  three  clans  \vere  recently  united  under  the 
authority  of  the  Tibbi  Lund  tumanddr. 

'riBKTAN. — The  only  true  Tibetans  found  in  the  Punjab  are  the  people  of 
Spiti.  These  speak  a dialect  of  Western  Tibetan  or  Blu  ti,  ns  ir.  is 
vaguely  termed  by  the  hill  people  >Yho  sj'eak  the  Pahdri  dialects  of 
Punjab. 

In  Spiti  a 'I’ibetan’s  individuality  is  not  fixed  by  his  and  his  father’s 
names  because  he  has  two,  and  often  three  recognised  fathers.  It  is 
fixtd  by  (1)  his  personal  name,  (2)  by  his  house  name,  (3)  by  his  clan 
name.  This  last  is  the  name  of  the  p/ia,'<-p«7i-ship  (father-brother-ship) 
to  which  he  belongs,  Each  fhas-punia  exogamous,  a custom  noticed  by 
the  most  ancient  Chinese  authors  who  describe  the  'Fibetans,  and  every 
jihas-'pun  has  to  look  after  the  cremation  of  its  dead  and  in  every 
village  it  usually  erects  a {m)chodrten  or  mani  walls  to  their  memory, 
its  name  being  inscribed  ou  the  votive  tablet  of  the  monument.  The 
names  of  their  clans  are  (like  the  als  among  the  Brahmans,  Riljpurs 
etc.,  of  the  Himalayas)  often  local.  Thus  the  names  of  the  pha>*-pun 
of  Khalatu  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  the 
village  came  from  Gdgit.  In  Spiti  tlie  phos-pun  is  called  ru{s)pa 
or  bones,  as  Sir  J.  B.  Lyall  said,  but  he  was  wrong  in  writing  that  the 
same  ru[s)pa  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  villages  of  Spiti.  Some  of 
them  are  scattered  about  in  a number  of  villages,  but  quite  new  names 
will  also  be  found.  Of  the  names  given  by  Lyall  the  following  are 
certainly  Tibetan  : (i)  Gyazhingpa  ‘ large  field,’  (2)  Khyungpo  ‘ gariula 
men,’  a very  common  name  in  the  pre-Huddhist  period — , (3)  Lonchenpa, 
‘ great  ministers’  and  (4)  Nyegspa,  a word  found  in  the  earliest  Tibetan 
records.  The  two  other  names  appear  to  be  non-Tibetan,  Ilesir  being 
doubtless  the  Hensi  caste  found  in  Kulu. 

Village  life  in  Spiti. 

The  Spiti  men  buy  old  cattle  from  the  Ldhulis,  and  slaughter  them 
-in  the  autumn  to  furnish  the  larder  for  the  six  months  of  winter. 

Parched  barley-flour  made  into  porridge  is  the  every-day  food  in  Spiti. 
It  is  also  eaten  boiled  with  butter  and  green  herbs  into  a kind  of  soup. 

The  houses  in  Spiti  as  in  Lilhul  are  very  different  in  appearance  from 
those  of  Kulu  and  Kdngra.  They  are  two  or  sometimes  three  storeys 
high,  with  flat  roofs;  the  lower  storey  is  occupied  by  the  cattle,  horses. 
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Tibetans  in  Spiti. 

and  sheep  an J p[Oats,  the  upper  one  contains  the  room  lived  in  by  the 
family.  In  8piti  these  rooms  are  commonly  three  in  number,  and  sur- 
round on  three  sides  an  open  court,  one  of  them  is  the  family  chapel, 
which  is  ordinarily  very  well  furnished  with  images,  large  prayer 
cylinders,  religious  pictures,  books,  and  sacramental  vessels,  the  others 
are  good  sized  moms  lighted  by  small  windows  hung  with  wooden  shutters, 
the  largest  is  about  20  feet  square,  and  has  a roof  supported  by  a double 
row  of  upright  posts.  At  the  corners  of  the  house  are  flag-staffs 
consisting  of  poles,  from  which  hanjj  black  yak’s  tails  The  walls  are 
whitewashed  inside  and  out,  and  neatly  topped  with  a coping  of  faggots. 

'I’he  furniture  in  a Spiti  house  has  a general  resemblance  to  that  in  a 
L^hul  one,  but  tubs  and  pails,  the  woodwork  of  which  comes  from 
Bashahr,  are  much  used,  and  the  churn  for  beating  up  the  tea  with 
salt  and  butter  is  never  missing. 

In  Spiti  polyandry  is  not  recognised,  as  only  the  elder  brother 
marries  and  the  younger  ones  become  monks,  but  there  is  not  the  least 
aversion  to  the  idea  of  two  brothers  cohabiting  with  the  same  woman, 
and  it  often  happens  in  an  unrecognised  way,  particularly  among  the 
landless  classes,  who  send  no  sons  into  the  monasteries.  Sir  James 
livall  was  infoimed  that,  when  the  bridegroom’s  party  goes  to  bring  the 
bride  from  her  father’s  house,  they  are  met  by  a party  of  the  bride’s 
friends  and  relations  who  stop  the  path,  whereupon  a sham  Gght  of  a 
very  rough  description  ensues,  in  which  the  bridegroom  and  his  friends, 
before  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  are  well  drubbed  with  good  thick 
switches.  If  a.  man  wishes  to  divorce  his  wife  without  her  consent, 
he  must  give  her  all  she  brought  with  her,  and  a field  or  two  besides 
by  way  of  maintenance.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a wife  insists  on  leav- 
ing her  husband,  she  cannot  be  prevented  from  so  doing,  but,  if  no 
fault  on  the  husband’s  side  is  proved,  he  can  retain  her  jewels,  and  he 
can  do  so  also  if  she  elopes  with  another  man,  and  in  addition  can  re- 
' cover  something  from  the  co-respondent  by  way  of  fine  and  damages. 
There  is  a recognised  ceremony  of  divorce  which  is  sometimes  used 
when  both  parties  consent.  Husband  and  wife  hold  the  ends  of  a thread, 
repeating  meanwhile  : — One  father  and  mother  gave,  another  father 
and  mother  took  away  : as  it  was  not  our  fate  to  agree,  we  separate 
with  mutual  good  will,”  the  thread  is  then  severed  by  applying  a light 
to  the  middle.  After  divorce  a woman  is  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  she 
pleases.  If  her  parents  are  wealthy,  they  celebrate  the  second  marriage 
much  like  the  first,  but  with  less  expense;  if  they  are  poor,  a very 
slight  ceremony  is  used. 

Corpses  are  ordinarily  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  a river,  or 
made  into  a figure  of  the  deceased  and  deposited  into  a chorten  or 
pyramidical  cenotaph  in  the  case  of  great  men.  Burning  is  apparently 
the  only  practice  in  Lfihul,  but  in  iSpiti  the  dead  are  said  to  be  some- 
times exposed  on  the  hills  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts,  or  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  thiown  to  dogs  and  birds,  according  to  the  custom  of  Great 
Tibet,  where  these  beneficent  methods  of  disposing  of  the  body  are 
philosophically  preferred  as  most  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  the  heavenly 
powers.  In  the  public  rooms  of  some  of  the  Spiti  monasteries  you 
are  shown  masonry  pillars  which  contain  the  bodies  of  deceased  abbots 
buried  there  in  full  canonicals  in  a sitting  posture. 
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In  Spiti  the  ordinary  dress  of  tlie  men  consists  of  a skull  cap,  a long 
loose  or  frock  or  coat  of  thick  woollen  cloth  girt  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
long  and  broad  sash,  and  a pair  of  boots  with  leathern  soles  and  cloth 
tops  reaching  to  and  gathered  below  the  knee.  Some  who  can  afford  it 
wear  also  a silk  or  cotton  undercoat,  the  coat  is  generally  the  natural 
color  of  the  wool,  the  other  articles  are  red,  or  red  and  black.  Every 
man  wears  a loose  necklace  of  rough  lumps  of  turquoise,  amber,  and 
other  stones  mixed  with  coral  beads.  A bright  iron  pipe  and  a knife 
in  sheath  are  stuck  in  his  belt,  from  which  hang  also  by  steel  chains 
his  chaA:mQ /f  or  flint  and  steel  and  tinder  box,  a metal  spoon,  and  a 
bunch  of  the  most  fantastically-shaped  keys.  In  the  fold  of  his  coat  next 
the  skin  he  carries  a w’ooden  or  metal  drinking-cup,  a tobacco-pouch, 
some  parched  barley-meal ; and  other  odds  and  ends.  Many  wear  their 
hair  plaited  into  a tail  like  Chinamen.  If  of  a serious  tone — a profess- 
ing Buddhist  (to  adopt  a phrase  used  among  some  Christians)  — he  will 
never  go  out  without  a prayer-wheel  in  one  hand,  and  a religious  book 
or  two  slung  on  his  back,  and  repeats  the  Om  mani  at  every  pause  in 
the  conversation.  The  monks,  when  not  engaged  in  religious  functions, 
go  bareheaded,  and  wecir  a rosary  of  beads  instead  of  a necklace  : the 
cut  of  their  coat  and  boots  is  the  same,  but  the  cloth  is  dyed  either 
red  or  yellow.  Astrologers  dress  in  red  from  head  to  foot,  the  women 
wear  a coat,  sash,  and  boots  like  the  tnen,  but  the  coat  is,  he  thought, 
ahvays  of  a dark  color,  they  also  wear  loose  red  trousers,  the  ends  of 
which  are  tucked  into  the  boots,  and  a shawl  over  their  shoulders,  they 
go  bareheaded,  and  wear  their  hair  in  a number  of  small  plaits  which 
hang  down  the  back.  On  the  top  of  their  heads  the  married  women 
wear  a pirak  or  silver  ornament  irorn  which  depend  strings  of  beads  on 
both  sioes  of  their  faces,  anil  long  tails  of  leather  studded  with  coarse 
turquoises.  The  girls  wear  only  a single  turquoise  threaded  on  the  hair 
near  the  parting  : this,  like  the  snood  in  Scotland,  is  a sigu  of  their 
being  unmarried.  In  winter  both  sexes  wear  great-coats  made  of 
sheepskin  with  the  wool  on. 

fl’he  great  mass  of  the  arable  land  consists  of  the  holdings  of 
the  talfas  or  revenue-payers,  which  are  each  separate  estates  of  rhe 
nature  of  household  allotments.  Within  these  estates  the  following 
occupants  may  bo  found  : — 

Firstly,  in  each  there  is  tlie  kang  chimpa  (gi’eat  house)  or  head  of 
the  family,  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  revenue,  the  hegdr  or 
forced  labour,  ajul  the  share  of  common  expenses  demandable  on  the 
whole  holding.  Ke  is  the  eldest  son,  for  primogeniture  prevails,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  father  must  be  dead,  for  by  custom  of  the 
country  the  father  retires  from  the  headship  of  the  family  when  his 
eldest  Son  is  of  full  age  and  has  taken  unto  himself  a wife.  Ihere  are 
in  which  father  and  son  agree  to  live  on  together  in  one  house, 
but  thev  are  very  rare.  On  each  estate  there  is  a kind  of  dower  bouse 
with  a "plo^  of  land  attached,  to  which  the  father  in  these  cases  retires. 
When  installed  there,  he  is  called  the  kang  chnngpa  (small  houseman). 
The  amount  of  land  attached  differs  on  different  estates,  where  it  is 
big,  the  .tanp  chungpa  pays  a sum  of  cash,  or  cash  and  grain,  about 
equal  to  its  ratable  assessment,  but  where  it  is  small,  as  is  usually  the 
case  he  pays  a small  cash  fee  ouly,  which  is  really  rather  a hearth-tax 
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than  a share  of  the  land  revenue,  to  which,  however,  it  is  credited  in 
collection.  The  kang  changpa  is  not  liable  for  any  share  of  common 
expenses  (a  heavy  charge  in  Spiti)  nor  for  performance  of  begdr  or 
forced  labour.  On  occasions  of  a great  demand  for  men  to  do  some 
work  near  the  village  he  may  be  impressed,  bnt  the  principle  is  that 
he  is  free.  Sometimes,  in  the  absence  of  a living  father,  the  widowed 
mother,  or  the  grandfather,  or  an  uncle,  aunt,  or  unmarried  sister, 
occupies  the  small  house  and  land  on  the  same  terms.  A yang  chungpa 
is  the  term  used  to  describe  a person  living  on  an  estate  in  a separate  house 
of  lower  degree  than  that  of  the  kang  chungpa.  Such  a person  is  al- 
ways some  relation  of  the  head  of  the  family,  he  may  be  the  grand- 
father who  has  been  pushed  out  of  the  small  house  by  the  retirement  of 
his  own  son,  the  father,  but  it  is  commoner  to  find  unmarried  sisters, 
aunts,  or  their  illegitimate  offspring  in  this  position.  A small  plot  of 
land  is  generally  attached  to  the  house,  and  a few  annas  of  revenue 
are  paid,  but  rather  as  a hearth-tax  on  account  of  grass,  wood,  water, 
etc.,  than  as  the  share  of  the  land-tax  on  the  plot  held.  In  proof  of 
this  some  yang  changpas  have  no  land  attached  to  the  house,  but  pay 
like  the  others.  Most  of  these  people  would  be  entitled  to  some  main- 
tenance from  the  head  of  the  family  if  he  did  not  give  them  a plot  of 
land.  They  are  not  liable  to  be  impressed  for  ordinary  begdr,  but  most 
help  on  occasions  of  great  demand  near  home.  They  often  do  distant 
begdr,  however,  in  place  of  the  head  of  the  family  by  mutual  agreement. 
On  many  holdings  another  class  of  people  are  found  living  in  a depen- 
dent position  towards  the  kang  chimpa  or  head  of  the  family.  They 
have  a small  house  to  themselves,  with  or  without  a patch  of  land 
attached,  generally  they  pay  an  anna  or  two  to  revenue,  whether  they 
hold  land  or  not.  In  fact  in  this  respect,  and  with  regard  to  liability 
to  begar,  they  are  much  on  the  same  footing  as  the  yang  chungpa,  the 
fundamental  difference  is  that  they  are  noo  related  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  have  got  their  house  or  house  and  land,  not  with  reference 
to  any  claim  to  maintenance,  but  out  of  the  favour,  or  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both  parties.  They  are,  therefore,  expected  to  do  a great 
deal  of  field  svork  for  him.  People  of  this  class  are  called  dotal,  literally 
smoke-makers,  because  they  have  a hearth  to  themselves,  but  no  other 
interest  in  the  land.  To  mark  the  fact  that  they  hold  of  one  particular 
landholder,  the  word  rdnici,  meaning  private  or  particular,  is  added. 
All  land  held  by  the  kang  chungpas  and  by  yang  chungpas  and  rdnki, 
dotuh,  pertains  to  the  holding  or  allotment,  cannot  be  alienated,  end 
lapses  to  the  kang  chimpa.  'I’lie  latter  could  not  of  course  evict  a kang 
chungpa,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that  when  helms  given  a plot  to 
a yanq  chungpa,  he  could  not  resume  it,  except  with  consent,  but  he 
could  resume  from  a rdnki  dotul,  and  would  be  considered  quite  justified 
in  so  doing  On  the  gtounds  of  customary  service  not  having  been  pro- 
perly performed.  The  constitution  of  the  fepiti  family  has  justly  been 
described  as  a system  of  primogeniture  whereby  the  eldest  son 
succeeds  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  The  working  of  this  system 
in  the  case  of  proprietary  holdings  of  the  first  class  is  described  under 
Kang-chimpa,  on  p.  473  of  Vol.  II.  In  the  case  of  the  little  plots  held 
by  pe<tple  of  the  dotul  class,  father  and  son  live  on  togetlier,  as  the 
land  is  too  small  to  be  divided,  and  there  are  no  responsibilities  which 
father  could  transfer  with  the  land  to  the  son.  In  the  same  way  two 
or  more  brothers  of  this  class  live  on  together,  often  with  a wife  in 
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common,  till  one  or  other,  generally  the  weakest,  is  forced  out  to  find  a 
subsistence  elsewhere.  Working  for  food  or  wages,  and  not  the  plot 
of  land,  is  the  chief  source  of  subsistence  to  these  people. 

Tirahi,  an  inhabitant  of  Tirab. 

TiRMAZi,  a Sayad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery.  * 

Tiwana,  (I)  a tribe  of  Rdjput  status  which  holds  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shdhpur  Salt  Range.  They  have  played  a far  more  pioininent  part 
in  Punjab  history  than  their  mere  numbers  would  render  probable.  They 
are  said  to  be  Punwdr  Kdjputs,  and  descended  fcom  the  same  ancestor 
as  the  SiAL  and  Gheba.  They  probably  entered  the  Punjab  together 
with  the  Sidl,  and  certainly  before  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  They 
first  settled  at  Jahangir  on  the  Indus,  but  eventually  moved  to  their 
present  abodes  in  the  Sh^hpur  that,  where  they  built  their  chief  town 
of  Mitha  Tiw^na.*  The  Tiwdna  resisted  the  advancing  forces  of  the 
Sikhs  long  after  the  rest  of  the  District  had  fallen  before  them.  They 
are  now  ‘ a half  pastoral,  half  agricultural  tribe,  and  a fine  hardy  race 
of  men  who  make  good  soldiers,  thongli  their  good  qualities  are  sadly 
marred  by  a remarkably  quarrelsome  disposition,  which  is  a source 
of  never-ending  trouble  to  themselves  and  all  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  contact.’  (2).  A tribe  of  J^fs.  In  Patiala  they  claim 
descent  from  Lakkhu,  7th  in  descent  from  Tiwfina,  a Punwdr  Rd,jput 
and  still  discountenance  karewa.  They  migrated  from  Dh^ird  Nagri  in 
the  13th  century.  They  worship  a Sati  called  D^di  Bir  Sadhoi,  to 
whom  they  offer  the  first  milk  of  a cow,  and,  at  weddings,  5^  yards  of 
cloth,  a rupee  and  two  laddus.  (3).  A Kamboh  clan  (agricultural) 
found  in  Amritsar. 

Toba,  a well-digger ; also  called  ghotakhor  i.  e.  diver,  in  Ludhidna.  In 
Gujrat  the  Tobas  are  said  to  be  called  Sangh  or  Singh  ; but  Singha 
appears  to  be  strictly  applicable  only  to  a well-_^nder. 

Tobla,  see  under  Uatikhel. 

Topi,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Togochi,  see  Td,w4. 

Tokas,  a J.df  tribe  found  in  Jind  They  arc  of  unknown  origin. 
Bhagwdn  Dds,  the  saint,  was  a Tokas  and  his  descendants  are  called 
Swtimi,  but  marry  among  Jd^s.  The  Tokas  or  Swdmis  do  not  smoke 
or  eat  onions,  avoid  castrating  bullst  and  only  use  milk  after  first 
offering  it  to  their  Guru. 

Tokhi,  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Ghilzai  Afghiin  tribes,  till  the  Hotak 
gave  rulers  to  Kandahar  about  1700  A.  D.  They  hold  the  valley  of 
the  Tarnak  and  the  north  valley  of  the  Arghanddb  with  Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
their  principal  centre.  Ihe  Kharoti  are  an  offshoot  of  them.  Some 
Tokhi  visit  Dera  Ismail  Kh^n. 

Tola  a tribe  of  Muhammadan  J^ts  found  in  Gujrdt.  It  claims  to  be  an 
offshoot  of  the  Gondal  Jilts,  and  says  that  its  ancestor,  being  childless, 
vowed  that  if  he  had  a son  he  would  give  his  weight  in  gold  and  silver 

* The  subsequent  history  of  the  family  is  narrated  at  pages  519  to  534  of  Griffin’s  Punjab 
Chiefs  and  at  page  40^  of  Colonel  Davies’  Shahpur  Report. 

I Probably  because  they  are  Shaivas  and  the  bull  is  sacred  to  Shiva. 
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to  the  poor.  His  son  was  so  weighed  and  was  called  Tola — fr.  tolnd, 
to  weigh. 

Toniyan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Tor,  see  under  Utmd,nzai. 

Tor  Gund,  see  under  Spin  Gund. 

Torwal,  a non-Pfithdn  tribe  which,  with  the  Garhwis,  occupied  both  lower 
and  Upper  Swat  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Sw^t  by  the  Yusuf zai  Pathans 
in  the  I6th  century  A.  D,  They  now  hold  the  Swdt  Kohislan  and  pay  a 
nominal  tribute  to  the  Khushwaqt  family  ruling  in  Yasfn  and  Mastuj. 
Little  is  yet  known  of  them.  'I'he  Torwdls  speak  Torw^li.  Biddulpli 
describes  the  Torwdlik  and  Bashkarik  as  the  two  communities  of  Torwdl 
and  Bashkar  in  tlie  Panjkora  and  Sw^t  valleys.  The  former  with 
20,000  souls  are  the  more  numerous,  and  the  latter  number  some 
J 2,000  to  15,000  souls.  The  two  communities  ai-e  closely  connected 
and  intermarry,  and  in  appearance  they  do  not  differ  from  the  tribes 
of  the  Indus  valley,  though  separation  has  produced  considerable 
differences  in  their  dialects.  The  Torwdlik  must  have  once  occupied 
some  extensive  valley  like  Buner,  but  they  have  been  thrust  up  into 
the  more  mountainous  tracts  by  the  Pathd,ns*  to  whom  their  attitude 
is  one  of  passive  resistance. 

The  Torwd,lik  have  retained  few  of  their  ancient  customs  save  their 
national  dances,  and  in  Bashkar  dances  of  women  take  place  at  which 
men  are  not  allowed  to  be  present.  Both  communities  allow  marriage 
of  first  cousins,  but  those  between  uncle  and  niece  or  niece’s  daughter 
are  forbidden.  In  'I'orvv^l  a bride-price  is  paid,  and  the  bridegroom’s 
party  is  accompanied  at  the  wedding  by  men  dressed  as  women  who 
dance  and  jest,  and  the  whole  village  takes  part  in  the  entertainment 
of  his  friends.  In  this  community  women  inherit  the  father’s  land  in 
equal  shares  with  sons,  a custom  in  advance  of  those  found  among 
other  tribes  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  Muhammadan  calendar  is  in 
use  in  Torwal — but  not  in  Basbkab. 

The  Bashkarik  are  the  most  degi’aded  of  all  the  so-called  Dard  tribes, 
quarrelsome  among  themselves  yet  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  raids  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  every  side,  In  spite  of  a fertile 
soil  and  abundant  flocks  and  herds  they  live  in  great  squalor.  They 
say  they  became  Musalmans  nine  generations  ago  and  till  quite 
recently  used  to  expose  their  dead  on  the  hill-tops  in  coflfins. 

Totazai,  see  under  Marwat. 

Totbu,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Teao,  a tribe  of  Jats  found  in  the  Isakhel  tahsil  of  Mi^inw61i.  Living 
among  the  Niazi  Patlidns  they  have  begun  to  call  themselves  Niazi. 

Tbagqar,  a tribe  of  J4t  status  which  holds  a few  villages  on  the  Chemib, 
both  in  Multiin  next  to  the  Talnin,  and  in  Muzaffargarh.  They  say 
they  are  Bhatti  Rajputs  and  take  their  name  from  their  ancestral  home, 
Traggar,  in  Bikdner.  'i'hey  first  migrated  to  Jhang  but  about  IGO 
years  ago  quarrelled  with  the  Sid,l  and  left  that  district  to  settle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chenilb. 


* The  Pafchins  call  them,  and  all  other  Muhammadans  of  Indian  descent  in  the  Hindu  Kuah 
valleys,  Kohistanis. 
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Tbakhane,  a family,  now  in  reality  extinct,  which  gave  a line  of  Ed’s  to 
Gilgit  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  I4th  till  its  extinction  early 
in  the  19th  century.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  Azor  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Shiri  Buddatt,  the  last  Shin  Rd,  of  Gdgit,  but 
it  derives  its  name  from  Trdkhdn,  7th  in  descent  from  Azor.  It  has 
two  cognate  branches,  the  Moglote  and  Girkis.  To  the  former  branch 
belongs  the  present  Rd.of  Gilgit,  and  the  Girkis  founded  the  principality 
of  Hunza.  The  Trakhand  furnishes  an  instance  of  descent  in  the 
female  line,  for  on  the  death  of  Mirza  his  daughter  Jowd,ri  succeeded 
him  and  married,  but  as  soon  as  her  sou  was  12  years  old  dismissed 
her  husband  and  abdicated  in  her  son’s  favour.  He  became  the  father 
of  Sulaimdn  Khdn,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gauri  Tham  Khdn,  the 
last  Rd  who  maintained  his  independence. 

Trk?h,  a thieving  class  found  in  Rawalpindi.  Cf.  Tarer. 

Trt5nd,  the  offspring  of  a Satti,  Dhund  or  Jasgam  by  a low-caste  wife  or 
concubine. 

Tule,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Tdlial,  a small  branch,  little  esteemed,  of  the  Gakkhars,  with  which  the 
other  clans  of  that  tribe  do  not  intermarry. 

Tulla,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shlihpur. 

Tung,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Tungab,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shilhpur. 

TtJNWAR  (often  contracted  to  Tur),  the  principal  Rajput  tribe  of  the  Eastern 
Plains.  Though  a sub-division  of  the  Jddubansi  it  is  generally  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  86  royal  tribes  of  R^^puts.  It  furnished  India  with  the 
dynasty  of  Vikramaditya,  the  beacon  of  later  Hindu  chronology, 
and  Delhi  with  its  last  Indian  rulers,  Anan^pdl,  the  last  Tunwar  R4ja, 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  Chauh^n  grandchild  Pirthi  Raj,*  in  whose 
time  the  Musalmans  conquered  Noi  ih-Western  India.  An  early 
Anangpdl  I'unwar  founded  in  792  A.D.  the  city  of  Delhi  on  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Indrapat,  and  his  dynasty  ruled  there  for  three  and 
a half  centuries.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  Tunwar  should  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Province.  In  Delhi  itself 
indeed,  they  are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected.  But 
they  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  Ambala,  Hissdr,  and  Sirsa.  The 
name  being  a famous  one,  many  RAjputs  of  various  tribes  which  have 
no  real  connection  with  the  Tunwar  have  adopted  it.  Thus  in  Karnd.1 
the  Chauhdn  Tunwar  are  probably  Chauhilns. 

The  Tunwar  are  the  westernmost  of  the  great  R4jput  tribes  of  the 
eastern  Punjab.  When  ejected  from  Delhi  they  are  said  to  have 
settled  at  Pundri  in  Karndl.t  on  the  Ambald  border  and  once  the  seat 
of  the  Pundir,  and  thence  to  have  spread  both  noi  th  and  south. 
They  now  occupy  Haridna,  or  the  greater  portion  of  Hi8s4r,t  and 


* Another  version,  from  Karnil,  makes  Pirthi  R^j  sister’s  son  of  Anan^pil  who  placed  his 
nephew  in  charge  of  his  kingdom  while  he  went  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  and  on  his  return 
was  refused  admission  to  Delhi. 

t They  hold  a compact  block  between  Shahab4d  and  Pehowa,  including  the  township  of 
Panipat,  their  villages  being  grouped  in  the  bdioania  of  Lukhi,  Nahmi,  Bagthala,  Jhansa  and 
Ismail^b^d.  prom  the  latter  was  founded  Thaska  Mir^nji  in  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Sh4b. 
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stretch  across  Karndl  and  the  south  of  Patid,la  into  the  west  of  the 
ArahAla  district,  separating  the  Chauhdu  and  other  Rajputs  wHo  hold 
the  Jumna  districts  to  the  east  of  them  from  the  great  tribes  of 
the  Mdlwa  which  lie  to  their  west.  There  is  however  a Ohauhdn  colony 
to  the  north-west  of  them  on  the  lower  Ghaggar  in  the  Hissdr  district 
and  Patiala.  The  Jdtu  of  Hari^na  are  a Tunwar  clan.  In  Hissar  they 
still  retain  po'^session  of  the  villages  of  Bahuna,  Basti  Somana,  Daulat 
and  Jam^lpur.  They  are  also  found  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  kdrddria 
of  Minchindb^d  and  Khairpur  in  Bahdwalpur,  in  which  State  they 
have  six  septs : — i.  Sukhere,  ii.  Kalloke,  iii.  Bhane-ke,  iv.  Hinddne, 
V.  Sango-ke,  vi.  Chadhrar. 

The  T6ni\ars  are  undoubtedly  the  oldest  Rdjput  tribe  in  the  Hissar 
district,  which  they  entered  in  two  streams  : the  first  during  the 
period  of  Tunwar  ascendancy  at  Delhi  under  Anangp^l  I,  represented  by 
the  cattle-lifting  communities  of  Bahuna,  Basti  and  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  second  wave  of  immigration  occurred  under  Anangpal 
II  as  already  related  in  Vol.  II  supra,  at  p.  378,  s.  v.  Jdtu.  The  Tun- 
wars  are  nearly  all  Muhammadans  in  Hissar,  and  say  they  were 
converted  voluntarily  before  the  time  of  Aurangzeb. 

Tor,  (1)  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh^bpur,  (2)  a Hindu  Jat  clan 
(agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery,  (3)  a Gujar  clan  (agricultural) 
found  in  Amritsar,  and  (4)  a Baloch  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 
Montgomery.  See  under  Tunwar. 

Tdr-khel,  the  weavers  of  Kdld^bfigh  and  Mdri  on  the  Indus  who  claim 
Pathfin  descent.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  ‘ gentlemen  of  the  loom’ : 
fr.  tur,  Moom  ’ and  khel,  ‘group’  ‘or  tribe’ 

Tori,  (I)  the  musician  of  the  Simla  hills  who  beats  the  drum  when  a corpse 
is  carried  out  to  the  burning  ground.  They  get  a share  in  the  offer- 
ings of  the  dead  and  receive  the  shroud,  besides  getting  fees  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  the  deceased.  They  are  also  given  grain  at 
harvest  time.  As  they  tako  the  offerings  of  the  dead  they  are  consider- 
ed unclean,  and  rank  a little  lower  than  a Bdri  or  Lohdr  in  the  hills. 
They  also  generally  do  sewing  work  also.  They  marry  in  their  own 
community,  and  in  the  upper  hills  a Kanet  may  not  cohabit  with  a 
Turi  woman,  but  in  the  lower  he  could  not  be  outcasted  for  so  doing. 
A Hahu  or  Kuran  Kanet  might  possibly  keep  a Turi  woman  without 
much  risk  of  excommunication.  The  Turi  generally  are  not  agricul- 
turists, but  live  by  singing  and  musical  performances. 

(2).  Early  in  the  16th  century  some  60  families  of  a Hindki  or 
Indian  race  called  Turi  moved  up  from  their  earlier  seats  opposite 
Nildb  on  the  Indus  in  the  Attock  district  into  the  Kurram  valley,  where 
they  tettled  down  as  hamsdyas  or  vassals  of  the  Bangash  Pathdns  or 
‘ Pathdns  of  the  Baiigash^it.’  Weakened  by  internal  dissensions  and 
migration  to  Kohat,  the  Bangash  lost  ground,  while  the  Turis  were 
reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  home,  who  were  attracted  by  the 
fertility  of  the  Kurram  valleys,  and  gradually  supplinted  the  Bangash 
in  its  possession,  until  only  two  villages,  Shalozdu'*' and  Zerdn,  remained 


• Shalozan  village  is  said  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  provinces  of  Mazenderan  apd 
Azirbtdlan.  It  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  women. 
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to  the  latter.  The  Turis  however  had  adopted  tho  Shid  tenets  of  their 
overlords  and  still  retain  them.  Each  family  has  its  hereditary 
mourners,  who  possess  great  influence  and  take  the  place  of  the  mullahs 
iu  the  Path^n  tribes — there  being  no  mullahs  among  the  Turis,  who  as 
Shias  pay  great  reverence  to  Eayads — and  the  mdtim  kotha  or  mourning 
house  of  the  village,  at  which  on  every  Friday  and  13  days  m the 
Moharram  all  tho  villagers  assemble,  is  the  centre  of  their  religious 
life.  ’ They  must  make,  if  means  permit,  a pilgrimage  to  Karbala  and 
Mashhad,  and  are  closely  connected  with  Persia.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  go  to  Mecca.^*' 

Tho  Turis  are  also  called  Panjplara  or  ‘ the  five  fathers  ’ and  are 
divided  into  as  many  sections  or  clans  whose  descent,  real  or  fictitious, 
is  thus  given  :-r- 


Sargalla  (originally  settled  in  Malana, 
Upper  Kurram). 


Mastu  Khel,  Hamza  Khel, 

7 per  cent.  8 per  cent. 


C'haidai  (originally  settled  in  Paiwar, 
Upper  Kurram), 


Alizai,  Ghundi  Khel,  Duperzai, 

5 per  cent.  ti  per  cent.  1 1 per  cent 

V — . - -y-  • — ' 

Called  Landizai  after  their 
mother  Landai. 


Of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  valley  the  Turis  now  hold' 37  per  cent. 
which  18  distributed  as  above.  Tho  Laudizai  and  Duperzai  evidently 
took  shares  according  to  the  rule  of  chuniiavoitd,  i.e.  the  groups  of 
sons  of  each  mother  took  an  equal  share.  Each  section  is  further 
subdivided  into  septs  or  families  and  each  had' its  sanshta  khel  or  chief 
family  in  which  was  vested  authority  to  collect  levies  for  war  and 
make  other  executive  arrangements.  When  on  its  occupation  by  tho 
Turis  the  valley  was  divided  among  the  five  clans  to  each  was  allotted  a 
pldrina  or  ancestral  share  in  the  country,  and  these  are  still  remembered. 
Within  each  clan's  pldrina  the  Turis  constituted  themselves  ndiks  or 
overlords  in  their  turn  and  all  the  races  under  them  were  regarded  as  their 
hamadyaa  or  depiendents.  There  were  four  such  groups.  First,  the 
conquered  Bangash  and  other  tribes  who  were  settled  on  the  mountain 
slopes  for  purposes  of  defence.  These  had -to  pay  certain  dues  in 
token  of  allegiance  and  were  further  bound  not  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
lands  to  anybody  save  their  ndiks.  Next  came  the  social  hamsdyaa 
of  the  mercantile  class  who  paid  certain  dues  [kaha)  on  births,  betrothals, 
weddings,  etc.,  to  their  overlords.  Then  came  the  pastoral,  like  tho 
Ghilzai  nomads,  who  paid  dues  in  kind  for  grazing,  repaired  homesteads 
and  manured  fields.  Lastly  came  the  common  or  agricultural  hamadyas 
who  were  virtually  tenants  paying  produce  rents.  Of  all  their 
feudal  rights  the  only  one  that  survives  in  the  case  of  the  first 
or  political  hamadyas  is  the  right  of  pre-emption,  but  the  obligations 
of  the  other  three  classes  still  subsist.  The  old  Pathiln  custom  of  vesd 
or  periodical  re-distribution  of  the  land  still  survives  in  the  case  of  tho 
backward  village  of  Jallandhar  and  there  land  is  allotted  in  equal 
shares  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  every  tour  years.  But  some 


* llayerty  regarded  the  Turis  as  Rosbanias,  not  as  Shias.  They  have  or  had  a curious 
custom.  ^Vhen  they  meet  a stranger,  they  ask  lirst  if  he  is  ‘ straight  ’ or  ‘ crooked,’  putting 
the  foreiioger  to  the  forehead,  first  straight,  ttien  bent.  Bv  * strai^L ' they  mean  Shia. 
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villages  have  accepted  permanent  partition?,  while  others  have  agreed 
to  divide  the  land  till  the  next  Revenue  Settlement  is  made.  Again,  as 
the  valley  was  not  conquered  at  a blow  the  acquisitions  had  to  be 
divided  as  they  wore  made  among  the  various  clans.  The  result  is 
that  the  possessions  of  each  clan  are  scattered  about  over  the 
whole  valley  and  do  not  lie  in  compact  blocks.  But  to  this  day  a 
distinction  is  observed  between  pioneer  families  who  took  part  in  the 
earliest  conquests  and  those  who  came  after  them.  No  Turi  is  con- 
sidered as  asil  or  of  blue  blood  unless  he  can  point  out  his  possessions 
in  the  first  Turi  colonies  of  Mald,na  and  Peiwar.  But  some  of  the 
clans,  mostly  Saragalla  and  a few  Duperzai,  are  still  nomad  and 
pastoral,  and  those  who  live  in  tents  and  summer  in  Upper  Kurram, 
but  move  down  in  winter  to  the  pastures  of  Lower  Kurram  are  called 
huchi  as  opposed  to  those  who  have  settled  iu  hamlets  and  are  called 
kothi.  Intensely  democratic  the  Turis  own  no  chiefs  and  their  sense  of 
individuality  is  so  strong  that  each  hamlet,  with  its  central  tower 
and  circle  of  plane  trees,  is  - known  by  the  name  of  its  present  holder 
and  it  is  an  offence  to  call  it  by  its  founder’s  name. 

The  aims  in  life  of  every  Turi  are  to  marry  the  woman  he  loves, 
murder  the  enemy  he  hates,  play  the  swell  as  a malik,  collect  money  by 
corruption  and  wash  away  his  sins  by  a pilgrimage  to  Karbala.  In  the 
famous  battle  at  that  place  some  Byzantine  Christians  fell  on  the  side 
of  the  sons  of  Ali  and  that  event  has  given  a religious  touch  to  the 
Turis’  devotion  to  the  British  Government.  Unfortunately  the  Turi 
though  shrewd  in  business  and  above  the  average  in  intelligence  is 
lavish  in  his  expenditure  at  weddings  and  in  bribing  the  jirgas.  The 
costs  of  shddi  (marriage),  hade  (bribery)  and  hadi  (feuds)  account  for 
about  four-fifths  of  the  alienations  of  their  land,  but  their  expro- 
priation has  not  yet  reached  alarming  dimensions.  Formerly 
splendid  horsemen  and  born  moss-troopers  the  Turis  still  make  excellent 
irregular  soldiers,  but  they  are  litigious  and  saturated  with  party 
feeling  which  makes  them  utterly  untruthful.  Still  their  hospitality 
is  groat  and  the  fidelity  of  a Turi  escort  or  hadragga  proverbial. 
Though  darker  iu  complexion  than  the  Bangash  they  are  a fine  people 
physically  and  the  kulach  or  fathom*  of  a full-grown  Turi  is  by  repute 
feet, 

Turk,  in  the  Punjab  proper  means,  probably  invariably,  a Turkoman  native 
of  Turkistfin  and  of  Mongolian  race.  But  in  the  Delhi  territory  the 
villagers,  accustomed  to  describe  the  Mughals  of  the  empire  as  Turks, 
use  the  word  as  synonymous  with  ‘official’;  even  Hindu  clerks  of 
the  Kdyath  caste  being  described  as  Turks  merely  because  they  were 
in  Government  employ.  And  about  Karndl  auy  Mughal,  Sayad,  Pathdn 
or  Shaikh  will  be  called  Turk  as  a compliment.  On  the  Baloch  frontier 
again  the  word  Turk  is  commonly  used  as  synonymous  with  Mughal.  The 
Turks  of  the  Punjab  are  practically  confined  to  Hazara  and  are  doubt- 
less the  representatives  of  the  colony  of  Kdrlugh  Turks  who  came 
into  the  Punjab  with  Tamerlane  (1399  A.D.)  and  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Pakhli  tract  in  that  District,  which  apparently  included  the 
Tanawal,  Dhamtaur,  aud  Swdti  country  and  was  politically  attached 


* The  length  to  which  the  two  arms  can  be  extended. 


Tiisi. 
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to  Kashmir.  These  men  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  Svvatis 
and  Tan^olis  from  across  the  Indus  about  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century ; and  the  Turks  now  returned  are  doubtless  their  descendants. 
The  word  Turk  is  a Tartar  word  meaning  a wanderer”;  thus  in 
poetry  the  Sun  is  called  the  Turk  of  China,”  that  is  of  the  Bast, 
or  the  Turk  of  the  Sky.”  The  Turks  of  (lurddspur  are  said  to  be 
rope-makers  by  occupation  and  their  speciality  used  to  be  the  manu- 
facturer of  lappars*  of  tat,  or  sack-cloth,  until  the  competition  of  the 
jute  industry  affected  their  trade.  In  the  Simla  Hills  and  Kulu  the 
term  is  virtually  synonymous  with  Musalm^n. 

TtJsi,  one  of  the  Sufi  sects.  It  derives  its  name  from  Shaikh  AH-ud-din 
Tusi,  who  is  buried  at  Tus. 


• ‘ Sack-cloth  made  of  goats’  hair’ : Fanjdbi  Dicty.,  p.  1105. 
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Udask — Syn.  Ndnakputra  ; the  principal  religious  order  of  the  Siklis.  The 
Udilsis  are  almost  certainly  the  oldest  of  the  Sikh  orders,  and  trace 
their  foun'lation  ^to  Sri  Chand,* * * §  the  elder  son  cf  Gurd  N^nak.  'ihe 
term  udasi  means  'sorrow*  or  sadness,  from  Sanskrit  udds,  ‘sad’  and 
their  separation,  which  has  sometimes  been  wrongly  termed  excommuni- 
ration,  by  the  3rd  Guru,  Amr  Dds,  is  described*  in  Voi.  I under  Sikhism. 
This  separation  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Guru  Arjan. 

The  Uddsi  tenets,  though  largely  tinctured  with  Hindu  asceticism,  found 
many  proselytes  among  the  descendants  and  followers  of  the  Orthodox 
Gurus,  and  Har  Gobind,  the  6th  Guru,  bestowed  Gurdittd,t  his  t Idest 
son  on  Sri  Chandi  Gurdittd  had  four  disciples  who  founded  as  many 
chapters  {dhudn)  of  the  order.  These  were  BdbdJ  Hasan,  Phul,  Gondd 
and  Almast,  whose  followers  constitute  the  hard  akhdra,  or  senior 
assembly.  Pheru,  a disciple  of  Har  Rai,  the  7th  Guru,  established 
aiiother  chapter,  called  the  chhota  akhdra.^ 

The  Uddsis  are  celibate,  at  least  in  theory,  and  when  so  in  practice 
are  called  Dddsi  Nanga  or  ‘ naked.’  But  Maclagan  gives  a ditferent 
explanation  of  this  term  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from'  his  account  of  the  order  : — “ The  Uddsis  are  recruited  from  all 
castes  and  will  eat  food  from  any  Hindu.  They  are  almost  always 
celibates,  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  usually,  congregated  in 
monasteries.  They  are  generally  found  wandering  to  and  from  their 
sacred  places,  such  as  Amritsar,  Dera  Ndnak,  Kartdrpur,  and  the 
likk  They  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Mdlwa  and  in  Benares.  In  our 
Census  returns  they  appear  strongest  in  Jullundur,  Rohtak,  and 
Ferbzepur.  It  is  a mistaKe  to  say  that  they  are  not  generally  recogniz- 
ed‘as  Sikhs  ; they  pay  special  reverence  to  the  Adi-grnnth,  but  also 
respect  the  Gran^h  of  Gobind  Singh,  and  attend  the  same  shrines  as 
the  Sikhs  generally.  Their  service  consists  of  a ringing  of  bells  and 
blare  of  instruments  and  chanting  of  hymns  and  waving  of  lights 
before  the  Adi-granth  and  the  picture  of  Bdbd  Ndnak.  They  ai-o, 
however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  their  customs.  Some  wear  long  hair, 
some  wear  matted  locks,  and  others  cut  their  hair.  Some  wear  tilaks 
or  caste-marks  ; others  do  not.  Some  burn  the  dead  in  the  ordinary 


• Malcolm  says  Dhann  Chand,  clearly  an  error. 

+ On  a hill  near  Rawalpindi  lived  Budhan  Sh4h,  a Muhammadan  faqir,  to  whom  Baba 
K&nak  had  entrusted  some  milk  till  his  successor  should  come  to  claim  it.  Seeing  Gurditta 
approaching  Budhan  Sh4h  begged  him  to  assume  Nfinak’s  form.  This  Gurditta  did  and 
thereby  earned  the  title  and  dignity  of  Baba  : Macl^n,  § 90.  He  lived  mainly  at  Kart4rpur 
but  died  at  Kiratpur  where  he  has  a handsome  shrine.  From  another  shrine  there,  called 
the  Manji  Sihib  he  is  .said  to  have  shot  an  arrow  which  fell  in  the  plain  below  at  a place 
called  Pat41pnri,  long  used  as  a burning  ground  for  the  Sodhi  Khatris. 

1 1,  B^ba  Hasna's  shrine  is  at  Charankaul.  near  Anandpur. 

2.  Phul  S4hib’8  shrines  are  at  Bahidurpur  and  Cbfnighatf  in  Hoshiirpur. 

3.  Gond4  Sahib  is  represented  at  Shikirpor  in  Sind  and  at  the  Sangalwala  Gurdwari 
in  Amritsar. 

4.  Almast  S4hib  is  represented  at  Jagannath  and  Naini  T41 : Maclagao,  § 90. 

§ This  appears  to  be  the  Sangat  Sahib. 
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Hindu  way  ; some  after  burning  erect  samddhs  or  monuments  ; others 
apparently  bury  the  dead.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ascetics,  but 
some  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  ordinary  secular  pursuits.  The  ordinary 
dress  of  the  ascetics  is  of  a red  colour,  but  a large  section  of  them  go 
entirely  naked,  except  for  the  waistcloth,  and  rub  ashes  over  their 
bodies.  These,  like  the  naked  sections  of  other  orders,  are  known  as 
Nange ; they  pay  special  reverence  to  the  ashes  with  which  they  smear 
their  bodies,  and  which  are  said  to  protect  them  equally  from  either 
extreme  of  temperature.  Their  most  binding  oath  is  on  a ball  of  ashes. 

In  Ludhiana  the  Uddsfs  are  described  as  mostly  J^ta  by  origin,  the 
chela,  or  disciple  and  successor,  being  usually  chosen  from  this  tribe 
and  are  found  to  be  in  possession  of  the  dharmsdlas  in  Hindu  villages, 
where  they  distribute  food  to  such  as  come  for  it  and  read  the  granth 
both  of  Babd,  N^uak  and  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  although  they  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  latter.  The  head  of  the  college  is 
called  a makant  and  the  disciples  chelas.  They  live  in  Sikh  as  well  as 
in  Hindu  villages,  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they  do 
not  quite  neglect  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  They  rarely  marry  ; and  if  they 
do  so,  generally  lose  all  influence,  for  the  dharmsdla  soon  becomes  a 
private  residence  closed  to  strangers.  But  in  some  few  families,  such 
as  that  of  Jaspd.1  Bangar,  which  keeps  a large  langar  or  almshouse 
going,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  marry,  the  endowments  being 
large  enough  to  support  the  family  and  maintain  the  institution  ; but 
the  eldest  son  does  not  in  this  case  succeed  as  a matter  of  course.  A 
chela  is  chosen  by  the  rnahant,  or  by  the  family.  If  a mahant  whose 
predecessors  have  not  married  should  do  so,  he  would  lose  all  his 
weight  with  the  people. 

The  great  shrine  at  Dera  Bdbd,  Ndnak,  in  the  Gurdd/spur  district,  is 
in  the  custody  of  a community  of  Uddsi  sddhs,  whose  mahant  used  to 
be  appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Bedfs.  Another  shrine  at  the 
same  place,  known  as  Tdhli  Sdliib,  from  a large  tdhli  or  shisham  tree 
which  grew  close  to  it,  was  founded  by  Srf  Chand,  and  is  also  looked 
after  by  mahania  of  the  Udd,sf  order.” 

Another  chapter  of  the  Uddsi  order,  said  sometimes  to  be  one  of  the 
four  dhudn,  is  called  the  Bhagat  Bhagwdn.  Once  Bhagatgfr,  a Sanni- 
Asi,  was  going  on  a pilgrimage  to  Hingldj,  with  a band  of  disciples, 
and  visited  Bdbd/  Nd,nak^8  dera  on  his  way.  Nd,nak’s  grandson,  Dharm 
Chand,  poured  food  into  the  bowl  of  Bhagatgfr,  who  had  asked  to  be 
served  first,  but  it  was  not  filled.  A pinch  of  kardh  prasdd,  however, 
given  with  the  words,  8ri  wdh  Gurii,  filled  the  bowl  at  once.  The 
visitors  kept  a vifjil  before  the  dera  and  the  goddess  HingUj  appeared 
to  them,  so  that  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage  was  attained.  Bhagatgfr 
then  becanie  Dharm  Chand’s  convert,  as  did  all  his  followers,  under 
the  name  of  Bhagat  Bhagwd,n.  The  great  akhdra  of  the  sect  is  by 
the  Bibik sar  tank  at  Amritsar,  but  it  also  has  akhdras  at  Ladda, 
Bai  eily,  Magla,  R^jgirf,  Patnd  and  Bihd,r,  with  370  gaddis  in  Eastern 
India.  The  Bhagat  Bhagwdns  wear  the  jatta  or  matted  liair,  with  a 
chain  round  the  wai8^,  and  smear  themselves  with  ashes  like  Sanni^fs. 
In  their  beliefs,  and  in  their  rules  as  to  eating  and  the  like,  they  follow 
N^nak’s  precepts, 
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The  Sangat  S^hib  also  appears  lo  be  a chapter  of  the  Udilsi  order, 
though  it  is  not  one  of  the  four  dhudns.  In  Sainbat  1C97  a son  was 
born  to  Hinna,  an  Uppal  Khatri  of  Ambmdri  in  the  pargana  of  Miske 
Naur,*  between  Lahore  and  Multdn.  The  boy  was  named  Pheru,  and 
in  1713  he  became  cook  to  Guru  Har  Rai,  who  taught  him  and 
invested  him  with  the  seli  and  topi  and  sent  him  as  a masand  to  the 
Lammd  (his  native  country)  and  the  Nakk^t  (towards  Shdhpiir)  where 
he  made  converts.  When  Guru  Govind  Singh  det^troyed  the  viasands, 
by  pouring  hot  oil  on  their  heads,  Sikhs  were  sent  to  seize  Pheru,  but 
none  dared  do  so,  though  he  made  no  resistance.  Seizing  his  own 
beard  Pheru  came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  Guru  who,  seeing  his 
righteousness,  gave  him  half  his  pagri  and  ♦seated  him  by  himself, 
promising  that  his  sect  should  prosper.  The  Guru  also  gave  him  the 
title  of  Sangat  Sdhib  or  ' companion  of  the  Guru,’  and  sent  him  back  as 
masand  to  the  Lammd  and  Nakkd  where  he  made  more  converts.  In 
1896^  the  Sangat  Sdhib  made  a travelling  akhdra  like  the  Uddsfs. 
One  of  their  most  noted  disciples,  Santokh  Dds,  worked  many  miracles, 
and  became  an  ascetic.  'I’his  order  is  also  said  to  be  calleil  Bakhshish 
Sangat  Sahib  in  Patidla,  where  it  is  said  to  pay  special  reverence 
to  the  Adi  Grant h and  to  have  an  akhdra  of  its  own,  separate  from 
the  four  dhudns.  Other  accounts  say  that  the  Sangat  Sd,hibia  sub- 
order was  founded  by  one  Bhai  Bhalu  who  was  a Jdt  ‘ merchant  ’ 
of  the  Mdlwa  or  a carpenter  of  Amritsar.  When  unregenerate  he 
was  a follower  of  Sultd-n  Sakhi  Sarwar,  but  was  persuaded  by  Guru 
Govind  Singh  to  abandon  that  cult.  A large  number  of  Jd^s,  car- 
penters and  Lohdrs  are  said  to  belong  to  this  sub-order.  Besides  a 
Gui  udwdra  in  Lahore  it  holds  the  Brahrabhut  akhdra  at  Amritsar. 

Another  Uddsi  sub-oider  is  that  of  the  Rdmdds  Uddsis.  Its  founda- 
tion is  ascribed  to  Gurditta  (not  the  eldest  son  of  Sri  Chand,  but  a 
grandson  of  Bdbd  Bandhd,  one  of  Bdbd  Ndnak’s  converts).  Gurditta 
was  established  by  Guru  Amardeo  (?  Amardds)  on  a gaJdi  at  Rdmdds, 
in  the  Ajndla  tahsil  of  Amritsar,  where  there  is  a 6ne  temple.  The 
sub-order  also  has  deras  at  Nawekot,  Muradabdd  and  elsewhere. 

The  Hfraddsis  of  our  Census  returns  appear  to  be  either  named  after 
a Mochi  who  joined  the  order  or  after  a Bairdgi  saint  of  the  Muzaffar- 
garh  district. 

Each  subdivision  of  the  Uddsfshas  a complete  organisation  for  collect- 
ing and  spending  money,  and  is  presided  over  by  a principal  mahant, 
called  sri  mahant,  with  subordinate  mahants  under  him. 

Ude,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Udhana,  a Jdt  tribe  found  in  the  Lower  Derajdt.  It  affects  the  Sindhi  title 
of  Jdm. 

Ulama,  a perfectly  miscellaneous  assortment  of  people,  many  of  whom 
cannot  claim  to  have  any  priestly  character.  Any  divine  learned  in 
the  faith  of  Isldm  claims  the  title  of  Alim,  the  plural  of  which  is  Ulama 
or  “ the  learned  men.”  But  on  the  frontier  any  person  who  can  read 

* A tract  not  mentioned  eslewhere.  Naur  seems  to  be  a mistake  for  Maur,  near  Phnl  in 
N4bha  for  one  version  makes  BhAi  Pheru  a Tihun  Khatri  of  that  place, 
t See  under  Singh.  Lamma  means  simply  the  West. 

t This  must  have  been  done  before  189G  as  in  1891  Maclagan  speaks  of  this  perijiatetic 
akhdra  as  recently  established. 
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and  write  and  possesses  sufficient  religious  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
conduct  the  devotions  in  a mosque  claims  the  title.  Besides  the  people 
who  had  returned  themselves  as  Ulama,  Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson  included 
under  this  heading  a large  number  of  persons  who  had  denoted  their 
caste  bj  some  word  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  a certain  degree 
of  religious  knowledge  or  standing  among  the  Muhammadans.  The 
terms  so  included  were  Mnjdwir,  Qizi,  Mulla,  Mulla-Mulwdna,  Muldna, 
Makhdumdna,  Midn  and  Mall^zildah.  Those  who  returned  themselves 
as  Ulama  were  almost  wholly  in  the  Lahore  and  Rawalpindi  divisions, 
in  Gurddspur  and  in  Gujrit.  Miijdwir  is  the  hereditary  guardian 
of  a shrine.  Most  of  those  returned  were  undoubtedly  the  attendants 
of  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  at  Nig^ha  in  Dera  Ghazi. 
Qdzi  is  the  Muhammadan  law-doctor  who  gives  opinions  on  all  religious 
and  legal  questions.  But  the  descendants  of  a famous  Qdzi  often 
retain  the  title,  and  there  are  several  well-known  Qdzi  families.  In 
Dora  Ghfizi  the  Q4zis  are  said  all  to  be  Awdns,  and  to  call  themselves 
Ulama.  The  Mulla  or  Maulvi  is  a doctor  of  divinity  who  teaches  the 
precepts  of  the  faith.  Mulwdna  or  MuUna  appear  to  be  merely  other 
forms  of  Muila ; all  these  people  were  returned  from  the  Uerajtit, 
Peshd  war,  and  Multan  divisions,  Makhdum  means  the  head  of  a shrine, 
generally  a descendant  of  the  saint  who  presides  over  the  management  ; 
and  the  title  used  to  be  almost  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  more 
celebrated  shrines  ; but  it  is  now  used  by  those  of  smaller  shrines  also, 
and  by  any  who  claim  descent  from  any  saint.  Makhdumd,na  is  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  or  perhaps  rather  denotes  the  descendants 
of  a Makhdum.  In  the  Derajat  Mid,n  means  any  saint  or  holy  man  or 
teacher,  but  is  now  often  used  by  the  descendants  of  such  persons. 
Mitina  has  been  discussed  under  Shaikh.  Mull^ztidah  is  of  course 
nothing  more  than  the  descendant  of  a Mulla.  Under  this  head  of 
Ulama  should  probably  be  included  the  Ahkundzddah  and  Akhund 
Khel.  Akhdnd  is  a title  given  to  any  spiritual  chief  of  renown,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  men  are  known  by  the  above  names.  Indeed 
Colonel  Wace  said  that  among  the  Hazdra  Pathans  any  one  who  had 
studied  the  religious  books  is  called  Akhundzddah  or  Mulla  indiffer- 
ently. Lastly,  many  Pathdns  return  themselves  as  Akhund  Khel, 
but  many  of  them  could  not  show  any  claim  to  the  title.  They  are  mostly 
Gujars  and  Awdns,  but  are  slow  to  admit  this,  and  very  often  pretend 
that  they  are  Sayads.  They  should  not  be  classed  as  Mullas  or  priests, 
as  they  perform  no  priestly  functions.  They  cultivate  land  or  graze 
cattle  like  any  other  Pathdns,  but  cling  to  the  title,  as  it  carries  with 
it  a certain  amount  of  consideration. 

To  these  might  be  added  the  Midi,  Mufti,  Imdm,  Talib-ul-ilm,  Hakim, 
Hdfizana,  Jildi  and  Chdwalidna,  wi)ich  are  properly  speaking  names 
denoting  professions  or  titles  of  respect.  The  term  Ulama  is,  according 
to  Sir  James  Wilson,  only  adopted  pro  tempore,  and  the  children  of 
an  Ulama,  if  ignorant  of  Arabic  and  no  longer  acting  as  mosque 
attendants,  revert  to  the  name  of  the  original  class. 

Umar  Khan,  see  under  Wazir. 

Umarzai. — The  fifth  clan  of  the  Ahmadzai  branch  of  the  Wazir  Pa^hdns 
in  Bannu.  Its  main  divisions  are  Manzai,  Tappi,  Roza,  and  a fourth, 
Sayyid,  which  is  only  now  settling  down  in  the  Marwat  plain  in  any 
numbers. 
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Cmchie,  hereditary  practisers  of  the  art  of  medicine  who  hold  plots  of 
land  rent-free,  under  the  name  of  man-zing  or  ‘physicians’  field  ’ in 
Spiti. 

Untwal,  ft  purely  occupational  term  which  means  nothing  more  than  a 
camelman.  Shutarbdn  and  fSdrMn  both  have  the  same  meaning. 
Many  of  the  so-called  Baloches  of  the  Central  Punjab  would  pro- 
bably be  more  properly  described  as  Untvv^l,  since  the  term  Baloch 
throughout  the  central  districts  is  used  of  any  Musalmdn  camelman. 
Untwal  are  returned  only  from  those  parts  of  the  Province  where 
the  real  meaning  of  Baloch  is  properly  undej^tood,  in  those  parts 
they  are  said  to  be  all  Jats  ; but  J^t  means  very  little,  or  rather  almost 
anything,  on  the  Indus.  See  also  under  Othwdl. 

Upeka,  one  of  the  principal  muhins  or  clans  of  the  Kharrals,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Jhamra  and  Ddndbdd  in  Montgomery.  It  obtained  a 
position  on  the  Rdvi  about  the  middle  of  the  1 bth  century  by  dis- 
possessing the  Virks  who  have  always  remained  its  hereditary  foea. 
Unlike  the  Kharrals  of  Kamdlia  the  Operas  never  withdrew  from  the 
Sandal  Bd,r  into  which  they  pushed  up  as  permanent  settlers,  in  hamlets 
of  considerable  size. 

Uppal,  a Hindu  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montj^omery  and  Amrit- 
sar : also  in  Ludhiana  where  it  is  said  that  after  a wedding  in  this 
got  the  bridegroom  cuts  the  jandidn  after  marriage,  and  plays  with  the 
twigs.  It  worsh.ips  its  ya//iera,  Madda  by  name,  and  distributes  rice 
and  bread  made  of  5;^  sers  of  flour  with  alms  to  Brahmans. 

Ugmar,  Ugmuk  or  Oemub,  a tribe,  regarding  whoso  origin  considerable 
doubt  exists,  which  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  have  a language 
of  their  own.  Moreover  their  marriage  ceremonies,  general  rites  and 
customary  laws,  which  dilier  widely  from  those  of  the  surrounding 
tribe.s,  prove  that  they  are  not  Afghans.  It  is  now  classed  as  a section  of 
the  VVazIk  (Mahsud)  Pathans,  seep.  501  %nfra.  Its  dialect,  called  Ormuri 
or  Bargista,  is  even  more  closely  related  to  the  Ghalchah  languHges  of 
the  Pamirs  thau  is  Pashto  itself.  Bargista  is  the  ‘speech  of  Barak.’ 
ITie  Ormuri  have  an  impossible  tradition  that  they  came  from  Yemen, 
and  that  their  language  was  invented  for  them  by  a very  old  and 
learned  man  Umar  Laban  some  400  years  ago.  It  is  certainly  an  Eftst 
Iranian  tongue.  The  tribe  claims  descent  from  Mir  Barak,*  The 
usual  derivation  from  icr,  ‘ lamp’  and  mar  ‘extinguisher’  is  untenable. 

UsHTABANi,  a Patlian  tribe  already  described  on  p.  242  su'pra.  Baverty 
says  they  are  descendants  of  the  celebrated  saint  Muhamraad-i-Gisu 
Dardz — ‘ of  the  long  locks’ — of  Ush  near  Baghdad,  who  married  a 
Shir^ini  wife.  Ilis  descendants  by  her  are  the  Ushtaranis,  so-called 
from  the  name  of  his  birth-place.  From  his  other  two  wives  are  de- 
scended the  tribes  of  Honai,  Wardag  and  Mashwdrni. 

UsMANZAi,  a Pathdn  tribe,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Mandanr  whose 
history  has  already  been  described  on  p.  252  supra. 

* This  name  suggests  a connection  with  the  Barakki  or  Barik  Pathans,  though  Raverty 
does  not  suggest  any  identity.  But  he  describes  the  Barakki  as  a T4jik  race,  speaking  a 
language  of  their  own  which  is  so  called  after  them.  He  appears  to  mean  Bargishta.  The 
Pir-i-Roshan  lived  among  the  Urmurs  of  Kaniguram  and  was  himself  a Tijik,  who  had 
dwelt  among  the  Barakki. 
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UsTAD,  an  artificor  in  the  valley  below  Chitrdl,  as  in  the  Gilgit  and  Indus 
valleys  ; see  Chitrilli. 

Uthera,  a clan,  found  in  Lodhrdn  tahsil,  Multdn  district.  It  was  already 
settled  round  Dunydpur  when  the  Ain-UAhbari  was  compiled. 

Uthi,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  descended  from  its  eponym  who  settled  in  the 
Mdlwa.  'I'he  sons  of  Buclal  (fourth  in  descent  from  Uthi)  had  two  sons 
Mall  and  Utar  who  settled  in  Sialkot.  They  claim  Solar  Rajput  origin. 

Uthwal,  a Muhammadan  Jatjclan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Utman  Khel,  a powerful  tribe,  probably  Path^ns  of  the  Kodai  branch  of 
the  Karlanri,  which  attached  itself  to  the  Vusufzai  and  Mandaor 
when  the  latter  migrated  from  their  seats  on  the  north-west  of  the  Sulai- 
m^ii  Range  to  the  tract  round  Lund  Khwar  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
in  the  present  Peshawar  district.  '1' he  nee  in  the  16th  century  they 
occupied  their  present  territory  which  is  a mountainous  tract  between 
the  Rud  and  Ambhar  rivers  and  thence  stretches  eastwards  between 
the  Swat  river  and  the  Peshawar  district  as  far  as  the  Rdnizai  and  Sam 
R^nizni  borders.  A portion  of  the  tribe  belonging  originally  to  the 
Stinizai,  Bimbarzai  and  Peghzai  septs  still  dwells  in  the  country  round 
Lund  Khwar  and  has  become  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 
The  Utmd,n  Khel  comprise  many  septs  which  are  constantly  at  feud  with 
one  another. 

Utmanzai  ; (1)  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  WAzia  Path^ns  in 
Bannu.  It  has  two  main  divisions,  the  Bakkakhel  and  J^nikhel. 
The  former  has  three  main  sub-divisions,  Takhti,  Narini  and  Sardi, 
the  Takhti,  who  are  numerous  and  wealthy,  being  settled  in  Shawal. 
The  J^nikhel  have  also  three  main  sub-divisions,  idia,  the  most 
numerous,  Tor  and  Malikshd^hi.  The  Utmdnzai  are  being  gradually 
driven  from  their  hill  seats  by  the  Mahsuds  ; (2)  one  of  the  four 

branches  of  the  Mandanr  Pathd-ns,  found  in  Peshdwar  and  Hazara.  Their 
history  has  already  been  given  at  pp.  251  and  252  supra.  Utman,  son 
of  Manno,  the  son  of  Mandaur,  had  two  wives:  from  the  first  are  de- 
scended the  Akazai,  Kanizai  and  Alizai,  collectively  called  Utmanzai, 
and  from  the  second  the  Saddozai.  The  Akazai  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  Black  Mountain  tribe  of  that  name.  In  Hazara  the  Alizai 
are  called  AlUzai  and  are  split  up  into  three  sections,  the  Said-Khdni, 
Khushhal-Khd^ni  and  Tarkheli.  Their  general  rule  of  inheritance  is 
per  stirpes.  The  leading  families  belong  to  the  Sd,idkhdni  section.* 
As  a whole  the  tribe  is  well-behaved  and  provides  the  army  with 
some  excellent  soldiers. 

Uttamzais,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Uttaradhi,  a sub-division  of  the  Dadupanthi  sect,  the  guru  of  which  resides 
at  Rathia  in  Hi8sd.r. 

Uttra,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shahpur  and  in  the  Lower  Derajat 
where  it  affects  the  title  of  Rdnd,. 


* Hazara  Gazetteer,  1907,  pp.  24—5, 
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Vaisya. — The  third  of  the  four  castes,  sprung  from  Brahma’s  thighs,  ilis 

profession  (wsa)  is  commerce,  attendance  on  cattle,  and  ; 

by  preference  the  two  former.  But  he  may,  in  case  of  need,  descend 
to  the  servile  arts  of  a Sudra  (Colebrooke’s  Essays,  pp.  271,  276). 

Valana,  a tribe  of  J^ts  who  hold  Bohumar,  a village  in  Sharakpur  thdna 
now  in  Gujrdnwdla,  with  the  Dber  Kharrals,  and  with  them  have  been 
proclaimed  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act. 

Vam  Margi,  a branch  of  the  Shaktiks,  i.e.  Devi  Updsaks,  who  offer  animal 
sacrifice  to  K^li  and  use. both  meat  and  liquor  in  their  ritual.  They 
worship  the  female  creative  principle,  but  keep  their  methods  of 
worship  absolutely  secret.  The  path,  which  is  vdm=lett  or  beautiful 
is  open  to  great  temptation,  and  while  persons  with  a high  degree  of 
self-control  are  said  to  have  attained  to  great  supernatural  power 
(in  the  direction  of  black  magic),  the  novices  fall  as  easily  into  abuse, 
as  stated  by  Maclagan.  The  sect  is,  however,  losing  its  popularity. 
Interesting  tales  are  told  of  the  doiugs  of  eminent  Vam  Mdrgis. 
One  of  them  is  said  to  have  rescued  1 8 prisoners  from  a well-guarded 
jail  in  a Native  State,  one  disappearing  every  evening,  in  spite  of  all 
the  extra  precautions  taken.  For  this  purpose  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  for  4u  days  solely  on  spirits.  Pitchers  full  of  liquor  are  said 
to  have  got  convei-ted  into  milk,  and  so  on.  Within  the  last  half 
century,  cases  are  said  to  have  occurred  in  which  human  sacrifice 
was  practised,  and  a man  who  had  tried  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the 
worship  of  a group  of  V4m  Mdrgis  was  seized,  sacrified  at  the  altar 
of  the  goddess,  cut  to  pieces,  cooked,  and  eaten  up,  without  anybody 
being  the  wiser.  Suspicion  led  to  the  arrest  of  some  of  the  members 
and  the  search  of  the  house,  but  no  evidence  could  be  procured  by 
the  Police.  Punjab  Censtcs  Rep.,  1912,  § 181. 

Vaideha  (Sanskr.),  a caste  whose  progenitor  was  ‘ begotton  by  a Vaisya 
on  a Brahmani.’  Its  occupation  was  waiting  on  women  : Colebrooke’s 
Essays,  p.  274.  Ibbetsou  suggested  that  it  coi  responded  to  the  modern 
Daya.  But  Pandit  Hari  Kishen  Kaul  identifies  it  with  the  B^dhya 
sub-caste  of  the  Mir^sis.  According  to  the  Smritis,  it  was  a caste  of 
actors  and  artizans. 

Vakaich. — One  of  the  largest  Jdt  tribes  in  the  Punjab.  In  Akbar’s  time 
it  held  two-thirds  of  Gujrat  though  on  less  favourable  terms  than 
those  allowed  to  the  Gujars  who  held  the  remainder  ; and  it  still  holds 
170  villages  iu  that  district.  They  have  also  crossed  the  Chendb  into 
Gujrdnwdila  where  they  held  a tract  of  41  villages,*  and  have  spread 
along  ‘ under  the  hills  ’ as  far  as  Ludhiana  and  Md,ler  Kotla.  They  do 

* These  41  villages  lie  in  a cluster  in  Gujr4nwala  tahsil.  In  this  District  too  the  Waraich 
or  Varaich,  as  the  name  is  also  spelt,  claim  to  be  Solar  Rajputs  descended  from  their 
eponym.  His  father  Mutta  came  from  Ghazni  and  settled  in  Gajr4t.  Nine  generations 
later  Devi  Das  crossed  the  Chenab  and  founded  Targa  in  GujranwAia,  round  which  village 
the  tribe  spread  rapidly.  Inheritance  in  Gujranw41a  is  by  pagvand,  but  adoption  under 
‘ the  usual  restrictions  ’ is  common.  Bare  Khan  Waraich  was  a noted  reoel  but  gub< 
mitted  to  Ranjit  Singh. 


The  Varaich. 


not  always  even  pretend  to  be  Rajputs,  bat  say  that  their  ancestor 
Dhudi  was  a came  into  India  with  Mahtndd  Ghaznavi  and 

Settled  in  Gujrdt,  where  the  tribe  grew  powerful  and  partly  dispossessed 
the  original  Gujar  lords  of  the  soil.  Another  story  is  that  their 
ancestor  was  a Surajbansi  Rdjpub  who  came  from  Ghazni  to  Gujrdt; 
while  according  to  a third  account  their  ancestor  was  a descendant  of 
Rdja  Karan  who  went  from  the  city  of  Kisrah  to  Delhi  and  was  settled 
by  Jaldl-nd-dfn  Firoz  Shdh  in  Hissdr,  whence  the  tribe  moved  some 
five  centuries  ago  to  Gujrdnwdla.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Gujrdt 
was  their  first  home,  and  that  their  movement  has  been  eastwards.* 
The  Wazirdbdd  family  of  this  tribe  rose  to  importance  under  the  Sikhs, 
and  its  history  is  narrated  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  at  pages  409  Jf  of  his 
Punjah  Chiefs.  They  are  almost  all  Musalmans,  but  retain  all  their 
tribal  and  many  of  their  Hindu  customs.  They  marry  with  the  best 
local  tribes.  They  appear  to  be  known  as  Chfing  or  V araich  in- 
difPerently  in  Lahore.  The  name  suggests  a connection  with  the 
Pathdn  tribe  of  Badech. 

In  Gurdaspur  the  Jats  who  have  embraced  IsUm  have  a considerable 
reputation  as  spiritual  loaders,  and  the  well-known  shrine  of  Jhangi 
Bakht  Shcih  Jamdl,  about  4 miles  from  Dera  Ndnak,  is  held  by  men 
of  this  tribe.  In  Sidlkot  the  Waraich  observe  the  usual  Jdf;  customs 
at  marriage — with  variations.  Sweetened  flourt  and  loavesj  are 
prepared  and  the  bridegroom  goes  to  &jand  tree  with  the  females  of 
his  family.  The  Mir^si  there  cuts  a ram’s  ear  and  marks  the  foreheads 
of  all  present  with  its  blood.  A thread, § coloured  red  and  yellow,  is 
tied  to  a branch  of  the  tree  and  the  boy  cuts  off  a twig  from  it  with  a 
sword,  doing  obeisance.  The  Mirdsi  takes  the  ram  home,  and  he,  the 
Brahman  and  the  barber  get  4 annas  each  — other  menials  only  getting 
half  that  sum.  The  flour  and  bread  are  distributed  so  that  married 
men  and  betrothed  boys  get  13  loaves  each  while  bachelors  only  get  3 
loaves  apiece.  Then  comes  the  mdydn,  at  which  boiled  wheat  is 
distributed  among  the  brotherhood,  oil  is  robbed  on  the  boy’s  head  and 
the  gdnd  tied.  The  Idgis  now  get  the  vails  mentioned  above.  The  boy 
then  performs  the  khdrd  rite  by  breaking  earthen  pots.  He  next  dons 
a sehrd  or  chaplet  made  of  flowers  of  the  ravel  (a  kind  of  white  jasmine, 
the  rai-hel)  and  a new  dress.  The  tambol  is  collected,  offerings  made, 
and  the  wedding  procession  makes  ready. 

In  the  Shakargarh  tahsil  of  Gurdaspur  there  is  said  to  be  a group 
of  criminal  Varaich,  apparently  the  fame  stock  as  the  criminal 
Boras  of  the  Jammu  hills  and  the  Pakhiwara  of  Si41kot. 


* But  a Qujrat  account  declares  that  Rija  Karan  who  lived  in  Hiss4r,  in  the  time  of  Firoz 
Shah,  had  five  sons  and  that  they  cleaied  land.  The  eldest  was  Daurai— from  whom  descend- 
ed Jeta,  who  sided  with  Titnfir,  and  he  defeated  JaipAl ! ! So  he  got  the  title  of  Rai  with  a 
grant  of  land  and  embraced  Islam.  The  Waraich  are  returned  as  an  agricultural  JAt 
clan  from  Montgomery,  MulUn  and  Sh^hpur. 
t Sird.  I J Majidd,  \ § MauLi, 
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VVabah,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MulUn. 

Wachhal,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wadah,  a Jfit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wadala,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wadhal,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh4hpur.  * It  is  described  as  an 
Awdn  sept  in  Sidlkot. 

"Wadhan,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Wadhba,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Sh^hpur. 

Wadhwa,  a J&X  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  MnlMn. 

Wadwal,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wag,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiln. 

Wagan,  a Muhammadan  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery  and 
Multan. 

Wagar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wage,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wagh,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wagha,  a small  tribe  which  used  to  graze  in  the  Central  B^r  under  the 
Kharrals,  but  unable  to  meet  their  exactions  it  established  itself  in  the 
Wirk  country  and  thence  raided  the  Bhattis.  Aided  by  the  Kharrals 
of  Jhurnia  the  Wdghas  forced  the  Bha^tis  back  to  the  Bfivi  and  were 
left  in  undhtnrbed  possession  of  the  Gujranw^la  Bdr  and  were  the 
leading  Janglis  of  its  northern  end. 

Wagha,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Waghmal,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

WaghbA,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shilhpur,  and,  as  an  Ar^in  clan 
(agricultural),  in  Montgomery. 

Wagi,  a Jd.t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wahal,  a Jaf  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wahala,  a tribe  of  J^fs  found  in  Sid,lkot  and  like  the  Kangs  descended 
from  Jograh,  through  its  eponjm. 

Wahandi,  a Jfif  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wahgah,  a J^t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wahlaii,  a Jdf  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar  and  Multan. 

Wahniwal  (Bahniwal,  q.  v.),  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multiln,  and 
under  the  name  of  Wahniwal-Bhafti,  as  a Rfljput  clan  (agricultural)  in 
Montgomery,  where  they  hold  with  the  Baghelas  the  country^  immedi- 
ately round  Kamdlia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rdvi.  One  of  their 
ancestors  is  said  to  have  been  born  iu  a depression  in  the  gi  ound— 
u'dhan.  In  appearance  and  habits  they  do  not  differ  from  other 
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Wahroka-—  Wajoka, 

tribes  of  the  District.  They  do  not  seem  to  claitn  any  connection  with 
the  Bahniw4l  of  Hissdr.  Though  small  in  numbers  they  are  second  to 
none  in  audacity  and  love  of  robbery. 

Wahroka,  a Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wahti,  a common  term  in  Sirmur  for  Bahti. 

Wahujah,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Waiha,  Veha,  a tribe  found  mainly  in  the  kdrddri  of  Sadiqdbad  and  the 
Allalidbdd  peshkdri  in  Bahdwalpur.  They  trace  their  origin  to  Jaisal- 
mir  and  aver  that  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Hijra  the  Kdja  of  that 
State  gave  Hurar,  the  modern  Tdjgadh,  in  dower  to  his  daughter 
Hiiran,  and  that  the  place  was  named  after  her.  At  the  close  of  the 
4th  century  Sayad  Ahmad  Bilauri  took  up  his  abode  at  a place  now 
called  Amingadh  close  to  Hurar  which  was  then  ruled  by  Rdja  Bhunak 
Bhatia  who  became  a convert  to  Islam.  The  Vehas’  folk-etymologies 
point  to  a change  in  their  name  on  conversion  for  one  derives  Veha  from 
vih,  ‘20/  twenty  leading  members  of  the  tribe  liaving  been  converted 
with  Raja  Bhunak.  Another  derives  the  name  from  wdhii  (cultivation) 
because  the  Raja  of  Jaisalmir  confiscated  their  lands  on  their  conversion, 
and  the  Sayad  told  them  to  take  to  cultivation.  A third  fanciful 
etymology  derives  Veha  from  wdh,  because  their  conversion  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Sayad’s  followers.  The  Vehas  of  Bahdwalpur  inter- 
marry with  those  of  Dera  Ismail  Khdn  and  the  Tulamba  ildqa  of 
Multdn. 

Wains,  (1)  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural;  found  in  Amritsar,  Montgomery  and 
Sh^hpur.  In  the  Multdn  and  Shuj4b4d  tahsils  of  Multan,  it  claims  to 
be  Hajua  (?Janjua)  Rajputs  from  Sakesar  whose  eponym  settled  in 
Multan  under  Firosj  Shah.  In  Si41kot,  too,  it  claims  Hajua*  R4jput 
ancestry  and  says  its  founder,  Wains,  came  to  the  Punjab  in  company 
with  Firoz  Shah.  Another  Sialkot  tradition  makes  Wais  one  of  the 
22  sons  of  Sanpdl  from  whose  two  brothers,  Ranpdl  and  Harpal,  are 
descended  the  Hajauli  Rdjputs  ; (2)  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found 
, in  Montgomery. 

The  Wains  of  Amritsar  are  clearly  identical  with  the  Bains.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  name  is  connected  with  bhains  ^buffalo/  but 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  Sanskr.  Vaisya,  Panj.  Baia  or  Baish,  the 
third  Hindu  caste. 

.Wairar,  a Muhammadan  J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wairsi,  a branch  of  the  Gils  which  affects  Rdj4  Pir,  whose  shrine  is  at 
Rajidna  in  the  Moga  tahsil  of  Ferozepur : Cf.  p.  300  of  Vol.  H. 

Wajar,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wajba,  a Muhammadan  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wajla,  a J4t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wajoka,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdbpur. 

* There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  such  tribe  as  the  Hajua,  but  the  name  appears  in  the 

- Multan  Gazetteer,  1901-02,  p.  1X6,  and  in  the  History  of  Sialkot,  p.  29.  In  the  latter  District, 
there  is  a Bajw4  J4t  tribe,  and  a Rajwa  J4t  clan  appears  to  exist.  But  the  Hajua  must  be 
extinct  and  the  Rajw4  nearly  bo. 
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Wdjwarah — Wasir. 

Wajwarau,  a Jd,^  clan  (ag;ricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Walana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdhpur. 

Walar,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Walasri,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Montgomery. 

Walla,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shdlipur. 

Wallerai,  a Muhammadan  Ja^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
Wallowana,  an  agricultural  clan  found  in  Shd.hpur.» 

WALOT,,a  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mnltdn. 

Wamak,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  ISlultdn. 

W ANAiK,  a Muhammadan  and  Hindu  Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in 
Montgomery.  The  name  is  possibly  derived  from  Vinnaiyaka. 

WANpA,  a Hindu  Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wandar,  a Muhammadan  Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wanghaya,  a Ja^  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

WangbIgar  or  Bangera,  the  synonym  for  Churigar  in  the  western  Punjab. 

Wan  JO,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wan  WAR,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  iu  Multan. 

t 

Warah,  a Jdit  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Warah,  a Rdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Waran,  a Jd,t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

WaebhiJ,  a Muhammadan  Jd-t  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 
Wardag. — See  under  Takhti. 

Wabhb,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wark,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar ; probablji  = Wirk. 

Warpal,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Warwal,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Warya,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multan. 

Wabyah,  a Kdjput  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wabya,  an  ArMn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wabyah,  a Mahtam  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Warye,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Wasir,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Mailsi  tahsil,  Multan  district,  and 
as  a email  tribe  in  the  Sandal  B4r  (Lyallpur  district),  where  they  . 
wore  depeudents  of  the  Waghas,  though  of  superior  origin  to  them,  aud 
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The  Wadrs, 


had  a similar  history.  They  now  occupy  a number  o£  villages  jointly 
with  the  W%has.  Sir  Edward  Maclagan  writes  of  them  : — 

The  Wasirs  are  Punwdrs.  They  are  said  to  have  come  into  the 
Sandal  Bilr  from  Kot  Kabula  beyond  Pdkpattan.  Their  arrival  was 
fairly  recent,  as  it  dates  from  Kdlu  who  fled  from  Farrukhsiyar,  the 
Mughal  emperor,  some  12  generations  ago  : Kdlii  advanced  to  the  R4vi, 
and  his  successor  Sama  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Bar,  8 generations  ago. 
The  Wasirs  had  to  fight  the  Bhagsins  on  the  west  and  the  Baloch  and 
Siprd  on  the  oast  during  Ranjit  Singh’s  time.  They  are  called  Wasirs 
after  the  first  of  the  race  who  was  converted  to  Islam  by  Hazrat 
Shah,  Chtiwali  Mashaikli.  The  following  is  their  genealogy  : — 

PuDwir. 

Mulrij. 

kLi. 

1 

Karan. 

I 

Kamdeo. 

Dliulidi.  - 

1 

Men. 

Sochra. 

I 

Lai  Human. 

I 

Ijjar. 

I 

Wasir. 

Dhirath. 

I 

Barapal, 

I 

Sadan. 

I 

Bause. 

Bukan. 

Talla. 

I 

Aima. 

1 

• Surab. 

Kalu. 


The  Wasirs  live  in  the  south  of  the  HdfizdbAd  tahsil  and  are  more  or 
less  united.  They  are  classed  as  Jdts  : as  to  marriage  1 was  told  once 
that  they  marry  among  themselves,  only  rarely  marrying  with  the 
Bhattis  : and  another  time  that  they  take  wives  from  any  tribe  and  give 
daughters  to  the  Bhatt-is  only.”  The  following  is  a Wasir  ballad  : — 


Jot  Singhi  he  Manipdle  ; 

Kdlu  tegh  vaddhai  Mira  ! 

Poire  amal  Shahid  de  ! 

Kutba  iva  viuhar  Wasird, 

Tasi  Chaddraro  Bilocho  nu  kutta  lad  ditte, 

Wa  karde  ho  hhird. 

Tuhdnd  fatteh  nit  kadim  di. 

Vand  khdnde  ho  nur  faqiron. 

Kot  Kahule  bhon  ddwe, 

Chattar  chare,  bhonddwi. 

Kaun  twdda  pd  de  asl, 

Cha'tar  chare,  musallam  pduo. 

Kau  naddin  Pir  Chdivali. 

Xerah  Jajje-ra. 


Whose  flame  is  as  Manipil  Rija’s , 

Kalu  drew  the  sword,  O Chief ! 

0 descendants  of  martyrs ! 

The  khutba  and  seal  belong  to  the  Wasirs, 
You  have  upset  the  Chaddrars  and  Bi- 
loches, 

And  have  scattered  the  hosts. 

You  have  victory  from  of  old, 

You  are  liberal  to  Mirisis  and  faqirs. 

Kot  Kabula  claims  the  world, 

With  umbrella  uplifted,  claims  the  world. 
Who  can  claim  equality  with  you. 

May  your  umbrellas  be  uplifted,  may  you 
claim  the  victory. 

The  Pir  Chawali  is  like  nine  streams, 

(He  converted)  thirteen  Jaijeras  (a  Khar* 
ral  tribe). 
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Wdsiwdn — Wa^lii. 

Wabiwan,  a class  of  refugees  and  immigranfs  including  the  Mahtams, 
mostly  tenants  and  rarely  landowners  and  not  dissimilar  in  origin  to 
the  class  of  that  name  among  the  Afghan  tribes.  The  Wdsiwdn  appear 
to  be  found  only  in  Montgomery  and  among  the  Pa^hans  the  term 
would  seem  to  be  obsolete.* 

Wasli,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn.  WasH  Bhatti,  a Rajput 
clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Watal. — A nomad  and  somewhat  criminal  tribe  found  in  Sidlkot  where 
they  are  described  as  sieve-makers,  professing  IsMtu  and  refraining 
from  pork.  They  can  eat,  drink  or  smoke  with  Chuhras,  but  the  latter 
hesitate  to  smoke  with  them.  The  Watals  are  the  gipsies  of  Kashmir 
where  they  have  two  groups,  one  Muhammadanised,  the  other  out- 
caste,  t 

Wajaeah,  a J^lt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wato,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Wattozai,  a Pathdn  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Wattu,  one  of  the  Rdjput  tribes  of  the  Sutlej.  They  are  a Bhatti  clan,  of 
whose  origin  the  Hissdr  story  has  been  given  at  p.  102,  Vol.  II,  supra. 
The  Sirsa  tradition  appears  to  be  that  one  Rdja  Jdnhar,  a descendant 
of  the  Bhatti  Rdja  Salvdhan  of  Sidlkot,  was  settled  in  Bhatner,  where 
lie  had  two  sons  Achal  and  Batera.  From  the  latter  sprang  the  Sidhu 
and  Bardr  Jdts.  The  former  again  had  two  sons  Jaipdl  and  Rdjpdl, 
of  whom  Jaipdl  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bhatti  proper,  and  Kdjpdl  of 
the  Wattu. J The  Wattu  date  their  conversion  to  Isldm  by  Bdba  Farid, 
from  the  time  of  Khiwa  who  ruled  at  Haveli  in  Montgomery,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Wattu  chief,  Lakhe  Khdn.  They  hold  both 
banks  of  the  Sutlej  in  the  Sirsa  district,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of 
Montgomery  and  Bahdwalpnr,  from  Baggehi  16  miles  above  Fdzilka, 
to  Phuldhi  70  miles  below  ir.  Above  them  lie  the  Dogars,  below  them 
the  Joiya.  They  are  said  to  have  crossed  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  and  spread  into  the  then  almost  uninhabited  prairies  of  Sirsa  only 
some  6ve  generations  ago,  when  Fdzil  Dalel  Rdna  came  from  Jhang 
near  Haveli  and  settled  the  unoccupied  riverain.  There  is  also  a small 
section  of  them  on  the  Rdvi  iu  the  Montgomery  district.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  Wattu  have  returned  themselves  as  Bhatti 
simply,  for  some  few  have  returned  themselves  under  both  heads.  The 
tribe  was  formerly  almost  purely  pastoral,  and  as  turbulent  and  as 
great  marauders  as  other  pastoral  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood ; and 
the  habits  of  the  Rdvi  Wattu,  who  gave  trouble  in  1857,  have  hardly 
changed.  But  the  Sutlej  Wattu  who  possess  but  little  jungle  have 
taken  very  generally  to  agriculture,  and  Captain  Elphinstone  says 
that  “ some  of  their  estates  are  well  cultivated,  their  herds  have 


• Montgomery  Gazetteer,  1898-9.  p.  79. 

t Lawrence,  The  Valley  of  Kashmir,  pp.  315-6,  gives  a full  account  of  the  tribe, 
f Another  HissAr  tradition  says  that  the  Wattu  are  descended  from  R4jpAl,  son  of 
Janra,  son  of  Dasal  son  of  RAja  RasAlu,  a descendant  of  Bhatti,  (see  under  LakhiwAl). 
RAjpAl  had  two  brothers,  Chane  progenitor  of  the  Mai  Rajputs  and  Dham,  ancestor  of  the 
NawAbs  of  Rania,  JanrA  founded  Abohar  which  he  named  after  his  wife  Abbo, 
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“ diminished,  and  many  of  them  cannot  now  be  distinguished  in  appear- 
“ance  from  peaceful  Ardins  or  Khokhars.  The  change  in  their  habits 
‘‘  has  indeed  been  remarkable,  as  they  still  speak  with  exultation  of  the 
Kdrddrs  they  used  to  kill  duriner  the  Sikh  rule  and  the  years  in  which 
they  paid  no  revenue  because  the  Sikhs  were  unable  or  afraid  to  collect 
‘Mt/’  Mr.  Purser  described  the  Wattu  as  priding  themselves  upon 
“ their  politeness  and  hospitality.  They  are  of  only  moderate  industry, 
“ profuse  in  expenditure  on  special  occasions,  indifferent  to  education 
and  exceedingly  fond  of  cattle.^^  He  classes  them  however  with  the 
Kdthia,  Kharral,  Sidl,  Bahniwdl,  Baloch  and  Joiya  as  ^^essentially 
“robber  tribes  and  more  or  less  addicted  to  cattle-stealing.”  This 
doubtless  simply  means  that  these  are  the  dominant  tribes  of  the  tract, 
who  look  upon  a pastoral  as  higher  than  an  agricultural  life. 


Another  account  makes  them  descendants  of  Sd,lvdhan^8  son  Pital,  who 
quarrelled  with  his  brothers  and  went  to  Bhatner.  Twelve  generations 
later  Adham,  owing  to  a feud  with  the  Punw^rs,  immigrated  into  the 
Punjab  and  earned  his  title  of  Wattu*  by  subduing  the  pride  of 
that  race. 

The  Wattus  have  a number  of  septs  [muhins),  e.g.  L4dhok4,  B^zidka 
Salim-Shd,h-kd,  etc.,  etc.,  all  named  after  ancestors  ; S4ndar,  Mujahid 
Mdni,  Govar,  Sadhdr  Adli,  Amli  MulUni,  Mahmun,  etc.  Marriage  is,  if 
possible,  effected  with  a collateral  after  full  enquiry  into  the  physical 
fitness  of  each  party.  Occasionally  Wattus  give  daughters  to  Bodlas 
but  the  practice  is  said  to  be  reprobated.  They  are  also  said  to  take 
them  from  the  Kharrals,  SiMs,  iSakhira,  Hijra,  Mahiir  and  Kamya,  but 
not  to  give  them  in  return. 


In  Bahdwalpur  the  Wattus,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came 
originally  from  Jaisalmir  and  settled  in  the  Punjab,  advancing  as  far 
as  Batdla  (or  Watdla)  which  they  founded.  They  then  dispersed 
along  both  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Their  conversion  to  IsHm  was  effect- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Firoz  Sh^h  Tughlak  after  which  period  they  were 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Delhi,  and  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sidhu-Bardr  Sikhs  to  whom  they  remained  tributary  until 
Nawdb  Muhammad  Bahawal  Kh4n  If  expelled  the  Sidhu-Barjirs  from 
the  Wattu  territory  and  annexed  it  to  Bah^walpur.  The  control  of 
the  State  over  the  Wattus  was  however  ineffective,  and 'Hindu  K^rddrs 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  their  territory  were  often,  as  the  Wattus 
boasted,  assassinated,  until  Miran  Imd.m  ShAh,  KArdAr,  brought  the  tribe 
under  subjection  by  applying  the  Muhammadan  penal  code,  as  for  ex- 
ample  by  inflicting  amputation  of  the  hands  for  theft.f 


The  Wattu  mirdsis  carry  their  geuealogv  back  to  Wattu,  8th  in 
descent  from  Jaisal,^  the  founder  of  Jaisalmer  and  26th  in  descent 
from  RAja  RisAlu.  These  mirdsis  also  preserve  a version  of  the  Legend 
of  RAja  RisAlu  identical  with  that  given  in  Temple’s  Legends  of  the 
Punjab,  but  they  localize  RisAlu’s  capital  at  SAhuke  in  the  Mailsi 
tahsil  of  MultAn  opposite  the  village  of  RAja  ShAh  in  BahAwalpur 


various  meanings,  and  Wattd  very  likely 


* From  vat,  rancour.  But  waU  or  vat  has 
means  ‘borderer.’  Cf.  Tanj.  Dicty.,  p.  1203 

only  ago  and  died 
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and  in  1894  the  Sutlej  eroded  some  land  near  Sdhuke  and  disclosed 
a platform  beneath  which  a number  of  skulls  are  said  to  have  been 
found,  thus  confirming  the  popular  belief  that  Sdhuke  was  Riadlu’s 
capital.  The  Wattu  genealogy  is  given  below  ; — 

JADNHAR. 

I 

r i ^ 

Uchchir  or  Ichchur.  The  Bhattis.  The  Sidhu-Barirs. 


R4j  Pil. 

1 

Wattu. 

f 

Barham. 

I 

Sihdhur. 

I 

Laur. 

I 

Anakh  Pal. 

I 

Meh  Pal. 

I 

Wes  Rij. 

I 

Bahu. 


Riip  Chanel.  Chakko,  who  first 

I embraced  IsUm ; 

Khiwa.  founder  of  the 

I ‘ Chakko-ka  sept. 

r ^ 

Randhir,  from  whom  Gaddho,  founder 
descend  the  Bahr4m-ki  of  the  Gaddho-k4 
and  Rahmun-kfi  septs.  sept. 


The  principal  septs  of  the  Wattfis  in  Bahdwalpur  are — 

Ssllim-ke  (1)  Qiim-ke,  (2)  Amruke,  (3)  B(5re-ke. 

Sahru,  with  a sub-sept  Darweshke. 

Gaddhoke,  (1)  Ratte-ke,  (2)  Bathe-ke,  (3)  Dhaddi-ke,  (4)  Daddu-ke. 
MoH™ tn  j several  eponymous  sub-septs. 


t. 

a. 

Hi. 

iv. 

V. 

vi. 

vii, 

via. 


Malle-ke 

Mi^na. 

Jassoke. 

Ahloke. 


tx. 

X. 

ici. 


iShekhu-ke, 

Chakkoke. 

Dalelke. 


xii.  Kaluke. 

xiii.  Dhiruke. 

xiv.  Sahnke. 


The  Wattus  have  several  strongly  marked  characteristics.  Divorce 
is  unknown  among  them,  women  of  loose  character  being  killed  and 
declared  to  have  absconded,  ft  is  considered  foolish  to  talk  of  divorce. 
A widow  or  daughter  inherits  no  share  in  her  husband  or  father’s 
property  but  receives  maintenance  only.  A price  is  never  accepted  for 
a daughter,  but  a Wattu  has  often  to  pay  Rs.  200 — 500  for  a wife. 
The  Wattus  only  give  daughters  in  marriage  to  Sayyids  and  Joiyas, 
but  they  take  brides  from  the  first  five  septs  of  the  Tuhars,  and  from 
Chanhdns,  Chhin4s  and  Bhatt's*  Like  the  Joiyas  they  have  no  custom 
of  adoption. 

WazIb,  a PathAn  tribe,  divided  into  two  main  branches,  the  Mahsud  and 
Darvesh  Khel  Wazfrs. 

The  whole  of  the  Bannu  portion  beyond  our  border  is  occupied  by 
the  Darvesh  Khel  Wazir,  while  south  of  them,  along  the  Dera  Ismdil 
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Khd-n  border,  behind  the  Bitanni  country,  and  as  far  south  as  the 
Gtomal  pass,  lie  the  Mahsud  clan  of  the  same  tribe.  The  Wazfr  are 
descended  irom  Snlaina^n,  son  of  Kakai,  and  are  one  of  the  Karl4nri 
tribes,  'i’he  original  seat  of  the  tribe  was  in  the  Birrail  hills,  west 
of  the  Khost  range  which  separates  them  from  their  kinsmen  the 
Bannuchi  descendants  of  Shitak.  Sulaimdn  had  two  sons,  L^lai  and 
Khizrai.  Lalai  had  to  fly  by  reason  of  a blood  feud,  and  settled  in 
Ningrahdr  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  western  Safed  Koh,  where 
his  descendants  the  Lalai  Wazir  are  still  settled  between  Jal6.1db^d 
and  Pdrachindr.  Khizrai  had  three  sons,  Musa,  Mahsfid  and  Gurbuz. 
From  Mahsud  are  descended  the  Mahsud  Wazir,  divided  into  the 
Alizai  and  ^Bahlolzai  while  from  Musa  Darvesh  are  descended  the 
Utm^,nzaiand  Ahmadzai  clans,  usually  joined  under  the  title  of  Darvesh 
Khel  Waziri. 

About  the  close  of  the  14th  century  the  Wazir  began  to  move  east- 
wards. They  first  crossed  the  Khost  range  and  drove  the  Bannuchi  out 
of  Shaw^l,  and  occupied  the  hills  of  the  Bannu  and  Kohdt  border 
north  of  the  Tochi.  Then  crossing  that  river,  they  drove  the  Urmur 
Afghans,  descendants  of  Urmur,  son  of  Sharkabun  and  near  kins- 
men of  the  Abdali,  out  of  the  hills  south  of  the  Tochi  on  the  lower 
Bannu  and  Tdnk  borders  to  take  refuge  in  the  Logar  valley  near  Kd.bul 
and  dislodging  the  Bitanni  from  Kdniguram,  drove  them  back  beyond 
Garangi  to  the  low  hills  on  our  immediate  frontier.  They  thus  obtained 
possession  of  all  that  confnsed  system  of  mountains,  which,  starting  from 
the  Gomal  pass  which  marks  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sulensdns 
proper,  runs  northwards  along  our  border  to  Thai  and  the  Kurram  river, 
where  it  joins  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Safed  Koh.  Their  two  main 
sections  are  the  Mahsud  and  Darvesh  Khel,  the  former  holding  the 
hills  to  the  south,  and  the  latter  those  to  the  north  of  the  Tochi  river 
and  the  Kasor  pass  ; while  of  the  Darvesh  Khel  country,  the  Ahmadzai 
occupy  the  southern  and  the  Utmanzai  the  northern  parts.  The  Hasan 
Khel,  an  important  UtmJlnzai  sept,  hold  the  extreme  north-western 
portion  of  the  tract.  The  two  great  sections  are  practically  independent 
tribes,  owning  no  common  head,  and  with  but  little  common  feeling. 
They  still  rmininally  hold  the  Birmil  country,  though  the  Sulim^n  Khel 
and  Kharoti  Ghilzai  winter  there  with  their  flocks,  and  during  their 
stay  the  Wazm  are  confined  to  their  walled  villages.  They  were  till 
lately  wholly  nomad  and  pastoral ; but  they  have  of  late  years  encroach- 
ed upon  the  plain  country  of  the  Marwat,  Bannuchi,  and  Khatak,  and 
now  hold  cultivated  lands  in  Bannu  and  Koh4t. 

I. — The  Daewesh  Khel  Wazibs. 

The  tradition  about  the  origin  of  the  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirsis  that  one 
Abdullah,  who  lived  in  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Mahsuds,  was 
chief  of  the  tribe,  called  Urmur,  but  had  no  son.  One  day  he  went  towards 
the  W4na  plain,  where  a king’s  army  had  been  in  camp.  On  the 
morning  after  the  king’s  forces  had  left,  Abdullah  found  a baby, 
hidden  under  a frying-pan — in  Pashtu  fearerai— and  took  it  home.  This 
boy  grew  up,  rnarried  a girl  of  the  Urmur  tribe  and  by  her  had  a 
son  called  Sulaiman,  who  in  turn  had  a son  called  Wazir,  the  reputed 
ancestor  of  the  Wazir  tribe. 
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Khidrai  the  second  son  of  Wazn*  begat  three  sons,  Musa,  Ma’sud  and 
Mubsirik.  Musa  was  a religious  man  so  they  nicknamed  him  Darwesh 
ifaqir)  and  from  him  descend  this,  the  biggest  section  of  the  Wazirs.  He 
died  in  the  hills  near  Khw4ja  Khidar  where  the  boundary  pillars  of 
Northern  and  Southern  VVazirist^n  now  stand. 

From  Ma’sud  the  second  son  of  Khidrai  descend  the  Mahsud  Wazirs. 
Some  say  that  the  Mahsuds  were  originally  Hazilras,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have,  as  a body,  the  Mongolian  type  of  features  common 
among  the  Hazdra. 

The  third  son,  Mub^nk,  had  a son  named  Gurbuz  from  whom  descend 
the  Gurbuz  tribe — most  of  whom  now  live  in  the  hills  between  Khost 
and  the  Tochi  valley  above  Miramshdh. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Wazirs  are  divided  into  three  great  clans 
Darwesh,  Mahsud  and  Gurbuz. 

When  the  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs  began  to  multiply  they  found  their 
own  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shawal  too  small  and  moved 
down  towards  the  plains.  During  their  march  they  fought  with 
numerous  tribes  who  gave  way  before  them  and  left  the  country  in  their 
hands  ; one  Wazir  facetiously  told  Mr.  J.  Donald  that  they  had  really 
acquired  most  of  the  lands  by  mortgage,  as  the  original  owners 
could  not  repay  the  loans  advanced.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
story  but  probably  force  had  more  to  say  to  it. 

Wd,na  was  conquered  from  the  Nasirs,  Dotannis  and  Midnis : Spin, 
from  the  Dotannis  and  Nasirs:  Kazmak,  from  the  Urmurs:  the  Upper 
Tochi,  from  the  Marwats ; the  Kaitu  valley  from  the  Landar  and 
Sadak  : the  Kurram  valley  from  the  Bangash  and  Orakzai : the  Saro 
plain,  from  the  Bangash  and  Zaimusht : Gomatti  was  received  as  a gift 
from  a Bannuchi  of  Sordni : Warghar  of  the  Wali  Khels,  from  the 
Marwats:  Sadrawan  of  the  Sperkais,  from  the  Bannuchis : the  Hathi 
Khel  thal,  from  the  Marwats  and  Khattaks  : and  the  Birmal  valley, 
from  the  Marwats,  Mangalsand  Zadrans. 

Thus  the  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs  carved  out  for  themselves  a separate 
territory  of  their  own.  'J'he  Mahsud  seized  the  country  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Urmurs,  who  fled  towards  Afghduistiin,  the  upper  hills 
above  Ningrahar  and  Peshawar. 

'Fhe  country  of  the  Darwesh  Khel  and  Mahsud  Wazirs  thus  got  the 
name  of  Waziristan,  the  land  of  the  Wazirs.”  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Turi  country  and  the  Khost  valley,  on  the  west  by  the 
Kharoti  country  and  on  the  east  by  the  British  Districts  of  Dera  Ismail 
Khdn,  Banuu  and  Kohdt  and  on  the  south  by  the  Gumal  valley.  Its 
area  is  about  0,500  square  miles  which  is  not  only  larger  than  any  one 
District  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  but  equal  to  nearly  half 
its  whole  settled  area.  The  Darwesh  Khels  divided  this  large  tract 
amongst  the  different  sections,  the  two  main  ones  being  the  Ahmadzai 
and  Utmanzai.  Some  sub-sections  of  the  Ahmadzai  live  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Bannu  and  in  the  hills  round  Gumatti  on  the  Saro 
plain  and  Zarwan  and  the  junction  of  the  Kurram  and  Kaitu  rivers, 
Wana,  Spin,  the  Dhana  valley,  Shakai  and  Badar.  The  Utmdnzai  live 
towards  the  south-west  corner  of  Bannu,  and  also  in  the  Kurram  valley, 
on  the  Kaitu,  in  the  Tochi  and  Khaisora  valleys.  Sham,  Shawdl  and  tho 
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Birmal  valley.  The  ancestors  of  the  Darwesh  Khel  divided  the  country 
among  the  sub-sections,  either  according  to  the  numerical  strength  of 
each  or  on  ancestral  shares,  and  that  distribution  still  holds  good. 

Having  sub-divided  their  newly  acquired  country,  the  Darwesh  Khels 
settled  down  in  it  and  began  to  prosper.  Increasing  in  numbers  they 
became  a powerful  fighting  race,  but  with  prosperity  dissensions  crept  in 
among  them  over  grazing  questions  and  these  led  to  bloodshed  and 
blood-feuds.  Therti  were  also  quan-els  over  women  so  the  Wazir  elders 
convened  a council  at  which  they  drew  up  rules  for  the  settlement  of 
feuds  and  disputes.  These  were  accepted  by  the  tribesmen  about  400 
years  ago  when  the  ceremony  of  dua  khair  (holding  up  the  hands  in 
prayer)  was  gone  through.  These  rules  are  a mixture  of  Muhammadan 
law  and  custom  and  are  as  follows: — ^ Life  for  life’:  A.8  a rule 
the  life  of  the  actual  taker  of  life  is  forfeit,  but  the  taking  of  revenge 
may  extend  to  the  agnates  of  the  killer.  In  some  cases  blood-money 
is  taken  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  1,200  Kabuli  for  a Pathdn  and  Rs.  360  Kdbuli 
for  a dependent. 

The  procedure  in  effecting  neki  (peace)  is  this: — The  relatives  of  the 
offender  with  tribal  leaders  and  mullahs  come  to  the  iiouse  of  th"  injur- 
ed party  by  way  of  intercession  [ninawatti]  and  offer  to  make  peace 
on  payment  of  Rs.  1,200  Kdbuli,  if  a Pathdu  Pashtun  has  been  killed. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered,  if  the  injured  party  is  strong  the  neki  or 
reparation  money  is  often  not  accepted,  and  a life  is  taken.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  which  Wazirs  have  taken  life  even  after  blood-money 
had  been  awarded.  This  Rs.  1,200  is  not  all  paid  in  cash,  it  is  paid  half 
in  cash  and  half  in  land  or  cattle  and  two  virgins  are  also  given,  thus  : — 

Rs.  600  cash. 

„ 300  in  land  or  cattle. 

. ,,  300  by  delivery  of  two  girls. 

» This  system  is  called  nime  reke  nime  peke. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  laws  about  evidence  are  very  lax  among 
Wazirs  : for  instance,  if  a man  is  killed  in  the  dark  and  the  murderer 
is  not  identified  the  deceased’s  relatives  will  try  to  trace  him,  and  in 
case  their  suspicions  fall  on  any  one  he  will  be  required  to  produce  100 
men  to  take  an  oath  as  to  his  innocence.  If  he  cannot  produce  100, 
ten  will  be  required  to  take  oath  ten  times  each  to  make  up  the  100. 
This  simple  rule  may  have  answered  a century  ago,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  answer  now,  for  a Wazir  will  take  a false  oath  readily  if  it  suits  him 
to  do  so,  and  his  regard  for  the  Qurdn  is  not  what  it  was  or  may  have 
been.  In  a case  of  outraging  the  modesty  of  a woman  the  offender 
has  to  submit  to  have  a bit  of  his  foot  cut  off  and  sometimes  his  nose 
has  to  go  too.  Should  he  plead  not  guilty  the  tribunal  of  elders  is 
guided  % the  word  of  the  woman,  but  fortunately  such  cases  do  not 
appear  to  be  very  common. 

The  following  appeai-s  to  be  the  system  by  which  trade  is  protected 
among  the  Wazirs,  who  go  in  for  commerce  in  spite  of  their  raiding  pro- 
pensities, and  this  can  be  seen  at  any  Friday  Fair  in  Bannu  from  the 
number  of  Wazir  traders.  Should  a Wazir  convoy  be  attacked 
and  property  looted  by  a raiding  party,  by  tribal  law  the  party  raided 
is  justified  in  killing  the  cattle  of  the  raiders  who  arc  held  jointlv  and 
severally  responsible  for  the  ra^d.  tSometimeR  peace  is  made  by  giving 
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18  women  to  the  persons  raided : of  these  9 women  must  be  alive  at  the 
time,  while  the  remaining  9 are  given  when  they  come  into  existence. 

If  an  animal  is  poisoned  and  dies  the  owner  is  entitled  to  kill  an 
animal  of  equal  value  belonging  to  the  offender  unless  compensation 
is  paid.  If  a fruit  tree  is  cut  or  injured  the  compensation  is  Ks.  100 
per  tree.  If  a house  is  set  on  fire  (a  kezhdi^  is  also  regarded  as  a 
house)  the  compensation  is  Rs.  100  and  the  price  of  any  property 
burnt  in  the  house  is  payable  in  addition  to  this  sum.  If  any  life  is 
lost  the  murder  rules  apply,  but  in  such  a case  before  deciding  that 
murder  has  been  committed,  it  will  have  to  be  enquired  first  whether 
the  man  at  fault  knew  that  the  house  he  was  going  to  set  on  fire  was 
the  abode  of  any  persons  or  that  they  were  sleeping  there  when  the 
offence  was  committed. 

The  rules  about  refugees  are  very  strict  and  a Wazir  will  suffer  a 
lot  for  his  hamsaya  or  refugee.  Cases  in  which  a refugee  has  been 
given  up  by  the  Wazirs  are  very  rare.  A man  becomes  a hamsaya  by 
going  with  a sheep  which  he  kills  before  the  man  whom  he  seeks  as 
his  overlord.  According  to  custom  the  person  approached  cannot  very 
well  refuse  the  sheep,  which  he  and  his  companions  eat,  and  thereafter 
they  are  bound  to  protect  the  hamsaya  at  considerable  risk  to  them- 
selves. To  some  extent  this  custom  prevails  in  British  Districts  and  it 
gives  trouble  in  the  trial  of  cases  because  influential  men  are  urged 
to  intercede  for  criminals. 

The  customs  about  affairs  of  the  heart  among  Wazirs  are  peculiar. 
All  Pathdns  punish  with  death  the  unfaithful  wife  and  her  paramour  if 
jiagi  ante  delicto.  But  according  to  the  Wazir  code  of  honour, 
it  is  wrong  even  to  imagine  oneself  in  love  with  another  man’s  wife. 
For  indulging  even  in  such  amorous  imaginings  one  is  liable  to  have 
a foot  cut  off.  The  Wazii  code  also  provides  for  the  woman’s  protec- 
tion for  if  a man  kills  a woman  without  killing  the  man  with  whom 
her  name  has  been  coupled,  her  relations  can  injure  the  man  who 
killed  her  unless  he  pays  Rs.  600  Kdbuli  as  compensation  to  her 
relations.  A husband  if  he  likes  can  take  Rs.  1,200  and  I’enounce  all 
claims  to  his  wife.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  about  paying  compensation 
the  decree-holder  has  a right  to  seize  the  debtor’s  property  or  that 
of  his  relations,  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the  tribe  who  would 
combine  to  punish  any  resistance  on  the  debtor’s  part. 

When  a Wazir  dies  his  relatives  and  friends,  both  male  and  female, 
beat  their  chests,  and  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages  come  and 
condole.  The  body  is  washed  and  prepared  for  the  coffin  by  mullahs, 
and  prayers  are  said  over  it.  When  the  funeral  party  returns  from 
the  graveyard  relatives  and  friends  are  entertained  at  a feast  by  men 
of  a different  section  of  the  tribe.  Marriages  aro  performed  with  due 
pomp  and  ceremony.  The  betrothal  is  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to  pay  a dowry  to  the 
bride’s  family,  in  other  words  wives  are  bought.  The  actual  marriage 
ceremony  is  a quiet  and  simple  function,  but  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
before  the  date  fixed  a procession  goes  from  the  bridegroom’s  house 
to  the  bride’s.  It  will  consist  of  five  score  or  ten  score  young  men 
and  half  a hundred  women  with  two  or  three  tomtoms  which  are 
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vigorously  beaten.  The  women  sing  songs,  the  men  clash  sword  and 
buckler,  others  fire  off  their  match-locks.  With  them  they  take  two  or 
three  sheep,  a bullock  and  some  rice.  The  night  is  spent  in  feasting 
at  the  bride’s  house  and  on  the  morrow  the  procession  returns  with 
the  same  noisy  pomp,  taking  with  them  the  bride  mounted  on  a mare. 
The  intervening  period  before  marriage  is  to  enable  the  husband’s 
family  to  become  acquainted  with  the  bride,  and  to  see  how  they  get 
on  together.  If  their  disagreements  are  more  than  the  ordinary 
family  jars,  the  wedding  does  not  take  place. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  Darwesh  Khels  were  constantly  fighting 
with  the  Mahsuds  and  every  year  a tora  or  expedition  was  arranged 
against  them,  but  the  Darwesh  Khel  never  met  with  any  great  success. 
In  1901  or  1902  the  Darwesh  Khel  raised  a big  force  against  the 
Mahsuds  and  attacked  them  from  the  direction  of  Spin  and  Wana,  as 
well  as  from  Hazmak,  but  they  were  beaten  off  by  the  Mahsuds  with 
heavy  loss.  Both  sides  lost  indeed  heavily  but  the  Darwesh  Khel  came 
off  second  best.  They  have  been  very  much  broken  up  partly  owing 
to  the  British  advance  to  W^na  and  the  Toohi  and  partly  owing  to 
disunion  in  the  tribe  itself.  For  instance  the  powerful  Hdthi  Khel  section 
which  used  to  move  lip  to  Shawd^l  has  now  ceased  to  migrate  and  passes 
the  summer  in  the  arid  tracts  near  Latammar.  The  Mahsuds  continue 
to  live  compactly  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  have  annexed  some 
of  the  Darwesh  Khel  lands  which  immediately  adjoined  their  country. 

The  Ahmadzai  sub-sections  are  ; — 


Hathi  Khel. 

Sperkai. 

Khonia  Khel. 

Sarki  Khel.’ 

Mohamdad  Khel. 

Bodin  Khel. 

Umarzai. 

Khojal  Khel. 

Bizan  Khel. 

They  are  said  to  be  thus  descended  : — 


, r~ 

Husam. 


Ahmad. 

I 


k2iu. 


r~ 

Sperkai. 


Nasrai. 


r 


Sh^idi.  Bomi  (?  Bahami). 


r r 

Zilli.  Tiji. 


Jangi, 


Shaikh  Bazid, 


Utm4n. 


Kaka. 


r“ 

Khali. 


Jai.  Kamil  Din. 


Namar.  Ghani.  Dari,  Yikub. 


Ashraf. 


Ibid. 


Painda  Khel. 

Taji  Khel. 

Zalli  Khel  and  Gangi 
Khel. 


Matak.  Rakha. 

J 

r i i ^ 

Rahmat.  Iniyat,  Barak,  GuUndlk. 
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Bnt,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Johnstot?,  the  fiivtlier  one  goes 
back  the  more  regular  do  the  names  appear.  Now  the  Wazir  mt 
only  have  some  curious  non-Muhamraadan  names,  such  as  Spezlimai, 
(born)  when  there  is  a moon ; Trezhmai,  born  when  there  is  no  moon: 
Chit,  a small  yellow  bird  ; Spingul,  ‘ white-flower  ’ ; Prdng,  ' leopard  ’ 
and  other  local  names  of  birds  and  beasts,  but  they  have  an  enor* 
mous  choice  of  Musalm^n  names  and  one  would  expect  to  find  names 
of  both  types  in  the  earlier  pedigrees. 

The  Shaikh  Bazid  of  this  table  looks  like  Btlyazi'd  the  Roshania. 

And  those  of  the  Utmanzai*  : — 

Mohmit  Khel.  I Madda  KLel.  I Kabul  Khel. 

Manzar  Khel.  | Tori  Khel.  | Bakka  Khel  and  Jani  Khel. 

The  Utmanzais  reside  only  in  the  centre  of  Waziristd-n,  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  the  country  being  held  by  the  Ahmadzais  who 
fought  for  years  to  maintain  their  supremacy. 

Among  the  Ahmadzai  the  Zalli  Khel  and  Hathi  Khel  were  regarded 
as  good  fighting  tribes  and  among  the  Utmdnzai,  the  Tori  Khel  were 
foremost  ; while  the  Saifali  sub-section  of  the  Kabul  Khels  were  also 
famous  for  their  bravery  in  the  field.  The  Hassan  Khel  sub-sectiou  of 
the  Mohmit  Khel  are  also  regarded  as  a good  fighting  clan. 

In  order  to  get  the  tribesmen  together  there  existed  a system  which 
might  be  called  the  chahveshta  system.  According  to  this  each 
lewder  of  a clan  had  the  tribal  sanction  to  order  in  the  clansmen,  and 
each  clansman  was  bound  to  obey  under  penalty  of  having  his  sheep 
looted  or  even  his  tent  burnt.  In  this  way  a fairly  large  force  was  got 
together,  but  as  it  is  impossible  under  a settled  government  to  allow 
the  chalweshti  system,  the  Darweah  Khel  are  gradually  becoming 
more  luxurious  in  their  habits  and  are  settling  down  in  mud  huts 
which  are  taking  the  place  of  the  black  tents.  They  are  in  fact 
passing  from  the  nomadic  to  the  agricultural  stage. 

Waz/r  Marriage  Customs. 

When  a man’s  son  is  growing  up  he  seeks  a family  which  has  a 
marriageable  daughter — frequently  visiting  other  Wazir  families  in 
his  search.  Having  found  a suitable  girl  he  deputes  a friend  to 
ascertain  from  her  parents  if  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  the  alliance 
(called  dostif  i.  e.  friendship).  If  they  acquiesce  the  boy’s  father  with 
6 or  7 meu  visits  the  house  of  the  girl’s  father  or  guardian  to  settle  the 
bride-price,  which  varies  from  Ks.  100  to  Rs.  300  and  is  invariably 
exacted.  Part  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  the  rest  being  payable  at  the 


• Said  to  be  thus  descended : — 


Utminzai. 


•r — 

Wall  Khel. 


Mohmit  Khel. 


Ibrah^  Khel. 


r i 1 

K4bul  KbeL  Bakka  Khel.  Jani  Khel. 


I i 1 

Madda  Khel.  Tori  Khel.  Manzar  Khel. 


Wuzi  Khel.  Bora 


thel. 


Hassan  Khel.  Khidaf  Khel. 
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wedding.  The  dud  hliair  is  then  recited  by  all  present  a.nd  the  boy’s 
father  receives  his  companions’  felicitations.  This  observance  always 
takes  place  at  night,  neither  the  boy  nor  the  girl  being  present  at  it. 
The  boy’s  father  now  returns  home  and  announces  the  betrothal 
[newa)  by  distributing  sweets  in  his  village.  He  receives  more  con- 
gratulations and  the  w'^men  sing  marriage  songs.  No  ornaments  are 
given  to  the  girl  and  etiquette  requires  that  she  should  even  remain 
in  ignorance  of  her  betrothal. 

Some  time  after  the  newa  comes  the  nana  watai,  when  the  boy  accom- 
panied by  1 1 is  father  and  8 or  9 young  men,  goes  to  the  girl’s  home, 
taking  with  him  a sheep  which  is  slaughtered  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  whole  village  as  well  as  the  girl’s  household.  In  return  the  boy’s 
party  is  given  supper  and  the  boy  presents  a rupee  (or  as  many  as  five)  to 
the  girl’s  family — a present  which  is  usually  placed  in  a dish  and  appro- 
priated by  a kinsman  of  the  girl.  In  return  her  mother  gives  the  boy  a 
silver  ring.  Merry  making  ensues  in  which  ghi  and  coloured  water  are 
sprinkled  over  the  boy’s  party.  Voung  people  (of  both  sexes)  of  ihe  girl’s 
villag3  share  in  this  merriment,  which  is  renewed  next  morning  with 
greater  zest,  so  much  so  that  the  two  parties  often  end  up  with  a 
promiscuous  scuffle  in  which  all  the  villagers  join — all  prudery  being  cast 
aside,  although  Wazir  women  are  as  a rule  very  punctilious  in  social 
intercourse, 

If  the  nana  watai  has  not  been  observed  the  boy  is  certain  to  be 
haunted  by  the  girl’s  kinsmen  with  the  words  khara  wutara,  ‘ fasten  up 
the  donkey.’  This  phrase  has  now  no  known  meaning,  but  it  compels 
the  boy  to  take  a sheep  to  the  girl’s  home  that  evening,  or  at  any  rate 
a day  or  two  later,  and  slaughter  it  there.  Half  a dozen  youths 
accompany  him  ; and  the  observances  for  the  rest  resemble  the  nana 
watai,  except  that  the  party  does  not  as  a rule  'stay  the  night  but 
returns  that  same  evening.  The  custom  is  called  khara  taral  (to  tie 
up  the  donkey). 

When  the  boy  is  of  age  and  his  father  is  in  a position  to  carry  out 
the  marriage  it  is  usual  from  him  to  ask  the  girl’s  father  if  he  is  ready. 
A date  is  then  fixed  for  the  wra  (wedding  : Pashtu  wadah),  a day 
falling  between  the  Ids  being  avoided,  but  any  other  day  may  be  chosen. 
Before  this  is  done  the  balance  of  the  bride-price  must  be  paid  up. 
The  boy’s  father  then  sends  three  sheep  and  enough  grain  to  feed 
the  girl’s  village  as  well  as  his  own  party.  A man  and  two  or  three 
old  Women  takes  these  supplies  with^a  set  of  three  garments  and  some 
ornaments  for  the  girl. 

Next  morning  the  girl’s  village  turns  out  and  collects  wood  for  the 
expected  wedding-party  and  that  evening  the  villagers  are  feasted 
on  one  of  the  sheep  which  is  dubbed  the  largai  mazl  wood  or  wood- 
cutcer’s  sheep’).  Simultaneously  drums  are  beaten  in  the  boy’s 
village  and  merry-making  held  there. 

Next  morning  the  other  two  sheep  are  butchered  and  preparations 
mad3  to  receive  the  wedding- party,  which  numbers  from  100  to  150 
souls  and  starts  that  afteriioou,  the  men  dancing  in  front  of  it  with 
svvords  and  tiring  at  random  to  the  accomp  mimeiit  of  drums  and  fifes. 
The  women  in  rear  sing  war-songs  as  well  as  love-songs.  The  pro- 
cession must  arrive  before  sunset,  ^aud^  it  js  met  witli’a  shower  of 
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stones,  often  causing  serious  injaries,  by  the  village  boys;  but  once  it 
enters  the  girl’s  house  every  respect  is  shown  to  it  and  it  is  comfortably 
accommodated.  After  a meal,  a cuiious  dance,  locally  called  mindor, 
in  which  young  men  and  boys  form  a wide  ring  with  a drummer 
and  fife-player  in  the  centre,  is  performed.  Later  two  or  more  pro- 
fessional dancing  men  give  an  exhibition  of  their  tkill,  and  a sweeper 
enters  the  circle  riding  on  a horse  made  of  reeds  on  which  he  prances 
round  two  or  three  times,  finally  crushing  it  down  bo  the  ground  in  front 
of  a kinsman  of  the  bridegroom,  and  receiving  from  him  a fee  of  one 
rupee  for  his  services.  11118  curious  observance  is  called  the  as  zhob- 
laual  or  ^ mutilation  of  the  horse.’  The  niglit'passes  in  merrymaking. 

Next  morning  a barber  holds  up  a looking-glass  to  some  of  the  bride- 
groom’s near  kin  and  gets  a rupee  as  his  due.  Then  the  bride  is  put 
on  a horse  by  her  brother  or  a cousin  and  the  bridegroom’s  mother 
or  a near  kinswoman  throws  some  sweetmeats  over  her  head  as  an 
offeriog.  When  the  wedding  party  has  on  its  return  reached  the  bride- 
groom’s house  nearly  every  member  of  it  gives  a rupee  to  the  boy’s 
father  or  guardian,  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  keep  it.  This  is  called 
rwpai  achawal. 

When  the  bride  has  dismounted  at  the  bridegroom’s  house  sweets 
are  distributed  among  the  women  by  his  mother  or  sister  and  a male 
child  is  placed  in  the  bride’s  lap,  so  that  she  too  may  bear  a son.  She 
is  then  made  to  put  her  hand  into  some  ghi  in  order  that  her  advent 
may  bring  good  luck  and  milch  kine  to  the  house.  The  sarwang,  a 
feast,  is  then  given  by  the  bridegroom  to  all  who  have  contributed  in 
the  rwpai  achawal.  This  brings  to  a close  the  day  on  which  the  wed- 
ding procession  returns  from  the  bride’s  house. 

Next  evening  a mullah  performs  the  nikdh  in  the  orthodox  way, 
the  bride’s  own  consent  being  formally  given,  or  if  she  is  bashful  her 
representative,  called  dini  wror  or  ‘ brother  in  the  faith,’  assents  on 
her  behalf.  Her  dower  is  usually  fixed  at  a small  sum,  Rs.  40  to 
Rs.  80.  .On  the  following  day,  the  next  but  one  after  the  wedding,  three 
or  four  women,  including  the  bride’s  mother  if  alive,  visit  her  before  noon 
and  take  her  back  to  her  own  home.  This  is  called  the  dreyama.  There 
she  remains  for  8 or  9 days  and  is  then  again  brought  back  to  her 
husband’s  home  by  one  of  his  kinsmen,  with  a cow,  goat  or  other 
aninfal  given  her  by  her  father,  a present  called  the  manacha.  She 
also  brings  home  with  her  sarwor,  food  cooked  in  her  lather’s  house, 
which  is  divided  among  the  boys  of  her  husband’s  village. 

II. — The  Mahsdd  Wazirs. 

Origin. — The  birth-place  of  the  tribe  is  said  to  be  K^nigumm  which 
curiously  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Urmdes.  Makin,  the  true  capital  of  the 
Mahsuds,  consists  of  a cluster  of  12  villages,  all  Bahlolzai.  The 
Abdul ai  predominate  in  oiher  villages. 

Organization. — The  present  organization  is  given  below.  An  expla- 
nation of  the  name  of  each  section,  sub-division  and  division  would  do 
much  to  elucidate  the  principles  on  which  it  is  formed,  In  two  sub- 
divisions, Shahmirai  and  Sarmushai,  there  are  Black  and  Red  sections, 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  Tor-Spin  factions  found  in  other 
tribes, 
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The  Mahsdds  boast  that  of  all  the  Af^hdii  tribes  they  alone  have 
7‘eifnained  free.  Their  organization  is  intensely  democratic,  and  they 
have  no  Khan  Khel,  any  man  who  distinguishes  himself  being  able  to 
rise  to  the  rank  of  malik.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  clan  and  sectional 
feuds  are  unknown,  for  the  law  of  blood-revenge  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  only  the  actual  murderer  should  be  punished.  But 
theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  another,  so  that  blood  feuds  arise 
and  are  interminable.  For  a full  description  reference  may  be  made 
to  Lorimer’s  Waziri  Pashto,  p.  333  et  seqq. 

I. — Mahsods. 


Clan  I.-^Alizai,  also  hnowit  as  Potia  Khel. 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Shabi  Khel  

1. 

Astonai 

2. 

Patonai. 

3. 

Baromai. 

4. 

Sultanai. 

5. 

Bibizai. 

6. 

Khan  Khel. 

7. 

Khojakai. 

Collectively  Manzai, 

Psli  KI16I  •••  •••  ••• 

1. 

Shumi  Khel  

1. 

Machi  Khel. 

2. 

Bahadur  Khel. 

3. 

Qarerai. 

2. 

Dasi  Khel ... 

1. 

Salerai  Khel. 

2. 

Guri  Khel. 

3. 

Malla  KheL 

4. 

Darekai. 

6. 

Kanjurai. 

Gedi  Khel 

1. 

Khamir  Khel 

1. 

Paridai. 

2. 

Batakai. 

2. 

Khoedad  Khel 

1. 

Ijangar  Khel. 

2. 

Kei  Khel. 

3. 

Brahim  ^el. 

4. 

Chund  Khel 

■) 

5. 

Wazirmi. 

Shnhinirai 

1. 

Tor  or  black. 

6. 

Targaddi. 

2. 

Sur  or  red. 

Malikdnai. 
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Clan  II. — Shaman  Khel. 


DivisioDs. 

Subdivisions. 

Sections. 

Obabar  Kbe)  

1. 

Darwal  

1. 

Kasim  Khel. 

2. 

Brabim  Khel. 

3. 

Media  Khel. 

2. 

Haidari  

I. 

Haji  Khel. 

2. 

Pir  Muhammad  Khel. 

3. 

Zaria  Kbel  

1. 

Iral  Kbel. 

2. 

Madda  Kbel. 

3 

Bijal  Khel 

Kbali  Kbel  

1. 

Badawai 

1. 

Mansur  Khel. 

2. 

Bahadur  Kbel. 

2. 

Datorai. 

3. 

AliKhel 

1. 

Landia  Khel. 

2. 

Kemal  Khel. 

4. 

Salemkai 

1. 

Sbakba  Kbel< 

2. 

Aka  Kbel. 

5. 

Sarmusbai  

1. 

Tor  or  black. 

2. 

Sur  or  red. 

Galisbahi 

1, 

Mangi  Khel. 

2. 

Mirwas  Kbel. 

3. 

Malta  Kbel. 

4. 

Kekhai. 

l^adiozai 

1. 

Tapie  

1. 

Isap  Kbel. 

2. 

Usman  Khel. 

2. 

GbaUb  Kbel  

1. 

Rabiindeid  Kbe  . 

2. 

For  Khel. 

3. 

Mariam  Kbel. 

4. 

Jamal  Kbel. 

3. 

Kasim  Khel  

1 

Abdul  Khel. 

2. 

Dari  Khel. 

Clan  III, — Bahlolzai. 


Divisions. 

1 Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Aimal  Khel  

1. 

Abdulai,  Khanni  Khel  ... 

I. 

Ghozbakai. 

2. 

Salemkai. 

3. 

Lalia  Khel. 

4. 

Shahmak  Khel. 

5. 

Nassri  Khel. 

6. 

Kemat  Khel. 

2. 

Nazar  Khel,  Aziz  Khel  .. 

1. 

Fateh  Khel. 

2. 

Manzar  Khel. 

„ Kharmacb  Kbel 

1. 

Mamia  Khel. 

2. 

Hassan  Khel. 

3. 

Zirgar  Kbel. 

4. 

Khan  Khel. 

6. 

Banga  Kbel. 

3. 

Malikshahi. 

1. 

Khoedadi. 

2. 

Bezadi. 

4. 

Marsenzai. 

Band  Khel  

1. 

Ekam  Khel. 

2. 

Tutia  Khel. 

Nana  Khel  

1. 

Haibat  Kbel  

1. 

Nekzan  Khel. 

2. 

Abbas  Khel. 

„ Sher  Khel  ... 

3. 

Abdul  Rahman  Khel. 

4. 

Jalal  Khel* 

6. 

Qoga  KheL 

6. 

Moib  KheL 

2. 

Umar  Kbel  

1. 

Sherin  Khel. 

2. 

Bakhti  Kbel. 
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Darwesh  Khel  sections. 

Clan  HI. — Bahlolzai. 

Divisions. 

Sub-divisions, 

Sections. 

3.  Kokarai 

4.  Urmar  Khel. 

5.  Dur. 

1.  Mir  Khanai. 

2 Ali  Khanai. 

3.  Manda, 

Shingi  

1.  Mulai  

1.  Kharmach  Khel. 

2.  Mamia  Khel. 

3.  Urmar  Khel. 

4.  Wuji  Khel. 

5.  Azbokai  or  Zokai. 

6.  Boji  Khel. 

7.  Bobalai. 

2.  Mamadai 

1.  Boia  Khel. 

2,  Kanna  Khel, 

II, — Darwbsh  Khel. 

Clan  1. — Utriianzai. 


Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Ibrahim  Khel  

Wali  Khel  

1 Tori  Khel. 

2,  Madda  Khel. 

1.  Saifali  Kabul  Khel. 

2.  Pipali  ,, 

3.  Miami  ,, 

4.  Malikshahi. 

Mahmit  Khel  

5.  Jani  Khel. 

6,  Bakka  Khel, 

1.  Hassan  Khel. 

2.  Waji  Khel. 

3.  Barrak  Khel. 

Clan  11. — Ahmadzai. 

Divisions. 

Sub-divisions. 

Sections. 

Uussain  or  Sain  Khel  ... 

1.  Uati  Khel. 

2.  Umarzai. 

3.  Sirki  Khel. 

Kaln  Khel  

Nasir-ud-din  Shadi  Khel 

1.  Spirkai. 

(o)  Bizzan  Khel, 

(b)  Painda  Khel. 

(c)  Khojal  Khel. 

(d)  Badan  Khel. 

(e)  Khunia  Khel. 

Nasir-ud-din  Bomi  Khel... 

1.  ZalU  Khel. 

2.  Toji  Khel. 

3.  Gangi  Khel. 

4.  Shadkai. 

Another  authority  divides  the  Ahmadzai  thus 


( 1.  Hati  Khel. 

1.  Sain  Khel  ...  J 3,  Umarzai. 

i 3.  Sirki  Khel, 

'i,  Kalu  Khel,  all  the  other  suh-divisious,  au  I the  Ali  Khaui  at  VVauo. 


MaJmid  customs. 
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The  Darwesh  are  par  excellence  Wazfrs  being  called  Ster  Warir 
or  great  Wazirs,  and  the  Mahsuds  are  in  every  respect  their  inferiors. 

Social  Customs. 

Drew.— Men  wear  a white  or  dark  blue  pagri,  and  an  angrakha 
{sharai  in  Pashto)  or  a shirt,  embroidered  on  the  collar  and  front  with 
needle-work  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  a pair  of  loose  trousers  {shaliclr) 
usually  made  of  strong  white  cotton  cloth.  Sandals  are  usually  worn. 

Women  wear  a gown  (iiam/s)  hanging  loose  to  the  feet,  of  chintz 
ornamented  about  the  neck  and  front  with  silken  needlework:  shalwar 
made  of  imported  cloth  : and  sandals  but  seldom  shoes.  The  similarity 
between  men  and  women  iu  dress  is  noticeable. 

Women  observe  no  parda,  wear  no  veils  and  mix  freely  with  the 
men  when  administering  to  their  wants.  Hospitality  is  a prime  virtue 
and  guests  are  welcomed  by  both  men  and  women  : for  the  latter  the 
guests  6rat  set  aside  a portion  of  the  food  provided  by  the  host : 
this  is  called  the  deg’s  share.  The  Mahsuds  boast  that  they  have  no 
poor  man  amongst  them.  Whenever  a family  is  brought  low  by  deaths, 
accidents,  or  raids  from  without,  the  clan  subscribes  to  re-establish 
it,  one  bringing  a bullock,  another  a blanket,  and  so  on. 

Marriage. — The  Mahsud  marriage  customs  aro  similar  to  those  of 
other  Wazirs.  The  price  of  a woman  ranges  from  lis.  60  to  150. 
The  marriage  procession,  which  goes  from  the  bridegroom’s  house  to 
fetch  the  bride,  consists  of  100  to  200  young  men,  and  50  to  60  women 
or  young  girls,  who  have  two  or  three  drums  with  them.  The  women 
sing  songs,  and  the  young  men  dance,  waving  in  their  hands  their 
swords  and  shields,  and  others  fire  off  their  matchlocks.  They  also 
take  with  them  two  or  three  sheep,  or  a bullock,  with  a quantity  of 
rice.  One  or  two  spend  the  whole  night  in  noisy  rejoicing.  Next 
morning  the  procession  returns  to  its  own  village,  taking  in  its  midst 
the  bride,  who  is  mounted  on  a mare.  The  marriage  service  is  read 
by  the  mullah  after  an  interval  of  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  having  no  intercourse  in  the  meanwhile.  The  bride 
is  in  this  way  brought  to  her  husband’s  house  before  her  marriage 
merely  to  become  acquainted  with  his  family.  A woman  whose  hus- 
bands invariably  die  is  called  akhraba  sheza  or  a ‘ scorpion-like’  woman. 

Death. — Mourning  consists  in  wailing  and  beating  tluj  breasts,  in  which 
women  join.  Mullahs  wash  the  body  and  prepare  it  for  the  coffin, 
the  grave  is  dug  by  the  young  men  of  the  village. 

On  returning  from  the  graveyard  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  are  entertained  by  men  of  a different  section  of  the  tribe 
to  their  own. 

Religion. — It  is  said  that  the  Mahsuds  are  all  Sunnis.  K4nigurm 
is  the  seat  of  religion.  It  contains  several  Sayad  families,  settled  there 
for  centuries.  Mahsuds  are  slack  in  religious  duties.  They  have 
charms  (ida),  and  apparently  the  Michan  Khel  have  many  kinds  of 
charms.*  The  Akhwunds  practise  cures  by  blowing.  All  Wazirs, 
Dauris  and  even  Hindus  call  Mamozi,  the  Martsi  Khel,  'lather,  i.  e,, 


• Waniri  Pashto,  p.  95. 
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Wazira  in  Bannu. 

B^bd  Mamozi.’  A lioly  man  endowed  with  miraculous  powers  is  called 
hzerg  {buzurg). 

Inheritance. — Inheritance  is  called  miros  {mirds).  Miroi  is  the  extinc- 
tion of  all  the  males  of  a faniily,  and  khei,  or  kheiz  has  a similar 
meaning.  These  words  may  be  significant  of  the  importance  of  not 
dying  without  male  issue. 

Amusements. — Mindor  is  the  name  of  the  Wazir  dance.  Dances  are 
performed  on  the  Show  Day  [nendore  pa  vrez)  of  both  Ids,  when  the 
people  dance  and  guns  are  fired  off. 

Dependants. — Appear  to  be  koligars  or  korigars  (^.  e.  kdrigan) 
blacksmith  or  mechanics;  katanrais — menials  who  are  also  musicians, 
and  who  appear  to  be  of  a peculiarly  dark  complexion;  and  Dirs  or 
Durs,  a menial  tribe  which  makes  sacking  and  felt. 

Language. — The  Wazir  dialect  is  apparently  a variety  of  Pashto  with 
certain  phonetic  changes,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  change  of  long 
a into  0,  as  in  Sindhi,  e.  g.  doghi  for  ddghi,  nogha  for  ndgha,  kcLjowa 
for  kajdwa,  etc.  0 of  Punjabi  becomes  e as  in,  jeta  for  jhota,  a young 
buffalo.*  R often  becomes  I as  in  dilbor  darbdr,  jilga  ior  jirga,  etc.  The 
vocabulary  appears  to  be  full  of  Indian  words,  and  the  Indian  months 
seem  to  be  in  use.f  Even  a verse  of  the  Qordn  is  called  mantar. 

The  Wazir,  in  Bannu,  have  two  branches:  (1)  Ahmadzai  which  in- 
cludes the  Hatbirhel,  Isperka,  Bizankhel  and  (jMARZAr.  The  Bizankhel 
has  four  main  divisions,  Daulat,  Iso  and  Umar  Khdn  in  the  plains,  and 
Moghalkhel  in  the  hills.  The  Paindakhel  is  a cognate  clan,  not  descend- 
ed from  Bizan,  Avhich  lives  by  trade  and  carrying  salt  more  than  by 
cultivation;  (2)  Utmanzai, 

The  Wazir  customs  in  Bannu  differ  from  those  of  the  Bannuchis 
and  other  Path^ns, 

The  preliminary  bargain  is  effected  by  the  father  or  other  near 
relative  of  the  boy.  When  this  is  arranged  10  or  15  men  of  the  boy’s 
party  with  the  hoy  go  at  bed-time  to  the  girl’s  house,  having  sent  before- 
hand sheep,  wheat  and  other  necessities  for  a feast.  Singing  and 
dancing  go  on  all  night,  a distinctive  feature  being  that  the  old 
women  of  the  bride’s  party  come  out  with  a coloured  fluid  like  that 
used  by  Hindus  at  the  time  of  the  Holi  and  throw  it  on  the  men  of  the 
boy’s  party.  The  bride-price  is  paid  in  the  morning,  if  it  can  be 
managed.  The  various  murders,  blood-feuds  and  other  wrongs  lead 
sometimes  to  very  young  girls  being  betrothed  to  the  aggrieved  party, 
or  else  one  is  betrothed  to  a man  on  either  side  in  order  that  peace 
may  be  made. 


* Owing  to  this  modification  of  the  o,  u and  au  sounds  there  are  some  curious  forms, 
Indi  for  Hindu. 

I January  ..  July,  Wassa. 

February  is  Tarkha  or  Orbeshe  August. 

(Barley  harvest).  September,  Assi. 

M.irch,  Chetar. 


April,  Sok  or  Wasyok, 

May,  Krop  or  Jet, 
June,  Aw  or,  Aownr. 


October,  Katye. 
November,  Mangar. 
December. 


t.g. 


Wazir—^  Wirah. 
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The  price  of  the  girl  cannot  in  all  cases  be  raised  at  once.  For  in- 
stance an  uncle  will  promise  his  daughter  to  his  nephew  when  they  are 
both  quite  small.  One  informant  stated  that  he  paid  nothing  at  his 
betrothal,  but  gave  Rs.  100  a year  after  it,  Ks.  200  two  years  later  and 
that  the  marriage  did  not  take  place  for  another  three  years.  * 

At  the  time  of  betrothal  the  father  of  the  girl  gives  her  a large 
ring  and  a silk-worked  handkerchief.  ° 

The  husband  does  not  go  to  the  wedding,  but  only  the  men  and  women 
of  his  family  and  acquaintance.  Very  serious  resistance  is  sometimes 
offered  to  his  party  on  their  arrival  at  tl/e  other  village,  which  is 
timed  for  dark.  There  is  then  a feast  in  the  girl’s  house,  after  which 
all  the  males  go  to  the  chawfe  and  are  entertained  with  singing  and 
dancing.  The  women  of  the  bridegroom’s  party  attire  the  gfrl,  dress 
her  hair  like  a married  woman’s,  and  put  menhdi  on  her.  There  is  next 
an  interchange  of  small  presents.  The  young  boys  of  the  bridegroom’s 
party  being  given  red  ropes,  and  the  girls  silken  braids  by  the  parents 
of  the  girl.  Each  dancer  is  presented  with  a handkerchief. 

In  the  early  morning  the  bride  is  taken  away.  The  brother  or,  if 
there  be  none,  the  father  of  the  girl  returns  with  her  to  her  hus- 
band’s house,  but  no  other  member  of  the  girl’s  party.  Ou  arrival 
most  of  the  villagers  disperse,  but  near  relatives  remain  and  are  fed 
at  the  expense  of  the  bridegroom.  The  men  also  get  a jpagri  each 
and  a rupee  each  is  given  to  the  women. 

At  bed-time  the  orthodox  nikdh  takes  place  and  is  followed  by 
consummation.  People  say  that  it  is  a sign  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times  that  patience  is  not  observed,  and  that  in  the  old  days  modesty 
used  to  prevent  consummation  for  a long  time.  The  brother  is  present 
during  the  nikdh  and  leaves  next  day.  Three  nights  are  spent  by  the 
girl  with  her  husband  and  then  she  goes  back  to  her  parents’  house 
with  her  father  or  brother,  who  comes  to  fetch  her.  She  stops  away 
ten  days  or  so  and  is  again  brought  back  by  a relative  of  the  husband. 
Her  father  is  supposed  to  give  her  a bullock,  a goat  or  the  like  on  her 
second  departure. 

Slight  differences  may  occur  in  different  sections.  The  points  to 
notice  are  the  presence  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  betrothal,  his  absence 
from  the  wedding,  and  the  accompaniment  of  the  girl  by  her  brother  to 
the  husband’s  house.  Ths  dum  plays  little  part  except  as  a musician. 

Wazie,  said  to  be  a sub-caste  of  the  Awdns. 

Wehba,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Welan,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

Weruana,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery, 

WiJHERE,  a Kharral  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

WiJHi,  a Jdt  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Multdn. 

WiJHi,  a clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Shdhpur. 

WiNzAT,  a woman  of  the  Ghuldm  class  in  Peshdwar. 

WiEAH,  a Dogar  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 
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Wurgara. 

WiRK,  ^1)  a J^t  tribe  whose  head-quarters  are  the  Gujr^nw^la  and  Lahore 
districts,  especially  the  former  in  which  they  own  132  villages.  They 
claim  origin  from  a Manhds  R5,]‘put  called  Virak,  who  left  Jammu  and 
settled  at  Ghuchli  in  Amritsar;  and  in  Gujrdnwdla  nearly  a third  of 
them  have  returned  themselves  as  Rajputs,  but  they  marry  freely 
with  the  Jdt  tribes  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  say  that  their  ancestor 
Virak  was  descended  from  Malhan  Nams  (Mai  again  !)  the  founder  of 
the  Manhds  tribe  of  Rdjputs,  and  was  connected  with  the  R^j^s  of 
Jammu.  Leaving  Parghowdl  in  Jammu,  he  settled  in  Amritsar  and 
married  a Gil  Jd.^  girl  whose  personal  strength  won  his  affections.  On 
his  death  she  became  sati,  but  was  delivered  of  a son  just  as  the  pyre 
was  lighted,  and  though  the  bystanders  wished  to  burn  him  too,  he  was 
rescued  by  a mirasi  who  named  him  Ajia.  Customs  at  betrothal  and 
marriage  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kahlons.  The  first 
observance  at  a wedding  is  the  jandian,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  all, 
both  men  and  women,  assemble  at  a her  tree.  There  a hired  ram 
is  washed  and  made  to  stand.  If  it  shakes  its  head  the  ancestor  is 
supposed  to  be  pleased.  Then  follow  the  distribution  of  sird  and 
wanda,  the  md^dn,  etc. — see  under  Waraich.  The  Gujr^nwd-la  tradition 
is  that  Wirk’s  father  Medersen  (?  Indar  Singh)  left  Parghowdl  and 
settled  in*  Amritsar.  By  his  Gil  wife  he  had  3 sons,  Drigar,  Wirk  and 
Warran.  Wirk  left  4 sons  of  whum  only  one  had  issue,  and  25  genera- 
tions ago  his  grandson  moved  westwards  into  Gfijrd,nwd,la.  There  are 
three  main  sections  of  the  tribe,  the  Jopur,  Vachra,  and  Jau.  The  tribe 
rose  to  some  political  importance  about  the  end  of  last  century,  ruling 
a considerable  tract  in  Gujrd,nw^la  and  Lahore  till  subdued  by  Ranjit 
Singh.  Intermarriage  with  the  Waran  is  avoided,  but  is  allowed  with 
all  other  Jd^s.  The  custom  of  'pagri-vand  prevails.  Daughters  do  not 
inherit,  but  adoption  within  the  tribe  and  up  to  10  years  of  age  is 
common. 

(2)  a Kamboh  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

WiRYE,  an  Ardin  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

WuLANA,  a tribe  of  Jdts,  found  in  Sidlkot,  virhich  claims  Rdjput  origin.  Its 
eponym  lived  near  Jhelum  and  its  settlement  in  Si^lkot  dates  from  the 
time  of  Mai  Deo  of  Jammu.  • 

WuEQARA,  one  of  the  Bhitanni  Pathdn  clans  found  in  Bannu,  the  other 
being  the  Danna.  The  Wurgara  are  often  styled  a faqir  gaum,  and 
are  descended  from  the  hill  tribe  which  held  the  hills  before  the  advent 
of ^ the  Daunas.  The  latter  have  two  septs  Boba  and  Bobak. 
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Yang  Chungpa — see  under  Kang-chumpa. 

Yeshkun,  s«e  under  Shin,  p.  405  supra. 

Yidghah,  a tribe  which  so  styles  itself  in  the  Luukho  tract  of  Chitrdl  and 
gives  the  name  of  Yidokh  to  the  whole  valley  with  all  its  branches 
from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Chitr41  river.  The  tribe  is  found  in  the 
upper  Ludkho  valley  and  is  a portion  of  the  race  -which  occupies 
Munjdn  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  whence  they  migrated 
some  seven  generations  ago.  They  number  about  1,000  families  and 
like  the  Munjanis  are  all  Maulais  by  sect : Biddulph’s  Tribes  of  the 
Eindoo  Koosh,  p.  64. 

Yohal,  a Jat  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Yulfa,  villagers,  in  L4hul.  The  Yulfa  hold  the  great  bulk  of  the  fields  in 
jeolas  or  holdings  (?  bundles)  subject  to  the  payment  of  tal,  ^.  e.  rent  or 
revenue,  the  performance  of  htgdr  or  corvee,  and  certain  periodical 
services  to  the  Thdkur.  They  were  held  by  Lyall  to  be  subordbiate 
proprietors  of  their  holdings. 

Yusufzai,  a Path^n  tribe  described  on  p.  254  supra:  see  also  pp.  250-1. 
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ZabidIj  a Sayad  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Montgomery. 

Zaidi,  a Sufi  sect  or  order  which  derives  its  name  from  Khwdja  Abdul  Ahad, 
son  of  Zaid,  whose  shrine  is  at  Basr^. 

Zaimusht,  a tribe  of  Pathdns,  nearly  all  settled  in  Upper  Miranzai 

Zamindar,  a faction  in  Jhelum  : see  Chaudhri^l. 

Zanjani,  a Sayyid  clan  (agricultural)  found  in  Amritsar. 

Zankhe,  a dancing  eunuch,  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes. 

Zaruasht,  c/.  Pdrsi. 

Zarkan,  a clan  of  the  Kdkar  Pa^lidns,  neighbours  of  the  Zarkanni  Ba’och. 

Zarkanni,  another  name  for  the  Bagti  [q.  v.)  tuman  of  the  Baloch. 

Zhing,  lit.  ‘ erect,’  in  Balochi : also  the  name  of  a Baloch  sub-tribe. 

ZiRAK,  one  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the  Gugifini  Path^ns. 

Zmari,  a Pathdn  tribe  which  appears  to  be  mainly  confined  to  Balochisfan. 
It  is  descended  from  Miani  and  is  therefore  connected  with  the  Jdfir 
and  Luni  Pathdns.  It  has  a sub-sectiou  called  Mizi'i.  With  the 
Musakhel  the^  hold  the  crest  of  the  main  Sulaiman  range  to  the  west 
of  the  outer  hills  held  by  the  Ushtar^na. 

ZoN,  the  Tibetan  name  for  the  Loh^r  or  ironsmith. 

Zdmrani,  a small  Pathdn  clan  found  scattered  over  the  Pahdrpur  tract  of 
Dera  Ismail  Khdn. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

The  Utrdddhe  in  Jhang*  comprise  the  following  sections  ;~ 


Abmanabadi,  Attock 

Ahiija,  Hujii,  Attock 

Babbar,  Babar,  Gujrat 

BAnga,  Sialkofc,  Bang/,  Attock 

BAtra,  PeshAwar 

Bhilgra 

Bhiisn' 

Bhiitiani 

Bhiiddi 

Bodhraji  in  Attock 
BotijA,  Attock 
Biidhraja 

Chachra,  also  in  Attock 

Chariana,  SiAlkot,  Chandha.  Qiijrat 

ChAola,  also  in  Peshawar,  Attock,  Gujrat 

Chhabraf  also  in  Attock,  GujrAt 

Chhadi,  Gujrat 

ChhokrA 

ChitkAra 

Chodi,  Attock 

CbugA 

DallA-wAni,  Multan 

Dhingra,  also  in  Attock 

DuaJ 

Elawadhi 

Oand 

Gharbandi,  Attock 
Ghita, 

Ghogar,  SiAlkot 

Girotra,  also  in  Peshawar,  Attock 

GosAn-Mule-Santie 

GiiniwAra,  SiAlkot 

QulAti  Gujrat,  GhulAti,  also  in  Attock 
Oumbaz,  Attock 
GumhiAr,  „ 

JalAha 

KAlrA 

Kandal 

Kantror 

Kathuria,§  also  in  Attock,  Katiira  in 
SiAlkot. 

KawatrA,  Kawatra,  AKock 


KhanijauK 

Kera,  Attock 

Khandpur,  SiAlkot 

Kharbanda 

Khattar 

Khera 

KhetarpAl 

KhurAnA.  also  in  GujrAt 

Kochar,  Attack 

Kubbar,  Gujrat 

Kur-ra 

LiithrA 

Madan 

Makhija,  MakijA,  Peshawar 

Manchinda,  also  in  SiAlkot,  Attock 

Mankand,  Attock 

MinochA,  also  in  (jujrat 

MAnak  tAhlA,  also  in  Attock 

Mati,  Attock 

Mendhirata,  Atlock 

MatijA,  Attock 

Miglani 

Miingia 

NAngpAl.  also  in  Attock 
Narang,  also  in  GujrAt,  NArag  in  Attock 
NiriilA,  also  in  PeshAwar,  Gujrat 
Papila,  Guj  at. 

PiisrijA 

Poplai 

PutAni,  Attock 
RAjpAl.  Attock 
Kawal,  Attock,  Gujrat 
Riori 

Sachdeo,  also  in  GujrAt 

Sethi,  also  in  Attock,  Gujrat 

Sukeja,  Attock 

Suneja 

TharejA 

UbbAwaj 

WadwA.  Attock,  WadhwA,  Mi.ltan 
WirraAni 


The  Dahira  or  DAhra  in  Jhang  include  the  following  Sections 


Ahiija,  Iluja,  in  Attock 

AnejA 

Ameja 

Aspring,  Attock 
Bagahi 

Bagga.  classed  as  Bari  in  PeshAwar 
Bajaj,  BazAz,  Attock,  MultAu 
Balesri,  Attock 
BAngA,  also  in  Multan 
Batija,  Attock 

Batra,  Attock,  MultAn ; BunjAhi  in  PeshAwar 


BawejA,  MullAu 
Bebri 
BiidhrAjA 
BillA 

BhntnA,  MultAn 
ChAbA,  ChAbrA,  Attock 
Chachra,  BunjAhi  in  PeshAwar 
ChannA 

ChAolA,  Attock,  Gujrat,  MultAn:  Bari  in 
Peshawar 

Chugh,  Gujrat : BunjAhi  in  Peshawar 


Other  Districts  in  which  got  is  also  found  are  noted  against  its  name, 
t The  ChhAbras  do  not  wash  their  hair  or  clothes  in  Magh  and  make  a guest  sleep  with 
his  shoes  under  his  head. 

I DuAs  do  not  use  now  gourds  and  the  al  (said  to  be  a kind  of  cucumber). 

§ The  KathuriAs  are  said  to  bo  great  smokers. 

II  Khamijans  who  affect  the  Guru  Walabbhi  Thakur  of  MAthra  abstain  from  meat  and  liquor. 
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Chhipuniani 
Chichra,  Attock 
Chitkara 

Dang,  also  in  Attock 
Dangra,  Attock 
Dua 

Dhingra,  Ban'  in  Peshawar 

Dandle 

Dari,  Multan 

Dhamija 

Dora 

Dorejii  or  Kharbisha* 

Duleja,  Attock 
Gabat 

Gakkar,  Attock 

Gai,  Attock 

Gand,  Attock,  Multan 

Gandhi,  Ban  in  Peshawar 

Ghatti,  B4n  in  Peshawar 

Ghanbir 

Gheii, 

Giddar 

Giign^ni 

Goubar 

Gogia 

Gorewara,  Multan 
Gomar,  Attock 
Gulra,  Ban'  in  Peshawar 
Gi'irtatta,  Multan 
Hasija,  Multan 

Hora,  Bari  Gujrat  in  Peshawar 
Hon',  in  Attock 
Hiija,  Bunjihi  in  Peshiwar 
Hiiria 

- IchhpiUni,  Multan 
Jagesar,  Attock 
Janjikhel 
Jh4nb 
Joneja 
J4njikhel 
Jhatia,  Gujr4t 
.lotmurada,  Attock 
Juli'jar,  Attock 

Kukar  or  Kukerja,  also  in  Attock,  Gujrat 
Ki,lra,  also  in  MulUn 
Kamra,  also  in  Multan 
Kantaror 

Kanw^tra,  Multan 
Khadpur,  Gujrdt 
Khattar 

Khurina,  also  in  Attock,  Mult4.n 

Khingar,  Khetarpal 

Khirbat 

Kinr4 


The  Dakhana  gots  in  Multdn  are 

Ahuj4 

Bad^ni 

Bazaz 

Chindni 


Koch*,  Bari  in  Peshawar 
Lakhija,  Attock 
Langini,  Attock 
Lund 
Lulli 

Lungari,  B^ri  in  Peshawar 

Loti 

Madin 

Madanpotra 

Makeji,  Multin 

Makhija,  Gujrat 

Makkar,  also  in  Gujrat,  Multan,  Attock 

Minaktahlia,  Attock 

Manjal,  Multan 

Matiji,  Attock 

Menhdiratli 

Mi'glani,  Munjral 

Narang,  Narg,  Attock 

Pahwa,  Pawa  in  Attock 

Popli 

Faruthi 

Pasrija 

Patiji 

Proti,  Attock 
Rachpanri,  Attock 
Rajbil,  Attock 
Rawal,  Attock 
Rewari 
Rinji,  Attock 
Sachdeo 
Sainf,  Attock 
Sannf,  Biri  in  Peshawar 
Sanrija,  Attock 
Shakarshudha 
Sfdina,  also  in  Attock 
. Sfndwani 

Sapri,  Gujrit,  Barf  in  Peshiwar 

Satiji 

Setia 

Saluja,  Salucha,  Gujrat 
Sethi 

Sopri,  Attock 

Tageja,  Multan 

Takkar 

Taneja 

Thakral 

Ti'luji 

Tutfja  Gujrat,  (Sialkot) 

Ubbawij 

Utreja 

Wadwa,  also  in  Attock 
Wisdoo 


Dhaniji 

Dhingra 

Gajmini 

Gent 


* Kharbtsha  is  said  to  moan  ill-favoured, 
t Gibi  women  eschew  the  egg-plant. 
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Gidar 

Mehtd,ni 

Qorija 

Menda 

Kalrd 

Ndngpdl 

Kamrd 

Pabreja 

Kangar 

Raheja 

Kiikar 

Sadana 

Lund 

Saneja 

Lulla 

Sateja 

Mahani 

Tanej  a 

Mnnjdl 

Tatej4 

Mast^ni 

Wadhw4 

MehndiratU 

I 
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Bhatti  clans  : Lunar  B4jputs 
Bar 

Bhagsin 

Chaddrar,*  Rdjoke. 

Dachohi 

Jaloke 

Bhatti  septs  in  Siilkot : — 

Annaeke 

Asoke 

Dirke 

Hattiari 

Huraike 

Kuthralu 

Narkat 

Sideoke 

Sungraeke 


Jandrike 

Kahar 

Maneke 

Mutamal 

Samil 


I 


Some  of  these  are  descended  from  Bhiropdl, 
}>  Giopal,  Koropil,  Kuthral  and  Wulli,  the  5 
sons  of  Bhoni. 


J 


* But  the  Chaddrars  are  also  said  to  be  Solar  Rajputs. 
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Gois  of  the  Chuhfas  : — 


Adevval,  Adiwal  or  Audewal 

Athwal 

Atkal 

Babhi 

Badlin,  claim  descent  from  Punwar  Riiputs 

Bagahti 

Baggan 

Bagar,  Bagri 

Bagri,  Bagre 

Bahmi 

Bains 

Balashahi 

Balgber 

? Bal  Gohira 


Balu 

Bilu 

Barn 

Bashar,  Basiif 

Basir 

Bed 

Bedlan,  cf.  Badlan 
Berkan 
Bhabanh  (?  b) 

Bhadar 

Bhadiyan 

Bhainwili 

Bhandara 

Bbaonu 

Bhatti 

Bhikharke 

Bhobra 

Bhiinibak 

Bigisi 

Bignar 

Bila  or  Bile 

Bohat  (Bahut) 

Borne 

Borat,  Bort,  Burt 
Brnmak 

Budlayan,  cf,  Badlan  : ? Buhlayan 

Burt,  see  Borat 

But, 

Chalama 

Chandra 

Chanauria,  Chanwaria,  Chanware 

Chandal,  Chandalia 

Charan 

Chauhiin 

Chedi,  Chedde,  Chida,  Chidai 
Chhappar-,  Chhapri  ban  (^d) 
Chhunja 

Chida,  see  Chedi 
? Chiphrahai— 

Chirrie 

Chosati 

Dab  Gohar,  -Gher 

Didri 

Dakhiad 

Dalgach,  Dalgache 

Damir 

Dargam 

Dargat 

Deghachh 


Dhab,  see  L)hap 
Dhai  1?  Dhia^ 

Dhakalia 

Dhalian,  Dhalhann 
Dhanak 
Dhanwal 
Dhan(u)kwil 
Dhanar  ' 

Dhip 

Dhariwil 

Dhilwan 

Dhelar 

Dibla 

Dilgaj 

Dil  Sassi 

Dohina 

Donare 

Dugal 

Dulgach 

Dumra 

Far vain 

Gachand,  Ghachand 

Gachli 

Ga^a 

Gaital 

Gayat,  ? -gat 
Garchade 
Ganhar 
Gegia 

Ghachand,  see  Gachand 
Ghai 

Garu,  Ghiru 

Gliasur,  Ghassar,  Ghosar 

Ghilot 

Ghogharia 

Gil 

Gilgachh 

Godin  il,  Godiala,  Godila 

Gogalia 

Gudbijli 

Gultini 

? Ghongar  Begi 

Hale 

Hans 

Hatus  ? -Hans 

Hatwil 

Jadan 

Ja^hra 

Jaidia 

Janty)gala 

Jhangala 

Jhaba 

Jhai,  Jhaya 

Jhanjhotar,  Janjhotar,  Jhajotar 

Jhanj  u^r 

Jhanjuba 

Jhaute 

Jhinju 

Jhoni 

Jhonj 

Jbunjhat 

Joria 

Joia 
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J ut^li 
Kagat 

Kagra,  Kagri,  Kigria,  K4gia  Kakii 

Kaharu 

Kaliata 

Kalidhai 

Kali}'ana,  ani,  (?  Kariana) 

Kandare,  Kaiidiare,  Kancaara,  Kandarai, 
Kandhare. 

Kangra 

Kardita 

Karotia 

Kariana 

Kharalia 

Kharalni 

Khassar,  see  Ghosar 
Khokhar,  -ia, 

Khore 

Kilyara 

Kortana 

Kosar,  see  Ghosar 

Kubhana  ? Kuli 

Kuliana 

Kutana 

Lahanti 

Ladhar 

Lahauri 

Lahijra 

Lahira 

Lahotni 

Lohar 

Lohat 

Lonia 

Losayat 

Loti 

Loyat 

Ladhar,  Ludhar  . 

Lumbar 

l.ut,  Lute* 

ll^dhal 

Madhar 

Magsar 

Mahde 

Mahoti 

Mabrolia 

Makiyana 

Mandotia 

Manhar 

Manj 

Mattu,  Mattu,  Mathu,  Mittu 

Mekha 

Melawanda 

Michal 

Milkhat 

Miltu  ? Mittu 

Miltu,  -see  Maltu 

Mohne 

Mohai 

Momi,  Mome 
Muli 

Nahar,  Nahir,  N4har 
Nahl 


Nahoti 

Nahu 

Ojina 

Paganai 

Pail  Powar 

Pandit,  -Joia,  -Mian 

Panwar 

Fareche,  Parcha 

Parhar,  Pirhar 

Partan 

Peti 

Phil 

Pharwa  -hfn 
Pidhal 
Pindphor 
Pindhar 

Pirhar,  see  Parhar 

Pirwal 

Pohal 

Puma 

Rathwal 

Rangreta 

Ranj  ila 

Rati,  Ratia,  (?  re),  Rati 
Ratte  (Shahpur) 

Redlan 

Rohiwan 

Rumal 

Ratal 

Saddi,  Saddu 

Sahota,  Sahuta,  Sahotra 

Sanatar 

Sangar 

Sangelia 

Sangsat 

Sanjotre 

Saraswati 

Sarbati 

Sarni 

Sarou 

Sarowte 

Sarpatra 

Sarsar 

Sarshal 

Sarsut,  cf.  Saraswati : 

Sarsod 

Sarswal 

Sir  wan 

Sarwate 

Satri 

Set  (Chanauria) 

Shabotri 
Sheik  lire 

Sidhu  or  Jhinjhu,  cj.  Dbat 

Siudhu 

Sirswara 

Soaini 

Soda 

Soria 

Sosti,  Susta 
Soswil 

Suda,  cf.  Soda 


*TheLut  were  at  onetime  great  robbers  and  boldly  claim  that  hti  has  come  to 
‘ spoil  ’ in  consequence. 
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Suegohar 
Suri  Lahotni 
Susne 

Sus  Uohar  (Ilari  got) 

SusU,  see  Sosti. 

Suth 

Tagraina 

Tank.  Tanak,  Tik,  (Tamak  ?) 


Tanboli 
Teji,  Teje 
Tengre,  Tjngre 
Teohar 
Tosamar 
Ujjainiwala 
Uthwal,  Utlwal 
Waldi 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Gujar  sections  : — 

Achhwan,  Delhi 

Adh^aa,  Delhi  and  Gurgaon 

Anbaota,  descendants  of  Anbapal,  Delhi 

Awana,  Ludhiana,  Hoshiarpur  and  Gujrat : 

Aw4na,  Hazara 
Babarwal,  Gurdaspur 
Babanian,  Gujrat 

Badhana,  Gurgaon,  Ludhiana,  Hoshiarpur: 
Badinas,  Hazira 

Bigri,  Kapurthala : Bagia,  K a r n a 1 : 

Bagaria,  Gurdaspur  : Bagri,  Hoshiarpur 
B^harwal,  Gujri,t:  Bihari,  Amb41a,  Ludhi- 
ana, Hoshiarpur 
Bahlot,  Gujrit 
Bainsi,  Jullundur 
Bainsla,  Delhi 
Bairallu,  Gurgaon 

Bajar,  Gujr^.t,  Hazara : Bujar,*  Gurdaspur, 
—said  to  be  of  Jat  origin  : Jullundur, 
Hoshiarpur : Bijar,  Ludhiana 
Bajiram,  Gujrat 
Bakhla,  Thanesar 

Balian,  descended  from  Banir(u)pal,  Delhi 
Banat,  Ludhiana 
? Baima,  Ludhiana 

Banian,  Gujr4t : Banniina,  Kaithal : Bania, 
Ludhiana,  Hoshiarpur,  Hazara 
Bansalha.  Delhi,  see  Bansatta 
? Bansla,  Gurgaon  and  Karnal 
Banth,  Ludhiana,  Hoshi4.rpur,  Gujrat,  Gur- 
d^spur,  said  to  be  of  Jat  origin 
Barara,  Kaithal;  Barera,  Ludhiana 
Barj,  Hazara 

Barkat,  Gujrit : -gat,  Ludhiana,  Hoshiar- 
pur,  Gurdaspur 
Barr^h,  Gujrat 
Bi,ru,  Gujrat  and  Kaithal 
Basai,  Gujrat 
Basatta,  Gurgaon 
Basoia,  Hoshiarpur 
Bat-41  Gorsi,  Jullundur 
Bath4,  Kapurthala : Banth,*  Gurdaspur 
Bathan,  Kapurthala 
Battan,  Ludhiana 
Baunkar,  Ludhiana 
Belsar,  Th4nesar 
Bhabra,  Jullundur 

Bhad4na,  Gujr4t : -dhana,  Delhi,  Jullundur, 
Gurdaspur 
Bhaini,  Kapurthala 

Bhalesar,  Gujrat,  Gurdaspur  : -ra,  Hoshiar- 
pur 

Bhamru,  Gurgaon 
Bhand,  Gujrat 
Bhanesar,  Ludhiana 
Bhani,  Jullundur 
Bh^nsia,  Haz4ra 


H.  Bhargar,t  N4bha  : -kar,  Gujrat 
Bhalhati,  Th4nesar 

Bhatti,  Kapurthala,  N4bha,  Gujrat,  Delhi : 
Bhatias,  Kaithal,  Hoshiarpur ; Bhati, 
Karnal,  Ludhiana 
Bhaura,  Qurd4spur 
Bhobla,  Ludhi4na 
Bhodwal,  P4nipat 
Bhojki,  Hoshi4rpur 

Bhomele,  Hoshi4rpur  : Bhumla,  Hazara 

Bhonjak,  Ludhiana 

Bhotla,  descendants  of  Bharup,  Delhi 

Bhus,  Ludhiana 

Bidhori,  Gurgaon,  Delhi 

Bijarai,  Ludhi4na 

Bijor,  Gurdaspur 

Bijran,  Hazara 

Bilan,  Hoshiarpur 

Binthan,  Nabha 

Blatia,  Gurd4spur 

Bokan,  Delhi : Bukkan,  Gujrat 

Bola,  Ludhiana 

Budh4na,  descendants  of  Bhop41,  Delhi 

Butar,  descendants  of  ditto  ? 

Chahra,  Haz4ra 

Chakor,  Karn41 

Chajju,  Bahaw'alpur 

Chala,  Gurdaspur 

Chalguri,  Ludhi4na 

Chandaila,  Delhi,  Gurgaon 

Chandana,  Karnal 

Chapr4na,  Delhi,  Nabha+ 

Char,  Nabha : Char.  Gujr4t : Char,  Kaithal, 
Ludhiana,  Hoshiarpur,  Gurd4spur 
Charia,  Ludhi4na 

Chauhan,  Gujr4t,  Thanesar,  Karn4l,  Am- 
bala,  Ludhi4na,  Jullundur,  Hoshiarpur, 
Hazara 

Chautri,  Haz4ra 

Chechi,  Delhi,  Kaithal,  Thdnesar,  Karn41, 
Amb41a,  Hoshiarpur,  Gurdaspur  : Chain- 
chi,  Gurg4on ; Chej  i,  Ludhi4na,  Hazara, 
originally  Kathanas 
Chedar,  Ludhiana 

Chhachhi,  Kapurthala  : Chacha,  Nabha 
Chhali,  Gurd4spur,  Gujr4t 
Chhamman,  P4nipat,  claim  to  be  Tuuwar 
R4jputs  by  origin 
Chhauris,  Delhi 
Chh4dle,  Hoshiarpur 

Chh4wali,  Kapurthala : -rf,  Gurdaspur, 
Gujr4t,  Jullundur 
Chhawan,  Kapurthala 

Chhokar,  Karnal,  P4nipat,  claim  to  be 
Jadun  R4jputs  by  origin,  Gujrat 
Chhora,  Kapurthala 

Chinori,  descendants  of  Chhainpal,  Delhi 


* Claim  J4t  origin. 

t The  Bhargar  in  Nabha  do  not  affix  wooden  planks  to  their  doors  or  roofs,  but  use 
thatch ; because  one  of  their  women  became  saft,  but  the  building  raised  in  her  honour  was 
never  completed.  This  looks  like  a tradition  of  a hypaethral  shrine, 
t The  Chapr4n4,  Bhargar. 
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ChoLla,  Ludhiana 
Chokan/  Delhi  and  Nabha 
Chokar,  Ludhiana 

Chupra,  Gurd/ispur.t  Chopra,  Ludhiana 
Dabhdar.  Kapurthala,  Dabdar,  Gujrat 
Dandi,  Hoshiarpur 

Dangi,  Hoshiarpur:  Dangi,  Ludhiana: 

Danji,  Amb41a 
Dao.  Hazira 
Dapi,  Karnal 
Datyir,  Karnal 
Dediir,  Hazira 
Dedhar,  Kapurthala 
Dedhsar,  Ambala 
Debar,  Gujrat 

Dhaidha,  descendants  of  Diptipal,  Delhi 
Dhakkar,  Ludhiina,  Hoshiarpur,  Kapur- 
thala,  Gujr4t 
Dhal4k,t  Kaithal,  Karnal 
Dhdo,  Gujr4t : Dhu,  Thanesar 
Dhawati,  Nabha 
Dhfdar,  Iloshiirpur 
Dhinda,  Gujr4t 
Dholi,  Karnal 
Dhosi,  Karnal 
Dhunchak,  Gujrat 
Doga,  Gujr4t 

Doi,  Gurgaon,  N4bha,  Oujr4t 
Durati,  Gurgaon 
Fatali,  Fatili,  Gujrat 
? Gibdan,  Gujrat 
Gaige,  Gujrat 

Gajgahi,  GujrSt : originally  Khatanas,  but 
called  thus  from  gajgah^  a silver  orna- 
ment worn  by  horses 
Gaur,  Ludhiana 
Garle,  Kaithal 

Gegi,  Gujrat,  Gurdispur,  Ludhiina 

Qhor4  Hup,  Gurgaon 

Gigal,  Ludhiina 

Gil^,  Haz4ra 

Godhri,  Gujrat 

Gorsi,  Delhi,  Kaithal,  Karnjil,  Ntibha, 
Ludhiana,  Hoshiarpur,  Jullundur,  Ka- 
purlhaln,  GunUspur,  Gujrat,  Haztira 
Hakla,  Gujr4t,  Hoshiarpur 
Ilatiir,  Karnal 
Hekaria,  Hoshiarpur 
Hir,  Hoshiarpur 
Jagal,  Hazara 
Jflbar,  Thanesar 
Jaji,  Jullundur 
Jand,  Nabha 
Jandhap,  Karnal 


Jangal,  Ludhiana.  Gujrit 
Jagal,  Gurdaspur 
Jatla,  Gurdispur 
Jayyan,  Karnal 

Jhandar,  Gujrat : Jhindar,  Haz4ra 
Jhokar,  Thanesar 
Jhori,  Ludhi6na 
Jhut-kahne,  Karn41 
?Jeji,  Th4nesar 

Jindo,  Gurdaspur:  Jindar,  Hoshiarpur 
Kahotar,  sec'Khotar,  Thinesar 
Kaira,  Hoshiarpur 
Kat4r,  Hoshiirpur 

K41as,  Kaithal,  Ludhiina,  Kapurthala, 
Gurdaspur,  Gujr4t:  Kalis,  Hazara 
Kalia,  Hoshiarpur 
Kalsar,  Karnal  : Kalsan,  Ludhiana 
Kalsian,  Karnal,  claim  to  be  Chauhin 
^ Rajputs  by  origin,  Pinfpat 
Kaneji,  Ludhiina 
Kandal,  Hazara 
Kanti,  Ludhiina,  Hoshiarpur 
Kapasia,  Delhi 
Kari,  Ilazira 
Karliina,  Gurgaon 
Kisala,  Thinesar 
Kisan,  Karnal 

Kasana,  Gurgaon,  Delhi,  Kaithal,  Nabha, 
Ludhiana,  Hoshiirpur,  Gurdispur,  Guj- 
rit,  Hazara 
? Kataria,  Hoshiarpur 
Katharia,  Haztlra 

Katiru,  Gujrit : Katarias,  Kaithal : Katari, 
Ludhiana  : Kataria,  Gurdaspur : Kathina, 
Kapurthala,  Hazara : Kath,  Thinesar, 
Karnil:  Kat-,  Hoshiirpur,  Jullundur. 
Katnes,  Kaithal 
Khaniri,  Karnal 
Khanda,  Hoshiarpur 
Kharina,  N4bha  : Khal-,  Delhi 
Khari,  Gurgaon,  Delhi,  Ludhiina 
Khiri,  Kaithal,  Gurdaspur,  GujrAt 
II.  Khatina,  descendants  of  Khattipil,  Delhi, 
Gurgaon,  Ludhiana,  Gurdispur,  Gujrat, 
Hazara.  In  Nabha  (Bawal)  they  claim 
to  bo  Tanilr  Rajputs  and  to  have  come 
from  Kathu-nagar  in  Jaipur.  As  devotees 
of  Baw4  Mohan  Dis  of  Bhadawis  they 
avoid  flesh  and  liquor. 

Khepars,  Kaithal,  Hoshiirpur:  Khepor, 
Gurdaspur 
Khir,  Ludhiana 

Khohar,  Gurgaon,  Karn4]  : -par,  Ludhiina 
Khokhar,  Thinosar 


* Sankat,  a Chauhan  Rajput  had  his  abode  in  Sarabhar,  but  he  was  a great  robber  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  it.  He  carried  off  a damsel  whose  kinsmen  pursued  him,  but  fled  on  hear- 
ing a barber  ring  the  marriage-bell.  Hence  these  Gujars  are  called  Cbokan,  ‘one  who 
m sses.’  As  devotees  of  Ban  Deo  the  Chokans  do  not  use  cotton  without  offering  some  to 
him,  i.or  will  they  bum  cotton  sticks  for  fuel.  The  first  tonsure  is  also  performed  at  Ban 
Deo’s  shrine  in  Raipur, 
t Claim  Khatri  origin. 

X-Only  giving  daughters  to  the  Khotor  and  Chhokar  Gujars  east  of  the  Jumna,  the 
Dhalaks  have  not  unreasonably  brought  upon  their  village,  Keopak,  suspicions  of  female 
infanticide. 
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Khoter,  U.  P. 

Kisani,  founded  Kaluwal  in  Kapiirthala 
Kohli  Kapnrthala:  Koli,  Gurgion,  Karnal, 
Iloshiarpur,  Ludhiana,  Gurd4,spur,  Guj- 
rit,  Hazara 
Kokni,  Ludhi^-na 
Lada,  Gujrat 
Ladi,  Gujr4t,  Ambila 
La-,  Iloshiarpur,  Iloshiarpur 
Lakhau  Rai,  Gujrat 

Lali,  Kaithal,  Thanesar,  Ludhiana,  Gurd^s- 
pur 

Lambnur,  Gujr^it 
Langrana,  Gujrat 
Latali,  Ludhiana 
Lavi,  Jullundur 

Loda,  Kaithal  -i,  Gurdaspur, 

Ludhiana,  Hazjlra 
Logan,  Thanesar 

Lohnur,  Delhi : -mur,  Gurgaon,  Ludhiana 

Lohsar,  Gujrat 

Loti,  Karnil 

Lu-da,  Gujrit 

Lumar,  Iloshiarpur 

Madher,  Ludhiana 

Mahesi,  Gujrat,  HoshWrpur 

Mahor,  Ludhiana 

Majwal,  Gurdaspur 

Makas,  Iloshiarpur 

Makkar,  Gujrat 

Malkana,  Gurd4spur 

MdiW,  Haz^.ra 

Mangas,  Gurgaon 

Mankaria,  Ludhiana 

Maradi,  N^bha 

Marer,  Karnal 

Mar  gat,  Jullundur 

Mehrer,  Ludhidna 

Melu,  Gurdaspur,  Kapiirthala,  Nabha : * 
Mehlu,  Gujrit,  Amb5.la,  Ludhiana  : Milu, 
IIaz4ra 

Melmii,  Haz4ra 
Mesi,  Ludhiana 
Meli,  Ludhiana 
Metli,  Ludhiana 
Mitla,  Ludhiina 

Modi,  Gurdispur,  said  to  bo  of  Path4n 
origin 

Mohu,  Ludhiana 
Mokar,  Ludhiana 

Mouan,  Kapnrthala,  Roshi4rpur,  Gurd4s- 
pur,t  said  to  be  originally  Kahlon  J4ts, 
Gujr4t  : Mohnin,  Muhnin,  Ludhi4na 
Mori,  Ludhiana  and  Hoshi^rpur 
Motan,  Gujrat 
Mothsar.  Ambala 
Motla,  Hoshi4rpur,  Gurdaspur 
Motri,  Ludhi4na 
Muderu,  Ambala 


' Mundan,  Delhi  : Mund,  HoshiftTpur:  -dan, 
Karn4] : -addan  : Kaithal 
Muriri,  Gujr4t,  Hoshiirpur 
Namarij  Hoshi4rpur,  Gujrat 
Nangri,  descendants  of  Naghp41,  Delhi 
Nijra,  Bahiwalpur 
Niru,  Ambala 
Nik4di.  Delhi 

Nun,  Ludhiina,  Gujrat : Nun,  Hoshiarpur 

Padhana,  Gurdaspur 

Pagar,  Hoshiirpur 

Paili,  Gurgaon 

Pamr4.  Hazara 

Panuh,  Bahawalpur 

Pasani,  Kapurthala 

Pasaria,  Ludhiana 

Paswal,  Ambilla,  Ludhi4na,  Kapurthala, 
Hoshiirpur,  Gujrit,  Gnrdaspur,  Haz4ra  : 
Pos,  Kaithal 
Patta,  Ludhiana 

Paur,  Nabha,  Gujrat:  Pur,  Hoshiarpur, 
Haz4ra ; Por,  Kaithal,  Luduiana 
Phad4r,  Kapiirthala 
Phagna,  Delhi 
Phambra,  Gujrat 
■ Phogni,  Gurgaon 

Pholra,  Hoshiarpur  : -i,  Ludhi4na 
Phulsa,  Gurdaspur 
Phumbla,  Gujrat 

Poswal,  see  Pas- : Poswar,  Gurgaon 
Powar,  Kapurthala 
Rai,  Hoshiirpur 
Rainkawal,  Delhi 
Ralaiti,  Gujrat 

Rathi,  Kaithal.  Karnil,  Ludhiana 
Ratwal,  Th4nesar 

Raw41.  Karn41  (27  villages  in  Panfpat), 
claim  to  be  Khokhar  R4jputs  by  origin 
Rawalsar,  Ludhiana 

H.  Riwat  Mundan,  Nabha.  claim  descent 
from  R4wat  and  Garsi  a Gujari,  the  bride 
whom  he  won  after  a severe  struggle  in 
which  many  heads  (mundan)  fell.  In 
Jaipur,  where  they  are  numerous,  they 
avoid  widow  remarriage  and  keep  their 
women  in  'par da,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
in  N4bha. 

Saber,  Gujrat 
Sangrana,  Gujrat 

S4ngu,  Gujr4t : : -ghu,  Kaithal : 

S4ngon,  Th4nesar  : Sangu,  Ludhi4na 
Sanju,  Haz4ra 
Saramdna,  Gujr4t 
Sardhana,  Delhi,  N4bha,  Ludhi4na 
Sari,  Bahawalpur 
Sardhi,  Karnal 

Slid,  Ludhi4na,  Hoshi4rpur,  Kapurthala, 
Gurd4spur,  Gujr4t 
Sur4n,  Nabha 


* In  N4bha  the  Melu  are  converts  to  Isl4m,  but  still  avoid  4 gofs  in  marriage.  Their 
women  V ear  the  gown,  and  they  avoid  blue  clothes.  They  will  not  build  two  hearths  close 
together  ; or  sell  milk,  lest  the  animal  fall  ill,  so  they  sell  ghi  only, 
t Said  to  be  endogamous  in  Gurdaspur. 
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Tanch,  Hazara 
Taadar,  JuIIundur 
Tandi,  Ludhiina 
Tan^ri,  Gur^on 
Tanis,  Ludhiana 

Tanur,  descendauls  of  Tonp-al,  Delhi, 
Nibha 

Taoni,  Ambala 
Taa,  Gujiit 
Teru,  Haz4ra 
Thargali,  Ludhiana 


Thekaria,  Gurdaspur,  Gujrat 
Thikria,  Hazara 
Thila,  Gujrat 

Topa,  Gujrat : originally  Kathinas,  one  of 
whom  paid  A kbar  Rs.  1,25,000  in  fopaa 
for  the  privilege  of  building  Gujrat  town 
Tiir,  Gurgaon,  Kaithal,  Ludhiina,  Hoshiar* 
pur,  Kapurlhala,  Gurdaspur,  Gujrit 
V^ar,  Gurdaspur 
Wape,  Karn'.l 


I 


y 
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Some  of  the  84  gota 
Abi'd 

? Antal  or  Chanwar 

Baironat 

Balanot 

Bamnawat 

Bargajar 

Chauh4n 

Dogeta 

Handia 

Kataria 


Antal 

Badran 

Baison 

Banhata  (Barahia) 
Bhatiira,  Bhatti 
Brahia 
Ch&lag 
Chauhin 
Dhonchak 
Dhora 
Gadri 
Haddi 
Jnin 
: Inar 
JsgUn 


of  the  Kalnbansi  Jhiwars  of  Gurgaon,  Boria  Kanthiwila  by  caste, 

Kakralia  Babronat 
. Khotoria  Baironat 
Khontel 
Kurdet 
Lamcharta 
Malia 
Nohal 
Panwal 
Phalaria 
Shakkarwal 
Unta  Sina 


Jhiwar  gots  in  Karnil. 

Jhoka,  Kalan 

Kalian 

Kangar 

Kaison 

L^msar 

Lohla 

Mahir 

Malre 

Matoria 

Puan 

Radhi,n  (Rahdin) 

Ruhal 

Tailian 

Tindm^,n  (Tuar) 
Tur4e 
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Tho  following  are  the  Muhammadan  gets  in  Jind  : — 


Badgujar 

Baisal 

Bald'icb 

Barmf 

Bh^kar 

Bhokhi 

H6thi 

Jdgne 

Jdpu 

Jdye 

K41ak 

Kamal 

Petpare 

Pun war 

Saddhii 

Sahd^o 

Sirad 

Saroya 

Sinhmar 

Sispil 

Sdhal 

T6hdi 

Tur 


gota  in  Nabha  are  : — 


The  Jangla  Muhammadan 
Balim'ch 
Hisi 
Bhatti 
Chauh4n 
Chhariwal 
Dhddha 
Dhuna 
Dhunie  ? 

Jamit 
Kahin 

Kanchhar,  Khdncha^  in  Jind 

KaUra,  -yk,  in  Jind 

Lahnu,  Ldnu  in  Jfnd 

Midb^r 

M6th  Mai 

Radh,  Rad  in  Jind 

Samb 

Sardpal,  ? Saropdl  in  Jind 

Sardya  in  Jind 

Sindhu 

Sins  Mai 

Uchin 


The  P4ra  Muhammadan  gota  in 
, Nabha  are  : — 

Chhdlii 

Cbhuria 

Chhutdi 

Dhfir 

Kanjan 

Laksir 

Ldi 

M6d 

Parchia 

Sehi'ke 


The  following  are  the  gota  in  Kapurthala  : — 


? Akl6r 

Alei 

B4p41 

Bhular 

Datii 

Ddgal 

D6o 

D6rar 

Dhadle 

Dudar 

Gil 

Jaimal 

Jbat 

K4dar 

Kaifu 

Kdri 

Kurdh 

Mad 

Mamun 


Mohli 

M6nA 

M(5r& 

Nadi 

Nandi 

Margat 

Pandan 

Parat 

Patti 

Radhiwa 

Rihal 

Radji 

Kiwan 

Sahmal 

Saigal,  Sabkal 

Satta 

Sindhu 

Sddal 

Sddi 
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APPENDIX  Q. 

KAMBOHS.  BATTAN  GOT  A. 


(1)  Barrar 

(2)  Thind 

(3)  Abdil 

(4)  Sandhi 

(5)  Dhot 

(6)  Josan 

(7)  Dhanju 

(8)  Bhawan 

(9)  Mami 

(10)  Hande 

(11)  Matte 

(12)  Ratan  Pal 

(13)  Jammun 

(14)  Jauii 

(15)  Kaure 

(16)  Jie 
U?)  Jhand 

(18)  Mahrok 

(19)  Khand 

(20)  Trij 

(21)  tlahani 

(22)  Jag 

(23)  Bhand4ri 

(24)  R4<5 

(25)  Dasre 

(26)  N&gbpil 


(27)  Fandhu 

(28)  N4ru 

(29)  Jatmal 

(30)  Shahi 

(31)  Sothpal 

(32)  Banuri 

(33)  Batti 

(34)  Tarni 

(35)  Lai 

(36)  Channa 

(37)  Nandhe 

(38)  Surme 

(39)  Sahige 

(40)  Gallon 

(41)  Takhe 

(42)  Same 

(43)  Nandan 

(44)  Banayek 

(45)  Wahesi 

(46)  Chaudi 

(47)  Bagi 

(48)  Lore 

(49)  Totie 

(50)  Ch4k 

(51)  Chatartb 

(52)  Pathin 


The  gots  of  the  Chaurdii  gotd  Kambohs  are  : — 


(1)  Jaham 

(2)  Kokre 
(H)  Earkaro 


(4)  Bargote 

(5)  Kawhi 

(6)  Makaure 
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The  22  Kanet  kheh  iu  Kot6ha. 


Badyali 

Ban4I 

Bbadal 

Bhandral 

Chanyani 

Cbhal4nu 

Damral 

Dirari* 

Qoinb41 

Kandlal 

Kbanori 


Kbauti 

Kbawil 

Kodbali 

Kotb41 

Kotyal 

Mablu 

Math 

Pbatril 

Raj4na 

Sohti 

Tobni 


* Said  to  be  originally  Brabmana  who  ‘degenerated’  into  Rajputs.  All  the  Rajput 
degenerated  into  Kanots  by  adopting  karewa.  P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 76 1 . 
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KUMHAR  G0T8. 


The  Hindu  Mahr  gots  are  reported  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Ahitan,  Jfnd.  Cf.  Aitan  in  Gurdaspur 
Aku,  Jmd 

BadK4,  Sirraur  (from  Badli  near  Delhi; 

Baiun,  Maler  Kolia 

Baral,  Jind 

Bargoti,  Jind 

Bargnni,  Jind 

Baw5,niw41,  Jind 

Bhar^l,  Jind 

Bhopal,  Jind 

Chiioli,  Jind 

Charak,  Jind 

ChhalgAnia,  Jind 

Chond,  Jind 

Dal,  Jind 

Dharin,  Jind 

Dirath,  Jind 

Doriwal,  Jind 

Ghiien,  Jind 

Golh&n,  Jind 

Jalandhra,  Jind 

Jhoke,  Jind 

Kararw41,  J ind 

Kattu,  Jind 

Keiia,  Jind,  Kilia,  Lahore* 


Kumbharwal,  Jind 
jlUhun,  Jind 
Nokh^l.  Jind  ; Lahore* 

Pandi,  J ind 
Pinsia,  Jind 

Ratnia,  Jind,  Maler  Kotla 
Rokne,  Jind 
Sainmir,  Maler  Kotla 
Sangroha,  J ind  : Lahore* 

Sardiwfi,!  Jind 
Sarohi,  Sirmur, 

Sarsuta,  Maler  Kotla 

Shermar,  Sirm-ur 

Sinhmar,  Jind 

Sohal,  Maler  Kotla,  Jind 

Sokhal,  Jind,  Maler  Kotla,  Lahore*  (=drier) 

Sokhlan,  Jind 

Sulgania,  Maler  Kotla 

Sunare,  Jind 

Sunamre,  Sirmur  (from  Siinim) 

Tania,  Jind. 

T4.nk.  Jind 
Tile  Phiar,  Jind 
Turkiwal,  Jind 


The  Hindu  Gola  gots  are  said  to  be  180,000  in  number  and  to  include  : — 


Badlia,  Rohtak 
Badmunda,  Lahore 
Baihonw&l,  Lahore 
Bairw4l,  Gurgaon 
Baraw&l,  Gurgaon. 
Bariwal,  Rohtak. 
Bedwal,  Gurgaon 
Bhadarpuria,  Gurgaon 
Bhagauria,  Lahore 
Bhandoria,  Gurgaon 
? Bharatpuria,  Rohtak 
Bhatiwil,  Lahore 
Bhekolia,  Gurgaon 
Bisaria,  Gurgaon 
Danwaria,  Gurgaon 
Dhalwaria,  Gurgaon 
Dhanghan,  Gurgaon 
Dhamiwal,  Gurgaon 
Dhirainal,  Gurgaon 
Haibaria,  Gurgaon 
Jadalia,  Gurgaon 
Jajoria,  Gurgaon 


Jalandhra,*  Lahore 
Jhajhari,  Rohtak 
Kargwal,  Lahore 
Karwiwal,  Gurgaon 
Kasena,  Gurgaon 
Khadilia,  Rohtak 
Kharolia,  Rohtak 
Khataolia,  Gurgaon 
Miloria,  Rohtak 
Mamoria,  Gurgaon 
Maroria,  Rohtak 
Marwal,  Gurgaon 
Phirwil,  Gurgaon 

Sakharlia,  Gurgaon,  Sukhralia,  Lahore 

Sakwalia,  Gurgaon 

Satwansia,  Gurgaon 

Thangria,  Gurgaon 

Tajilria,  Rohtak 

? Tainanwal,  Gurgaon 

Tesia,  Gurgaon 

Tharharia,  Gurgaon 

Tohaniwal,  Gurgaon 


1,  M&rwdri.  Of  these  the  B^gfi  or  Mirwari  have  the  following  gots  in  Jind  : — . 


BAbalia 

Karoriwal 

Bainiw41 

KathelwAl 

Bhdrfwil 

Pansid 

Dadafw&l 

Sanghathf4. 

Qauri 

S^nUii^n 

Ohasolia 

Sokhal 

Itang 

Sdnd4n 

* N4kw41  ‘ respected  ’ lit,  ‘ having  hair  on  the  nose,’  Pers.  nak  Ml. 
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In  Sialkot  District  the  Desi  have  the  following  gets  : — 


Ahitan. 

Bajhotra 

Barial 

bhikhkhan 

Chunkotra 

Jam  be 

Jawala 

Jojla 


Kakialia 

Keon 

Kir 

Lole  ? 

Salotra 

Satti 

Tarphiar 


The  Desi  gols  or  sections  in  Qurdaspur 

Ahitan,  Gurdispur,  Sialkot 
Ajra,  Ourdaspur 
Bharal,  Qurdaspur 
Dab,  Qurdaspur 
Dagoria,  Gurdispur 
Dol,  Qurdaspur 
Ilalbal,  *Gurdispur 

In  Kapurthala  and  Amritsar  the  Mabr- 
the  Hindu  Kumh4r  gots  are  : - 

Aku,  Kapurthala 
Athian,  „ 

Baip41,  „ 

Balgan,  Amritsar* 

Bhopil, 

Chirimar,  Kapurthala 
Deo,  Amritsar 
Dhab,  Kapurthala 
Dol, 

Gore,  „ 


The  Muhammadan  Desi  gols  or  sections  i 


nd  Gujrit  are  : — 

Jhanjotri,  Gurdaspur 

Maiyar,  Gurdispur 

Mangotri  Gurdispur 

Pansotri=Tarkotri,  Gurdaspur 

Suidra,  Gurdaspur 

Tak,  * Gurdaspur 

Tarkotri,  Gurdaspur,  cf,  Pansolri 

Gola  classification  appears  to  be  unknown  and 


Jhalli,  Kapurthala 
Johr, 

Kharl,  Amritsar 
Lehar,  „ 

? Loloh,  Kapdrthala 
Malli,  Kapurthala  and  Amritsar 
Raindi,  Amritsar 
Sangar,  „ 

Singu,  „ 

Sokhal,  Kapurthala  and  Amritsar 
Talwandf,  Kapiirthala  only. 

Jind  and  Maler  Kotla  are  : — 


Od,  ,, 

Rohtaki,  ,, 
Sanghwan,  „ 
Sarao,  Maler  Kotla 

Jind  and  Maler  Kotla  are  : — 


KancMlia,  Jfnd 
Kopalia.  „ 
Mahiwal,  „ 
M(lw41, 
Nagauri,  „ 


Agroia,  Jind 
Dhathrat,  ,, 

Dopilia,  „ 

Gharelia,  „ 

Hansfwal  „ 

Jalh4n'  „ 

Janaulia,  Maler  Kotla 
Jatu,  Jind 
Kanania,  ,, 

The  Mnltani  sections  in  N4bha, 

Ahitan,  M41er  Kotla 
Ahnian  „ ,,  cf.  Inhian  in  Amritsar 

Baliin,  ..  , 

Bhatara,  Nibha 
Chaohi,  Maler  Kotla 
Chhund,  „ also  in  Amritsar, 
Chand  in  Nabha 

Chop,  Jind 
Ghoda,  Jind 

Ghuen,  Maler  Kotla,  also  in  Amritsar 
Ghumman,  Nabha 


Ilatthi,  Nabha  (—obstinate) 
Jhajral,  Jind 
, Jhujhrai,  Amritsar 
I Khamb,  Jind,  Khumb,  Amritsar 

; Kunjar,  M4Ier  Kotla 

I Nakwal,  *Maler  Kotla 

I Matkan,  Nabha  ^ 

Sang,  t M4ler  Kotla 
! Sokhal.  „ 

I Sun,  t „ 

I Taggar,  „ 


* Nakwal,  ‘ respected  ’ lit.  ‘ having  hair  on  the  nose,  Pers.  ndk  bdl 
t Sang,  = a spear,  or  mimicry, 

X Sun,  insensible  ? 
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The  Muhamniaciaii  Kumhar  sections  in  Amritsar  and  in  Kapnrthala  are  . 


Ag  ^ 

Bash-nri 

Bholawi 

Chauhan 

Dal 

Dol 

? Hamadpal 

Jaur 

Kund 

Loshia 

Loi 

Magar 

besides  those  already  specified. 


Phundi 

Raidi 

Samb^lu 

Sandar 

Sangar 

Singu 

Sohai 

Sul 

Talepial 

Thot,  and  in  Kapurthala 
Tondhi 


The  Muhammadan  Desi  sections  in  Siilkot  and  Gujr4,t  are 


Ahitan,  Sialkot 
Bhambar,  Gujrat 
Bhatti,* * * §  » 
Dal,  Si41kot 
Dol,  Gujrat 
Janju4,  ,, 
Khera,  Siilkot 
Lole,  „ 


Rakkar,  Sialkot 
Sandar,  Gujrat 
Satti,*  ,, 
Sh4kreh  „ 
Shori,  t 
Thuthril,  „ 
Vailu,  „ 


The  Muhammadan  Panj4bi  sections  in  Gurdaspur  are  : 


Akku 

Baiun 

Chandal 

? Ghartil 

Gohatar.t 

Ilahitan.t 

Kanan 

Khiwa 


Kohawa 

Kumbh 

Find 

Raj  Rah 

Raniana 

Sul 

Sun 


% 


The  Muhammadan  Kumhar  sections  in  Shabpur,  Multan,  Dera  Ghizi  Khan  and  MianwiH 
are : — 


CholT*^  1 Mianwali,  said  to  be  eponymous 

Da  Wand,  Sh4hpur 
Dal,  Mianwali,  eponymous 
Dharog,  Is^r  Khei 
Gane  Oel,  Isa  Khel 
Ihtian,  Multin 

? Kai-Kalai,  Multan ; Kaile,  Isa  Khel. 
Katra,  Shahpur 
Kubbdr  Shahpur 


Lachhoria,  Mianwali  (eponymous),  and 
Dera  Ghizi  Khan 
Lakhisar,  Multan 
Millanhans 
Mode  Khel,  Isi  Khel 
Raj  rah,  Isa  Khel 
Sangroha,§ 

Sipal,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

Sithu,  Multan,  Sathu,  Isa  Khel 
Sokul,  Isa  Khel 
Villhu,  ., 


* The  Bhatti  are  said  to  be  so  called  because  they  were  kamtns  of  the  Bhatti  land- holders  : 
the  Satli  were  kaminti  of  the  Satti  land-holders  : and  so  with  all  the  other  sections  in  Gujrit, 

t From  Shorkot. 

j Said  to  bo  also  called  Mahr. 

§ From  Sangrasi  in  Bah^walpur  ; but  cf.  Sangar  Sangrasi  again  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
from  Sangroha,  an  ancient  mound  in  the  Cholistan,  fortified  by  the  Nawabs  of  Bahawalpur. 
In  Peshawar  there  are  said  to  be  two  groups— Ohanna  and  Kathra. 
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SIAL  CLANS  IN  JHANG. 


1. 

Bharw4n4 

20. 

Kainian4 

2. 

Raj4n4 

21. 

Kh4nu4D4 

3. 

Sadhana 

22. 

Migbi4n4 

4. 

Alikb4D4 

23, 

M4bni 

5. 

Bhojo4n4 

21. 

Mirili 

6. 

Ali4ii4 

25. 

Sabjhar 

7. 

Kauri  4ii4 

26. 

8a3ran4 

8. 

8aliaa4 

27. 

'l'ahar4na 

9. 

Sarg4D4 

28. 

Busl4w4 

10. 

Unir4n4 

29. 

Bhudo4Qa 

11. 

Chuchk4n4 

30. 

Chel4 

12. 

Daw4n4 

31. 

Diraj 

13. 

Dhidoana 

32. 

Daulat4n4 

14, 

Ghiighi4n4 

33. 

Dhudhi 

15. 

Hasnana 

34. 

Gagr4na 

10. 

Jamian4 

35. 

Khagga 

17. 

Jati4n4 

36. 

Handlan4 

18. 

Kaluana 

37. 

Hi  raj 

19. 

KirtiUna 

38, 

Jabl:^4ii4 

39.  Jalil  KbaQ^Q& 

40.  Laliana 

41.  Macbhiana 

42.  Malkini 

43.  Mirjin& 

44.  Udboana 

45.  Patoina 

46.  Rajbana 

47.  Sanp41 

48.  WijhUni 

49.  Bagiana 

50.  Bbojoana 

51.  Cbiri4n4 

52.  D4duan4 

53.  Dhal4n4 

54.  Diug4 

55.  DhaQiaD4 

56.  Gbughiin4 

57.  Janji4n4 
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APPENDIX  K. 

SUNAR  GOTS. 


The  Mail'  gois  include  : — 

Ahat,  Gujrjit,  Laliore 
A hi,  Lahore 

Ajipal,  NAbha  : -inal,  Kapiirthala 
Alu,  GujrAt 

Ashat,  Jind  : -at,  Kapiirthala 

Babbar,  Ji'nd,  Laliore 

Babhar,  (lujrat 

Bachcha,  Kapiirthala 

Badra,  Kapiirthala 

Bagcja,  Gujrat,  JIad,  Kapiirthala 

Bdghel,  KAbha 

Bagri,  Gujrat 

Bahravval.  Nabha 

Bajania,  Jind 

Ballan,  Lahore 

Harare,  Jind 

Basan,  Lal  oro 

Battan, 

Ber,  Kapurthala,  Jind 
Ber,  Kapiirthala 
Bhamb,  GujrAt,  Jind 
Bhashan,  Kapurthala 
Bhodla,  Gujrat 
Bhulla,  Lahore 
Bohr,  Gujrat 
BrajpAl.  Nabha 
Buland,  Gujrat 

Buttar,  Gujrat  and  Bunjahi,  Jind 
Chalagni,  Gujrat,  -geri,  Lahore 
? Chhae, 

Dahli,  Kapiirthala 
Dahro,  Nabha 
Dasaur,  Jind 
Dasamedhia,  Jind 
DAwar,  Lahore 

Dhalla,  GujrAt,  Lahore,  all  Hindus 

Dhariwal  in  Ferozoporo 

Dharma,  Gujrat 

Dharna,  Lahore 

Dhuma,  GujrAt 

Dhuna,  Lahore 

Dhiinna,  Jind,  Kapurthala 

Dhupar,  Jind 

Dur,  Kapurthala 

Gajjar,  Gujrat 

Gand,  Jind 

Gogar,  Gujrat : Guggar  in  Ferozepore 

Gogna,  Gujrat 

Gogte,  Kaptiithala 

Gohngla,  Gujrat 

Gori,  GujrAt 

Gun  A LahOiO 

Gugne,  Jind 

Hauz  Khasai,  Gujrat,  -Khawasi,  Lahore 

Hira,  Gujrat 

Jala,  Jind 

Jahlu,  Gujrat 

JAlur,  Lahore 

? Jant  Banir 

Jaura,  GujrAt,  Jmd 

Jakhar  Jhangi  in  Ferozepore 

Kachiyara 


Kachhiari,  Kapurthala 

Kandai,  Kanda,  Jind,  Kapurthala,  Lahore 

Karor,  Gujrat,  Ferozepore 

KarA^  Kapiirthala 

Khorma,  Nabha 

Khurmi,  (lUjrAt,  Jind 

Karwal.  Jind,  Lahore 

Kakka, 

Khepal,  Jind 
Khungar,  Gujrat 
Kingar,  Lahore 
Khich,  I.ahore 
Kunjhai 
Khokh 

Kandiwal  -naul,  Gujrat,  Kandivaddi,  Lahore 

Kashiari,  Jind 

Khori,  Gujrat,  Kapiirthala 

? Khurmi,  Lahore 

Ladhar,  Gujrat 

Led  ha,  Lahore 

Lodhar  Jind 

Lodar,  Jind,  Lahore 

Lota,  Jind 

Malhaddi,  Gujrat,  Lahore 

Main,  Lahore 

Malpana,  GujrAt 

Mandhari,  Jind 

Mannan,  Gujrat,  Lahore 

Masawan,  Gujrat.  Lahore;  -tin,  Jind 

Mahaich.  Ferozepore 

Maston.  Kapiirthala 

Mitrii,  Lahore 

Nachal,  Jind 

Nagora,  Gujiat,  -ia,  Lahore 

Nahl,  Gujrat:  NAl,  Lahore 

Narnorie,  Jind 

Nichal,  Lahore 

Odar,  Jind 

Paham,  Jind 

Pidri,  Lahore 

Paiji, 

Phaur,  Jind 
Partola,  Lahore 
Pikhi,  Jind 
Plaud,  Jind 
Ranman,  GujrAt 
Ratta,  Lahore 

Rode,  GujrAt,  Jind,  Kapurthala 
Rodi,  Lahore 
Rodka,  GujrAt 
Rudke,  Lah-ire 
Sadi,  Jind 

Sadhaura,  Gujrat,  Lahore 
Sadeworia,  Jind,  a -ori,  Kapurthala 
Sarwana,  Lahore 
Sarna,  Lahore 
Kalim  ? 

Shai,  Gujrat : Shin,  Lahore 
Sanderia,  Jind 
Senh,  Jind 

Sedha,  Jind  : -i  in  Ferozepore 
Sida,  OujrAt 
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APPENDIX  K— continued. 


Saida,  Kap^rthala 
Siri,  Gujrit 

Suchchu,  Gujrat,  Lahore 
Sunak,  Lahore  : Sunnak,  Ferozepore 
Sunk,  Gujrat:  Sank,  Kapur tha la 
Sur,  GujrAt,  Lahore,  all  Hindus:  Jind, 
Kapurthala 
Susa,  Lahore 


Tauriwal,  Lahore 
Thakran,  Ferozepore 
Turiwal,  Kapurthala 
Udera,  Lahore 
Vichcha,  Gujr4t 
Vaid,  Lahore 
VVaddar.  Gujr^,t 
Wurar-Kokra,  Lahore 


' The  gots  of  the  Tank  Sunar  group  are  given  below  : — 


I Geoup  Bahki. 


(i)  In  Gujrat 

1.  Ajmal,  Ajaimal,  also  in  Si41kot  and 

Ferozpore 

2.  Gujar,  Gijjar,  in  Sialkot 

3.  Hach4r 

4.  ? Jhothra 

5.  Khich,  also  in  Sialkot  and  P’erozepore  I 

6.  Pajji 

7.  Patru,  Batru 

8.  Rambra 

9.  Salgotri 

? Saraaial 

10.  Samman, 

Teji 

Thothre,  also  in  Ferozepore 
Raltre 

In  Lahore  the  Bahri  include  : — 

A’hat 

Ajaimal  (Ujai) 

Gidar 

Gijar 

Hichar 

Katarmal 

Kann 


(ii)  In  Mianwali 
Agismohla,  Ak4sh-  in  Lahore 
Azati,  Aj.  or  Ach-  = Chhe-jati  in  Lahore 
A hat,  in  Sialkot  and  Ferozepore 
Bhobhal,  Popal 
Darar,  Do-. 

Dhandi,  f andi 

Katari-melia(s)s 

Gadi 

.Thaijunga,  .lajungha,  Janjoga  in  Laliore 
Kin 

Mangheo 

Rati 

Sami 


Khich 

Kokal 

Patni 

Salgotia 

Saminia 

Teju 


Below  the  Bahri  in  Oujrit  rank  the  Chheziti,  which  group  comprises  6 gots  :— 


Dfindi^^  1 apparently. 

Kajji 


Mehra 

Sanjogi 


Below  the  Bahri  and  Chheziti  come  the  Bunjihi— nominally  with  52  gots: — 


(i)  In  Gujrit,  etc. 

Ajiti  in  Peshiwar  • 
Ast  (Nibha,) 

Bagri 

Bibal 

Bahsi 

Basahu 

Bhagha  in  Hoshiirpur 

Bhamb 

Bhandra 

Bhola,  also  in  Lahore 


(ii)  In  Miinwili 
Aia* 

Bobal,  also  in  Lahore,  Peshiwar 
Bhad 

Bhola,  Bolahf 


* Ninak-panthis  by  sect. 

t Formerly  followers  of  Shih  Shams  (?  Tabriz)  of  Multan,  the  Bolah  have  now  lost  faith 
in  that  saini,  and  for  the  last  15  years  have  followed  the  Jogis.  Probably  they  were  follow- 
ers of  the  Agha  Khin 
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(i)  In  Gujr4t,  etc— eo«ci(i. 

Changli*  in  Lahore 


Dagga 


? Dami 


Dalai,  Nabha 
Dangai  in  Peshawar 

Darberai  in  Peshawar 


Deoki 

Dhanna  in  Fesozepore 


Dharna 


Dhedi  in  Peshawar 

Dhir 

Gand 


(ii)  In  Mi4nwali— coTJcid 
Dadan 


Dhir 

Dongia 

Gadar 


Giddar 

Gojani  in  Hoshiarpur 
Gond  in  Peshawar 
Itan  in  Peshawar 
Jahla,  Nabha 

Jalwar 

Jamli 

Jhallan 

Kakka,  Kakki*  in  Lahore 
Kakkal  Kanot  in  Hoshiirpur 
Kashri  in  Hoshiarpur 

Kat4rmar 

Lahura 

Lugi  in  Peshawar 

Main 

Manga 

Mattu,  Mittu  in  Lahore 
Mehra*  i i Lahore 

Nak4 

Ochi  in  Lahore 


Padre 

Pholu  in  Hoshiarpur 

Radko 

Rangar,  Ranger  in  Pesh4war 

? Raoke 

Rausiya 

Rasin  in  Lahore 


Rattan 

Ratra  in  Lahore 


Ratti 

Rodki  in  Lahore 

Badhan 

Sammi  in  Lahore 
Sandhuria  -duria,  in  Lahore 
Sandhari  in  Peshawar 
Shamsi  in  Peshawar 
Sidha  (N4bha) 

Sohal 

Sur  in  Ferozepore 

Thanda  = Panj-j4ti:J;  in  Lahore 

Trama*  in  Lahore 

Udal 

Uderai 

Viru  in  Lahore 
Waid  : also  in  Peshawar 


Gora 


.Tagal 


Jaura 


Kokal 

Kan 

Luddhar| 

Lukria 

Mangla 

Masawan,  also  in  N4bha  and  Mianw41i 

Mon 

Nichal 

Odla 


Roda 


Susa 


NoTE.-In  Lahore  only  those  marked^^  are  expressly  said  to  be  Buniahi  * N I 
None  of  the  Hoshiarpur  gats  are  expressly  said  to  be  Bunjalii  • • • 

t Followers  of  the  Jogis,  i.  e.,  Shaiva  by  cult. 

Jin  Lahore  the  Paiij.j4ti  are  also  said  to  include  the  Balti,  Bhopale,  Bolnn  i 


Q.  IL,  167. 

Bunak. 


Adlike 

Abloka 

Amlke 

Bazi'dke 

Brahamka 

Daryake 

Dhol 

Gudarke 

Hamidke 

Hareke 
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WATTU  SECTIONS  IN  MONTGOMERY 


Izatke 

Jasoke 

Ladhuke 

Laleke 

Mahmunko 

Mabtaka 

Majbadke 

Malkana 

Malleko 

Maneke 

Thakarke 


Nejeke 
Nureke 
Rabin  unko 
Sadbarko 
Salamka 
I Sandarke 
Saru 

Sbekbuke 

Sodbeke 

Tejeke 
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PROVISIONAL  LIST  OF  ADDENDA,  CORRIGENDA  AND 

CROSS-REFERENCES. 


Vol,  II,  Page  3,  insert : — 

AlDREH,  Formerly  a powerful  clan  but  almost  annihilated  by  the  Gakkhare, 
the  Adra  or  Adreh  hold  7 villages  in  tahsil  Gujar  Khan.  Cracroft’s 
Rawalpindi  8ett.  Rep.,  § 318. 

Aghori  : the  word  is  variously  derived  (1)  from  Sanskr.  ghor,  hideous 
and  is  really  Ghori  : or  (2)  from  aghor,  ^ without  fear/  an  epithet  of 
Shiva.*  These  cannibal /agir^?  are  also  called  Aghorpanthi,  and  appear 
to  be  sometimes  confused  with  the  Oghar.  See  under  Jogi,  at  p,  40 
Vol.  II,  also. 

• P.  N.  Q.  I.,  § 375,  365  and  41.  In  P.  N.  Q.  Ill,  § 205  an  account  of  their  origin  is 
given  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  the  Punjab. 


Page  12 — 

Andaeya,  a body-servant:  Mandi  Gazetteer,  App.  MI,  p.  16. 
Ardasia,  a Sikh  title  : 


Arghcn  : see  Tarkhdn  (2)  in  Vol.  III.  Argun,  the  offspring  of  a Chdhzang 
by  a Lohar  woman.  Should  a Ch^hzang  take  a woman  of  that  casto 
into  his  house  he  will  be  considered  as  having  done  wrong,  but  other 
Ch^hzangs  will  eat  from  his  hand.  An  Argun  will  marry  with  a 
Loh^r:  Kolu  Gazetteer,  1883-84,  p.  120. 


Page  24— 

AtIt,  a sect  of  Jogis  who  consider  themselves  released  from  worldly  res- 
traints : Macauliffe,  Sikh  Religion,  I,  p.  162. 

Atri,  see  under  Sotwi. 


Page  31— 

/.T\  ftf  the  Sirkikhel.  See  under  Ha thi  Khel,  and  on  p.8.30 

^read  Tobla  for  'I'obla,  and  Babla  lor  Bahia ; Bannu  Gazetteer,  1907, 

p.  56. 
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Page  35 — 

Bai,  see  under  Hatliikhel. 


Page  40—" 

Baeka  Khel,  probably  the  most  criminal  tribe  on  the  Bannu  border.  A 
brancli  of  the  Utmdnzai  Darwesh  Khel  Wazirs,  they  have  three  main 
sections,  Takhti,  Narmi  and  Sardi.  The  first  are  both  the  most  nume- 
rous and  wealthy,  possessing  extensive  settlements  in  Shawal.  The 
Mahsuds  are  encroaching  year  by  year  on  the  hill  territory  of  the  tribe 
and  driving  them  to  the  plains,  in  which  their  settlements  lie  about 
the  month  of  the  Tochi  Pass.  Much  impoverished  of  late  by  fines,  etc. 
Bannu  Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  57. 


Page  40 — 

Bakear,  see  under  Hathikl.el. 


Page  39-^ 

Bakhshish  sddhs,  a term  applied  to  two  Sikh  sects,  the  Ajit  Mai  and 
Dckhni  Rai  sddhs,  because  their  founders  received  the  bakhsh  or  gift  of 
apostleship  from  the  Guru,  (which  Guru  ?)  The  followers  of  Ajit  Mai, 
who  was  a masand  or  tax-gatherer,  have  a gaddi  at  Fatehpur.  Those 
of  Dakhni  Rai,  a Sodhi,  have  a gaddi  described  to  be  at  Gharancho 
or  Dhilman  dd  nagrdn  vichh. 

Queries  : Which  guru  ? Where  is  Fatehpur  ? Where  are  Gharan- 
cho and  Dhilman  ? 


Page  56 — 


Add  nnder  Baloch  The  Balooh  of  the  Sandal  Bar  are  mainlv 

,toi.  l)ufc  at  some  nlaoes  t 


Ghazh'inis  and  Sarbilnis  have  the  worst  of  characters  but 
than  the  neighbouring  Jd^s.  Gazetteer,  1908,  p.  65.’ 


Ill 


Page  56— 

Banda-panthi.  The  followera  o£  Banda  Bairdgi  are  said  to  form  a sect  iti 
the  south-west  of  the  Punjab.  Cunningham’s  Eist.  of  the  Sikhti,  p.  37 c*. 


Page  57— 

« 

Under  BAuaiLi  add: — The  Bangdli  septs  inclu»io  Baubi,  Gha'O, 
Lodar,  Ma(n)dahdr,  Qalandar,  Kharechar  and  Teli.  The  Bang.ilis  also 
afiect  Baba  Kdlu  of  Pachnangal,  the  saint  of  the  Jhiwars. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Bdba  Goda’s  son  Ishar  went  to  Bengal  and 
there  married  Ligao,  a Bengali  woman — so  he  was  outcasted:  Hand' 
booh  of  Criminal  Tribes,  pp.  34-5. 


Page  116 — 

BozAj  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  Umarzai. 


Bangs EA,  see  Wangrigar. 


Page  62— Under  BanjIra  insert  : 


Banota,  Banauta,  a commission  agent. 


BanS'PHOE,  -tor,  s.  m. 


The  name 


of  a caste  who  work  in  bamboos. 


Banth,  a 


scullion : Mandi  Gazetteer,  App.  VII. 


B ANWATYA,  8.  m.  a manufacturer. 
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Page  64 — 


To  Bar  add  ; — See  under  Thardna,  Bandhook  of  Crim.  Tribes,  p.  123. 


Bareta,  harethii,  fern.  bare[}ian  : a washerman  or  fuller.  Platts,  Hindus- 
tdni  Dicty.,  p.  151. 


Page  65 — 


d’he  Barhai  or  drummer  of  LyalTa  Kdugfa  Sett.  Rep.,  p.  34,  should 
probably  be  Bharai,  while  the  Barhai  of  p.  83  is  the  sawyer  as  there 
given. 


Page  CC — 

In  Mandi  the  batwal  is  one  who  puts  weights  in  the  scale  when  salt 
is  being  weighed  : Gazetteer,  p.  51, 


' Page  70 — 


Insert : Batwal — see  Barwdla. 


Page  79— 

Add  : Bed  (2),  in  Ldhul  the  beds  or  physicians  hold  land  called 
rnan-zing,  rent  free  ; see  under  Jodsi. 


Page  SO — 


Belema,  a half  mythical  race  of  gigantic  men,  whose  mighty  bones  and 
great  earthen  vessels  are  even  now  said  to  be  discovered  beneath  the 
sand-hills  in  the  ihal  of  Miduwdli.  They  are  apparently  the  Bahlim 

lv81pUtS« 


Beoi’ari,  see  Qassar. 


Bhakbei,  a tribe  of  Mul.ainmadan  JiSts,  found  in  Guirtlt.  It  claitr. 
esceid  iroin  Ghalla,  a Jiinjua  KAjput,  who  had  three  sons,  Bhakdri 

ihe  SiSi;:  (founder  of 


V 

Page  83 — 


6/iat»as,  buffalo)  which  is  found  in  the 

Dadri  tahail  of  Jind. 


Page  84 — 


Add  to  Bhanwala  ; Tliia  got  claims  to  bo  descended  from  Bhaun,  its 
eponym.  It  is  found  in  Jind  tahsil  where  it  has  been  settled  for 
24  generations. 


Page  101 — 

Add  to  Bhatka  : Lyall  in  Kangra  Sett.  Rep.  § 69,  p.  6o,  speaks  of 
the  Bb4tra  as  the  m )st  numerous  among  first  grade  Brabmans. 
But  Bbdtra  here  appears  to  bo  a mistake  for  Batehru.  The  Bhdtra 
clan  is  described  as  inhabiting  the  Tira  and  Mahl  Mori  ildqas. 


Page  83 — 


Buandabi,  a keeper  of  a store-house  or  treasury  {bhanddr),  e.g.,  in  Mandi. 


Bhandh,  an  officer  in  charge  of  dharntarth  : an  almouer:  Mandi  Q-azetleetf 
App.  VII. 


Page  84—* 

Buanjieka  (sic)—  an  i.nporlant  and  Indnsirious  clasOn  Mandi.  It  mak^ 
useful  articles  of  bamboo  at  very  low  rates  : See  Gazetteer,  p.  5),  where 

a proverb  is  quoted. 


Page  101  — 

Add  to  note* : 
Perish  ta,  p.  9. 


For  a Bhattia  (ally  Jaip^l)  see  Briggs 


Page  100— 


Bhaun,  a tribe  of  .Jdts,  found  i.i  Kapurtliala,  whither  it  migrated  from 
Delhi : Cf.  Bhanwdld,  supra. 
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Page  106— 

Bhatd,  a Brahman  in  charge  of  the  materials  of  worship  : Mandi 
Gazetteer f App.  VII. 


Page  106— 

Add  under  Bheda  : a tribe  of  this  name  ‘ said  to  be  derived  from 
hheda,  a wolf  or  sheep,  is  also  found  in  tahsils  Sangrur  and  Dadri 
of  Jind. 


Page  1 1 5 — 


Bohae,  a sweeper  of  the  palace  ; Mandi  Gazetteer,  App.  VII, 


Bisan  Khel,  one  of  the  5 sections  of  the  Ahroadzai  Darvesh  Khel  Wazirs, 
with  3 sub-divisions,  the  Daulat,  Iso  and  Umar  Khan  in  the  plains, 
and  a 4th,  the  Mughal  Khel,  in  the  hills.  Settled  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kurram  in  Bannu.  The  Painda  Khel  is  a cognate  clan  : Bannu 
Gazetteer,  1907,  p.  57. 


Page  116 — 


Boti,  a cook  : Mandi  Gazetteer,  App.  VII. 


Page  121— 


For  Dablijiya  read  Dahlijia, — which  suggests  a 
duhliz,  portico.’ 


connection  with 


For  Bhibhal  read  Bhimwdl,  or  after  Bhibhd,!  read  ^ or  Bhimwdl.’ 


Page  159 — 

Add  as  a footnote  :— 


The  Ldn  country  is  the  Salt  Range.  The  only  Nakodar  known  is  in 
Jullundur.  I he  Chatti-Painti— ‘ 35  and  36  ’ — is  a tract  now  unknown 

W that  name,  as  is  the  Diniar-dea.  The  latter  can  hardly  be  the 
Bhani.  ^ 


PcigQ  160«» 


ChIksi  Ree  under  K^ng-chumpo, 


Page  170 — 


The  Chilasis  claim  descent  from  RAja  Ohanderas,  a son  of  Rdja 
Risdlu  ; Neve,  Thirty  Years  in  Kashmir,  p.  132.  Cf,  pp.  166-7. 


Page  181 — 

Choba,  a hereditary  astrologer,  in  Spiti.*  The  word  ia  probably  derived 
from  Chau-ved,  one  learned  in  tho  4 Vedas. 

* Kulu  Gazetteer,  1883>4,  p.  132, 


Page  220 — 


Add  to  Dahima  : These  Brahmans  appear  to  be  much  on  a level  with 
the  Kliandelwiil.  They  are  fed  on  the  18th  day  after  death  and  take 
neither  black  offerings  nor  grahn  ha  dan.  Hissar  Gazetteer,  1904,  p.  78. 
(2)  There  is  also  a Dahima  clan  of  Riijputs,  as  to  which  see  Tahim, 
and  note  * on  p.  238  in  this  volume. 


Page  221— 

Dahria,  a Persian  term,  denoting  atheist. 


Dahru,  a head  orderly,  Mandi  Gazetteer,  App,  VII. 


Page  222— 

Add  to  Dammar.  They  are  found  in  the  south  of  Muzaffargarh. 
The  name  suggests  a connection  with  the  D^maras  of  Kashmir,  whose 
rise  dates  from  c.  700  A,  D. 


Page  235 — 


Dhanotr,  a Jdt  tribe,  found  near  Kinjhir  in  Muzaffargarh. 

Dher  Kharral,  see  under  Vald.ia.  Hand-book  of  Grim.  TribeS)  p«  120 
refers  to  Ain-i-AhbaH  on  Kharrals. 
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Page  288— 

Add  to  Dhillon.  The  Dhillon  of  Dhillon,  a village  in  Khalra  thdna, 
Lahore,  are  proclaimed  under  the  Criminal  Tribes  Act.  ^ 


Page  240 — 

In  Dhund  for  Khalara  read  Khalura. 


Page  242— 

Diwala,  a J4t  tribe  found  in  the  centre  of  Muzaffargarh. 


Page  247— 

The  Dosali  is  also  found  in  Mandi : Gazetteer,  App.  VII. 


Page  247 — 


Dotal,  see  under  K4nki-dotal. 


Page  249 — 

Dddhia,  a caste  of  milkmen  found  in  Ambala  Cantonment.  P.  N 0 III 
§119.  ’ 


Page  272— 


Gadri,  one  of  the  principal  Jdt  gets  in  Gurdaspur;  found  in  Batala  tahsil. 


Page  274 — 

Gahlaur,  see  Katkhar. 


Page  278 — 


QAnaA-jALi,  one  who  keeps  drinking-water.  Mandi  Qatelleer,  App.  VII, 


Page  279— 


Gani,  a prostitute. 

Page  279— 

0 

Uuder  Gar  : After  Rdja  in  lino  4 insert  P6I. 

Page  280 — 

Gara,  a ERA,  said  to  be  a distinct  caste  in  Spiti,  where  an  agriculturist  can- 
not take  a Gdra  w’omaii  to  wife  without  becoming  a Gdra  himself. 

Page  280 — 

Garwal,  a branch  of  the  Junjua.  Rawalpiiuli  Gazetteer,  1893-4,  p.  111. 


Page  282— 


Under  Geldkpa  add  ; see  Klidamba  in  Provisional  List  of  Addenda, 
at  end  of  Vol.  Ilf. 


Page  283 — 


Adil  to  Gbanodas:  In  Kaniiil  the  Giianj^hai  claim  descent  from 
Badkdl  whom  they  stdl  worship.  He  has  a shrine  at  1 uLhar.  i liey 
hold  the  thdpa  of  AUndi  and  say  they  came  from  Dhauaua  near  B i- 

w6ni  in  Hissar. 


Page  284 — 

GHARiBDAsf,  ^a  model  u sect  of  the  Kabirpantbis,  I.N.  ^ § 189 

6ee  under  Saohu.  According  to  th.  Punjnb  Cenrut,  Kep.  1912,  5 1»9, 
they  are  a declining  branch  of  the  Didupantnis. 


Page  285— 

The  Gbazlani  are  described  as  a Baloch  tribo  in  Mazaffargarh, 
Gazetteer,  1908^  p.  65. 
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Page  297 — 

Ghotakbob,  diver:  see  Toba. 


Page  301 — 

Gilgar,  -ear  or  >saz,  a worker  in  clay  ; see  under  Kumhd-r. 


Page  302 — 

GoRAKiir-ANTHi,  a Jogi  who  is  a follower  of  Guru  Gorakhndth.  Punjab 
C.  R,  1912,  § 150. 


Page  303 — 

Gorkun,  -eand,  a grave-digger  : said  to  be  generally  a Kumhdr. 

Golem,  fem.  -an,  a wandering  tribe,  generally  knorvn  as  B^zigar  or  Nat 
The  name  may  be  derived  from  gulel,  a sling.  In  tlie  Bali^iwalpur 
Gazetteer,  1904,  p,  340,  it  appears  as  Gilail. 


Page  420 — 

Kadamba,  a Lamaistic  sect,  founded  by  Ati^a,  Dipankara-Sri-Jndna,  who 
was  born  in  Bengal  in  980  and  died  in  1053  A.  D.  Dornton  or  Tomton 
(Ubromsston)  and  Alarpa  re-nnited  his  followers  into  a sect  and  founded 
Badeng : Milloue,  Bod-youl  ou  Tibet,  1906,  p.  177. 


Page  435 — 

Add  : Maheb  is  a synonym  of  Kahae  in  Gurdaspur,  Gazetteer, 
1891-2,  p,  62. 


Vage  438 — 

Kaladhaki,  followers  of  the  Bairdgi  mahants  of  that  designation  in 
Hoslmlrpur.  Pb.  C.  R.,  1912,  § 196. 


Page  476 — 

Kaeqyut-pA;  a Lamai-itic  sect,  see  under  Sakyapa, 


